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METROPOLITAN. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


ANOTHER year! That wond’rous point between 
The past eternal, and the untried space, 
Th’ eternal future, comes before the scene 
With leafless youth, to run his circling race ; 
As a king newly crown’d assumes his place, 
To hide his wintry rule, surrounds his throne 
With revels wild, and, as an act of grace, 
Bids joyous mortals shout to drown the groan 
Of those, the many sad, the friendless, and the lone. 


And let us shout! and cry all hail, all hail! 
Hail to our friends! joy to the new-born year! 
For, in our pilgrimage, say, what avail 
The sordid sorrow, and th’ unmanly fear ? 
Life’s rocky path, though wetted by the tear, 
Is thus not soften’d to the bleeding feet. 
The dismal thought, th’ anticipation drear, 
Let us exchange for gratulations sweet, 
Bright faces smile around—we've many friends to greet! 


Ye ermin'd peers! who, haply in our page, 
Have found a solace in that torturing woe 
So quenchless deem’d, when furious party-rage 
Has to your faction given dire overthrow ; 
May you still find the monarch’s features glow 
With gracious smiles, when courtiers round him bend, 
And, from your fall, may loftier feeling’s flow ; 
To higher aims may your ambition tend, 
And seek ye each to be, your country’s grace and friend ! 


Ye brave commanders, who, on land or sea, 
Have taught the world to shrink at British might; 
I know you love us well; and may you be 
In peace as honour'd, as renown’d in fight, 
Still may ye seek our volume with delight. 
For we have always against envy turn’d 
And thrift ungrateful, battling for your right 
Whose lavish’d blood have pence penurious earn d, 
That souls have dared to grudge, who ne'er with courage burn’d. 
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Ye princely merchants! Ye, whose navies vast 
Kings never equall’d! Wealth-dispensing band! 
That o’er the wide world bounteously have cast 

Life’s choicest blessings with a mighty hand,— 

In pride of place for ever may ye stand, 

. Honour'’d and cherish’d! England’s storm-swept Isle 
Ye long have made one beauteous garden land, 
Where ever-changing, plenteous harvests sinile, 

Plac’d her of nations first, by your enlighten’d toil. 
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Ye, who have courted science, or have won 
Beauty from silent stone, or have call’d forth 
From the flat surface, gorgeous as the sun, 
Forms sweet in love, or terrible in wrath! 
Ye, who have rear’d the banner in our north 
Of the ennobling arts! We greet ye well! 
Our pages oft have chronicled your worth, 
Brothers of the creative! Our hearts swell 
To meet you in converse bland, and all our love to tell. 


Oh! for some verse of heart-born melody ! 
Fair beings, whose weakness make ye far more sweet 
To human sense, than God’s own angels be ; 
Maidens of England! say, how shall we greet 
2 a Thine all of loveliness with aves meet ? 
We, who hold all without thee were in vain. 
We can but fall, in worship, at your feet, 
And strive a right of servitude to gain 
Our hire, your voice for us, and for our monthly strain. 





Greetings to all who read us duly now! 
Greetings to all who may hereafter read! 
And those who've ceas’d to read us, must allow 
Our kindest wishes e’en to them to speed. 
(If all were wise, it would be strange indeed!) 
To those who read us ought, a blithe new year! 
And that means all of Adam’s various seed. 
To all and every one, both far and near, 
We wish full purse, light heart, and merry Christmas cheer ! 
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HINTS TO MEMBERS AT THE APPROACHING SESSION, 


In the furious discords that distracted the small states of ancient 
democratic Greece, one amongst them adopted a law, that any person 
who was found not to have espoused one of the contending factions, 
should incur the peni alty of death. No doubt but that sheve were 
urgent, and to the citizens themselves, satisfactory, reasons why they 
should, amid the storm of their differences, come to such an arbitrary 
and sanguinary conclusion. The ends of reason, justice, and patriot- 
ism, W ould now, in our opinion, be more fully answered by sentiments of 
a diametrically opposite tendency, than those entertained by these spi- 
rited barbarians. Amidst the contention of confiic ting passions, 
truth to be heard, if heard at all, must be spoken in a voice so loud, 
that thunder only can afford a just comparison, and from an eminence 
apart from the influence of contending passions. In fact, the com- 
manding spot from which she ought to be heard, must be the eleva- 
tion of neutrality. From among all the ingredients that are necessary 
to good legislation, passion should be carefully excluded. If reason 
do not only form the basis, but also perv: ade every branch of the 
executive of government, those that rule must be continu: lly unjust ; 
and those whose duty it is to obey, urged ae insubordinate. 
We perceive, that this our beloved, opule nt, and, in all senses, power. 
ful country, is rapidly approaching a dilemma ; cal that too, not so 
much from the fault of those who hold the reins of government, 
from the unceasing, factious, and, we fear, sometimes vidliolash 
attacks of those who have retired from the post of honour, when 
danger should have made that post more honourable, and ,who 1 
signed confessedly because they would not govern conformably to t] 
wishes of the pe ople, and dared not do so in opposition to them. — It 
is in the natural tendency of human affairs, that those who have to 
fight a continued battle for the possession of the seats that they ha 
obtained, will think more of a triumph over their immediate opponent: 
with whom they are in constant and irritating conflict, than of full 
considering the ends for which the ‘y occupy their distinguished st 
tions. Patriotism and virtue also appear to justify such proceedin 
If those in office consider honestly that they can best administer to 
the destinies of a people, their first thought, their first duty, must be 
to preserve the power of doing so. As they cannot prevent thi 
attacks of their opponents, they are not answerable for them, nor fon 
those delays, nuisances, and diseus sts, that are inflicted upon a justly- 
incensed and impatient people. To use a strong comparison, if” a 
man is about to acquit himself of an important trust, and he is de- 
layed, annoyed, or attacked by another haste and the trust is ineffi- 
ciently performed, or wholly neglected, is not certainly the fault of 
the attacked, but of the attac king pi hae, and those who are wronged 
would quickly discover on whose head it might be just to pour the 
attendant vengeance. It is a miserable thing, ‘and one deeply inimical 
to the interests of this country, that political animosity is much worse 
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than military warfare. In the latter, the battle is over, and there is 
an end of it. The conqueror takes what advantages he may choose 
of his victory, and governs over the late disputed region until his 
adversary is again able to make head against him in fair and honour- 
able combat. How widely different is the case of a realm divided 
into bitter and unrelenting parties. The opposing faction, always de- 
feated yet never subdued, has just strength enough to thwart good 
measures, to expedite and aggravate with bitter malignity bad ones, 
to misconstrue motives, to spread discontent, to argue, to delay, to 
embarrass—in fact, to do all but that which they only sincerely wish 
to do—put themselves in that very situation, which will compel them 
into those very measures, the defeat of which they wish to make the 
stepping-stones into place. 
As we have before remarked, and as all those who honour us with 
their constant perusal must have remarked also, we have in politics 
hitherto been neutral, so far as the common feelings incident to 
humanity would allow us to be ; for when any party has performed or 
connived at a mean action, we have naturally called out, shame !—to a 
good one, we have with equal readiness tended our applause. The 
question is now forced upon us, whether the Tories, or rather the 
party that once was Tory, and the Radicals, will suffer us with honour, 
and with regard to the interests of the country, any longer to retain 
our high ground of neutrality. Without putting the Whigs irre- 
frangibly in the right, are their opponents not putting themselves most 
egregiously in the wrong? Has not party spirit deteriorated into fac- 
tious contumacy? May not a factious contumacy ultimately swell 
up into something but little short of covert rebellion? We ask the 
Tories this question in all sincerity: Are they not virtually, in their 
madness of anger, become enemies to the country, willing that the 
country may be ruined, the government subverted, if they are to re- 
main out of office? We do really believe that they would, were they 
in power, conscientiously do their best for the general welfare of the 
people; and all that can be said on the subject is, that it is rather 
unfortunate for them that the people themselves think that their 
ability is greater than their rectitude; and that they do not choose to 
be made happy after any Tory fashion. However, this party, whilst 
they affirm that their principles will have the desired effect, broadly 
assert that they have only the nation’s prosperity at heart. Of what 
we complain is, that they prevent the nation being made happy after 
their own hearts, by the government they have chosen, by their vio- 
lent opposition to the members composing that government. Let 
them render to the Whigs that justice that we are willing to render 
to themselves. We think that the Whigs have won their battle fairly ; 
do not let us attempt meanly to filch from them their spolia opima— 
the confidence, the support, and the approbation of the liberal portion 
of their countrymen. We are willing to do honour to the Tories for 
conducting the country nobly through its perilous difficulties. They 
have wielded the naval and military energies of the nation, after a 
manner that makes the heroism of the heroic ages dwindle into insig- 
nificance ; nor in the midst of the dangers of war, have they been inat- 
tentive to the interests of peace. Much amelioration of our institutions, 
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and many liberal and beneficial laws, have they originated; but still, 
as their countrymen thought that they were too much inclined to 
repose upon the laurels that they had won, that they decorated the 
car of state too gorgeously, that it was impeded in its motion by the 
weight of useless ornament, and lumbered with arms innocent of bat- 
tle; and, as they solicited to resign the guidance to others more in 
unison with the feelings of the times, we think that they would have 
shown more true greatness in resigning that gracefully, which they 
had conducted skilfully, and have deprived their successors of the 
exultation of a triumph, by evincing none of the irritability of defeat. 
As none can deny but that they have produced great men as indi- 
viduals, we entreat them now to produce some greatness of mind as 
a party. Let them try to disentangle in their ideas that their pos- 
sessing power is synonymous with the prosperity of the country, and 
let them turn their attention to serve that country, for its own sake, 
and not for the sake of that concomitant idea—power, which, as a 
party, they will zever again possess: they have but now left them 
the power of doing good or evil—as they now decide, so will the 
country gain or suffer. What we earnestly recommend them to do, 
is to support the present government honestly and zealously in all its 
beneficial measures ; argue with them temperately, but shortly, upon 
doubtful ones ; and not make those they really think disastrous in their 
tendency, hinges upon which to turn the portals of faction, and open 
those portals to let in upon the country all that is repellant to good 
taste and destructive to the very constitution of society. Let them 
keep themselves integral as an honourable and distinct party. Let 
them hold themselves as a corps de reserve to be applied to on any 
lamentable crisis. Let them regard themselves as a sort of sheet- 
anchor for the constitution ; and while they leave to others the short- 
ening or lengthening the range of the cable, let them not be weighed 
too lightly, but believe themselves to be the holdfasts of the state—a 
balance and a check to the attacks of those who would force the 
government of the country into precipitate and dangerous innovation. 
In a word, let them be peaceful yet prepared, mild yet firm, con- 
fiding yet observant. Let them conciliate, and be conciliated: that is 
the duty of a true patriot Tory. 

We now turn to that party which is full of vague and vast ideas 
—the experimentalists in politics, the innovators in legislature, and 
the reformers in religion. Do we use these terms as stigmas of 
reproach? By no means. We deny it utterly. We are ourselves 
reformers—nay, more, innovators, when reform means correction, and 
innovation improvement. But, have we not already reformed, and 
are we not still reforming? Have we not already innovated, and are 
we not still innovating? The arduous task is in the hands of 
government. Allow them to do it coolly and dispassionately. If you 
press too much one way, they must be compelled to a resistance of 
equal violence another. We cannot be always contending. A state 
of excitement is at times useful, and sometimes, equally pleasure- 
able ; but nothing is more wearing out or destructive than its lasting 
too long. Radicals, it is you whom we are addressing; hitherto you 
have been the benefactors of your country. None can deny it. En- 
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deavour still to deserve that title. We verily believe, that, without 
you, we should have had no reform, or such a bit-by-bit, and as-little- 
as-may-be reform, as would have driven the whole country either into 
open rebellion, or under the wheels of the heavy and iron sledge of des- 
potism. We have not forgotten that when the expressed wish for par- 
liamentary reform was pronounced to be constructive treason, with 
what a holy ardour you spoke the patriot words openly, manfully, and 
heroically, in the face of day, in the face of the people, and in the 
face of your oppressors. We have not forgotten the insults, the 
penalties that were exacted, and the imprisonments that you suffered. 
For all this we honour you. You did all this in rather an exalted 
state of feeling, but, at that time, such exaltation was necessary. As 
prophets, you were under a glorious inspiration, and performed your 
mission well. What you demanded has been obtained, and what you 
foretold has been realized, even beyond your expectations. It is now 
time to pause. You have obtained the measures that you demanded, 
and have exalted those men you invoked to realize those measures. 
It is needless to tell us, for it is acknowledged on all hands, that this 
clamoured for reform was sought but as a means for an end. Then 
leave those who are now wielding those means, in peace, and with deli- 
beration to achieve that end. Whilst the din of faction resounds in 
their ears, they will be afraid to voice the will of the multitude to 
make the popular side still more powerful in the state, and to extend 
franchises which they find to be merely an extension of clamour. 
Our advice to the Radicals is, that they should, like the other oppos- 
ing party to government, hold themselves also distinct and integral 
as a party, and by no means, for a single moment, think of coalescing 
for any present advantage, however plausible. As the Tories would 
move too slowly, or rather not at all, and the Radicals, we think, would 
move much too fast, the two parties cannot, by any possibility, have 
an identity of interests. Besides, the Tories, scattered and defeated, 
nay, annihilated as they would seem to be, are still the more considera- 
ble class, and the union of the Radicais with them would be like the 
union of a river with an arm of the sea, the less swallowing up the 
greater water. No, let the radical stand upon his own merits, sup- 
port the present government, as one the most consonant to the opi- 
nions that he professes, or that he is ever likely to obtain—never vote 
with the ‘Tories, as every vote he so gives, is, in him, an act of 
black apostacy ; and, finally, look upon himself in some measure, as 
the avant garde, in the march of improvement, whenever that march 
should be made necessary, But just now, we think that he should be 
quiescent. It is the time for a peaceful demeanour, and a quiet tone 
of thinking. Let him concilidte and be conciliated: that is now the 
duty of a patriot radical reformer. 

And the Whigs. Attacked as they are on all sides, we, from a 
wish not to be thought partisans, hardly dare throw our shield over 
them so completely as in justice we might. But something surely 
may be surmised in their favour from the fact, that they are the middle 
between two extremes, and therefore have the best chance of being in 
the right. If the Radicals accuse them of leaning towards arbitrary 
power, there cannot be much justice in the accusation of the Tories 
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that they are driving the country into a republic; and, in the same 
manner, we may reverse the statement. Woe to that country that is 
governed by the extreme of any opinion! The taunt that is con- 
ceived to be the most bitter, and is therefore the oftenest iterated 
against the W higs, is comprised in asking this question, “ Now that 
the reform bill is passed, what have the W higs done?” The answer 
is very simple, and completely to the point: “ As much as faction, 
and their enemies, would permit them.” 

Let any one who doubts this, look over the minutes of the two last 
sessions of parliament. It will then soon be seen how much time was 
occupied in the sparring of words—what formidable attacks they 
had to sustain, how exultingly the hundred horns of faction were ex- 
alted, what petty delays were made, how we were nauseated with 
the mawkish speeches of maiden members—how ae time was 
consumed by those who, not able to speak, were essaying to learn, 
and those who, able to speak, got up to a Mess who could not, 
from practising. We do not say any thing of those gentlemen who 
introduced so characteristically the patois of the cock, the ass, and of 
other unclean beasts. Such a parliament for the transacting of busi- 
ness we are sure that no other government was ever cursed with. In 
matters of minor importance they always commanded large majorities. 
They were not strong enough to stand upon some points, and the 
country was in a state too agitated to make it wise for them to incur 
a defeat; not for their own sakes, as a party, but for those whose 
welfare they held in their hands. The Whigs have been placed in 
the situation of a covering army. ‘They were bound to risk no en- 
gagement, when a discomfiture would have been less ruinous to them- 
selves, than to the interests which they were appointed to defend. 
The same reasons, we think, must keep them still at their posts, and 
must also actuate every honest man, and every lover of his country, 
to sustain them in that situation, which must be to them a station of 
labour, difficulty, and, all things considered, as they have yet held it, 
one of great importance. 

At the commencement of their career we had our misgivings ; 
some acts of vacillation, joined to an outcry of insincerity, that in- 
fluenced us, perhaps, too much, created in us, as well as in others, feel- 
ings of doubt and dismay. Events have re-assured us. Still we are 
not blind to the many difficulties that surround them, and to the 
strength and activity of the enemies that are enabled to make those 
difficulties formidable, yet we hope not insuperable. The Whigs 
should now rally all their energies to act up to the high character 
that distinguished them almost individually as men; and, if possible, 
justify the opinion that se people once formed of them, by what 
they appeared during years of honourable and consistent opposition. 
It must be confessed, that the people generally collate their heroes 
from the opposition, and the mantle of power is immediately made by 
them to be the robe of penance. It would be but an ungracious task 
for us to remind those in office what they ought to do, when, as we 
before observed, they are doing as much as circumstances will permit 
them ; and as, in this short article, we have only treated of politics in 
the abstract, we shall not enter into the detail. No doubt but that 
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our readers will give us credit for being able to be very eloquent 
upon Church Reform, Vote by Ballot, the Law of Libel, and the Re- 
peal of the Assessed Taxes. Let us give those, whose office it is to 
take those into consideration, fair play. Let us not annoy them with 
obtruded advice, because we are friends, or allow others, in silence, to 
stigmatize them with undeserved vituperation, because they profess to 
be enemies. Let the existing government be firm with moderation, 
and lend a most patient ear to the disclosure of all abuses. Avoid, as 
mich as possible, the error of bestowing unpopular patronage, and, 
what is necessary to bestow, let it be given as unostentatiously as pos- 
sible. Let them be respectful, without the appearance of too much 
deference, to their enemies in parliament. As they have to contend 
with two factions, the one powerful, and the other likely soon so to 
become, let them use the strength of either against the other, and 
thus annihilate the influence of both. Let them do all to prevent the 
Conservative and the Radical from coalescing. If the attempt be made, 
then let them rouse themselves. That is the fit occasion for the elo- 
quent vehemence of Stanley, the good-natured indignation of Al- 
thorp, the placid scorn of Russel, or the strong, manly sense of Gra- 
ham. But we would have the tone they assume to both parties, be 
marked, in general, with courtesy, and meet the violence of declama- 
tion with the suavity of reason, and let urbanity be the principal 
characteristic of their style of argument. ‘This reformed House of 
Commons wants sadly the infusion of some better taste. Let the 
Whigs set the example, by showing an undeviating, yet dignified 
complacency of manner. Let them, without compromising _ their 
duties to their sovereign, to their country, and to themselves, con- 
eiliate, and be conciliated. 

And now, having addressed ourselves to the parties who fancy 
they divide among themselves all the influence of the state, we 
will venture to address that party that is really the most power- 
ful in the empire. We mean the great mass of the wealth and in- 
telligence of the people—the party who obey the laws, pay the 
taxes, who heartily rejoice in the prosperity of the country, and who, 
when they think that affairs are taking a wrong turn, find much 
wholesome relief in a little constitutional grumbling. It is with this 
party that we wish to identify ourselves. It is among them that will 
be found the latent fires of patriotism. It is a party not easily 
roused into action, but when roused, its strength will ever be terrible, 
and factions cower and hide their heads. We think that it is gene- 
rally friendly to the present government. It is a prima facie duty of 
every virtuous man to support the ruling powers, and strong indeed 
ought the case to be that compels him to rise in opposition against 
them. For ourselves, we have always been reformers—always lovers 
of rational and constitutional liberty. The reform that we advocated 
was of the constitutional form of the government. But we fear, when 
we look around us, that the affair has been taken in a much more 
extended sense. The moral virtues, which we thought in their very 
nature to be perfect, we find do not bear quite the same signification 
in the minds of men as formerly. Respect for authority, obedience 
to the laws, and many other obligations, that moralists have always 
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considered to be duties, under whatever form of government people may 
happen to live, are now, by the great mass of the lower classes, ex- 
ploded as errors. This is reforming with a vengeance. It is in the 
hands of the fourth party, whom we are now addressing, that the 
remedy for the evil lies. As masters, as influential neighbours, 
as country magistrates, and—most important of all—as_ parochial 
ministers, their influence over the dissatisfied immediately beneath them, 
if they set about the godlike work heartily, cannot but be most bene- 
ficial. But this good cannot be effected by the mere weight of au- 
thority. The peasant, the artisan, and the mechanic, long considered 
by the higher orders merely as sentient, must now be looked upon as 
rational beings. Circumstances, and the general advance of civiliza- 
tion, have taught them their own value, and the mischief is, that they 
are now too sedulously employed in teaching it to others. To these, 
then, must also be administered our just now universal panacea— 
conciliation. And we may remark, en passant, that the moral feelings 
of these classes will not be mended, nor will they be made either 
better subjects or more estimable men, by having the opportunity of 
observing, that those who arrogate to themselves superior influence 
and station, are themselves disaffected, factious, and declaimers 
against the lawful authority. 

We have it from the most sublime authority, that “ if a kingdom 
be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand.” A more so- 
lemn sentence, inculcating the necessity of a devoted patriotism, the 
human imagination cannot conceive. Let, then, all reflecting men, 
ask themselves this question, “ Are not the various factions that are 
now fomenting throughout the empire, fearfully dividing the king- 
dom?” Among the other advantages that we have gained from our 
naval education is, the fullest conviction that union is the soul of 
strength, and, that union can only be observed by a well understood 
authority on the one hand, and a rational obedience on the other. 
Together, they form the very sinews of strength. Without strength 
or power, there can be no safety—without safety, no happiness. En- 
joyment cannot live amidst uncertainty and alarm. Our countrymen 
should go among foreigners, and visit the distant shores of the earth, 
to know, and fully to appreciate, the high advantages of being able to 
style themselves Englishmen. Napoleon once stigmatized us as a 
nation of shopkeepers. We, however, thrashed him heartily, at the 
head of a nation of soldiers. Let us not now deserve the more op- 
probious epithet, that of “a nation of squabblers.” 

We honestly believe, that among us is concentrated all the moral 
energies of the world. To us, almost every nation under the sun looks 
for an example. France, with her head clouded amid the misty reve- 
ries of revolution and equality, and her feet dabbling in the best blood 
of her sons, actually supine under a sans culotte despotism, put herself 
arrogantly forward as the universal regenerator, and the pattern for 
empires. But England is called upon to take that station which 
France has been so long ambitious of filling. Let us deserve it. Let 
us, who have so brilliantly achieved the glories of war, now sedulously 
endeavour, by unanimity, loyalty, and patriotism, to gain the more 
sterling and more beneficial triumphs of peace. Let each endeavour 
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to accelerate the condition of his fellow-subjects, not by propagating 
seditious doctrines, organizing seditious meetings, or entering into 
seditious combinations—not by arraying themselves in opposition to 
the laws, or by resisting the payment of those taxes that are neces- 
sary to keep together the very structure of government ; but by en- 
couraging industry, exciting honourable emulation, respecting the 
laws, upholding morality, and, finally, by respecting the altars, under 
whatever form they may be erected to the Divinity ; and then we 
may rest assured, that if there be conviction in the feelings of natural 
religion, and truth in the doctrines of revelation, the favour of an 
eternal and beneficent Providence will never desert us; and we shall 
continue to live free, happy, and exalted, the friends of the human 
race, the promoters of civilization, and at once the pride and the 
dread of the nations which surround us. 


GOOD NIGHT! 
lrish Air.—“ Planaty Kelly.” 


Goop Nieur! good night! ‘tis even so, 
And friends that love the best must part ; 
Life’s web is spun of joy and woe ; 
For every sunbeam of the heart, 
An answering tear must flow ; 
Good Night! 


Good night ! good night! our happiest hours 
Return but like the aloe’s bloom, 
That wastes itself away in showers, 
Embalming beauty for the tomb ; 
Yet hope may still be ours ; 
Good Night! 


Good night! good night! as hand in hand 
The lovers whisper time away, 
lhe tapers, though by Cupid fann’d, 
Refuse to shed a lengthen’d ray: 
Then break the rosy band! 
Good Night! 
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CHIT CHAT. 


Editor, Doctor, Capt. O'Sullivan, Volage, Mr. Percy, Mr. Mortame. 


Vol. The compliments of the year to you. 

Doctor. Alas! my dear Volage, L’ve already my complement of years, 
is the mole said to the ass, when the gentleman of the auriculars had 
just been favouring the gentleman in the fur jacket with a solo on the 
trumpet. Volage, I’ve already my complement of years. ( Mournfully. ) 

Mort. Yes, Doctor, you’re breaking fast. 

Doctor. Then, thank God! the dinner-time of my life has not yet 
come—I ’ve many years to enjoy yet. Mortame, for a pleasant compa- 
nion, commend me to an owl at midnight, or a dry human scull with a 
dying taper in it, in preference to your ominous croaking. 

Mori. People do not like to be told that they are mortal, But, ina 
quiet way, if you are not already engaged, there's Mr. Delve, of Fleet 
Street, who, at the close of this fleeting life, for a black job—— 

Doctor. If you are attempting to be facetious, Mr. Mortame, you've 
made but a black joke; if you are serious, the sooner that you case your- 
self in your cupboard of elm, all the pleasanter for Dr. Punever. Cap- 
tain O'Sullivan, will you take this death-watch off me? He'll kill me 
with his eternal tick. 

O'S. Tick is it, Doctor? Hill you! By the powers of a post obit! 
that ’s what half the officers on half-pay are /iving upon. Mr. Mortame, 
get thee from thence, and come and clap thy memento mori visage, and 
thy care-creating mug, under the deaf ear of our friend Perey. Thou 
shalt then read him thy most solemn sermon upon the shortness of life. 

Mort. Mr. Percy is a sensible man. By-the-bye, he is growing very 
large—lI fear me a little dropsical or so. 

Vol. What can Mr. Editor be whispering so earnestly in the ear of 
Mr. Percy? The Sub. shakes his head as solemnly as Lord Burleigh. 
Depend upon it, Dr. Punever, they are deep in the magazine. 

Doctor. Then pr'ythee remove the lights a little farther from them, or 
we shall be blown up ; or, without that precaution, if 1 may judge by 
their looks 

Kd. ( With peculiar mildness.) Well, my dear Volage, what have you 
to say in reference to the arts? 

Doctor. An artful question. The storm is only brewing. 

Vol. Not much in faith. This is a bad season of the year, both for 
seeing and for painting pictures. 

Ed. 1 conceived as much, by your late extraordinary silence. But 
what have you seen, and what have others painted ? 

Vol. In the first place, I have been to the British Gallery, which was, 
for a brief day, all too long, converted into a gallery of horrid mockeries. 
Would that, at the moment that I found myself in the midst of them, 
[ could have exclaimed with Macbeth, “ Hence, unreal mockery ! but 
they were too palpably existent. I allude to the attempts of certain 
pupils to copy some of the finest specimens of British art. It was alto- 
gether a droll exhibition. There were some thirty or forty imitations of 
Reynolds’ Strawberry Girl. Some came tolerably near to the original ; 
but there was not one who had caught the exact expression. To parody a 
quotation of Hamlet's, ‘‘ Some of them must have been made by journey- 
men painters, they imitated art so abominably.” There were fewer imita- 
tions of Reynolds’ Cymon, and they were, upon the whole, better done, 
and not overdone, as was the case in the Strawberry Girls. 

Doctor. The girls were done brown. 
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Vol. Exactly so: Time having thrown a mellow tint over Sir Joshua’s 
performance, the mete Sueee their brushes in bistre : and every one 
of the little dears they painted, when they become of age, will look just 
like dolls carved out of mahogany. 

Ed. Your remark, Volage, is perfectly just. Students should be in- 
structed to copy only the drawing, or perhaps make a cameo resemblance. 
But to set them imitating the colours of old and faded pictures, is not 
the way to catch the style of the Jong-defunct artist, or to teach them to 
appreciate his beauties. The modern picture is as unlike what the ancient 
one was, when it came out of the artist’s hands in all the freshness of 
beauty, as a dull, brown fog of November is to the brilliant atmosphere 
of June. a 

Vol. Nothing can be more appropriate than your remarks, Mr. Editor ; and 
they are more fully exemplified by the copies made of Kemble as Hamlet 
by Sir Thomas Laurence: a picture comparatively fresh in its appear- 
ance. Many of those imitations tread closely on the heels of the original. 

Ed. And again, Volage, you have overlooked another great disadvan- 
tage, and one of the most demoralizing consequences, in teaching young 
artists so early, or at all, to imitate the older masters. The world is thus 
deluged with forgeries. Volage, Volage! your modesty perhaps prevents 
you trom expatiating fully upon this point ; but have I not now in my 
eye, an artist of great promise converted into a trafficking connoisseur, 
and a not too scrupulous picture-dealer? That warranted Claude that 
you lately obliged my friend, Mr. Hugo Small, by allowing him as a great 
favour to purchase, though certainly painted upon very old canvas 

Doctor. Volage, my boy, I foretold you a blow up. 

Vol. But, but—Mr. Editor, had I known that he was a friend of yours ; 
but he was so very desirous of having a Claude. Such an enthusiast 
should not be disappointed—it would have been cruel; and you must 
confess, Mr. Editor, that the picture was really after Claude. 

Ied. Yes, a devilish long time You'll take it back, of course. 

Vol. Yes, if the gentleman will allow me my commission. 

O'S. — St. Patrick preserve me! but these fellows get a com- 
mission for such dirty acts as would make me lose mine. 

Kd. Well, perhaps; but you seem, upon the whole, to think rather un- 
favourably of the attempts you witnessed. Were there no redeeming 
essays? . 

Vol. Yes, one or two The Laughing Girl, after Reynolds, by Sala- 
mans; and a judicious and spirited attempt, by a pupil of the name of 
G. Paze, to copy both the Strawberry Girl and the Cymon. 

ld. Page, Page—do you know i:im? 

Vol. No; but I think there is that in his pencil that will, in due time, 
make himself known. 

Ed. Then perhaps you will debauch him into a taste for the old mas- 
ters, and give him a place in your college in Tavistock Street. I know a 
friend of mine who wants a real Rembrandt. 

Vol. You're too hard upon me, Mr. Editor, yet should be happy to 
oblige any friend of yours. , 

Ed. I take the compliment at your full valuation, which I am sure I 
would not do the picture. Have you been to the Society of Artists in 
Suffolk Street ? 

Vol. Yes, there is really a treat there. A mélange of old and new pic- 
tures. One-and-twenty pictures by Morland, thirteen by Gainsborough, 
ten by the deceased Wilson, and, to crown all, four-and-twenty by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. I make no mention of a few by West, Lawrence, &c. 
Xe. That is what I call an exhibition. And then the enamels by wone. 





What a brilliant page of history is there to look upon ! 
there is now in Suffolk Street a constellation of gems. 


! Upon my word, 
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Ed. I must certainly visit it, and that repeatedly. The characters of 
the deceased artists are established, and their pictures have become so 
many historical facts. Let us hear something of the performances of those 
who are now living. What is the general character of the whole, as pro- 
duced by the moderns ? 

Vol. Decidedly good. Indeed, the display has put me altogether in so 
excellent a humour, that the few indifferent pictures I saw, I shall consign 
toa silent oblivion. ‘To begin. There is a good piece of natural colouring, 
an English Brook Scene, by Cresswick : it is fresh and vigorous, the foliage 
characteristic, and w ell handled. And the view of Bingley Gate, by R. 
Cooper, is brilliant in all the vividness of spring. Talk of independence, 
the urchin seated on the hind quarters of the ass in this picture, is a 
more striking exemplification of this noble feeling than Thompson's ode, 
or the ode of any poet that ever yet prated about the eagle eye. 

Id. 1 shall pay my respects to the young gentleman on the ass; but 
at the same time, Mr. Volage, pay proper respect to the poetical cha- 
racter. 

Doctor. Yes, a man who has had so little given him, must have about 
as adequate an idea of respect, as has a man born blind, of a pair of 
spectacles. Though I have never yet dirtied my fingers with filthy 
paint, yet I think that I have sat upon Pegasus with as much independ- 
ence as the boy in the picture. 

Ed. And upon a similar spot, doctor, his hind-quarters. 

Vol. Vandervelt’s Yatch, by Wilson, is certainly good at all points— 
good in composition, in tone, and in execution. ‘All his pictures in this 
exhibition—and there are six of them—merit high eulogium, 1 am going 
to instance a good picture spoilt. ‘The Gentle Reader, by Wyatt, by one 
single, or rather, double defect—a pair of bulbous eyes ? 

O'S. Bulbous eyes—mercy! What, like onions, or bull's eyes. 

Vol. Not exactly ; but like the beads stuck in a doll for eyes. If the 
picture was to wear spectacles, it would certainly require concave 
glasses, the iris is so protuberant. The rest of the picture is painted, 
but the eyes are modelled in colour. Actually done in alto relievo. 136, 
by C. Landseer, is the most touching picture in the room. It is Clarissa 
Harlowe, in the prison-room of the sheriffs’ officer. I cannot say too 
much in its praise. Innocence, dignity, loveliness, are all blended in the 
pensive and declining countenance. ‘The finish is exquisite. I wonder 
who bought her. 

Doctor. 1 did not know that Clarissa Harlowe was to be had for 
money. 

Vol. Well, she is worth any that a man can afford to give. Does any 
gentleman here know the story? I am not much of a reader. 

kd. I read the novel once, but really it is so long ago, that I have for- 
gotten all about it. Mr. Percy, tell the gentleman about Clarissa Har- 
lowe. 

Percy. 1 will never say any ill of a lady behind her back, that I could 
never fairly look in the face. I was never able to get through the book. 
Dr. Punever enlighten Mr. Volage. 

Doctor. As it treats neither of panaceas nor of pills, it is quite out of my 
line. I don’t think that any one here knows any thing about the matter. 
However, I will ask my housemaid about it when I go home, for the 

satisfaction of Mr. Volage. She is always thumbing it, and Pamela, or 
Virtue Rewarded ; and a dirty job she has made of that same rewarded 
virtue. 

Vol. Well, 1 will certainly get the book myself when I go home, if it 
be only for the sake of the picture. What a beautiful thing that is of 
Linton’s, Ancient Viei. How bright—how sunny—how poetical! and 
not yet bought! 149, by Mrs. Carpenter, the Lady and Parrot, is a per- 
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formance that well deserves commendation, as does also the Still Life by 
Dance. There are many pictures all clustered together in the part of the 
room where the above are placed, that may be regarded as stars, and 
named the constellation of merit; but which, gentlemen, I see by the 
impatience of your countenances, that I must not detail. But I would 
have you, when you go to the rooms, look at 209, “ Lady Betty. 

Doctor. 1 hope the picture is by Martin. 

Ed. Why so, Doctor ? 

Doctor. Why? because if we are to look so hard at it, it would then be 
‘all my eye and Betty Martin.” 

Vol. So it is, to talk with you about the beauty ofthe arts. I say, 
gentlemen, look at this picture, it deserves it; and pronounce your own 
opinions upon it. 

Ed. Call another subject. 

Vol. But one picture more, and that is 293, by J. Lilley. Mr. Editor, 
I’ve looked at that picture for hours, and every glance has been an infrac- 
tion of the ninth commandment. 

O'S. Under what head does it come, ox, ass, man-servant, maid- 
servant, or wile? 

Vol. Angel—a little angel of infancy. Well, I’m a poor man, but still 
I’ve a taste for beauty, and it is “ beautiful exceedingly.” 

Ed. 1 certainly shall pay my respects to it. 


Enter Don. 


Don. Gentlemen, may you live a thousand years! 

Ed. How does the theatrical world get on? 

Don. As well as it can. Gustavus has drawn good houses, but poor old 
Drury has suffered from the vicinity of so dangerous a rival; but still, as 
they are one concern, what is lost by one, is gained by the other. 

Ed. Why don’t they produce some novelty at Drury ? 

Don. They have; a one act trifle, the “Soldier's Courtship,” very 
neatly written by Poole ; as aside dish, this is one of excellent relish, but 
still you require what the French call “ Morceaux de resistance,” and the 
English your “ substantials.” Well, “St. George and the Dragon” will 
have made their appearance, and set all the young folks wondering, be- 
fore we make our next bow to the reading public. 

Ed. Who is the principal performer ? 

Don. Why, St. George, of course, which is to be personated by Mr. 
Ducrow. I don’t know yet to whom the part of the dragon has been en- 
trusted—strange rumours have been circulated on the subject. The 
brute is so large, that it will take forty men to fill up his several parts ; 
and they say ( Speaks in his ear. 

Ed. ( Astonished.) Impossible! What, he and his whole tail! What 
will Ireland say ? 

O'S. Nobody cares for poor Ireland now. 

Don. But leaving St. George and the Dragon on one side, commend me 
to the last French dramatic wonder, “ La revolte du Serail.’ All the 
eognoscenti are in extasies at the promised feast; indeed, the bath scence 
has risen every pulse to 98°. Some of the more timid of the community 
declare that this bath keeps them in constant hot water. Well, well, we 
shall see comment l'on se tirera d’embarras. 

Ed. And what-of Scribe’s new comedy? 

Don. Why, have you not seen the papers declare that four English dra- 
matists are running a race ¢ It will, some say, end in a dead heat. 

Ed. Dead heat! then of course the piece will have a severe run. Fine 
prospects for the dramatist ! 

Don. Then there is a “ Vietim” at the Adelphi theatre—very affecting 
though, by-the-bye. I asked a friend if he had seen the “ Victim” at the 
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: Adelphi, and he answered, “ The Victim! God bless you, I saw a hun- 
e dred victims among the spectators.” Seriously speaking, this piece is 
1 sad rubbish—answering no purpose ; had it been produced at the patent 
0 theatres, speedy damnation would have been the result, and the papers 
1 would have been eloquent in their anathemas ; however, the Adelphi 


possesses the enviable privilege of making any thing “‘ go down.” Damna- 
tion is impossible at the Adelphi. Mr. Yates will not allow such a 
thing in his theatre. 

, Ed. Who knows any thing about the Italian Opera ? 

Don. The diplomacy of the opera is yet involved in the deepest mystery. 
But Laporte is generally said to be bestirring himself to commence the 
: campaign with all possible éclat. By all means let us have Taglioni. 

I’m dying to see how the women can get up a revolt. Alas! by all exter- 
nal symptoms we must apprehend that the reign of women is fast approach- 
ing ; look at the present aspect of Europe—a queen of Spain—a queen in 
Portugal—a_ prospective queen in England. Bless me, so we are at last 
duly to be brought under “ petticoat government.” There is, too, Mrs. 
Norton conducting a magazine; and Mrs. Cornwall Wilson a weekly 
publication. Have not women invaded literature and art in all its 
branches—nay, the most awful arcana of science? There’s Mrs. Somer- 
ville teaches us the mechanism of the heavens; and there’s Miss Harriet 
Martineau giving us lessons, or illustrations of political economy ! 

O'S. Enough of that—let us circulate another bottle and another sub- 
ject; how gets on the circulation of the magazine? 

Percy. The circulation of a magazine, that is, the number of copies 
sold, is no proof of its being the most read. 

Vol. Indeed! well, but does not that appear rather paradoxical ? 

Ed. Perhaps so, until explained, but recollect that the major part of 
the numbers of a magazine are taken for the variety of clubs, reading 
rooms, and book clubs throughout the country. ‘Those which are taken 
by private parties seldom extend their information beyond the household 
hearth, and very often, though taken in, are not even read. 

Mort. Then why taken in? 

Percy. Because they have been taken, and people do not like to discon- 
tinue their series, which is bound up at the end of every year, and put 
on the library shelves. Here is the great advantage of an old magazine 
over anew one. The old magazine may have fallen off, so as not to be 

é readable, yet it is continued because they did not like to change. They 
have all the volumes of the New Monthly, and therefore go on. But 
this proves not the extent of reading obtained by the magazine. You 
must ascertain that in those public resorts where people can select and 
take up that which they please. 

O'S. And how do you ascertain that point ? 

Percy. Look at the end of the month at all the magazines on the table. 
See which is most thumbed, most soiled, the leaves loosened, and the 

vages dog-eared. You'll find that the Metropolitan is begrimed with 
mth 8 dirt, while the New Monthly, and others, show, by their still 
spruce appearance, how little they have been called into active service. 

O'S. I perceive; and on the other hand, the magazine not read, is 
supposed to be equally spirited as the Metropolitan, andthe New Monthly 
bound up, looks equally as well—as a furniture book. 

Don. Mr. Editor, yesterday evening I left another batch of the Spa- 
nish Barber, which I trust meets with your approbation. He is a dry 
fellow, Mr. Robledo. 

Ed. 1 agree with you; very dry indeed—shockingly dry. 

O'S. L'il tell you what, Don, that barber of yours is a most merciless 
shaver. His razor and his wit are on a par. 

Don. How do you mean, Captain O'Sullivan ? 
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O'S. I mean they are equally blunt; and it’s almost torture to be 
under his hands. . . . 

Don. The Spanish Barber, Mr. Editor, is the very best thing 1 ever 
wrote in my lite. 

Ed. That may be, Don Trueba ; now you 've told me so, I shall cer- 
tainly not read your other works. 

O'S. Let’s roast the Don. ( Aside to Editor.) My opinion is corro- 
borated by all who have spoken on the subject In tact, I consider that 
the Editor ought to give you a public lecture upon the insipidity of your 
performance 

Don. Indeed! (Stroking down his mustachios.) I think I see the 
Editor rise. What could he say against it? 

Vol. Say against it! he might utter a — as vehement as that of 
Cicero against Cataline, with all the justice in the world. 

Don. (Sneering.) Indeed! I really should like to see the attempt. 
Perhaps he will give it in Latin. 

Ed. ( Rising.) Don Trueba, had you expressed your sorrow, I might 
have spared you; but as you defy me, you must now take the conse- 
quence. You wish your punishment to be in Latin—be it so. Percy, 
tetch me the counterpane otf my bed. 

[ Percy goes into the other room, and fetches a white counterpane. 
The Editor arranges it as a Roman toga, and then, with one 
arm extended, commences; while the Don puts the silver head 
of his black cane up to his nose. 

Fd. Quousque tandem abutére, Don Trueba, patientia nostra? Quam- 
diu etiam tomfoolery iste tuus nos nauseabit ? Quem ad finem sese effre- 
nata jactabit twaddle¥ Nihil-ne te the monthly jeers of the press ? 
Nihil the uncut leaves of the Spanish Barber? Nihil nausea populi? 
Nihil consensus literatorum omnium? Nihil the groans of the Metropo- 
litan readers? Nihil their pishes? Nihil their pshaws? Nihil hee 
omnia te, Don Trueba, moverunt? Patere tua inanities non sentis? 
Constrictam jam omnium virorum conscientid teneri puerilitatem tuam 
non vides? Quid proxima, quid superiore mense egeris, what silly 
twaddle you inflicted on us, what verbose nonsense you imposed upon 


us, with what wretched trash you surfeited us, quem nostraim oblivisci 
arbitraris ?— 


Omnes. Hear! hear! hear ! 

Fd. O tempora! O mores! Editor hee intelligit—sub-editor videt— 
Spanish Barber tamen vivit ; Vivit? Immo vero etiam in Metropolitan 
venit! Of good company fit particeps; notat et designat ad somnem 
unumquemque nostram. Nos autem (viri docti) satisfacere nobismet 
videmur, si istius dulness, by skipping vitemus. Ad mortem te, Don 
Trueba, duci jussu editoris jampridem oportebat ; in te, Don Trueba, 
conterri pestem istam (Spanish Barber legendi) quam tu in nos omnes 
jamdiu machinaris! Vivis tamen; et vivis, non ad deponendam, sed ad 
contirmandem audaciam. 

Don. Carambo! 

Ed. ( continues.) An verd vir amplissimus, Eduardus Percivus, sub- 
editor noster maximus, many sterling articles quotidie rejicit ; Spanish 
Barbervero nos editores amplitis preferemus? Nam illud (nimis antiquum) 
pretereo, quod egomet an erudite essay on poetry by Doctor Puneverus, 
olim rejeci. Habemus accusationem in te, Don Trueba, vehementem 
et gravem., Sed cupio me esse clementem : cupio in tantis magazine 
periculis non dissolutum videri: sed jam meipsum inertie nequitixeque 
condemno, Crescunt in dies singulos the complaints of our readers. 
™ te jam, Don Trueba, comprehendi, si interfici jussero, credo, erit ve- 
rendum mihi, ne non hoe potitis omnes lectores serids a me, quam quis- 
quam crudelits, factum esse dicant. Verdm ego hoc, quod jampridem 
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factum esse oportuit, certa de causa nondum adducor ut taciam; tum 
denique interficiere, cum jam nemo tam deu//, tam stupid, tam ted similis 
Inveniri poterit, qui id non jure factum esse fateatur. Etenim quid est, 
Don Trueba, quod jam amplitis expectes, si neque scraps ef Spanish 
neque stale jokes, neque stale puns, celare potest your want of wit? 
Muta jam istam mentem: mihi crede: obliviscere pen, ink, and paper. 
Egredere aliquando: patent porte: proficiscere: walk Spanish ! 

O'S. Put that in your pipe aud smoke it, Mr. Don. 

Fd. (continues. ) ‘Educ tecum etiam Spanish Barber ; purga maga- 
zine ; maguo me metu liberabis ; nobiscum versari jam diutius non potes ; 
tion feram, non patiar, non sinam. Magna Diis Immortalibus habenda 
est gratia, quod hic tam teter, tam horribilis, tamque intestus Spanish 
Barber has not ruined our Mag.!  Exire ex magazine Editor te jubet ; 
quid enim, Don Trueba, est quod te jam in hac Mag. delectare possit, in 
qua nemo est qui te non metuat, nemo qui Spanish Barber non oderit. 
Sic enim jam tecum loquar, non ut odio permotus esse videar, quo debeo ; 
sed ut misericordia que tibi nulla debetur. The public, communis om- 
nium nostriim patron, odit ac metuit. Hujus tu neque auctoritatem vere- 
bere, neque judicium sequere, neque vim pertimesces ? Superiores illos 
Spanish Barbers, quamquam terendi non fuerunt, tamen, ut potui, tuli ; 
nune quamobrem discede ; atque hune mini Spanish Barber eripe. Egre- 
dere ex magazine, Don ‘Trueba—libera Metropolitan. Quid est, Don 
Trueba?  Eecquid attendis?  Ecquid animadvertis horum  silentium ? 
Patiuntur—tacent. Quid expectes auctoritatem Joquentium, quorum 
voluntatem tacitorum perspicis? De te, Don Trueba, clim quiescunt, 
probant ; clm patiuntur, decernunt ; cum tacent, clamant. Quamobrem 
(ut swpe dixi) proticiscere ; confer te and Colburn—secerne te a bonis 
inter the Spanish Barber to the New Monthly. Qua latitia pertruetur! qui- 
bus gaudiis exultabit ! quanta in voluptate bacchabitur clm—( Here Don 
Trueba goes out of the room, exclaiming, Paracon! The Editor resumes ) 
Tandem aliquando, O Metropolitani, Don Trueba ejecimus vel emisimus ! 
Abiit!) excessit! evasit! erupit! Sine dubio  perdidimus hominem, 
magnificéque vicimus.  Jacet ille nunc prostratus—Metropolitanque 
Spanish Barber ev omuit forasque projecit !! 

Omnes. Bravo! 

The Editor throws off the counterpane, and resumes his seat. 

Doctor. ( Aside to Volage. ) Mr. Editor is in his altitudes, lel be 
taking me up too, directly ; so I had better go down 

Vol. Stop, Doctor, Ul take care of you; you will then be like a good 
picture, in good keeping 

Mort. Vm with you, gentlemen. 

Doctor. —Then we shall not want dark shades. 

[ Dr. P dmnever, Volage, and Mr. Mortame, how themselves out, 

O'S. The slaves of your lamp, Mr. Editor ; but you've given them a 
trimming. 

Perey. You snutfed the Don down to the quick. 

Ed. He will but burn the more brightly for it henceforward; let us 
make a night of it. 

O'S. Agreed! 

[ The triumvirate close up, snuff the candles, uncork, and though they 
said much—furthermore this sayeth not, 


Jan. (S34.—voL. IX.—NO XNXIDE. ‘ 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.! 
A TRUE STORY. 


The marvellous adventure of Count T———, though much more recent 
is not so notorious. It was briefly as follows. The Count had incurred 
debts to a very considerable amount, which, not being able to discharge, 
qualified him for finding an asylum in this refuge for the destitute. A 
rare instance that a want, or a deficiency, should prove a qualification. 
Here he contrived to live, heaven knows how, on such means as were 
within his reach; sometimes like the birds, by picking up what he could 
vet, and sometimes “on the camelion’s dish.” Whether he had long con- 
templated his escape was a circumstance never known but to himself, but 
it is more than probable that the locality of his apartment must soon have 
suggested to him the possibility of effecting his emancipation. 

It has been before observed that the Fleet Prison stood in the centre 
of a capacious area, the greater extent of which is in front and rear ; but 
the wings or extremities came close at either end to the surrounding wall, 
particularly at that end next to Ludgate Hill. The Count, whose apart- 
ment was in the top gallery, must have conceived the possibility of 
effecting an escape from his room into the Belle Sauvage Inn, the top win- 
dows of which overlook the prison wall and come close to it. Those 
windows he must have observed were frequently left open. He there- 
fore provided himself with a board, or small plank, which he contrived 
to conceal till a fair opportunity offered of applying it to its intended use. 
He, therefore, one evening at dusk availed himself of the opportunity of 
the window of one of the bed-rooms of the inn being left open, of placing 
his plank, which described an inclined plain, and whether he slid on his 
hack, or made use of his feet, was never known; but so it was, that 
through this channel he made his escape and got clear off. Fortunately 
he passed down stairs, and out through the house, without meeting any 
person whatever. 

The doctor, who, as before hinted, was more a disciple of Bacchus 
than of Esculapius, and used pleasantly to say of himself, that having 
commenced his career of life in the navy, thought he must of necessity 
end it in the Fleet; he took Tomaso one morning to what is called in the 
slang, or fancy language of the place, a whistling shop, but what a plain 
unsophisticated man would call a gin-shop. This depository of evil 
spirits (which, though not tolerated, is sometimes winked at in such 
places) was kept at that time by a man of the name of _P————, 
who had recently been a tax-gatherer in the parish of St. L »s ' 
in which capacity he abused public confidence by running away 
with the strong-box, containing the funds of his parish. But as soon as 
this was known, and the shout was gone forth, the delinquent was pur- 
sued and hunted down by his own parishioners, like Acteon by his own 
dogs, and had nearly shared the same fate too,of being torn to pieces: the 
classic reader will excuse this explanation, which is here only intended 
for the use of country gentlemen. But they soon relinquished this des- 
perate retribution, and thought it more prudent to pursue their victim by 
evil action. They, therefore, supposed that the best chance they had of 
having the parish funds refunded, was by securing the faithless tax- 
gatherer within the walls of the Fleet Prison. Here he carried on a 





' Continued from vol. viii. p. 360. 
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pretty little business in the spirit trade, and laughed at his creditors and 
parishioners. 

P- -— was one of those fat, facetious, little men, whose good 
temper nothing could disturb or disconcert ; and though he could never 
look like “ Patience on a monument,” vet was he capable of “ smiling at 
rvriet;” at least, he could laugh at that mischief which he made, for he 
had that habitual smirk on his countenance which nothing could subdue, 
he could always laugh or bear to be laughed at—and so he played his 
part. 

Although the Fleet Prison was not what Doctor Johnson would call a 
nest of singing birds, yet it was not wholly destitute of plaintive warblers, 
one of the most pathetic of whom was Miss R—————, of Blackheath, 
the notorious female swindler. 

This unfortunate, or rather wicked woman, was here consigned to hope- 
less imprisonment as a punishment for her manifold offences ; which, 
though the public were well acquainted with the story at the time, it may 
not be amiss now to recapitulate. Never, perhaps, was a system of 
swindling carried on with more address, etlrontery, and success ; and 
were we to judge from the number of tradesmen she cajoled, she must 
have had ** a tongue that could wheedle the devil.” 

Miss Eliza R —— passed herself on the world as a Scotch heiress, 
whose extensive estates were probably in the Isle of Sky ; mdependent 
of which, she had other high expectations ; and being a lady of great 
taste, particularly in domestic decorations, she pressed into her service 
the celebrated Mr. Oakley, of Bond Street, to furnish her mansion at 
Blackheath, suitably to her rank, and commensurate to her resources, for 
expense was quite out of the question, As Mr. Oakley then gave the 
tone to every thing in the way of household furniture, he proved the 
fittest instrument on whom to play her tricks. As she was unknown 
among people of business, therefore he must introduce them to her, par- 
ticularly such as were distinguished for talent and punctuality. In short, 
“the gudgeon took the bait,” and the far-famed upholsterer introduced 
his best friends to the great lady, who was just about to start in life, and 
who required things on an extended scale. ‘Those honest tellows seized 
with avidity the commissions given them by one whom they thought they 
could fleece by what is called, in the phraseology of business, laying it on 
thick ; but their good intentions and their sagacity were both frustrated 
by the superior address and finesse of their fair employer. A coach and 
chariot were first launched, with all the necessary trappings and appen- 
dages ; horses were purchased and paid for by notes at a long date ; and 
goods of every description on the most /iberal terms ; for, independent of 
her own personal property, into the enjoyment of which she would come 
ina few months, when she was of age, the immense fortune and exten- 
sive estates of her uncle, the baronet, would devolve on her at his death, 
which, according to the course of nature and all human calculation, 
would be at no distant period, for he was then in as promising a state as 
the most eager expectant or needy relation could desire. Some of those 
credulous tradesmen, on whom she had the deepest designs, she took in 
her carriage to Blackheath to witness her splendour, and be satisfied of 
her affluence and respectability. All this told plausibly enough, till the 
notes—those magical pieces of touch-paper—became due, when the bubble 
at once burst like a catamaran, sweeping all before it, and the cheat was 
discovered. ‘Then came on the “ tempest of her woes.” She was imme- 
diately overwhelmed with bills, notes, writs, and executions, and finally 
dragged to justice as an egregious and systematic swindler. 

On the day of trial, this wretched woman escaped the punishment 
which would have been awarded to her crimes as a swindler, the manner 
in which she had contracted the debts; as the charge of swindling 
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could not be substantiated, she was tangible only as a fraudulent debtor. 
But notwithstanding this appearance of escape, she may be said to have 
expiated her delinquencies by the forfeiture of her life; for her debts 
were so numerous and enormous, that no existing act of insolvency could 
extricate her from their pressure ; and being thrown into the Fleet, she 
could there at leisure give full reins to her Pegasus, by indulging in the 
exercise of her poetic talents. And, as “the fixed and noble mind turns 
all occurrences to its own advantage,” so this unfortunate votary of Sap- 
yho converted her cage into a bower of the Muses, and “ warbled forth 
fier jail notes wild,” like Mary Queen of Scots, through the grates of 
her prison ! 

The channel through which her effusions met the — eye, was a 
Sunday newspaper called the “ Weekly Dispatch,” where the plaintive 
notes of Eliza usually occupied the most conspicuous part of Poet's 
Corner. But all her firmness could not long sustain the gloomy prospect 
of interminable imprisonment; and her constitution, though naturally 
strong, yielding at length to the influence of despair and a life of inac- 
tivity, began to give way, and she sank into a premature grave, “ with 
not a friend to close her eyes.” 

Miss R—-———. was certainly a woman of talent and education, and 
had it not been for her want of principle, and her unfair dealings with the 
world, would have been highly respectable; but, as a certain great 
author says of his heroine, a disregard to the settled forms of life, and 
the established lawsof society, ‘‘ render learning useless wit ridiculous, 
and genius contemptible.” 

Miss R——-——— it seems, had been a very engaging woman, of at- 
tractive manners and imposing address; but all this witchery of character 
had vanished before Tomaso had the happiness of knowing her, for she 
had now been many months immured within the walls of a prison, where 
disease had emaciated her body, and despair had enervated her mind ; 
leaving her a prey to “the compunctious visitings of nature,” seeing 
nothing in the gloomy perspective but the terrific prospect of terminating 
her disastrous career within the walls of a prison. On Tomaso’s first 
introduction to her, he found her frying fish on a fire-shovel, and broiling 
sausages on the curling-tongs, with ‘Tom N , the money-lender. 
She was then far gone in a deep decline, and was the very picture of 
pining discontent and black despair ;” and from the effect of a cold in 
her head, was quite deaf; her voice, too, was so enfeebled, that it was 
with difficulty she could articulate a sentence, so that upon the whole 
nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the first and last interview 
withMiss R , for as she seemed incapable of communicating or de- 
rivngi any pleasure from conversation, Tomaso never repeated his visit. 
Thus destitute of the use of her faculties, it was impossible to form an 
idea of the extent of her knowledge, or the exact turn of her mind, unless 
from her poetical morceaux, which all breathed pure melancholy, and took 
a tone from her then deplorable situation. 

Her table was bestrewed with sonnets, satires, lampoons, and love 
elegies, but as he never was a quick reader of manuscript, Tomaso could 
not pretend to decide on their merits. The aforesaid Tom N——— was 
at that time collecting the memoirs of Miss R —, which he has 
since published, incorporated with his own, “each interwoven in the 
other's fate.” But the memoirs of such persons, if even genuine, can ex- 
cite but little interest, particularly when they are so manifestly partial as 
in the present instance. They are, in fact, her own memoirs, dictated by 
herself, and all written by Tom, who officiated merely as her amanuensis ; 
and the book may fairly be considered her own composition, except what 
her friend there says of himself. It was a just observation of Cicero, 
founded on nature, experience, and a knowledge of the human cha- 
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racter, when he considered that every client who applied for his legal 
assistance, misrepresented his own case. Such suspicions may fairly be 
entertained of those who write their own memoirs. Those of Miss 
R —— are replete with palliations for her crimes, and complaints of 
the i/liberality and intolerance of mankind. Intolerance forsooth! This 
unfortunate woman, conscious of her talents, supposed that the world 
should overlook or pardon her indiscretions; but we can never expect 
that mankind will ever be so dazzled by the splendour of talents, as to 
be blinded to the mischievous effects of their misapplication ; and vice 
and immorality, however adorned by the ebullitions of genius, the luxu- 
riance of fancy, or the embellishments of education, should never lose 
the stamp of its baseness, but at all times be separated and rejected, as 
the dross from the sterling ore. 








A worp or two or Tom N 7 


Tom was at that time the grand financier of the Fleet Prison ; that 
is to say, the great agent for raising the pecuniary supplies. It is re- 
corded of Archimedes, that if he had a fulcrum or basis on which to place 
his machinery, he could raise ‘the great globe itself, and all that it in- 
habits!” This, if he said, must have been a bounce ; tor by the intro- 
duction of an if, when it involves an impossibility, a man may promise or 
threaten to do any thing. 

Tom was, however, perhaps, as useful to that immediate society in 
which he moved, as the great Syracusan, for he had wonderful address 
in raising the supplies; and could, with great facility, transmute any 
species of property, without the aid of alchemy, into the philosopher's 
stone. 


‘* Let chemists toil like asses, 
Our fire their fire surpasses, 
And turns our lead to gold.’—Gay. 


Such a man was eminently useful in a prison, and Tom had ample em- 
ployment for the exercise of his financial abilities. 

A word or two of Tom’s early life. He was a native of the sister 
kingdom, and while yet young and tender was sent to Rome to be edu- 
cated, where he had an uncle a dignitary of the church, by whom he was 
adopted, and who destined his nephew for the priesthood. But the 
young eleve became refractory, and could not imbibe that esprit du corps 
which would qualify him for the sacerdotal office. He was therefore dis- 
carded the flock “as a lost sheep,” and finally returned to his native 
country. What were his immediate avocations in Ireland were not well 
known, and are rather enveloped in mystery ; but the first time he at- 
tained any notoriety, was his being tried in Dublin for forgery ; when he 
was found guilty, and received sentence of death. How he got his neck 
out of the halter is another mystery, for his sentence was not commuted 
even to transportation ; suffice it to say, that he ultimately got free, and 
was again let loose on society. On his emancipation from captivity he 
came to London, where he practised for many years that useful calling, a 
money lender. A money lender, by the way, is a person who has no 
money to lend, (of his own, ) but knows how to borrow from others, and 
acts as a medium between the borrowers and the lenders, reserving some 
pretty gleanings for himself, by which he contrives to make out a com- 
fortable living. In this avocation he flourished for several years, and 
became a formidable rival to the celebrated, or rather notorious, John 
K ——; but like his countryman Dennis Brulgruddery, © not thinking 
much about telling a bit ofa lie,” he one day swore in a court of justice 
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to what was discovered to be untrue, for which he was awarded a situa- 
tion in the pillory, where having “ fretted his hours upon the stage, his 
name was heard no more. 


ii 

p——_- was one of those unhappy beings whose propensities seemed 
equally divided between gambling and gormandising. He had been au 
eminent banker in the city of London, and was now a resident in the 
Fleet Prison, where his sojourn was more a measure of choice than ne- 
cessity. Candour, however, must admit, that it was not to defraud the 
fair creditor that he took shelter within its walls. Being a man of con- 
“siderable fortune, and of high blood, he indulged in those fashionable vices 
which, being too expensive, are unattainable to the low and vulgar, but 
are the constant attendants of those whose greatest delight consists in 
studying the beauties of Hoyle, and carrying them into execution. 

During one night’s unsuccessful play in one of the great houses at the 
west end of the town, Mr. P is said to have lost the enormous 
sum of fen thousand pounds at the gaming-table, for which he gave a 
draft, payable at sight, on that house in which he was a partner. It 
being, however, a gambling transaction, he might perhaps in the first in- 
stance have disputed its legality ; but having given the cheque for pay- 
ment, he converted it into a bond fide debt, for, as a valuable consi- 
deration was at least implied, it at once fixed him for its payment. But 
having slept a few hours, and becoming quite awake to his situation, and 
ashamed that so large a sum should be drawn out of the common stock 
for mere amusement, he hurried early the next morning into the city, be- 
fore the draft was presented, and forbid its payment ; the consequence 
was, that he was arrested and imprisoned for debt. In this situation he 
was abridged of few of his enjoyments, as the pleasures of the dinner- 
table divided the honours with those of the gaming-table, and here he 
could luxuriate in both ways, to his heart’s content. He had a dinner 
every day, é. e. he gave one, and saw company. His ordinary entertain- 
ments were sufficiently luxurious, and were always well attended; for he 
who can, and will, give a dinner, will never be at a loss for company, 
and can never fail to have at his table a strong muster of real or pre- 
tended friends. But one day in particular during the short sojourn ot 
‘Tomaso, Mr. P———-——. outdid all his former outdoings. It was a day 
consecrated to Bacchus and Epicurus, and terminated in a grand de- 
bauch. ‘The viands consisted of every delicacy of the season ; the wines 
were the choicest growth of Champagne and Burgundy ; and the guests 
assembled in due time, habited in their best paraphernalia. The etfluvia 
of the different dishes as they passed up stairs from the public kitchen, 
caused some of the unfortunate and hungry inmates to feel what Gadruin 
calls ** a sense of injustice,” by making them feel their inferiority, and de- 
plore the unequal distributions of fortune. All was now bustle and 
preparation, and some choice spirits assembled round the festive board, 
who soon * set the table ina roar.” But mark the contrast, or reverse 
of the medal. Ina room, diametrically opposite to this chamber of lux- 
ury, sat an unfortunate being, “steeped in poverty to the very lips,” 
musing over the breathless body of his departed wife, who had that very 
morning, after a painful and protracted illness, paid the last debt of na- 
ture, leaving her disconsolate husband to weep over her loss and his own 
mistortunes. 


— — THE BANKER. 











This melancholy spectacle had no more effect on the gourmands who 
sat opposite, with their door open, than the first act of a farce, or the 
opening scene of a pantomime. 
and characteristic. * Fillevery class” 


No—every thing there was consistent 
was the pass-word, and “ here's to 
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the devil with thinking,” the order of the day. But hitherto every thing 
was orderly and decorous, compared with what followed. Havi ing gained 
at complete victory over the daborious part of the entertainment, and after 
laying in quantum suficit of that stimulus to drinking, vulgarly deno- 
minated the devil, his infernal majesty was succeeded by nut cracking, 
peppered biscuits, munching of almonds and raisins, and the regular 
routine of excitements to brut: ility, which provoke the thirst, or give a 
zest to the “ fancy stirring bowl ;” and “ Jolly mortals fill your glasses,’ 
usurped the plac eof Non Nobis Domine. After such preparation, what man 
of spirit could be suspected of flinching from his bottle or deserting his 
colours ? 
Some of the convives now began to attempt playing off “ flashes of 

merriment,” and others essayed to retail “ stale jokes, and pilfered witti- 
cisms ;” but the party was too fur gone for the display of such delicate 
pleasantry. Songs in praise of drinking, and other feats of jollification 
usurped the place of toasts and sentiments; and at length, three times 
three, that climax of uproar and drunken riot, was ushered in with “a 
shout that tore hell’s concave.” 


At length by sleep and wine oppressed, 
"Bach vanquished hero sank—we know the rest.’ 


After about four hours’ good eating, and what the di//etanti call hard 
drinking, the room exhibited a scene not, unlike that described in the 
ballad of Chevy Chase, when the combatants were borne off the ground, 
each to his several stye, by his jackall in waiting. 


leon Wrist. 


Our friend the doctor one day after dinner recounted to his company 
the following exploit, which, according to Demosthenes, he greatly en- 
forced by appropriate action. Coming one night out of Drury Lane 
Theatre with two ladies, he called one of the coaches then on the stand. 
At that time, and at such an hour, the drivers of those accommodating 
vehicles were not under such strict discipline as they are at present, and 
coachee, like his betters, used to choose his company ; that is, he pre- 
ferred those who had farthest to go, that he might receive a larger tare. 
The doctor, who only wanted to go a near stage, and who had no notion 
that such a fellow as a hackney coachman, who sat there to be hired, should 
thus presume to pick and choose, enforced his claim in such a manner as 
brought the saucy charioteer to a sense of his duty, by inflicting on hifn 
sundry deadly blows, which obliged him to submit implic itly, and without 
further argument, to “his honour’s commands.” Bei ing conscious, how- 
ever, of having indulged rather ad Jibitum in the use of his arms, he 
thought it prudent not to drive up to the door of his house, but got out 
with his company at the corner of a neighbouring street, in order to avoid, 
an unpleasant visit next morning from the coachman, and thus he escaped 
forthe present. 

Some months had now elapsed after this rencontre, which, by the as- 
sailant was nearly forgotten, when one day, passing by the end of Ca- 
therine Street in the Strand, he was recognized by the coachman from 
his box, who instantly jumped down, ran to the doctor, and seizing him 
by the collar, insisted on his immediately going with him up to Bow Street. 
The doctor, who stoutly denied all knowledge of the transaction, made 
no objection to go before the magistrate, and opening the coach door, 
desired coachee to drive on. This was immediately assented to, and off 
they set. 

The judicial chair was at that time filled by Sir W—— ——, than 
whom there never presided a more imperious and intolerant lawgiver. 
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He was in fact, the very Minos, (or, to come nearer home, ) the judge 
Jefferies of the great Westminster Police Office. rhe doctor, who was 
well acquainted with this gentleman's severity of character, and foresaw 
that all his address would be called into action, In order to ward off the 
punishment that might possibly be denounced against him for ey agin 
the coachman, prepared himself most judiciously for the ordeal he was 
about to pass through. Anticipating that his iron wrist would be called 
up in evidence against him, he, whilst shut up in the coach, unscrewed 
that deadly instrument, and put it in his pocket. | He was now placed at 
the bar, where the charge was preferred, and the judges assembled. The 
accuser described himself as the victim of one of the most violent assaults 
ever inflicted on a peaceable, unoffending man, for which he sought re- 
dress from the laws of his country. The doctor was asked what defence 
he had to make to this grave accusation ? 

He strenuonsly denied all knowledge of the affair of which he stood 
accused ; and confidently asserted that the whole must have originated 
in the coachman’s mistaking his man. Such was the confidence with 
which he made this assertion, that it staggered the magistrate, and made 
even the accuser waver; and as there was no corroborating witness to 
the transaction, it became matter of consideration with the bench, whose 
testimony was most worthy of belief, the accuser or the accused. The 
coachman was again interrogated, and it was demanded what ground he 
had for supposing that this was the gentleman who had treated him so 
ill? His reply to this was, that the blows dealt out to him, particularly 
by the left hand of the person who committed the assault, were the most 
unmerciful he had ever felt in his life, and resembled more the strokes of 
a sledge-hammer than those of a human fist. ‘This was precisely what 
the doctor anticipated, and he was in fact preparing the match for firing off 
his great gun. He all this time, like “ Milton’s devil,” stood like a tower, 
with one hand in his breeches pocket, the other (or rather his wrist) in 
the breast of his coat; and on being asked to show his left hand, drew 
from his bosom the stump, and extending his arm in very heroic action, 
exclaimed emphatically, “ Sir, I have no left hand !” 

This exhibition of a man without a hand overwhelmed the coachman, 
and electrified the magistrates, and was to all intents and purposes es- 
tablishing an alibi; and the accuser was immediately loaded with re- 
proaches by the bench, for having presumed thus to vilify and expose to 
punishment, like a common delinquent, an innocent gentleman. Never 
was there a more signal instance of triumphant guilt. 

He was advised by the magistrate to bring his action immediately 
against the coachman for false imprisonment, for having seized him in the 
street and dragged him to justice; but this he had the magnanimity to 
decline, as he “ thought the poor man was acting under the influence of 
some unaccountable delusion.” 

he doctor was a great amateur, and occasional practitioner in the 
fine arts, and was not deficient in natural taste ; but he stood in great 
need of cultivation, which the most decided and purest taste always re- 
quires ; for the intellectual, as well as the corporeal taste, without cor- 
rection and cultivation, can never have a true relish for the refinement of 
art or the delicacies of the table. By dabbling with the colours, he had 
acquired a degree of execution ; but as for any thing like intrinsic merit, 
his productions in this way had none. But as Sir Joshua Reynolds was 


a doctor of law, he thought he might as well become a quack in pic- 


tures, and therefore took up painting as a profession, under the flattering 
auspices of the late gay Dux 


a tess of D—re ; and by embarking ona 
mee scale, and considerable expense, had the address, in a very few 
eee iL ¥ paint himself into prison, from which he was now endeavouring 
oO wor Ss way » mil of tile x . 

tk his way out through the aid of his palette, easel, and stick. He 
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painted portraits in oil colours, which were so badly executed in every 
sense, having neither the resemblance of Jew, Christian, or Turk, that it 
was matter of astonishment how he found any person who had patience 
to sit tohim. They had not even that lowest of all recommendations— 
likeness. He had, one morning, a whole-length canvas prepared for a 
lady of fashion, but she did not keep her appointment; then he 
substituted and polluted the “ virgin canvas,” by placing ou it an assassin- 
like portrait of one of his fellow prisoners. He also painted landscapes, 
which, like the works of Gainsborough, were equal to his portraits. In- 
deed, to use his own words, he had a dash at every thing. Some of his 
pastoral scenes were disposed of by raffle, and others deposited at the 
three golden balls for what his uncle would lend on them—or rather give 
for them, as they were never redeemed. Fortunately for the Apelles of 
the Fleet Prison, he had other resources beside the produce of his pencil, 
otherwise he must have been plunged into ‘dreadful difficulties, though 
ina jail, where it is presumed that all man’s difficulties terminate. How- 
ever, the little he made in that way served, as he used to say, to assist in 
carrying on the war. But he was one of those happy spirits, whose 
cheerfulness is diffused among all who come within the sphere of its in- 
fluence, and he was generally the centre of a group of laughing philoso- 
phers. He was hospitable, liberal, and generous beyond his means ; and 
one of those who, like Charles Surface, think “ justice a lame, hobbling 
beldame, whom they can't get to keep pace with generosity for the soul of 
them.” 


Mason M———. 


The courtesy of the army was never carried to a more ridiculous excess, 
than in the complimentary rank accorded to the soi-disant Major M— , 
This stupid, ignorant, little man, who used to strut about the corridors of 
the Fleet Prison like a bashaw, wrapped up en robe de chambre, was ori- 
ginally a fifer in a corps of volunteers in the town of Drogheda. He was 
a pert, saucy, impudent, little boy, and in those desirable qualities he 
greatly improved as he approached to man’s estate ; for 





‘* As the twig is bent the tree inclines.” 


Having served out his seven years’ apprenticeship to blowing his whistle, 
he became circumstanced somewhat like a young chimney-sweeper, i. e. 
too big to follow his trade, therefore he was dismissed the service. But 
as the gentlemen of the corps to which he had been attached wished to 
make some provision for him, and as the war with America had not ter- 
minated, they, by a subscription, enabled him to raise twenty men for the 
service of his country, for which he obtained the rank and pay of an 
ensign ; and through the regular routine of promotion in the service, rose 
to that of captain ; and, according to military courtesy, was either dubbed, 
or assumed the proud appellation of, major. ‘The major, however, “ never 
led a squadron in the field, nor the division of a battle Anew, more than a 
spinster ; for having commenced his career by raising recruits, he never 
was called on for any other service. In this department, however, he was 
eminently successful ; whether it were by some talismanic influence, such 
as is recorded of the pied-coat piper in Germany, who fascinated the chil- 
dren from their homes, to which they never returned, or from what other 
cause, the major was as successful in his calling as either Captain 
Plume, Serjeant Kite, or Roving Woolly.” 

The major, though now a prisoner in the Fleet, was otherwise unem- 
barrassed in his circumstances ; in fact, he considered his present situa- 


* Roving Woolly, a famous Scotch recruiting serjeant, whose baits for catching 
recruits surpassed all others of his own, or any other time, 
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tion only as warm winter quarters, where he might a aver _ — 
without the danger of exposing his pretty person to reing ( ¥ igurec - 
wounds or scratches. In a word, he was a man-of-war ee up — i- 
nary. Being unencumbered with a family, he usually, when at on ty, 
lived in a coffee-house, where, running up @ score, OF getting too deep 
with his tailor, instead of incurring the expenses of a lh or 
any other place of fashionable resort, he generally availed uimself’ o - 
invitation to retire into those rural retreats In Fleet Market or St. 
George's Fields, where, like Perriwinkle in the comedy, he might, (if he 
had a taste for it,) have travelled in books, till a commissioner for raising 
men for his Majesty’s service drew him from captivity. With respect to 
education, he may be said to have been profoundly ignorant, or, as Lord 
Chesterfield said of the Duke of Marlborough, eminently illiterate. His 
language bespoke the grossest ignorance, and he always spoke in the 
vulgar tongue: perhaps it was this that attracted the canaille, who 
usually flocked to his standard. Be that as it may, he was a most 
efficient officer in his calling. 





Tur Hon. Mrs. T 


The subject of the following memoir was the daughter of a lady who 
kept a boarding-house in the city of W estminster. What her maiden 
name was, has not transpired, for, like Dryden’s first poem on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, its fame is obscured in the splendour of the second. Among the other 
young gentlemen, scholars of Westminster, who used to take their com- 





mons at the house of her lady-mother, was the Hon. I . 
brother of Lord S——— and S———-, who was so fascinated with the at- 





tive and accomplished Miss , that, though then but a school-boy, 
he had the indiscretion to connect himself with her by marriage—a con- 
nexion which, like the Irish orator, who got up to sit down, seemed only 
formed to be broken; for the family of the young honourable were de- 
termined, on any terms, to sever such an unworthy alliance. Independent 
of the disparity in rank, there were other mysterious circumstances which 
rendered a dissolution of the marriage most desirable on the part of the 
noble family, whose relation appeared to have been the dupe of some 
deep-laid artifice. By what engine or thunderbolt of the law, to which 
they resorted, to blast what they considered a connexion that degraded 
the family name, is not now in the recollection of the writer, and is lost in 
the passing events of the day; but they did effect a dissolution of part- 
satiloocmeienn from the parties being under age, or some informality 
in the marriage ceremony ; suffice it to say, that the lady was reduced 
from her exaltation, and sunk to her original insignificance. She pro- 
bably received some pecuniary compensation for her loss of rank and 
conjugal disappointment, and determined to take vengeance. What 
will a woman not do, when crossed in love, and injured in reputation P 
Miss it seems had some theatrical talent, and in order to mortify 
her great relations, and gratify her own vanity, resolved to try her fortune 
onthe stage. In the first instance, she attracted great public curiosity, as 
the extraordinary circumstance of an hononrah/e lady going on the stage, 
was sufficient in itself, independent of what other attraction she might 
have had as an actress. 
She made her debit at Covent Garden, and in succession represented 
the characters of Mrs. Brittle, the Intriguing Chamber Maid. and some 
other parts equally appropriate. The attraction of her rank, and the 
name of the Honourable Mrs. T — in the bills, had a powerful 
etlect on the public. 











‘© Sir Arthur the Malates, how fine that will sound ! 
I'd rather the barn was sunk under ground.”—Swi/t. 
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What a fine sound it had in the play bills, “the part of Betty 
Flirt to be performed by the Honourable Mrs. ‘C————!" what 
attraction! This alone, for some time, drew great numbers to the 
theatre; but public curiosity, once gratified, she was reduced to the 
humiliating expedient of commencing stroller, where the same excitement 
to see a lady of quality sink into the character of a chamber maid, 
caused her to be tollowed for a short time, after which she finally sunk 
into oblivion. In her tour through the provinces, she visited Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and all the great towns, and finally returned to London. 

Mrs. ‘T-——————- was not a prisoner, though a diurnal visitor to the 
Fleet. She attached herself to a young gentleman who was then con- 
fined there, of the name of S , Who, when sober, was a well-bred 
and generous young fellow, with great personal recommendations ; but 
when tipsy, he was as outrageous as a Cherokee chief, or a hungry tiger, 
and became so ungovernable during those transmigrations trom the 
human to the brute nature, that it became necessary to confine him in the 
strong room, (the black hole of the prison,) to which the disorderly and 
refractory were consigned till the return of their lucid intervals. The 
turbulence of S ,on those occasions, was beyond belief; he used 
to bellow like a bull, and bound about like a leopard, threatening de- 
struction, and even death, to any person who had the temerity to 
approach him. Sometimes it became absolutely necessary to chain him 
down in his cell, where he has been known almost to dislocate his joints 
in his efforts to extricate himself from his manacles. When those 
paroxysms of rage had subsided, which they always did when the fumes 
of the liquor had evaporated, he was one of the most mild, gentle, young 
men imaginable, and pertectly inoffensive. 











“( that a man 
Should put an enemy in his mouth 
To steal aw ay his brains !” 





Though Mr. § —— was well comnected, and had high expectations, 
yet his friends suffered him to remain in prison, in the hope of taming 
and correcting his extravagant propensities. Delusive hope! No man 
ever came out of a prison better than he went in; and this, though fre- 
quently resorted to, is a most dangerous experiment ; for it requires the 
utmost efforts of human resolution to resist the nducements to vice, and 
escape the contaminations of such a place; of which the very person in 
question was a striking example: for by being so long confined in the 
Fleet and the King’s Bench, from the above laudable motive, he beeame 
so consummate a knave and swindler, that he ultimately qualified him- 
self asa fit subject for Botany Bay, whither he was sent some years since, 
probably to there terminate his hopeless career. 

But to return to our heroine. Mrs. T — administered — to 
her cher ami, during his captivity, all the comforts of which such a 
situation is susceptible ; soothing him by her blandishments, and enli- 
vening him by her conversation, which was witty, animated, and ele- 
gant. She appeared greatly attached to Mr. S——— —, who seemed to 
place in her the most implicit confidence ; but yet the tongue of slander 
whispered that she was by no means a pattern of fide lity. 

Since the period here alluded to, the author having lost all chu by 
which this memoir might have been continued, and not wishing to ine 
troduce any other than matter-of-fact, he here takes leave of the Hon. 
Mrs. T 
Mapame S———, arias Mrs. W——, THE ONCE CELEBRATED ACTRESS. 

The lady of whom we are now about to speak, was well known for 
many years in the theatrical world, and was so celebrated tor her per- 
formance of the part of Cowslip, that it has almost become identified with 
her real and proper name. She was also not less notorious as the chers 
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amie of the well-known Captain T , from whom having sepa- 
rated, she fell into arrears, and by an easy gradation of circumstances 
found herself in a prison. In this situation she encountered various 
vicissitudes, and no inconsiderable difficulties and privations. Being put 
to her shifts in various ways, she resorted to numberless expedients in 
order to support herself in a situation where theatrical talent was of no 
avail; till at length, by one of those unaccountable strokes of smiling 
chance she became the su/tana of Seignor S , a Mahometan mer- 
chant. S———— had the reputation of being immensely rich, but suffered 
himself to be thrown into prison for a disputed debt of considerable 
amount, which, though he had the means, he had not the inclination to 
pay. Here he lived in a style of oriental splendour ; he fitted up a mag- 
nificent mosque, and established a snug little harem, of which Madame 
W— became the high priestess, for which no one could be better cal- 
culated, having always about her that mixture of folly and wickedness 
that fitted her for any avocation, 

Senior 8 , the diffusion of whose wealth gladdened every bosom, 
in this limited but well-peopled region, soon became the Grand Seignor 
of the Fleet Prison, and found in his new sultana a person ready to admire 
and adopt all his habits and manners, and having no religion of her own, 
he found no difficulty in making her a Mussul-woman, tor she found the 
Alcoran just as good as the Bible. To please her new Great Mogul, she 
dressed to the idea of Fatima or Roxalana; sat squat on the floor like a 
tailor, on a superb ottoman ; wore trowsers, and the breeches also; ab- 
stained from pig’s meat, and quaffed sherbet, and did every thing da la 
Turque. “ O Mahomet, shut your eyes!” 

But the grand scene in this burletta was yet to be represented. Hav- 
ing completely entrapped the enraptured Mussulman, the farce of Selina 
and Azore consummated the wishes of this happy pair. At one end of 
the prison there is a projection forward, which from bottom to top affords 
an additional, or extra room, on each floor. These rooms, which are ge- 
nerally let out to the most opulent, or those who can best pay for them, are 
admirably suited to all the purposes of pomp or state, as they open into 
each other somewhat like those apartments in which routs are at present 
given. Qne of these floors was occupied by Signor Sambel, and here his 
nuptials with Mrs. W were solemnized with a degree of splendour 
seldom witnessed in a Christian country. - 

The inner apartment of this suit of rooms was converted into a grand 
mosque, and decorated with great taste and magnificence, where the 
Mussulman and the newly converted fair Mahometan were united in the 
sacred bonds of Hyman, according to the rites of the Mahometan religion. 
A sumptuous entertainment, to which all the rank and fashion of the 
place were invited, (for even in jail there are those silly distinctions,) 
succeeded the nuptial ceremony, and the happy pair remained for some 
time undisturbed on the throne of the Caliphs. But “ time, who steals 
our years away, will steal our pleasures too,” and the Turk, after the 
novelty and attractions of imprisonment were worn off, settled his affairs, 
broke up the divan, and left his fair captive behind him, “ to ruminate on 
what was past, and sigh alone.” 

l he abandonment of Ariadne by the perfidious Theseus, or of Calypso 
by Ulysses, was not to be compared to the effect produced on the new 
‘seapodiehacgpan plier ni mmr taeegk wast ee 

age was bi anted words,” then “’twas wild and loud, mad 

as the priestess of the Delphic god.” : 
a ord this fair forlorn one, has since obliged the world 
er memoirs, which, like those of the Bellamys, the Baddeleys, and 


the Billingtons, are a melange of theatrical common stuff, and uninter- 
esting nonsense. 














( Zo be continued.) 
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ODE TO IGNORANCE. 


Hart, Ignorance! majestic queen ! 
Mysterious, mighty, dark, profound, serene ! 
Sprung trom no upstart brood of Light, 
But of the House of Night! 
Daughter of that stupendous line, 
Which, ere the base-born Sun did shine, 
Or one plebeian star appear'd, 
Their awtul throne in > el rear d— 
The old nobility of Hell, 
Who through the realms of darkness wide, 
With lordly morgue and feudal pride, 
Did reign, and when imperial Satan tell, 
By rebel cherubim cast down, 
And robb’d of his ancestral crown, 
Receiv’d him like a Bourbon there, 
With fond aristocratic care. 
Hail! bounteous mother of a royal race ! 
Corruption, Bigotry, and Fraud, 
Reflect thy dim patrician face, 
And many a kingdom, fair and broad, 
Gireat Ignorance ! receive from thee,— 
Thou who didst take the world in fee !— 
Yes! thou dost call the total earth thy own ; 
And every Tyrant for his throne 
Doth homage at thy knee! 
Thou dost for kings in dungeons bind 
The anarch Truth, the rebel Mind, 
Who never slip their iron bolts, 
But some tair realm revolts. 
All hail! Legitimacy’s star ! 
Protectress of the Czar! 
Thee Czars invoke, and, gorged with Polish blood 
Hallow thy name, and style the great and good! 
Night of the Mind! too long 
Thy praise hath been unknown to song ! 


Hail! mighty, mighty queen! 
August! screne! 
Peers are thy children—noble peers !— 
Thou sucklest them upon thy breasts ; 
Thine is their youth, and thine their years, 
Transfus’d on them thy ample spirit rests ; 
Night of the Mind! all hail! 
Gloomy and grand, 
Through every land, 
Great queen! thou dost prevail ! 
And conquerors too are of thy brood! 
By thee they cheat the gibbets of their bones, 
By thee they run their race of blood, 
And mount by steps of villany to thrones. 
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Lo! how they raven, ramp, and roar ; 
The world’s fixed barriers scarcely bind them ; 
An Eden, is the land before— 
A wilderness, the land behind them. 
Who stamps their locust deeds with glory ? 
Who binds their brows with laurels gory ? 
Who magnifies their names in story ? 
Night of the Mind! again, again to thee 
We give the praise, for thou art She! 
But whither now ?— 
Whither, dismounting from the thundering car, 
Fliest thou the crimson fields of war ? 
What dust is that upon thy brow? 
It is not the dust of the battle-field :— 
Dost thou too haunt the schools ; dost thou 
The pen as well as faulchion wield ? 
Dost thou, with pale and plodding looks, 
Bow down thy stately head to books? 
Dost thou too mope with owlish eyes 
In garrets and through libraries? 
Yes! thou art there, 
As everywhere: 
Where more than in the schools hast thou thy reign ; 
Where oft’ner than in colleges a fane ? 
Thou too, in cabinets, when meet 
Grave councillors, the pilots of the realm, 
Hast ever thy unseen but lofty seat ; 
And often tak’st the helm. 
Faction, thy fav’rite son, then lifts his horn ; 
Corruption too, thy eldest-born, 
Holds universal sway : 
Then is the day, 
Or rather, I should sing, the night, 
Ot lords and churchmen, all who trust in thee, 
And hate with heart, and soul, and strength, the Light. 
Then Sinecurists sing with joy ; 
Then hath the gold of office no alloy 
Ot vile plebeian industry. 
Tax'd to the earth, the people moil and mourn— 
It is their vulgar lot, and must be borne. 
Thou too art found, 
And dost abound, 
Where bauble-sceptred Fashion sweeps the ground 
With diamond-spangled train ; 
And Vice and Folly, sisters twain, 
Together in sweet concord reign. 
Thou art the Genius of the West, 
And stand’st confest 
Wherever flutters fop, or sparkles belle, 

The park, the ball, the club, the turf, the hell. 
But ah !—what hideous change is this? 
Some damn'd magician interrupts our bliss. 

The eye-ball aches, 
And flashes on the sight a horrid gleam. 
Alas! ‘tis day that breaks! 
‘Tis orient Knowledge darts that baleful beam— 
Knowledge, thy ruthless foe ! 
Where wilt thou fly, how shun the blow ? 
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What work, what palisade behind ? 
Night of the Mind! 
Thy sons are stricken with dismay ; 
They cannot bear 
The hateful glare, 
But curse the name of Day. 
Prelates wake who long have slumber'd, 
Peers believe their days are number'd, 
Priests before their altars tremble, 
Courtiers shudder, kings dissemble, 
Pensioners and place-men quake, 
All the sons of rapine shake ; 
Gruillotines are lordly themes, 
Barricades haunt royal dreams, 
Bigots, trighted to their souls, 
Shrink into their filthy hopes, 
To his den Corruption steals, 
Retorm fierce-barking at his heels,— 
All expect disastrous doom, 
All the things that love the gloom, 
All that crouch, and skulk, and prowl, 
Wolf, and tiger, bat, and owl. 
Yet still to thee, their bounteous patroness, 
They lift adoring eyes ; 
And none apostatize. 
Nor aught the less 
Thy name they bless, 
Because thy kingdom hath been rudely torn, 
And of a mist or two thy goodly head been shorn. 
Oh! for thy loyal sons 
Hast thou no guerdon fair, no just reward ? 
No new resource, 
No untried force, 
To save them from their foe abhorr’d ? 
Come with a host of Huns! 
Unlock once more thy garners of the North: 
Unleash the Goth, and send the Vandal forth ; 
Put forth thy hidden might ; 
Collect the powers of Night ; 
Renew the glorious fight ; 
So may the Czar rebuild thy mouldering fanes ; 
So may'st thou hope, 
Loading thy foes with adamantine chains, 
With holy, heavenly Light triumphantly to cope ‘a ™ 


fn 














JOB HUMANITAS. 


THE PHILANTHOPIST. 


Mr. Martin's tender sympathy with the brute creation has long 
time since become proverbial. In that gentleman, every dog found a 
staunch friend, and every donkey claimed a zealous protector. Mr. 
Job Humanitas had a heart quite as full of the milk of human kind- 
ness. He was a most universal philanthropist. He did not limit his 
tender solicitude to cats and dogs, but extended his anxiety to the 
beetle, the worm, and other crawling, creeping things. But Job took 
high grounds in the scale of benevolence. He was the universal 
friend of his own species. His whole days and nights were consumed 
in devising means of contributing to the comfort and happiness of his 
fellow-creatures. He had constantly before his eyes the illustrious 
example of a John Howard, a Carlo Borromeo, a Father Las Casas, 
and other worthies, who have claimed distinction in the proudest 
walk of mortal excellence—philanthropy. 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Job Humanitas possessed a singular fail- 
ing, or rather call it fatality, of doing more mischief than good, 
whenever he volunteered his benevolent services. But for this un- 
lucky star, our friend Humanitas would have excited admiration— 
alas! hitherto he has only excited feelings of a different description ; 
and this proves the insufficiency of good intentions. Mr. Job got into 
sundry very unpleasant scrapes through his philanthropic propensities. 
It was a well-known fact, that whenever he attempted to arrange 
domestic dissensions, he generally succeeded in widening the matri- 
monial breach. He had a most confoundedly good-natured way of 
telling unpleasant truths, and then he would conclude, “ But we should 
be lenient, for we have all our faults.” This sapient piece of’ intelli- 
gence always marred the good effect of his good intentions. 

Mr. Job Humanitas had squandered a handsome fortune in the 
prodigal indulgence of his benevolent partialities. So far so good— 
but then he was making constant appeals to the pockets of his friends, 
his acquaintance, and the public at large, which appeals were any 
thing but acceptable. Then again, our friend would stumble on the 
most unlucky moment for making the said demands. If a particular 
friend had just suffered a great loss through the treachery of a friend, 
his other friend, Mr. Job Humanitas, was sure to call the next morn- 
ing, with a face full of placidity and smiles, and for what purpose ? 
l'o condole with his suffering friend? No. To give advice as to the 
means of lessening the loss? No. To offer any other species of 
consolation? No: he would call simply to ask his smarting friend to 
subscribe to a charity society ; probably this was the fourth time Mr. 
Job had come on the same errand. 

Well then, again—supposing there was a crisis in the nation, a 
panic in the city—half a dozen gigantic failures—dreadful accounts of 
starvation in manufacturing towns—or awful symptoms of a threatened 
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war;—why, then Mr. Job Humanitas was sure to insert in the public 
papers a touching appeal, concerning * @ case of peculiar distress,” a 
widow with six helpless infant children, &c. &c. Besides this, Mr. 
Job had taken the whole army of refugees and exiles under his pecu- 
liar protection—Poles and Greeks, Spaniards and Portuguese—they 
were all, by turns, the objects of his tender solicitude. He was a 
great advocate and promoter of charity bazaars, those admirable 
specimens of Aenbug, where, for a stated entrance-money, varying 
from six shillings to three shillings and sixpence, you have the advan- 
tage of seeing how the most beautiful of the aristocracy can ape the 
manners of shop-girls ; and where, under pretence of doing an act of 
charity, sundry other acts are performed, not quite so consonant with 
such christian-like duties. For ex: imple, a smile from a pretty girl 
will stand you in a guinea; a soft look will cost, perhaps, much more ; 
but a little bit of fugitive flirtation may, perhaps, fetch the high price 
of five pounds, ri ather an expensive article, considering that the same 
may be had gratis—indeed for the mere asking, on other occasions— 
but cert: uinly without the mystification of being a charity flirtation ; - for, 
as charity covereth a multitude of sins, charity bazaars we conceive 
to be an admirable invention for a certain desc ription of sinners. 

Mr. Job Humanitas had become, in process of time, not merely an 
excessive bore, an intolerable nuisance, but a positive object of dread 
and terror. No sooner was his benign countenance perceived ap- 
proaching, in the full solicitation of placid smiles and kindness-beam- 
ing looks, than his friends, anticipating an attack, would instinctively 
clap their hands on their pockets and sound a hasty retreat. Every 
one of his acquaintance was aware that Job's s placid mouth was never 
opened but to ask for something—there was treachery lurking in that 
angelic smile, that softness of tone, that benevolence of look. Ah! 
he would stab one to the heart with the most melting tenderness of 
language and expression. Yes, he would atrociously pounce upon a 
man just after he had lost a large sum at whist or ecarté, and, with the 
most cruel softness and placidity, would accost him thus—* Ah! 
Mr. Simmons, my good friend !—Mr. Simmons, you are, of all men, 
[a smile, ] the one I most wished to see now—alas! a case of peculiar 
distress—the circumstances are harrowing, [a sigh ]—a most respect- 
able man in the silk trade, left a beggar by the hardness of the times, 
[a groan ]—you, I know, are never deaf to the appeals of charity, La 
benignant look, ] &c. &c. 

Let the reader be duly informed that Mr. Job was a member of 
every charitable society and association in the metropolis. Let him 
also learn that he had the four-and-twenty hours at his undisturbed 
disposal ; and then Jet him consider whether or no the acquaintances 
of the philanthropist were not justified in dreading his presence, and 
even in bestowing upon him the unenviable designation of that plague, 
or that nuisance, or that any other expressive idiom of the kind. 
The cholera morbus, or the scarlet fever, could not be more studiously 
avoided than the Humanitas-complaint. When the dreaded figure of 
Mr. Job was perceived at the corner of the street, armed with his 
umbrella, peculiar flat-fashioned hat, sable dress, and clean thick white 
cravat, all redolent of neatness and simplicity—when, I say, this 
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very respectable apparition struck the sight of the loungers, you saw 
them all, (as if under the influence of an electric shock, or the dread 
of a pelting storm, ) rushing in all directions to take shelter, some in 
the neighbouring club-houses, others at pastry-cooks, others at the 
nearest friend's or in a shop—fortunate indeed, if by this precipitate but 
prudent flight, they evaded the danger—fortunate, thrice fortunate if 
for that day they had escaped the Humanitas-aggression, at the trifling 
expense of taking a tartlet or a jelly, buying a pair of gloves, or 
meeting face to face the most inveterate proser of the club, to which 
they fled for refuge. . 

Our unconguerable philanthropist had converted his house into a 
menagerie, as well as an hospital for animals. His parlour and study 
were filled with dogs, cats, birds, &c. &c.; and other places of the 
house were appropiated to the interesting ivalids. As he would not 
kill a spider from principle, his rooms afforded a very picturesque spe- 
cimen of cobweb-work. Flies kept a constant hum; rats and mice 
galloped at pleasure, in no dread of the fat, slothful cat, that dozed 
comfortably on the rug close by the fire; all sorts of vermin crawled 
along the floor, or on the tables ; in fine, the whole place presented a 
striking picture of uncomfortableness, noise, filth, and unsavoury 
smells. And yet Mr. Job Humanitas was remarkably neat and clean 
in his person; for he held it as a maxim, that a clean exterior had a 
strong affinity with a pure mind and a clear conscience. Well, then, 
how was this effected? Why the philanthropist never suffered any 
of his favourites to encroach on his private chamber: the spot was 
sacred, and instantaneous destruction inevitably awaited the offender. 
It was fortunate that Job was a bachelor, and it was also fortunate 
that he was not blessed with near relations, as there would be some 
difficulty in reconciling the duties of the former with his exuberant 
philanthropic propensities. His brothers and nephews had prudently 
taken themselves to a better world, long before the philanthropist was 
left a beggar by dint of injudicious philanthropy. As for a wife, it 
would have been cruel to condemn a female to share the affections of 
Mr. Humanitas with a whole crew of reptiles, and to be exposed to 
constant fits of jealousy by the tenderness of the gentleman towards 
a favourite dog or a pet cat. 

In the course of his eccentric career, Mr. Job was guilty of many 
curious blunders, occasioned by his indiscreet philanthropy. We will 
submit to our readers one of the most striking. 

One night, as Mr. Humanitas was returning home from a charity 
meeting, he perceived two objects lying on the ground at no great 
distance one from the other. The night was dark, the street deserted, 
and, save the long row of hackney-coaches, with the coachmen sleep- 
ing on their seats, nothing gave indication of life. But by the almost 
expiring light of a neighbouring public-house, Job discovered that the 
objects on the ground were an old man and an old woman immersed in 
deep slumber. They were far gone in strong potations, or, as it may 
more energetically be expressed, “ beastly drunk ;” and their present 
appearance was enough to repel the most humane loiterer on the street. 
Not so our philanthropist. No sooner did he perceive the drunken 
couple, than his heart expanded with benevolence. “ Poor people,” 
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he said, “ they have made too free with their cups; but we should be 
lenient, for we have all our faults.” 

The next thing, of course, was to protect the “poor people.” 
Why, they were exposed to all the inclemency of the weather—it 
might rain, or it might snow—at all events, it was bitter cold, and 
that was a sufficient cause for anxiety. Mr. Humanitas set imme- 
diately about providing for the helpless slumberers. He wisely con- 
cluded that they were man and wife, and that they had got drunk at 
the neighbouring public- -house. But why should they be man and 
wife ? went ask an inquisitive reader. Why should they not? would 
answer Mr. Job Humanitas. However, the question was never put 
to him; the age—the appearance—the rank in lite—their being toge- 
ther, &c. determined the philanthropist to come to the foregoing con- 
clusion ; and without troubling himself any further with dilatory in- 
vestigations, which might only retard the work of charity, he called 
out * Coach! coach!" 

Coach! coach! did not answer. ‘The horses remained quiet in 
their pensive mood, and the coachmen continued their tranquil slum- 
bers. The philanthropist then approached the stand, shook the leg of 
the first coachee, and having succeeded in awaking the sleeping Jehu, 
proceeded to request his assistance and co-operation towards his phi- 
lanthropic purpose. 

The “ interesting slumberers” were forthwith put into the hackney- 
coach, and our phil: inthropist directed the driver to take them to the 
first inn. This was punctually done. Job, with his perennial smile, 
addressed the landlord: “ My good man, see you take care of this 
poor couple, have them carefully put to bed ; they are now insensible, 
poor creatures; they made too free with—but we should be lenient, for 
we have all our faults.” 

Our benevolent friend saying this, and putting some money into the 
landlord’s hand, took his departure perfectly satisfied with the good 
action which he had been performing. Meantime, not without a 
small degree of difficulty, the “ interesting couple” were tumbled into 
one bed, as it is most fit that husband and wife should be. They slept 
very comfortably; the fumes of the spirits in which they had in- 
dulged operated most powerfully, and, as a poetaster would say, they 
remained under the influence of Morphe us until far advanced in “ 
morning. ‘They made but one sleep of it ; and, indeed, the people : 
the inn began to feel some surprise at the lateness of the hour ia 
by people in the humble rank of life to which the present lodgers be- 
longed. Still, no one dared to inte rrupt the privacy of man and wife. 

But as every thing in this our sublunary world must have an end, 
the profound slumbers of the cov ple were, according to the absolute 
law of nature, to come to a termination. The first that awoke was 
the old woman; she yawned and rubbed her eyes, and then rubbed 
them again in sealies bewilderment. Why, surely this was not her 
room—those curtains—that mirror—the furniture—good gracious ! 
they all bespoke a higher degree of prosperity than that to which she 
had been accustomed. She rubbed her eyes again, and then she 
pricked her ears, for she thought she heard a sound—a strange sound, 


very much resembling a snore—the deuce! it was a snore! a full, 
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overgrown, and bare-faced snore! She turned to investigate into the 
cause of the slumbering sound. “ Angels and ministers of grace J 
&c.—the snorer was a man—a bona fide man—there was the unshaven 
beard. Ah! horror!—an old man too! The poor woman was 
frightened out of her wits—a glimpse of the horrible truth flashed 
across her mind—a flood of light as to the meaning of her having a 
partner in bed, next threw additional dismay into her imagination. 
She gave a shrill scream, and then she sprung from the bed, and then 
she gave another and a louder scream. 

Powerful as the slumber of her extraordinary bedfellow was, it 
could not yet stand the test of a feminine tongue’s most energetic 
screaming. He awoke, and started, and looked about, and there he 
saw his impromptu wife, roaring in the highest degree of agitation 
and confusion. Sooth to say, the man himself was not a little con- 
fused at the scene; and, after pinching his arm to ascertain whether 
he might not be dreaming, he ejaculated, “ Bless my soul, what’s the 
meaning of all this?” 

« What's the meaning, you wi//ain /” roared the indignant female. 
“ Ar'n’t you ashamed of yourself? uination is the meaning!” 

The man stared to the utmost stretch of his visual organs. “ Why, 
the old woman must be mad. Who the devil brought you here ?” 

* Aye! who brought me here 7?” 

This was a perplexing question to resolve; and both parties, for 
want of better occupation, began to abuse each other in all the 
warmth and energy of Billingsgate oratory. The noise soon drew the 
attention of the landlord, and he proceeded forthwith to the spot. 
Fearing some great mischief from the ferocious tone in which the 
contending parties were carrying on the engagement, he burst into 
the room without further ceremony. “ For shame!” he said, “ you 
are disturbing the whole parish with your cries, and you endanger the 
reputation of my house.” 

“ The reputation of your house, truly!” screamed the old woman. 
“ A proper fellow are you, and the sich of ye, to talk of reputation. 
Think of my reputation.” 

“ This is too bad! man and wife to quarrel so!” 

* Man and wife!” exclaimed the man, springing from the ground 
as if to avoid the sting of a loathsome reptile. “ Man and wife! 
Bless my soul, she is not my wife !” 

* Come, come, this won't do. I see how it is—you are not yet 
recovered from the effect of your cups.” 

“I tell you what, master landlord, you may think this a good joke, 
but I won't put up with it; and as for the old woman e 

The old woman here interposed a volley of her most tempestuous 
eloquence. When she had fully exercised her lungs and her tongue, 
and when her male companion had done wondering, and swearing, and 
inquiring, the real truth came to light. The landlord felt satisfied 





that the holy ceremony of matrimony had not been performed as re- 

garded his guests, and he moreover concluded that a wag had been 

playing a trick; but then, how reconcile this idea with the respectable 

appearance, and grave and benevolent de 
“ Stop! IT think e left his card.” 
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Ile fumbled for it, and found it—no time was lost. Man and 
woman, the interesting objects of the philanthropist’s care, hurried to 
his residence without loss of time. Mr. Job Humanitas received 
them with his usual placidity of voice and manner.—* Ah! | see— 
you come to thank me for the little service I did you last night.” 

* Little service, sir! What do you mean ? You have caused my 
ruination, screamed the old hag, ** and must make a virtuous woman 
of me!” 

* Aye, there it is,” said the man. * She insists on being made a 
virtuous woman, and she won't hear reason.” 

Things were explained; and Mr. Job Humanitas stared and looked 
foolish. But this was no sufficient compensation for the clamorous 
woman. 

* But how am J to make her a virtuous woman?” inquired he, 
puzzled. 

“ Why, sir, by marriage. / have no money, and—you see— 

Mr. Job Humanitas looked grave for a moment, and then agreed to 
the propriety of providing a marriage portion for the interesting 
bride that he had taken under his protec 2 It is not certain whe- 
ther this last adventure cured our friend of his philanthropic med- 
dlings—we believe not. 
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VENETIAN SERENADE. 
Air—** Love among the Roses.” 


Tue vesper star 
Is set above ; 
The sweet guitar 
Is breathing love ; 
And maids, with eyes of summer light 
With songs awake the cloudy night. 
Oh come, my love! ere dawns to-morrow, 
We'll snatch a golden hour trom sorrow. 


The moon looks on 
The silver wave ; 
The winds are gone 
To ocean's cave ; 
The gondolet skims o'er the tide, 
The lover sighs at beauty’s side: 
Oh come, my love! 


No more delay, 
My ling’ring bride! 
Too soon will day 
Our pleasures chide ; 
Phe matin-bird unfolds his wing, 
And silence wraps the dulcet string : 
Oh come, my love! 











MASQUERADING. 
BY CORNELIUS CROWQUILL, ESQ. 


Ir has long been a point of our credo to regard the beautiful fable of 
THE AGEs as a type of man’s existence. The golden age ! W hat is 
that but youth—youth, pure and glittering as a Queen Anne s guine: 
—before the sceptre-touch of vice has withered a sinew of life—be- 
fore a grain of baser metal has entered into alloy with the precious 
ore? The silver age! 1s not that but another name for manhood— 
lusty, all-hoping manhood ; losing, indeed, the bright, sunny land- 
scapes of young life ; but rejoicing, confiding still, and believing that 
the way is not all barren before—fondly gazing over the desert of 
days, in hopes to catch a glimpse of some bright oasis amid the cheer- 
less expanse of that arid waste? The brazen age! the age of iron ! 
Who will not recognize in these the heartlessness, the worthlessness 
of latter-life; when avarice and ambition share the man between 
them; and that which the traveller mistook for a grove of refreshing 
shade, proves but a forest of poison-trees, beneath whose branches his 
companions are falling—about whose roots their scattered bones are 
bleaching ? 

But we are getting too dolorous—no fault of ours, but of the wea- 
ther's—* flying showers now about.” Let us begin a new paragraph ; 
we are not among the upas trees yet, and where’s the use of tele- 
scoping into their horrid shades from this hill-side, (doewn-hill, though it 
be,) of our days, and conjuring up fearful phantoms out of their 
scathed branches? Ours is a tale of the golden age—a picture of 
ourself in our younger years—the faded miniature that hangs over 
the mantle of our memory, before Time had ruled his lines upon our 
forehead, before the envious crow had left his foot-prints upon our 
temples—when we were romantic, and loving, and believing, and con- 
fiding—when the glance of a pair of bright eyes would set our souls 
a-boiling, and a pair of rosebud lips would make us break all the Ten 
Commandments. We were romantic—it’s no use denying it—we 
were very romantic; in love from morning till night, from week's end 
to week's end, trom May-day morning to May-day morning again ; in 
love with dark beauties, in love with fair beauties—with black eyes, 
with blue eyes, with hazel eyes—with black hair, with brown hair, 
(both dark and light.) with auburn hair, with golden hair ; with all, 
i) short, but downright carrots. We were desperately enamoured of 
Grecian coiffures, and positiv ely dying for crops—we offered our vows 
to moon-taced damsels, and swore sweet love-oaths to oval beauties. 
Our pen was employed almost solely on sonnets to Emily, impromptus 
to Eliza, lines to Ellen on her attaining her fifteenth year, and stanzas 
to Adelaide on the death of a favourite canary. | 
chiefly of romances, in which we always played t 
course came off with flying colours. 1 : 
and G then-a-days, like winking— 
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dours, all about love, and tournaments, and cruel damsels, and faith- 
tul knights. There was not an artifice in use among lovers, from 
Deucalion’s flood downwards, but was as familiar to us as putting on 
our gloves. Our mind was filled with balconies, and billet-doux, and 
rope ladders, and early masses. Duennas we despised, uncles we 
abhorred—nay, we were not over and above tond of fathers and 
mothers ; and as tor brothers and sisters, we positively hated them— 
such jealous, super-scrupulous creatures, neither romantic themselves, 
nor tolerant of romance in others. And how vain, how paltry seemed 
the recreations of modern days! A’ ball, “tea and sandwiches in- 
cluded” —what was oy to the fasein: iting, fairy-like celebration of a 
masquerade ¢ A play or an opera—what was either, in comparison 
with a good, honest, “Hy fashioned Spanish bull-tight > A masquerade, 
however, was our chief delight ; and every romance or drama that 
contained a scene of that kind, was honoured with an especial emi- 
nence on our favourite book-shelf. We were masquerade-mad. We 
would have given the world to make an assignation ina domimo: we 
would have consented to a change of the national creed, if it might 
have been accompanied with a carnival. We longed to have been 
born in Venice—that was the watale solwm of our heart: our cradle 
should have been a gondola—our mistress the Adriatic. Pleasant 
enough to have had a “aison with the doge’s wite! Venice! dear 
Venice ! how we loved that amphibious city, with all its ‘ intestinal 
canals ;” and gladly, right gladly would we have given up old England, 
magna charta and all, for the privilege of its delightful harle quinade ! 
Talk of liberty !—what liberty could stand in competition with that of 
a carnival 7 
Such were my notions—I shan't say how many years ago—ten, 
twenty, forty, may-be—in my golden age. And it came to pass that, 
Autumn h: aving shaken the leaves of my native groves about my ears, 
I was mma by an old, well-to- do-in-the- wort relative, to take 
my first sight of London. We have had many “ pictures of London,” 
by many and various hands, some good, some bad, some indifferent. 
I shall not add one to the number. I shall not say what I thought on 
seeing the Abbey, what I felt on ascending the Monument, what | 
ate at the London Coffee-house, what I drank in the Adelphi Shades. 
In those days, indeed, eating and drinking, and abbey-viewing, and 
monument-mounting, had little charm for me. No doubt I did eat 
and drink, and poke my head into this and that lion’s mouth, as my 
betters had done before me; but, as I said before, these things had 
none of my love—no hold upon my imagination—no abiding-place in 
my heart. But joyous was the hour when, unfolding the yet- -damp 
pages of the * Morning Herald,” I read, in seeming letters of gold, 
that a grand masquerade, of unprecedented splendour, was to be 
holden at the opera house. Here, then, the climax of all my wishes 
was attained, the seventh-heaven of my hopes was blazing before me, 
the object of my warmest aspirations was within my grasp, the moving 
dream of my lite was about to be realized. [| was in an extacy—no 
wonder—I read the announcement over and over again—that, and 
nothing but that. There were other matters of deep interest in the 
same broad sheet : a rumour of war in one of the leaders, and of 
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volution in a postscript. But for them I heeded not. What were 
revolution and war in competition with a masquerade! let them heep oft 
rising till after the masquerade, and I didn’t care. Again and again I 
read the delicious paragraph, and believed every word of its splendid 
assurances. My uncle asked me what they said about the fall in the 
funds yesterday, but I silently handed him the paper; my aunt re- 
quested to know whether there was any thing about the poor man 
who was run over at Charing Cross last night, but I was dumb. 
Cripples and three per-cents, what abominations were they! Har- 
lequin and Columbine—these were the sole objects of my thoughts, 
the bright deities of my mind, the morning and evening stars of my 
contemplation! But I didn’t choose my uncle and aunt to know 
that, for they were not romantic. They had passed the sé/ver age, 
and I pitied their baseness of metal. With me all was brightness and 
joy: the dullest thing in life was a domino. All the rest was span- 
gle. Beggary seemed but a fanciful disguise—a suit of rags but the 
garb of a mummer. 

My deéjetiné was over—though untouched that best and whitest of 
bread, unbroken those newest of new-laid eggs—I had breakfasted on 
an advertisement. ‘To uncle and aunty’s solicitudes, my plea was in- 
disposition ; and, for the sake of my conscience, let me here remark, 
that I didn’t consider myself lying—I was only masquerading. Every 
thing I did, took the colour of a masquerade; and when I rose from 
the table, it was with the air of a harlequin—with the air of a har- 
lequin I vanished (you couldn't call it any thing else) out of the 
breaktast-parlour ;—with a step that might have done honour to 
that man-rainbow, I tripped up a flight of forty stairs, to the solitude 
of my chamber. Tlere 1 ran over my stores of romantic masking, and 
long was the doubt betore I could fix on a character among all those 
glorious dramatis persone in which to make my début. Hamlet had 
its advantages, but was too moody: harlequin was vastly attractive, 
but then I hadn't found out the perpetual motion: Hafiz, Persian 
Hatiz, might do some execution among the moon-faced damsels, but | 
didn't like the eastern costume. Abelard! but then a cowl wasn't 
becoming. Raleigh! but then I might fall in with some ugly devil of 
an Elizabeth, to whom I should be obliged to sacrifice on the shrine 
of the unities. In a word, after ransacking the four quarters of the 
globe—to say nothing of New Holland—I fixed upon Romgo. And 
off to Mr. Thresher’s I went, and got supplied with a Romeo suit on 
“the most reasonable terms,” and secured my “ character ticket” at 
the theatre, and engaged a room at some neighbouring hotel to dress 
in—tor I didn’t choose to let my unromantic relatives into the secret 
of my whereabout. The morning was spent in conning over my part 
of Romeo, and trying on a few postures to give effect to the character. 
Evening closed in at last—I thought it never would—and I hastened 
to take possession of my room in the Haymarket. The clock struck 
ten—a quarter past——halt’ past—and I sallied forth @ da Montaque, 
and forced my way through the gaping crowd that had assembled 
under the opera colonnade. 





Llow my heart beat as I follow eda group of anonymous ladies up 
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moon mask in that little cloak-room, ad sinistram!’ But oh, oh, oh! 
how my whole being was on fire when I stood at the head of that last 
flight of steps that leads down into the glittering arena, and yore 
plated the whole scene of magic-seeming revelry! IT had read « 
Aladdin in his garden of pearls and di: amonds, | had heard of dreamers 
waking amid the splendours of fairy-land; but every thing seemed 
nothing now, compared with the dazzling scene before my eyes. 
Harlequins, columbines, knights, ladies, monks, nuns, yagers, flower- 
girls, gipsies, sailors, sylphs, Jews, Mussulmans, Spaniards, Indians, 
country belles, rustic beaux, Falstatts, Shylocks, Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, aid Wives of Windsor, were there, and a plentiful sprinkling of 
dominos, by way of shades to the picture. Music was breathing its 
charms over all, and various serio-comic groups of characters were 
enjoying the pleasures of the dance. Well might my foot falter on 
the step, well might a sigh escape my lips as I pressed that magic 
floor; I was at last at a masquerade. All the bright materials 
romantic adventure were within my grasp; dark eyes were glancing 
under silken masks, and lovely lips were lying ensconced beneath 
those jalousies of lace-work. “ About and about” paced the gay 
troops of maskers—whispered words were breathed into loving cars 
sighs, that scorned the concealment of envious visors, were escaping 
from tender bosoms—vows were being uttered—contessions of lony- 
concealed attachment were being made. 

Was I quite bewildered, or did those coal-black e yes glance so be- 
witchingly on me? I was not mistaken; again the lightning is flash- 
ing from that heaven into my soul. Lovely creature! elegant being! 
not all the houris of Paradise could match thy beautiful form; not 
Dian herself could tread her favourite fields with a more graceful and 
elastic step! By heaven, she is parted from her company ! a sudden 
rush of uproarious bacchanals has left her alone and unprotected. 
il address her; now is the lucky moment of my life—now my star 
is on the ascendant, shining forth without cloud or halo—now Cupid 
beckons me onward with his rosy finger--now I am on the eve of an 
adventure. IT rush forward—the love ly being perceives my approach, 
and another glance of the ante lope-eyes comple te my capture. 

“* Loveliest of your sex!” I exclaim, * brightest star of my exist- 
ence, deign a glimpse of heaven to one who doats on, who adores 
you! Withdraw the envious cloud; and pardon, O pardon the pre- 
sumption of love—forgive the daring of a young heart!" and then, 
breaking out into Shakspeare— 


‘¢ Love is a smoke, rais‘d with the tume of sighs, 
being purg’d, a fire, sparkling in love rs’ eyes ; 
being vex'’d, asea, nourish d with lovers’ tears: 
What is it else ? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gail, and a preserving sweet.” 


My fair one seemed bewildered at first: sweet bewilderment! at 
length the gates of utterance were thrown open: “ My eyes, you're 
arumun! L’spose you be one o' them as is paid for hactin’ at this 
‘ere masquerade; but I’m blow’d if you shall hact on me, so take 
that.” 
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That, be it known, was a tremendous smack in the face: not that 
I felt it very acutely, for my mind had received such a shock that 
the lesser was forgotten in the greater evil. But oh! what a blow on 
my sensibilities was there ; what a blasting of my fairest hopes ; how 
rudely had I been waked out of my pleasantest of all pleasant dreams ; 
how cruelly had all my visions of love and beauty been dispelled ; 
how had my treasures of glittering gold been changed into withered 
leaves; how had my city of palaces been swallowed up in an earth- 
quake ; how had my heart turned grey ina night! 

When I came to myself—for I had been in a mental swoon—my 
Juliet had disappeared, and I turned, disgusted, to another part of 
the room. ‘There, in a “* temporary shed,” erected between two of 
the wings, persons were dealing out wine to the various guests. Jews 
and Gentiles were hob-nobbing together, and Turkish pachas were 
setting the injunctions of the prophet tat naught. Harlequin was fast 
asleep i in a corner, and Columbine was laid up with a tight shoe. Sir 
John Falstaff was blowing up Mary Queen of Scots for joining in a 
quadrille with Robin Hood, after having refused an offer from him- 
self. Shylock had got a rare bargain of flesh, in the shape of a 
buxom milkmaid; and Don Quixote was accusing Alexander the 
Great of having purloined his pocket-handkerchief. A Cistercian 
nun, that was standing by, took hold of my arm, and asked me to 
* treat her to a glass o’ summat;” and the Lady Abbess, who was 
with her, and stunk most infernally of gin, inquired if I'd “ any ob- 
jections to havin’ a bit o' supper with em up stairs.” I scarcely need 


say that I declined the honour, and slunk out of the corner as speedily 


as possible. In my hurry I stumbled against a Holy Father, of some 
order or orders unknown, for which I obtained from his reverence a 
hearty damn; and, upsetting the basket of a flower-girl soon after, 
was addressed in words which were anything but flowers of speech. 
In short, I was completely disenchanted. My romance had received 
a shock which nothing could cure. I hurried off to my hotel over the 
way—threw aside my Veronese trappings, and thrust my visor into 
the fire. 1 forswore masquerading for ever and ever, and clinched 
the oath witha pious amen. I have kept my vow. I have never been 
disguised since—except once or twice in liguor—and what's more, 


I've never read, written, nor quoted a line from Romeo and Juliet 
from that day to this. 








JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEWTON FOSTER.” 


‘* Bound ‘prentice to a waterman, 
I learnt a bit to row ; 
And, bless your heart, | always was so gay.” 


I pip not awake the next morning till roused by the police, who 
brought us up to the magistrates. The crowd who followed appeared 
to make no distinction between the prisoners and the witness, and 
remarks not very complimentary, and to me very annoying, were 
liberally made. * He's a young hand for such work,” cried one. 
‘ There’s gallows marked in his face.” observed another, to whom, 
when I turned round to look at him, I certainly could have returned 
the compliment. ‘The station was not far from the magistrates’ office, 
and we soon arrived. ‘The principal officer went into the inner room, 
and communicated with the magistrates before they came out and 
took their seats on the bench. 

“Where is Jacob Faithful? My lad, do you know the nature of 
an oath 2” 

I answered in the affirmative; the oath was administered, and my 
evidence taken down. It was then read over to the prisoners, who 
were asked if they had any thing to say in their defence. Fleming, 
who had sent for his lawyer, was "“givlacd to make no answer. Ma- 
rables quietly replied, that all the boy had said was quite true. 

“ Recollect,” said the magistrate, “ we cannot accept you as king's 
evidence; that of the boy is considered sufficient.’ 

“1 did not intend that you should,” replied Marables ; * I only 
want to ease my conscience, not to try for my pi ardon.” 

They were then committed for trial and led away to prison. I 
could not help going up to Marables and shaking his hand, before he 
was led away. He lifted up his two arms, for be was still handcuffed, 
and wiped his eyes, saying, “ Let it be a warning to you, Jacob—— 
not that I think you need it; but still I once was honest as yourself 
—and look at me now.” And he cast his eyes down sorrowfully 
upon his fettered wrists. They quitted the room, Fleming giving 
me a look which was very significant of what my chance would be, if 
ever I fell into his clutches. 

“We must detain you, my lad,” observed one of the magistrates, 
‘without you can procure a suflicient bail for your appearance as 
witness on the trial.” 

[ replied, that I knew of no one, except my master, Mr. Drum- 
mond, and my schoolmaster, and had no means of letting them know 
of my situs ition. 

The magistrate then directed the officer to go down by the first 
Brentford coach, acquaint Mr. Drummond with what had passed, and 


' Continued from vol, vin. p. 425. 
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that the lighter would remain in charge of the river police, until he 
could send hands on board of her; and I was allowed to sit down on 
a bench behind the bar. It was not until past noon that Mr. Drum- 
mond, accompanied by the Domine, made his appearance. To save 
time, the magistrates gave them my deposition to read; they put in 
bail, and I was permitted to leave the court. We went down by the 
coach, but as they went inside and I was out, I had not many ques- 
tions asked until my arrival at Mr. Drummond's house, when I gave 
a detailed account of all that had happened. 

“ Proh! Deus!” exclaimed the Domine, when I had finished my 
story. “ What an escape! How narrowly, as Propertius hath. it, 
femininely, ‘ Hripitur nobis yam pridem carus puer. Well was it, 
that thou hadst learnt to swim—thou must have struggled lustily. 
© Pugnat in adversus ire natator aquas, yea, lustily for thy life, child. 
Now, God be praised!” 

But Mr. Drummond was anxious that the lighter should be brought 
back to the wharf; he, therefore gave me my dinner, for T had eaten 
nothing that day, and then despatched me in a boat with two men, to 
bring her up the river. The next morning we arrived; and Mr. 
Drummond, not having yet selected any other person to take her in 
charge, I was again some days on shore, dividing my time between 
the Domine and Mr. Drummond's, where I was always kindly treated, 
not only by him, but also by his wife and little daughter Sarah. 

A master for the lighter was soon found, and as I passed a con- 
siderable time under his orders, I must describe him particularly. 
Ile had served the best part of his life on board a man-of-war, had 
been in many general and single actions, and at the battle of ‘Trafal- 
gar had wound up his servitude with the loss of both his legs, and 
an out-pension from Greenwich Hospital, which he preferred to being 
received upon the establishment, as he had a wife and children ; 
since that time he had worked on the river. He was very active, 
broad shouldered, and had probably, before he lost his legs, been a 
man of at least five feet eleven or six feet high, but as he found that 
he could keep his balance better upon short stumps than long ones, 
he had reduced his wooden legs to about eight inches in length, 
which, with his square body, gave him the appearance of a huge 
dwarf. He bore, and I will say most deservedly, an excellent cha- 
racter. Tis temper was always cheerful, and he was a little inclined 
to drink; but the principal feature in him was his lightness of heart ; 
he was always singing. His voice was very fine and powerful; when 
in the service, he used to be summoned to sing to the captain and 
officers, and was the delight of the forecastle. His memory was re- 
tentive, and his stock of songs incredible; at the same time, he seldom 
or ever sung more than one or two stanzas of a song in the way of 
quotation, or if apt to what was going on, often altering the words to 
suit the occasion, He was accompanied by his son Tom, a lad of my 
own age, as merry as his father, and who had a good treble voice and 
a great deal of humour: he would often take the song up from his 
father, with words of his own putting in, with ready wit and good 
tune. We three composed the crew of the lighter ; and as there had 
wready been considerable loss trom demurrage, were embarked as 
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soon as they arrived. The name of the father was Tom Beazely, but 
he was always known on the river as * old ‘Tom,” or, as some more 
learned wag had christened him, “ the Merman on tivo sticks.” As 
soon as we had put our traps on board, as old Tom called them, he 
received his orders, and we cast off trom the whart. ‘The wind was 
favourable. Young ‘Tom was as active asa monkey, and as full of 
tricks. His father took the helm, while we two, assisted by a dog of 
the small Newfoundland breed, which Tom had taught to take a rope 
in his teeth, and be of no small service to two boys i In bowsing on a 
tackle, made sail upon the lighter, and away we went, while old ‘Tom's 
strain might be heard from either shore. 


- Loose, loose every sail to the breeze, 
Phe course of the vessel luiprove, 
I’ve done with the toil of the Se us, 

Ye sailors I'm bound to my love,” 


* ‘Tom, you beggar, is the bundle ready for your mother? We 
must drop the skiff}, Jacob, at Battersea reach, and send the clothes 
on shore tor the old woman to wash, or there'll be no clean shirts for 
Sunday. Shove in your shirts, Jacob, the old woman won't mind that. 
She used to wash for the mess. C lap on, both of you, and get an- 
other pull at those haulyards. ‘That'll do, my bantams. 


‘* Tloist, hoist, eve ry sail to the breeze 
Come, shipmates, and join in the song, 

Let’s drink while the barge cuts the seas, 
To the gale that m: ay drive Ler along.” 


‘Tom, where's my pot of tea? Come, my boy, we must pipe to 
a sn Jacob, there’s a rope towing overboard. Now, ‘Tom, 
hand me my tea, and [ll steer with one hand, drink with the 
other, and as for the legs, the less we say about them the better. 
‘No glory I covet, no riches I want, 


Ambition is nothing to me, 
But one thing | bee of kind heaven to grant—” 


IIere ‘Tom's treble chimed in, handing him the pot. 


“ For breakfast a ¢ 


oo 


ood pot of tea.” 


« Silence, you sea-cook! how dare you shove in’ your penny 
whistle 2? Hlow’s tide ‘Tom 7” 

“ Three-quarters ebb.” 

“ No it a’n’t, you thief; how is it, Jacob 7” 
‘ About half, I think.” 
‘ And you're right.” 
‘What water have we down here on the side 7” 

“You must give the point a wide berth,” replied I, * the shoal 
runs out. 

‘Thanky, boy, so I thought, but wasn't sure :” and then old Tom 

me out in a beautiful air. 
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‘¢ Trust not too much your own opinion, 
When your vessel's under weigh, 

Let good advice still bear dominion, 
That's a compass wall not stray.” 
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that the lighter would remain in charge of the river police, until he 
could send hands on board of her; and I was allowed to sit down on 
a bench behind the bar. It was not until past noon that Mr. Drum- 
mond, accompanied by the Domine, made his appearance. To save 
time, the magistrates gave them my deposition to read; they put in 
bail, and I was permitted to leave the court. We went down by the 
coach, but as they went inside and I was out, I had not many ques- 
tions asked until my arrival at Mr. Drummond's house, when I gave 
a detailed account of all that had happened. 

“ Proh! Deus!” exclaimed the Domine, when I had finished my 
story. “ What an escape! How narrowly, as Propertius hath it, 
femininely, ‘ Eripitur nobis jam pridem carus puer. Well was it, 
that thou hadst learnt to swim—thou must have struggled lustily. 
‘ Pugnat in adversas ire natator aquas,’ yea, lustily for thy life, child. 
Now, God be praised!” 

But Mr. Drummond was anxious that the lighter should be brought 
back to the wharf; he, therefore gave me my dinner, for I had eaten 
nothing that day, and then despatched me in a boat with two men, to 
bring her up the river. The next morning we arrived; and Mr. 
Drummond, not having yet selected any other person to take her in 
charge, I was again some days on shore, dividing my time between 
the Domine and Mr. Drummond's, where I was always kindly treated, 
not only by him, but also by his wife and little daughter Sarah. 

A master for the lighter was soon found, and as I passed a con- 
siderable time under his orders, I must describe him particularly. 
He had served the best part of his life on board a man-of-war, had 
been in many general and single actions, and at the battle of Trafal- 
gar had wound up his servitude with the loss of both his legs, and 
an out-pension from Greenwich Hospital, which he preferred to being 
received upon the establishment, as he had a wife and children ; 
since that time he had worked on the river. He was very active, 
broad shouldered, and had probably, before he lost his legs, been a 
man of at least five feet eleven or six feet high, but as he found that 
he could keep his balance better upon short stumps than long ones, 
he had reduced his wooden legs to about eight inches in length, 
which, with his square body, gave him the appearance of a huge 
dwarf. He bore, and I will say most deservedly, an excellent cha- 
racter. His temper was always cheerful, and he was a little inclined 
to drink; but the principal feature in him was his lightness of heart ; 
he was always singing. His voice was very fine and powerful; when 
in the service, he used'to be summoned to sing to the captain and 
officers, and was the delight of the forecastle. His memory was re- 
tentive, and his stock of songs incredible; at the same time, he seldom 
or ever sung more than one or two stanzas of a song in the way of 
quotation, or if apt to what was going on, often altering the words to 
suit the occasion. He was accompanied by his son Tom, a lad of my 
own age, as merry as his father, and who had a good treble voice and 
a great deal of humour: he would often take the song up from his 
father, with words of his own putting in, with ready wit and good 
tune. We three composed the crew of the lighter ; and as there had 
already been considerable loss from demurrage, were embarked as 
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soon as they arrived. The name of the father was Tom Beazely, but 
he was always known on the river as “old Tom,” or, as some more 
learned wag had christened him, “ the Merman on two sticks.” As 
soon as we had put our traps on board, as old Tom called them, he 
received his orders, and we cast off from the wharf. The wind was 
favourable. Young Tom was as active as a monkey, and as full of 
tricks. His father took the helm, while we two, assisted by a dog of 
, the small Newfoundland breed, which Tom had taught to take a rope 

in his teeth, and be of no small service to two boys in bowsing on a 
tackle, made sail upon the lighter, and away we went, while old Tom’s 
strain might be heard from either shore. 


** Loose, loose every sail to the breeze, 
The course of the vessel improve, 
I’ve done with the toil of the seas, 
Ye sailors I’m bound to my love,” 


* Tom, you beggar, is the bundle ready for your mother? We 
must drop the skiff, Jacob, at Battersea reach, and send the clothes 
on shore for the old woman to wash, or there'll be no clean shirts for 
Sunday. Shove in your shirts, Jacob, the old woman won't mind that. 
She used to wash for the mess. Clap on, both of you, and get an- 
other pull at those haulyards. That'll do, my bantams. 


‘* Hoist, hoist, every sail to the breeze, 
Come, shipmates, and join in the song, 

Let’s drink while the barge cuts the seas, 
To the gale that may drive her along.” 


“'Tom, where's my pot of tea? Come, my boy, we must pipe to 
breakfast. Jacob, there’s a rope towing overboard. Now, Tom, 
hand me my tea, and I'll steer with one hand, drink with the 
other, and as for the legs, the less we say about them the better. 

“No glory I covet, no riches I want, 


Ambition is nothing to me, 
But one thing I beg of kind heaven to grant—” 


Here Tom’s treble chimed in, handing him the pot. 
“‘ For breakfast a good pot of tea.” 


« Silence, you sea-cook! how dare you shove in your penny 
whistle ? How’s tide Tom?” 

“ Three-quarters ebb.” 

“ No it a’n’t, you thief ;- how is it, Jacob?” 

“ About half, I think.” 

« And you're right.” 

« What water have we down here on the side?” 

“ You must give the point a wide berth,” replied I, “ the shoal 
runs out.” 

“ Thanky, boy, so I thought, but wasn’t sure:” and then old Tom 
burst out in a beautiful air. 


‘* Trust not too much your own opinion, 
When your vessel's under weigh, 

Let good advice still bear dominion, 

That's a compass will not stray.” 
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“ Old Tom, is that you?” hallooed a man from another barge. 

« Yes; what's left of me, my hearty,” 

“ You'll not fetch the bridges this tide—there’s a strong breeze 
right up the reaches below.” 

«“ Never mind, we'll do all we can. 


“ If unassailed by squall or shower, 
Wafted by the gentle gales, 

Let’s not lose the favouring hour, 
While success attends our sails.” 


“ Bravo, old Tom! why don’t the boys get the lines out, for all the 
fishes are listening to you,” cried the man, as the barges were parted 
by the wind and tide. 

“I did once belong to a small craft, called the Arion,” observed 
old Tom, “ and they say as how the story was, that that chap could 
make the fish follow him just when he pleased. I know that when 
we were in the North Sea, the shoals of seals would follow the ship 
if you whistled; but those brutes have ears—now fish hav'n't got 
none. 


“ Oh well do I remember that cold dreary land, 
Where the northern light 
In the winter's night, 

Shone bright in its snowy strand.” 


« Jacob, have you finished your breakfast? Here, take the helm, 
while I and Tom put the craft into a little apple-pie order.” 

Old Tom then stumped forward, followed by his son and the New- 
foundland dog, who appeared to consider himself as one of the most 
useful personages on board. After coiling down the ropes and sweep- 
ing the decks, they went into the cabin to make their little arrange- 
ments. 

“ A good lock that, Tom,” cried the father, turning the key of 
the cupboard. (I recollected it, and that its snapping so loud was the 
occasion of my being tossed overboard.) Old Tom continued: “I 
suy, Tom, P ing won't be able to open that cupboard, so I'll put the 
sugar and the grog into it, you scamp. It goes too fast, when you're 
purser’s steward. 


“ For grog is our larboard and starboard, 
Our main-mast, our mizen, our log, 
On shore, or at sea, or when harbour’d, 

The mariner's compass is grog.” 


“But it ar'n’t a compass to steer steady by, father,” replied Tom. 

*« Then don’t you have nothing to do with it, Tom.” 

“ I only takes a little, father, because you mayn’t take too much.” 

“ Thanky for nothing; when do I ever take too much, you scamp ?” 

“ Not too much for a man standing on his own pins, but too much 
for a man on two broomsticks.” 


“ Stop your jaw, Mr. Tom, or I'll unscrew one of the broomsticks, 
and lay it over your shoulders.” 


“ Before it’s out of the socket, I'll give you Jeg-bail. What will 
you do then, father ?” dhkeltinied ba var 


“ Catch you when I can, Tom, as the spider takes the fly.” 
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a“ —_— the good o’ that, when you can’t bear malice for ten mi- 
nutes ?” 

“ Very true, Tom, then thank your stars that you have two good 
legs, and that your poor father has none.” 

“I very often do thank my stars, and that’s the truth of it; but 
what's the use of being angry about a drop of rum, or a handful of 
sugar ?” 

‘“‘ Because you takes more than your allowance.” 

“ Well, do you take less, then all will be right.” 

* And why should I take less, pray ?” 

“‘ Because you're only half a man; you haven't any legs to provide 
for, as I have.” 

« Now I tell you, Tom, that’s the very reason why I should have 
more, to comfort my old body for the loss of them.” 

“ When you lost your legs you lost your ballast, father, and, there- 
fore, you mus'n’t carry too much sail, or you'll topple overboard some 
dark night. If I drink the grog it’s all for your good, you see.” 

“ You're a dutiful son in that way, at all events ; and a sweet child, 
as far as sugar goes; but Jacob is to sleep in the cabin with me, 
and you'll shake your blanket forward.” 

¢ Now that I consider quite unnatural ; why part father and son ?” 

“ It’s not that exactly, it’s only parting son and the grog bottle.” 

“ That's just as cruel; why part two such good friends ?” 

“Cause, Tom, he’s too strong for you, and floors you sometimes.” 

“ Well, but I forgives him; it’s all done in good humour.” 

“Tom, you're a wag; but you wag your tongue to no purpose. 
Liquor ar’n’t good for a boy like you, and it grows upon you. 

“ Well, don’t I grow too? we grow together.” 

“ You'll grow faster without it.” 

“ T’ve no wish to be a tall man cut short, like you.” 

“Tf I hadn't been a tall man, my breath would have been cut short 
for ever; the ball which took my legs, would have cut you right in 
half.” 

“ And the ball that would take your head off, would whistle oyer 
mine ; so there we are again.” 

« And there’s the grog, fast,” replied old Tom, turning the key, 
and putting it in his pocket. “That's a stopper over all; so now we'll 
go on deck.” 

I have narrated this conversation, as it will give the reader a better 
idea of Tom, and his way of treating his father. Tom was fond of 
his father, and although mischievous, and too fond of drinking, when 
he could obtain liquer, was not disobedient or vicious. We had 
nearly reached Battersea-fields when they returned on deck. 

“ Do you know, Jacob, how the parish of Battersea came into 
possession of those fields ?” | 

“ No, I do not.” 

«“ Well, then, I'll tell you; it was because the Battersea people 
were more humane and charitable than their neighbours. There was 
a time when those fields were of no value, now they’re worth a mint 
of money, they say. The body of a poor devil, who was drowned in 
the river, was washed on shore on those banks, and none of the pa- 
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rishes would be at the expense of burying it. The Battersea people, 
though they had least right to be. called upon, would not allow the 
poor fellow's to be lying on the mud, and they went to the ex- 
pense. Now when the fields became of value, the other parishes 
were ready enough to claim them, but the case was tried, and as it 
was proved that Battersea had buried the body, the fields were de- 
cided to belong to that parish. So they were well paid for their 
humanity, and they deserved it. Mr. Drummond says you know the 
river well, Jacob.” 

“ T was born on it.” 

“ Yes, so I heard, and all about your father and mother’s death. 
I was telling Tom of it, because he’s too fond of bowsing up his jib.” 

“ Well, father, there’s no occasion to remind Jacob; the tear is in 
his eye already,” replied Tom, with consideration. 

“]T wish you never had any other drop in your eye,—but never 
mind, Jacob, I didn’t think of what I was saying. Look ye, d’ye see 
that little house with the two chimneys—that’s mine, and there’s my 
old woman—I wonder what she’s about just now.” Old Tom paused 
for a while, with his eyes fixed on the object, and then burst out— 


“ I’ve crossed the wide waters, I’ve trod the lone strand, 
I've triumphed in battle, I’ve lighted the brand ; 

I've bore the loud thunder of death o’er the foam, 

Fame, riches, ne’er found them,—yet still found a home,” 


“ Tom, boy, haul up the skiff and paddle on shore with the bundle; 
ask the old woman how she is, and tell her I'm hearty.” Tom was 
in the boat in a moment, and pulling lustily for the shore. “ That 
makes me recollect when I returned to my mother, a’ter the first 
three years of my sea service. I borrowed the skiff from the skipper 
—I was in a Greenland-man, my first ship—and pulled ashore to my 
mother’s cottage under the cliff. I thought the old soul would have 
died with joy.” Here old Tom was silent, brushed a tear from his 
eye, and as usual commenced a strain, sotto voce. 

“ Why what’s that to you, if my eyes I’m a wiping, 
A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way.” 


“ How miserable,” continued he, after another pause, “the poor 
thing was when I would go to sea—how she begged and prayed— 
boys have no feeling, that’s sartain. 


“OQ bairn, dinna leave me, to gang far away, 
O bairn, dinna leave me, ye’re all that 1 hae, 
Think on a mither, the wind and the wave, 
A mither set on ye, her feet on the grave.” 


“ However, she got used to it at last, as the woman said, when she 
skinned the eels. ‘Tom's a good boy, Jacob, but not steady, as they 
say you are. His mother spoils him, and I can’t bear to be cross to 
him neither ; for his heart's in the right place after all. There’s the 
old woman shaking her dishclout at us, as a signal. I wish I had gone 
on shore myself, but I can’t step into those paper-built little boats, 
without my timber toes going through the bottom.” 

Tom then shoved off the skiff. When half way between the 
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lighter and the shore, while his mother stood watching us, he laid on 

his oars. “Tom, Tom!” cried his mother, shaking her fist at him, 

as he stooped down his head, “ if you do, Tom !” 

ne “Tom! Tom!” cried his father, shaking his fist also, “if you dare, 
om !” 

But Tom was not within reach of either party; and he dragged a 
bottle out of the basket which his mother had intrusted to him, and 
putting it to his mouth, took a long swig. 

“ That's enough, Tom,” screamed his mother, from the shore. 

“ That's too much, you rascal !” cried his father, from the barge. 

Neither admonition was, however, minded by Tom, who took what 
he considered his allowance; and then very coolly pulled alongside, 
and handed up the basket and bundle of clean clothes to his father. 
Tom then handed the boat's painter to his father, who, I perceived, 
intended to salute him with the end of it, as soon as he came up; 
but Tom was too knowing—he surged the boat a-head, and was on 
deck and forward, before his father could stump up to him. The 
main hatch was open, and ‘Tom put that obstacle between his father 
and himself, before he commenced a parley. 

“What's the matter, father?” said Tom, smiling, and looking at 
me. 

“ Matter, you scamp! How dare you touch the bottle ?” 

“rhe bottle—the bottle ’s there, as good as ever.” 

“ The grog is what I mean—how dare you drink it ?” 

“T was half way between my mother and you, and so I drank 
success and long life to you both. Arn’t that being a very dutiful 
son ?” 

“T wish I had my legs back again, you rascal.” 

“ You wish you had the grog back again, you mean, father. You 
have to choose between—for if you had the grog, you'd never keep 
your legs.” 

“For the matter of drinking the grog, you scamp, you seem de- 
termined to stand in my shoes.” 

“ Well, shoes are of no use to you now, father—why shouldn't I? 
Why don’t you trust me? If you hadn’t locked the cupboard, I 
wouldn't have helped myself.” And Tom, whose boot-lace was loose, 
stooped down to make it fast. 

Old Tom, who was still wrath, thought this a good opportunity, as 
his son’s head was turned the other way, to step over the bricks, with 
which, as I before said, the lighter had been laden level with the 
main hatchway, and take his son by surprise. Tom, who had no idea 
of this manceuvre, would certainly have been captured, but, fortu- 
nately for him, one of the upper bricks turned over, and let his father's 
wooden leg down between two of the piles, where it was jammed 
fast. Old Tom attempted to extricate himself, but could not. “Tom, 
Tom, come here,” cried he, “ and pull me out.” 

“Not I,” replied Tom, coolly. 

“ Jacob, Jacob, come here; Tom, run and take the helm.” 

“ Not I,” replied Tom. 

“ Jacob, never mind the helm, she'll drift all right for a minute,” 
cried old Tom; “ come, and help me.” 
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But I had been so amused with the scene, and having a sort of 


feeling for young Tom, that I declared it impossible to leave the helm 
without her going on the banks. I shetehhte:‘vomaiaed, wishing to 
see in what way the two Toms would get out of their respective 
scrapes. : 

“ Confound these ——! Tom, you scoundrel, am I to stick here 
all day ?” 

“ No, father, I don’t suppose you will. I shall help you directly.” 

“ Well, then, why don’t you do it?” 

“ Because I must come to terms. You don’t think I'd help myself 
to a thrashing, do you ?” 

“ I won't h you, Tom. Shiver my timbers if I do.” 

“ They're in a fair way of being shivered as it is, I think. Now, 
father, we're both even.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

«« Why, you clapped a stopper over all on me this morning, and 
now you've got one on Y songnege 

« Well, then, take off mine, and I'll take off your's.” 

“ If I unlock your leg, you'll unlock the cupboard.” 

« Yes,” 

“ And you promise me a stiff one after dinner ?” 

“ Yes, yes, as stiff as I stand here.” 

“ No, that will be too much, for it would set me fast. I only like 
it about half and half, as I took it just now. 

Tom, who was aware that his father would adhere to his agreement, 
immediately went to his assistance, and throwing out some of the 
upper bricks, released him from his confinement. When old Tom was 
once more on the decks, and on his legs, he observed, “ It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. The Joss of my legs has been the 
saving of you many a time, Mr. Tom.” - 

It was now time to anchor, as we were meeting the flood. Tom, 
who officiated as cook, served up the dinner, which was ready; 
and we were all very pleasant, Tom treating his father with perfect 
confidence. As we had not to weigh again for some hours, our 
repast was prolonged, and old Tom having fulfilled his promise to his 
son, of a stiff one, took one or two himself, and became very garrulous. 

“Come, spin us a good yarn, father, we've nothing to do, and 
Jacob will like to hear you.” 

“ Well, then, so I will,” answered he, “ what shall it be about ?” 

“ Fire and water, of course,” replied Tom. 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you something about both, since you wish it ; 
how I came into his Majesty's sarvice through fire, and how the 
officer who pressed me went out of it through water. I was still 
‘prentice, and wanted about three months to sarve my time, when of 
course I should no longer be protected from sarving the king, when 
the ship I was in, sailed up the Baltic with a cargo of bullocks. We 
had at least two hundred on board, tied up on platforms on every 
deck, with their heads close to the sides, and all their sterns looking 
in board. They were fat enough when they came on board, but soon 
dwindled away: the weather was very bad, and the poor creatures 
rolled against each other, and slipped about in a way that it pitied 
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= to see them. However, they were stowed so thick, that they 
eld one another up, which proved of service to them in the heavy 
gales which tossed the ship about like a pea in a rattle. We had 
joined a large convoy, and were entering the Sound, when as usual 
it fell calm, and out came the Danish gun-boats to attack us. The 
men-of-war who had charge of the convoy behaved nobly: but still 
they were becalmed, and many of us were a long way astern. Our 
ship was pretty well up, but she was too far in-shore; and the Danes 
made a dash at us with the hope of making a capture. The men- 
of-war, seeing what the enemy were about, sent boats to beat them 
off; but it was too late to prevent their boarding, which they did. 
Not wishing to peep through the bars of the gaol at Copenhagen, we 
left the ship in our boats cn one side, just as the Danes boarded on 
the other, and pulled towards the men-of-war’s armed boats coming to 
our assistance. The men-of-wars’ boats pulled right for the ship to 
retake her, which they did certainly, but not before the enemy had 
set fire to the vessel, and had .then pulled off towards another. 
Seeing this, the men-of-wars’ boats again gave chase to the Danes, 
leaving us to extinguish the flames, which were now bursting out 
fore and aft, and climbing like fiery serpents up to the main catharp- 
ings. We.soon found that it was impossible: we remained as long as 
the heat and smoke would permit us, and then we were obliged to be 
off; but I shall never forget the roaring and moaning of the poor 
animals who were then roasting alive. It was a cruel thing of the 
Danes to fire a vessel full of those poor creatures. Some had broken 
loose, and were darting up and down the decks goring the others, and 
tumbling down the hatchways: others remained trembling, or trying 
to snuff up a mouthful of fresh air amongst the smoke; but the 
struggling and bellowing, as the fire caught the vessel fore and aft, 
and was grilling two hundred poor creatures at once, was at last 
shocking, and might have been heard for a mile. We did all we 
could. I cut the throats of a dozen, but they kicked and struggled 
so much, falling down upon, and treading you under their feet; and 
once one laid upon me, and I expected to be burnt with them, for it 
was not until I was helped that I could get clear of the poor animal. 
So we stayed as long as we could, and then left them to their fate ; 
and the smell of burnt meat as we shoved off, was as horrible as the 
cries and wailings of the poor beasts themselves. The men-of-war 
boats returned, having chased away the Danes, and very kindly offered 
us all a ship, as we had lost our own, so that you see that by fire I 
was forced into his Majesty’s sarvice. Now, the boat which took us, 
belonged to one of the frigates who had charge of the convoy, and the 
lieutenant who commanded the boat was a swearing, tearing sort of 
chap, who lived as if his life was to last for ever. After I was taken 
on board, the captain asked me if I would enter, and I thought that I 
might as well sarve the king handsomely, so I volunteered. It's 
always the best thing to do, when you're taken, and can't help your- 
self, for you are more trusted than a pressed man who is obstinate. 
I liked the service from the first—the captain was not a particular 
man ; according to some people's idea of the service, she wasn’t in 
quite man-of-war fashion, but she was a happy ship, and - men 
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would have followed and fought for the captain to the last drop of 
their blood. That's the sort of ship for me. I’ve seen cleaner decks, 
but I never saw merrier hearts. The only one of the officers disliked 
by the men was the lieutenant who pressed me ; he had a foul mouth, 
and no discretion; and as for swearing, it was really terrible to hear 
the words which came out of his mouth. I don’t mind an oath rapped 
out in the heat of the moment, but he invented his oaths when he 
was cool, and let them out in his rage. We were returning home, 
after having seen the convoy safe, when we met with a gale of wind 
in our teeth, one of the very worst I ever fell in with. It had been 
blowing hard from the S.W., and then shifted to the N.W., and made 
a cross sea, which was tremendous. Now, the frigate was a very old 
vessel, and although they had often had her into dock and repaired 
her below, they had taken no notice of her upper works, which were 
as rotten as a mediar. I think it was about three bells in the middle 
watch, when the wind was howling through the rigging, for we had 
no canvas on her ‘cept a staysail and trysail, when the staysail sheet 
went, and she broached-to afore they could prevent her. The lieu- 
tenant I spoke of had the watch, and his voice was heard through the 
roaring of the wind, swearing at the men to haul down the staysail, 
that we might bend on the sheet, and set it right again; when, she 
having, as I said, broached-to, a wave—aye, a wave as high as the 
maintop almost, took the frigate right on her broadside, and the bul- 
warks of the quarter-deck being, as I said, quite rotten, cut them off 
clean level with the main chains, sweeping them, and guns, and men, 
all overboard together. The mizen-mast went, but the main-mast 
held on, and I was under its lee at the time, and was saved by cling- 
ing on like a nigger, while for a minute I was under the water, which 
carried almost all away with it to leeward. As soon as the water 
passed over me, I looked up, and around me—it was quite awful ; 
the quarter-deck was cut off as with a knife—not a soul left there, 
that I could see ; no man at the wheel—mizen-masts gone—skylights 
washed away—waves making a clear breach, and no defence; boats 
washed away from the quarters—all silent on deck, but plenty of 
noise below and on the main-deck for the ship was nearly full of 
water, and all below were hurrying up in their shirts, thinking that 
we were going down. At last the captain crawled up, and clung by 
the stancheons, followed by the first lieutenant and the officers, and 
by degrees all was quiet, the ship was cleared, and the hands were 
turned up to muster, under the half-deck. There were forty-seven 
men who did not answer to their names—they had been summoned 
to answer for their lives, poor fellows! and there was also the swear- 
ing lieutenant not to be found. Well, at last we got the hands on 
deck, and put her before the wind, scudding under bare poles. As 
we went aft, to the taffrail, the bulwark of which still remained, with 
about six feet of the quarter-deck bulwark on each side, we observed 
something clinging to the stern ladder, dipping every now and then 
into the sea, as it rose under her counter, and assisted the wind in 
driving her before the gale. We soon made it out to be a man, and 
I went down, slipped a bowling knot over the poor fellow, and 
with some difficulty we were both hauled up again. It proved to be 
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the lieutenant, who had been washed under the counter, and clung 
to the stern ladder, and had thus miraculously been preserved. It 
was a long while before he came to, and he never did any duty the 
whole week we were out, till we got into Yarmouth Roads ; indeed, he © 
hardly ever spoke a word to any one, but seemed to be always in 
serious thought. When we arrived, he gave his commission to the 
captain, and went on shore; went to school again, they say, and bore 
up for a parson, and for all I know, he'll preach somewhere next Sun- 
day. So you see, water drove him out of the service, and fire forced 
me in. There’s a yarn for you, Jacob.” 

‘I like it very much,” replied I. 

* And now, father, give us a whole song, and none of your little 
bits.” Old Tom broke out with the “Death of Nelson,” in a style 
that made the tune and words ring in my ears for the whole evening. 

The moon was up before the tide served, and we weighed our an- 
chor; old Tom steering, while his son was preparing supper, and I 
remained forward, keeping a sharp lock out, that we did not run foul 
of anything. It was a beautiful night, and as we passed through the 
several bridges, the city appeared as if it were illuminated, from the 
quantity of gas throwing a sort of halo of light over the tops of the 
buildings which occasionally marked out the main streets from the 
general dark mass—old Tom’s voice was still occasionally heard, as 
the scene brought to his remembrance his variety of song. 

“ For the murmur of thy lips, love, 
Come ct pe unto me, 


As the sound of oars that dip, love, 
At moonligit in the sea.” 


I never was more delighted than when I heard these snatches of 
different songs poured forth in such melody from old Tom's lips, 
the notes floating along the water during the silence of the night. 
I turned aft to look at him; his face was directed upwards, looking on 
the moon, which glided majestically through the heavens, silvering 
the whole of the landscape. The water was smooth as glass, and the 
rapid tide had swept us clear of the ranges of ships in the pool ; both 
banks of the river were clear, when old Tom again commenced. 

‘* The moon is up, her silvery beam 
Shines bower, and grove, and mountain over, 


A flood of radiance heaven doth seem 
To light thee, maiden, to thy lover. 


‘« Jacob, how does the bluff-nob bear ? on the starboard-bow ?” 
“ Yes—broad on the bow; you'd better keep up half a point, the 
tide sweeps us fast.” 
“‘ Very true, Jacob; look out, and say when. Steady it is, boy. 
** If o'er her orb a cloud should rest, 
"Tis but thy cheeks’ soft blush to cover ; 
He waits to clasp thee to his breast, 
The moon is up—go, meet thy lover.” 
“ Tom, what have you got for supper, boy? What's that frizzing 
in your frying-pan? Smells good, anyhow.” 
“ Yes, and I expect will taste good, too. However, you look after 
the moon, father, and leave me and the frying-pan to play our parts.” 
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54 Jacob Faithful. 
“ While I sing mine, I suppose, boy. 


«« The moon is up, round beauty’s shrine, 
Love’s pilgrims bend at vesper hour, 
Earth breathes to heaven, and looks divine, 
And lovers’ hearts confess her power,” 


Old Tom stopped, and the frying-pan frizzed on, sending forth an 
odour which, if not grateful to Heaven, was peculiarly so to us mor- 
tals, hungry with the fresh air. ‘ How do we go now, Jacob ?” 

“ Steady, and all’s right; but we shall be met with the wind next 
reach, and had better brail up the mainsail.” 

«“ Go then, Tom, and help Jacob.” 

“ I can’t leave the ingnons, father, not if the lighter tumbled over- 
board; it would bring more tears in my eyes to spoil them now that 
they are frying so merrily, than they did when I was cutting them 
up. Besides, the liver would be as black as the bends.” 

“ Clap the frying-pan down on deck, Tom, and brail the sail up 
with Jacob, there’s a good boy. You can give it another shake or two 
afterwards. 

“ Glide on my bark, how sweet to rove, 
With such a beaming sky above! 


«“ That’s right, my boys, belay all that; now to our stations, Jacob 
on the look out, Tom to his frying-pan, and I to the helm. 
‘* No sound is heard to break the spell, 
Except the water's gentle swell ; 
While midnight, like a mimic day, 
Shines on to guide our moonlight way. 


“ Well, the moon’s a beautiful creature—God bless her! How 
often have we longed for her in the dark winter, channel-cruizing, 
when the waves were flying over the Eddystone, and trying in their 
malice to put out the light. I don’t wonder at people making songs 
to the moon, nor at my singing them. We'll anchor when we get 
down the next reach.” 

We swept the next reach with the tide, which was now slacking 
fast. Our anchor was dropped, and we all went to supper, and to 
bed. I have been particular in describing the first day of my being 
on board with my new shipmates, as it may be taken as a sample of 
our every-day life; Tom and his father fighting and making friends, 
cooking, singing, and spinning yarns; still I shall have more scenes to 
describe. Our voyage was made, we took in a return cargo, and ar- 
rived at the proprietor’s wharf, when I found that I could not proceed 
with them the next voyage, as the trial of Fleming and Marables was 
expected to come on ina few days. The lighter therefore took in 
another cargo, and sailed without me, Mr. Drummond as usual giving 
me the run of his house. 

It was on the 7th of November, if I recollect rightly, that Fleming 
and Marables were called up to trial at the Old Bailey, and I was in 
the court, with Mr. Drummond and the Domine, soon after ten 
oclock. After the judge had taken his seat, as their trial was first on 
the list, they were ushered in. They were both clean, and well 
dressed. In Fleming I could perceive little difference: he was pale, 
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but resolute; but when I looked at Marables, I was astonished. Mr. 
Drummond did not at first recognize him—he had fallen away from 
seventeen stone to, at the most, thirteen; his clothes hung loosely 
about him—his ruddy cheeks had vanished—his nose was become 
sharp, and his full round face had been changed to an oblong. Still 
there remained that natural good-humoured expression in his coun- 
tenance, and the sweet smile played upon his lips. His eyes glanced 
fearfully round the court—he felt his disgraceful situation—the colour 
mounted to his temples and forehead, and he then became agair. 
pale as a sheet, casting down his eyes, as if desirous to see no more. 

After the indictment had been read ov er, the prisoners were asked 
by the clerk of the court whether they pleaded guilty, or not guilty. 
“ Not guilty,” replied Fleming, in a bold voice. “ John Marables— 
guilty, or not guilty?” “Guilty,” replied Marables—* guilty, my 
lord;” and he covered up his face with his hands. 

Fleming was indicted on three counts, an assault, with intent to 
murder ; having stolen goods in his possession; and for a burglary in a 
diwelling-house, on such a date; but I understood that they had 
nearly twenty more charges against him, had these failed. Ma- 
rables was indicted for having been accessory to the last charge, as 
receiver of stolen goods. ‘The counsel for the crown, who opened the 
trial, stated that Fleming, alias Barkett, alias Wenn, with many 
more aliases, had for a long while been at the head of the most noto- 
rious gang of thieves which had infested the metropolis for many 
years ; that justice had long been in search of him, but that he had 
disappeared, and it had been supposed that he had quitted the king- 
dom to avoid the penalties of the law, to which he had subjected him- 
self by his enormities. It appeared, however, that he had taken a 
step which not only blinded the officers of the police, but at the same 
time had enabled the gang to carry on their depredations with more 
impunity than ever. He had concealed himself in a lighter on the 
river, and appearing in her as one diligently performing his duty, and 
earning his livelihood as an honest man, had by such means been 
enabled even to extend his influence, the number of his associates, and 
his audacious schemes. ‘The principal means of detection in the case 
of burglary, was by advertising the goods, and the great difficulty on 
the part of such miscreants was to obtain a ready sale for them—the 
receivers of stolen goods being aware that the thieves were at their 
mercy, and must accept what was offered. Now, to obviate these 
difficulties, Fleming had, as we before observed, concealed himself 
from justice on board of a river barge, which was made the receptacle 
for stolen goods. ‘Those which had been nefariously obtained at one 
place, being by him and his associates carried up and down the river 
in the craft, and disposed of at a great distance, by which means the 
goods were never brought to light, so as to enable the police to recog- 
nize, or trace them. This system had now been carried on with 
great success for upwards of twelve months, and would in all proba- 
bility have not been discovered even now, had it not been that a 
quarrel as to profits had taken place, which induced two of his asso- 
ciates to give information to the officers ; and these two associates had 
also been permitted to turn king’s evidence, in a case of burglary, in 
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which Fleming was a principal, provided that it was considered ne- 
cessary. But there was a more serious charge against the prisoner, 
that of having attempted the life of a boy, named Jacob Faithful, 
belonging to the lighter, and who, it appeared, had suspicions of what 
was going on, and, in duty to his master, had carefully watched the 
proceedings, and given notice to others of what he had discovered from 
time to time. The lad was the chief evidence against the prisoner 
Fleming, and also against Marables, the other prisoner, of whom he 
could only observe, that circumstances would transpire, during the 
trial, in his favour, which he had no doubt would be well considered 
by his lordship.. He would not detain the gentlemen of the jury 
any longer, but at once call on his witnesses. 

I was then summoned, again asked the same questions as to the 
nature of an oath, and the judge being satisfied with my replies, I 
gave my evidence as before; the judge, as I perceived, carefully 
examining my previous deposition, to ascertain if any thing I now 
said was at variance with my former assertions. I was then cross- 
examined by the counsel for Fleming; but he could not make me 
vary in my evidence. I did, however, take the opportunity, whenever 
I could, of saying all I could in favour of Marables. At last, the 
counsel said he would ask me no more questions. I was dismissed, 
and the police-officer who had picked me up, and other parties who 
identified the various property as their own, and the manner in which 
they had been robbed of it, were examined. The evidence was too 
clear to admit of doubt. The jury immediately returned a verdict 
of guilty against Fleming and Marables, but strongly recommended 
Marables to the mercy of the crown. The judge rose, put on his black 
cap, and addressed the prisoners as follows. The court was so still, 
that a pin falling might have been heard. 

“ You, William Fleming, have been tried by a jury of your coun- 
trymen, upon the charge of receiving stolen goods, to which you have 
added the more atrocious crime of intended murder. You have had 
a fair and impartial trial, and have been found guilty; and it appears 
that even had you escaped in this instance, other charges equally 
heavy, and which would equally consign you to condign punish- 
ment, were in readiness to be preferred against you. Your life has 
been one of guilt, not only in your own person, but also in abetting 
and stimulating others to crime ; and you have wound up your shame- 
ful career, by attempting the life of a fellow-creature. To hold out 
to you any hope of mercy, is impossible. Your life is justly forfeited 
to the offended laws of your country, and your sentence is, that you 
be removed from this court to the place from whence you came, and 
from thence to the place of execution, there to be hanged by the 
neck till you are dead ; and may God, in his infinite goodness, have 
mercy on your soul ! 

“ You, John Marables, have pleaded guilty to the charges brought 
against you; and it has appeared, during the evidence brought out on 
the trial, that although you have been a party to these nefarious trans- 
actions, that you are far from being hardened in your guilt. (« No, no!” 
exclaimed Marables.) I believe sincerely that you are not, and much 
regret that one who, from the evidence brought, appears to have 
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been, previously to this unfortunate connexion, an honest man, should 
now appear in so disgraceful a situation. A severe punishment is 
however demanded by the voice of justice, and by that sentence of 
the law you must now be condemned ; at the same time I trust that 
an appeal to the mercy of your sovereign will not be made in vain.” 

The judge then passed the sentence of death upon Marables, the 
prisoners were led out of court, and a new trial commenced; while 
Mr. Drummond and the Domine conducted me home. About a 
week after the trial, Fleming suffered the penalty of the law; while 
Marables was sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation, which, how- 
ever, before his sailing, was commuted to seven. 


Norr.—In reply to several letters requesting to know if “ Jacob Jaithful ” will be 
finished in the ‘* Metropolitan,” we state, that such is our intention. 


F, M, 


MARIA DA GLORIA! 
Air —Portuguese Hymn, “ Adeste Fideles.” 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Hat! star of that benighted land, 
That groans beneath the tyrant’s hand,— 
For thee the patriot lauds shall rise, 
And peans echo to the skies, 
Maria da Gloria, Freedom’s queen! 


Soon o’er those groves of fragrant bloom, 

Where discord spreads appalling gloom, 

Thy virgin reign shall scatter light, 

As falling snows make earth look bright, 
Maria da Gloria, Freedom’s queen! 


Soon shall the slave and despot feel 

The freeman’s arm, the freeman’s steel, 

And sink to their inglorious graves, 

While thousands welcome o'er the waves 
Maria da Gloria, Freedom’s queen ! 


Now over Lisbon’s ramparts wave 

The banners of the conquering brave, 

And Lusitania’s mountains, free, 

Give back the strain of liberty, 

Maria da Gloria, Freedom's queen ! 
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OF THE CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS WHICH 
PREVAIL IN WALES. 


Tue pepulation of the British isles, like that of most other important 
states, is of a very mixed character—the ancient Britons, as well as 
their neighbours, the Gauls, were of genuine Celtic race; while their 
invaders, the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, derived their descent from 
the Goths. The early inhabitants having been deprived of their posses- 
sions by the rapacity of the successive hordes of plunderers who de- 
luged their shores, and who nearly exterminated them by their ferocity, 
were at length compelled to retire to their almost inaccessible fast- 
nesses; and from this feeble remnant of the original population are 
descended the inhabitants of Wales, Cornwall, the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and some remote districts in Ireland. In Cornwall the Celtic 
language has long since become extinct, but it is still spoken in great 
purity by the Welsh and the Scotch Highlanders, the Irish and the 
Bretons ; which last named people are also derived from the same 
venerable stock. Although the dialects in use among these different 
branches may in some respects vary, still that circumstance by no 
means militates against their identity; a separation of twelve centuries 
is quite sufficient to account for it: nor should it be forgotten that al- 
though the inhabitants of the United States of America have separated 
from the mother country at a period comparatively recent, the lan- 
guage spoken on the eastern and western shores of the Atlantic is by 
no means the same. The customs which prevail among these kindred 
people are no less similar than their language ; and the same resem- 
blance may be observed in some of their superstitions, derived, no 
doubt, from ancient legends and traditions which were once common 
to the whole Celtic tribe. The following remarks, however, are only 
applicable to the inhabitants of the principality, and may, perhaps, 
afford some amusement to the English readers, most of whom are 
much better acquainted with our ancient rivals the French, (now, by 
the way, become our most faithful allies,) than with our fellow-sub- 
jects the ancient Britons. The English and the Welsh nations, in- 
deed, present a remarkable contrast in most essential particulars ; the 
peasantry more especially, who almost invariably preserve the 


longest the distinctive marks of their origin ; and these humble sons of 


Anglia and Cambria have very little in common, with the exception 
of a very full measure of magisterial oppression, and clerical domina- 
tion and rapacity. 

The legends and traditions that have so long prevailed in Wales, 
like those current among all very ancient nations, are adhered to with 
a tenacity which appears to acquire fresh force with the lapse of time. 
To those who have attentively considered the structure of the human 
mind, this will not appear surprising : man, by nature weak and cre- 
dulous, imbibes with facility erroneous notions, and wanders with de- 
light in the mazes of speculation and superstition—he cherishes, with 
parental fondness, the offspring of his imagination, and, being the 
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creature of habit and the slave of prejudice, becomes at length un- 
willing to abandon those chimeras in which he has so long vainly 
indulged. Nor have unprincipled but sagacious spirits been wanting, 
who, with the view of turning the weakness of their fellow-creatures 
to their own advantage, have plunged them still more deeply into the 
gulf of ignorance. 

In confirmation of these remarks, it will be found, if the records of 
history are attentively examined, that almost every political chief who 
has succeeded in obtaining possession of supreme power, has accom- 
plished his ends by instituting and propagating a system of delusion. 
And why? Because it was evident that by increasing the mental 
blindness which was already but too prevalent, and thickening those 
deceptive mists which on every side encompassed the understanding, 
the chains forged by tyranny and avarice would become more firmly 
rivetted. The conduct of that licentious and ambitious man, Maho- 
met, may serve as an example; who, in order to acquire an unlimited 
influence over the minds and actions of his countrymen, commenced 
by deluding them, and, having shrouded himself in mystery, from the 
inmost recesses of his sanctuary, promulgated a system of specious 
and attractive absurdity. How well he succeeded it is needless to 
state, and it is almost superfluous to add, that the spirit of Mahomet- 
anism, so far from having been tempered during the course of centuries, 
has, on the contrary, acquired additional vigour; so prone is human 
nature to cling without examination to established dogmas merely 
because they are old. It appears, also, to be natural to man to 
reverence that most highly which is the least known and the least 
understood; and the sovereign of China, well aware of this fact, 
allows his subjects to see him only once in ten months, lest their re- 
spect for his august person should be diminished by a more frequent 
exhibition. 

Cesar and Napoleon, who strongly resembled each other, not only 
in character but in circumstances, appear to have been less willing 
than most of those in possession of supreme power, to have recourse 
to the usual arts of mystery and deception. Of the former, at this 
distance of time, little can be said with certainty; but of the latter a 
tolerably competent opinion may be formed. No man ever assumed 
a greater ascendancy over his contemporaries by mere force of cha- 
racter and extent of genius; yet even he, who rose to power by the 
overthrow of ancient and corrupt institutions, deemed it necessary to 
call to his aid the absurd but imposing ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome. How far they availed him it is needless to inquire; but it 
would not be rendering justice to his memory to abstain from stating, 
that if he re-established some of the external splendour of Catholi- 
cism, he recalled into existence but few of its secret abuses. 

The philosophers of antiquity are not entitled to be exempted from 
the general charge; for so far from having been desirous to make 
their doctrines clear and intelligible, they appear to have been anxious 
to render them as obscure and incomprehensible as possible—their 
object, apparently, was to mystify, not to instruct mankind. Neither 
were they disposed to devote themselves to those pursuits that were 
most likely to conduce to their own comfort, and the welfare of their 
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fellow-creatures ; for neglecting those subjects that were really within 
the range of the finite intellect of man, they attempted to dive into 
the nature of those that are remote, and which can have no very 
great influence on human happiness. _ 
Every rule, however, hath its exception, and it would be unjust to 
include in so severe a censure, the ancient Welsh bards—a body of 
men who have not only greatly increased the stock of rational enjoy- 
ment, but who have proved of eminent use to the community. By 
those who are not well acquainted with the system of bardism, gene- 
rally, and very erroneously, styled Druidism, the bards are regarded 
merely as poets, which was by no means the fact, as they were rather 
to be considered in the light of public instructors, historians, ambas- 
sadors, and heralds. But as it was customary to deliver their maxims 
through the medium of verse, poetry consequently, became an indis- 


pensable qualification, and poet and bard at length became synonymous © 


terms. 

Bardism consisted of three distinct orders—Barrd, Derwydd, and 
Ofzdd—the Bards, Druids, and Ovates, whose duties were perfectly 
distinct, but the limits of this paper preclude a detail of them. The 
primitive and principal objects of this venerable institution appear to 
have been the reformation of morals and the revision of customs; 
the promotion of charity and benevolence; the preservation of peace 
and tranquillity ; and the celebration of all that is good and excellent. 
A strict adherence to truth was deemed of such essential importance, 
that the bards, in their compositions, were never known to have re- 
course to the meretricious aid of fiction; and, as truth is the soul of 
history, their writings should be considered invaluable historical docu- 
ments. To the public records, which'were entrusted to their cus- 
tody, they made constant additions, by faithfully narrating all memo- 
rable occurrences : they were employed to negociate important trea- 
ties, and specially appointed to regulate armorial bearings and register 
pedigrees ; a practice of the utmost utility, and even highly necessary 
in a community in which surnames were not generally adopted until a 
very late period. 

However justly the bards may be entitled to our gratitude, as 
having been the most efficacious instruments in the dissemination of 
civilization and learning, they have a still stronger claim to our vene- 
ration, since they were also the depositories of truth. In this latter 
respect they may be advantageously contrasted with most other 
learned corporations, which, with the view of attaining and securing 
un undue influence, have commonly misled and deceived those who 
looked up to them for instruction. When it is recollected how little 
reliance can be placed on the generality of historical records, it is 
highly gratifying to reflect that implicit faith may be reposed in all 
those that have been transmitted down by the bards during many 
centuries. 

The Druids having been at length supplanted by the Catholic 
priesthood, the same system of deception was by degrees introduced 
into the principality as had been successfully practised by their bre- 
thren in other countries, and the same exclusive privileges were 
claimed and enjoyed; for they were alike intent on checking the dif- 
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fusion of knowledge and obstructing the light of truth—the most 
effectual method of keeping their fellow-creatures in a state of sub- 
jection. 

It has been already remarked, that the more ancient the tradition 
the greater is the quantum of faith usually reposed in it—the Jews 
still continue to expect their Messiah, as the Welsh, for many centu- 
ries, indulged in the hope of the re-appearance of the renowned Prince 
Arthur. Since it has also been shown that man is not only prone to 
deceive himself, but has been constantly misled by those whose duty 
it was to enlighten and instruct him, it should not excite surprise, 
however it may excite pity, that supers titious tales, dignified by those 
who are weak enough to believe in them by the imposing name of 
« Legends,” should so generally have been prevalent. Most of those 
now current in Wales, may be safely referred to the times of the 
monks, and many of the remarkable customs still observed by the 
peasantry are ev idently of Druidical origin. 

Of those traditions which appear to be derived from Catholic 
times, is the “ Canwyll Corph,” or the “ Corpse Candle,” which was, 
doubtless, one of the many inventions of the monks. This absurd 
superstition is said to be confined to the diocese of St. David, and the 
circumstance which is supposed by the credulous to have giv en rise to 
it, may be thus concisely related. St. David, desirous of being fa- 
vourably remembered in his old see after his translation to heaven, 
entreated that his flock might receive some special mark of divine 
favour. His prayer was granted, and he obtained a promise that no 
one should die without having previously received an intimation of 
his approaching dissolution. This was to be a light, which should 
proceed from the habitation of the individual, whose death was thus 
foretold, to the churchyard, and by the very same road along which 
the funeral was afterwards to pass. Of the existence of this super- 
natural signal the generality of the peasantry, and even many inhabi- 
tants of towns, are fully persuadec d—they also suppose, that the light 
is vivid or faint according to the age of the person forewarned ; and 
if the candle should deviate from the path that conducts to the church, 
they imagine the corpse will do the same. 

Another of the superstitions, called the “ Zeu/a,” is a phantasma- 
goric representation of a funeral; apparently of the same nature as 
the second sight of the Scotch.* The peasantry (and, strange to 
say, not only the peasantry, ) will seriously affirm, that if they did not 
move out of the road when they meet with this mournful procession, 
they would inevitably be overwhelmed by the pressure of the aerial 
crowd. They also state—and it is as easy to stafe one thing as another— 
that the spirits they behold are always those of persons with whom 
they are perfectly well acquainted, whom they distinctly recognize, 
and as distinctly hear chanting hymns! 

The “« Plygain,” which means the “ morning twilight,” takes place 
on Christmas morning, an hour or two after midnight, when prayers 
are read in the churches, and service is performed in the places of 
worship belonging to the dissenters, where the people remain singing 
hymns till break of day. They carry with them candles of various 


* Qu.—Is not this superstition confined to the inhabitants of the Hebrides ? 
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colours, and those that remain when the service is over are the per- 
quisite of the clerk. This custom, it is hardly requisite to observe, is 
also a relic of popery, 

The “ Yehain Bonawg, or Banos,” the “ oxen of the summit of 
the mountains,” another wonderful tale that is pretty generally cre- 
dited, is supposed to be derived from the mythology of the Druids. 
They are reported to have performed certain wonderful feats of 
strength, such as pulling enormous mountains asunder with little 
difficulty, and transferring them from place to place with equal ease. 
These formidable animals are occasionally heard to bellow with terrific 
force by true believers. 

The “ Cwn Annwn,” “ dogs of hell,” or, as they are sometimes 
denominated, with more propriety, “ Cwn Wybir,” “dogs of the 
sky,” are a very extraordinary pack, as they are occasionally heard 
hunting in the air by those whose sense of hearing is particularly 
acute, although it has never been ascertained of what game they are 
in pursuit. They are said to be particularly noisy previous to the 
dissolution of any wicked person, and are described by some as of a 
clear shining white, with red ears; others, however, maintain that 
they are jet black, ears and all, which trifling difference would lead 
to the supposition that they are of the true chamelion breed, and 
may also occasionally be found of a blue or green hue; indeed, as 
that creature feeds on the very element in which these dogs hunt, it 
is not at all unlikely that they are of the same genus. 

The customs observed previously to and on the celebration of mar- 
riage, are clearly relics of Druidism. A week, or more, before the 
wedding day, a person called the “ Gwahodder,” “the inviter or 
bidder,” is sent round to all the acquaintances of those about to be 
united, with an invitation to the wedding, which is called a bidding.* 
This messenger, who carries a long pole, the end of which is deco- 
rated with ribands, delivers the invitation, partly in verse, to each 
family, and also states the helps and benevolence expected from all 
who may be present at the ceremony. He then enumerates the pre- 
parations made to entertain the guests, such as a good supply of pro- 
visions and music. If the parties are in easy circumstances, they send 
by the Gwahodder circular letters of invitation, in English. As the 
marriage is always celebrated on Saturday, among that class by whom 
these customs are observed, on the Friday the “ Ystafell,” or the 
“ furniture of the woman,” is carried to her future home, and usually 
consists of a substantial oak-chest, a feather-bed, bed-clothes, and 
other household furniture—the man providing the bedstead, a table, 
dresser, and chairs. Presents are received during the evening in 
money, butter, and cheese, at the residences both of the man and 
the woman. This ancient British custom is called “ Pwrs a gwregys,” 
or “ purse and girdle,” and a supply is thus provided for a newly mar- 
ried couple, by whom it is repaid at some future period on a similar 
occasion—the presents, with the names of the donors, being recorded 
by a person styled the clerk of the wedding. 

On the wedding morn, the friends of the bridegroom, to the num- 
ber of a hundred, repair to his house on horseback, where they are 

* For the form of a Welsh bidding, see the end of this article. 
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regaled with bread and cheese and ale, and make their presents, or 
repay those that have been made by their host at their weddings, 
which is called “ paying Pwython.” From among these visitors, ten, 
or sometimes twenty, of the best mounted, are selected to go and 
demand the bride in marriage. The woman, although nothing loath, 
feigns reluctance, and affects coyness; but after much altercation, 
which is usually carried on in verse, the deputies are admitted, and 
invited by the father to partake of cold refreshments. During the conti- 
nuance of the dispute, the girl makes grievous moans and lamentations, 
counterteits tears, and pretends to tear her hair. At length, bewailing 
her cruel destiny, she consents to yield, and is mounted behind one 
of her relatives on the best horse in the stud. They then proceed to 
church, and as a quarrel is generally the result of these poetical con- 
tentions, it is settled on the way by bruising and cudgelling. Fresh 
pranks are now played, and the friends of the bride gallop away with 
her as if they really wished to carry her off. Accidents, consequently, 
frequently occur, and she sometimes receives serious injury. 

On the conclusion of the marriage ceremony, the bride and bride- 
groom are accompanied to their residence by their friends, who are 
regaled with cold meat, but pay for what they drink. On the first 
Sunday, the new-married couple remain at home, and receive “ Good- 
will and pwython,” that is to say, congratulations and presents, this day 
being termed “ Neithior”” On Monday morning, as the cellar is 
usually by that time at a low ebb, the cheese and butter are sold, by 
which means, and the gifts that are received, more than fifty pounds 
are sometimes collected. The following Sunday they are attended to 
church by some of their friends, and thus the affair is terminated. 

The ceremonies observed by the middle and lower classes at their 
funerals, in most parts of the principality, are undoubtedly of popish 
origin. Candles are lighted every night, and one of the family sits 
up with the body. On the evening previous to the interment, a 
crowd of persons repair to the habitation of the deceased, and having 
gazed on the remains with a sigh, proceed to lend their assistance in 
demolishing an immense cake, which is placed in a room below, 
Cold meat and ale are also provided for those of the lowest rank. 
The minister of the parish (but now more commonly a dissenting 
preacher) then unites in prayer with those assembled, and this is 
usually continued till nine o'clock, when the company retire. This 
night is called “ Onglés.” 

The next morning, the ceremony of visiting the corpse is repeated, 
when a person is stationed at the door of the chamber with cakes and 
wine, which is presented to the visitors as they enter the room, who 
seldom require much pressing. A plentiful cold dinner is then spre: ad 
out on several tables, and as the house is never large enough to ac- 
commodate all the guests, the poorer sort are seated without on 
stools, and supplied with cakes and warm ale, flavoured with spice 
and sugar. When it is thought that the body has been sufficieftly 
exhibited, the coffin is closed. This is the signal for the commence- 
ment of marvellous narrations, for as it is nailed down, one of the by- 
standers assures his companions, who always lend a willing ear, that 
he had heard exactly such a noise some time before, and felt certain 
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that a death would soon occur. Other superstitious tales of the same 
nature are then related, and listened to with earnest attention. 

The bier is borne by four of the nearest relatives, who appear to 
be proud of this mark of distinction. The clergyman, having also 
played his part at table, stations himself in front of the coffin: as it is 
elevated, the assembled company sing hymns, and continue chanting 
until it has been removed from the house, when the minister mounts 
his horse and proceeds to the church. The singing is repeated when- 
ever the procession passes through a town or village, or even by a 
house, and when it reaches the gate of the cemetery, the clergyman, 
arrayed in his surplice, places himself at its head, the singing is 
resumed, and the bier, being carried into the church, is placed near 
the altar, all the relatives of the deceased kneeling around, until it is 
removed to be deposited in the grave. The will, if any has been 
made, is then read, after which the mourners retire, with the ex- 
ception of the more intimate connexions of the deceased, who gene- 
rally stay to partake of tea and ewrw.* 

Such are the customs still prevalent amongst the descendants from 
the earliest inhabitants on record, in this island. 


W.L.S. 


FORM OF A BIDDING. 
October 20, 1832. 
As we intend entering the matrimonial state, we are encouraged 
by our friends to make a BippING on the occasion, on Wednesday, 
the 7th of November next, the young man, at his father’s house, 
‘alled Ynysan, in the parish of Cayo, and the young woman, at her 
father’s house, called Glan-yr-afon-ddu,+ in the parish of Talley ; at 
either of which places the favour of your good and agreeable com- 
pany is most humbly solicited, and whatever donation you may be 
pleased to bestow on either of them, will be thankfully received, 
warmly acknowledged, and most cheerfully and readily repaid, when- 
ever called for on a similar occasion, 
By your most obedient servants, 
THomaAs Epwarps, 
ELIZABETH EDWARDS. 


The young man, his father and mother, (John and Sarah Edwards, ) 
and brother, (John Edwards, Glanrannell,) desire that all gifts of the 
above nature, due to them, may be returned on the said day, and 
will be thankful, with his brothers and sisters, for all favours granted. 

Also, the young woman, her father and mother, (Edward and 
Margaret Edwards,) desire that all gifts of the above nature, due to 
them, may be returned on the above day, and will be thankful, with 
her brothers-in-law and sisters, for all additional favours conferred. 


* Ale, pronounced cooroo. 


+ The glen of the black river. 
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HOW TO WRITE A BOOK OF TRAVELS.'—No. Il. 


Arthur Ansard in his chambers, solus, with his pen in his hand. 


Ans. Capital! that last was a Ait, It has all the appearance of 
reality. To be sure, I borrowed the hint, but that nobody will be 
able to prove. ( Yawns.) Heigho! Lhave only got half way on my 


journey yet, and my ideas are quite exhausted. T am as much worn 


out and distressed as one of the German post- -horses which I de- 
scribed in my last chapter. (ods, and then falls fast asleep.) 


Barnstable taps at the door ; receiving no answer, he enters. 


B. So—quite fast. What can have put him to sleep? ( Reads 
the manuscript on the table.) No wonder, enough to put any body to 
sleep apparently. Why, Ansard ! 

A. ( Starting up, still half asleep.) Already? Why, I've hardly shut 
my eyes. Well, I'll be dressed directly ; let them get some caffe 
ready below. Henri, did you order the hind-spring to be repaired ? 
( Nods again with his eyes shut.) 

J. Hallo! What now, Ansard, do you really think that you are 
owe: * 

- ( Waking up.) Upon my word, Barnstable, I was so dreaming. 
I ite I was in my bed at the Hotel de Londres, after the 
fatiguing day's journey I described yesterday. I certainly have 
written myself into the conviction that I was travelling post. 

4. All the better—you have embodied yourself in your own work, 
which every writer of fiction ought to do; but they can seldom attain 
to such a desideratum. Now, tell me, how do you get on? 

A. Thank you—pretty well. I have been going it with four post- 
horses these last three weeks. 

4. And how far have you got? 

A. Half way—that is, into the middle of my second volume. But 
I’m very glad that you’re come to my assistance, Barnstable; for, to 
tell you the truth, I was breaking down. 

B. Yes, you said something about the hind-spring of your car. 
riage. 

A. That I can repair without your assistance; but my spirits are 
breaking down. I want society. This travelling post is dull work. 
Now, if I could introduce a companion 

B. So you shall. At the next town that you stop at, buy a 
Poodle. 

A. A Poodle! Barnstable? How the devil shall I be assisted by a 
poodle ? 

B. He will prove a more faithful friend to you in your exigence, 

and a better companion, than one of your own species. A male com- 
panion, after all, is soon expended, and a female, which would be more 





' Continued from vol. viii. p. 292. 
Jan. 1834.—voOL. IX.—NO. XXXIII. 
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agreeable, is not admissible. If you admit a young traveller into 
your carriage—what then ? He is handsome, pleasant, romantic, and 
so forth; but you must not give his opinions in contradiction to your 
own, and if they coincide, it is superfluous. Now, a poodle is a dog 
of parts, and it is more likely that you fall in with a sagacious dog 
than with a sagacious man. The poodle is the thing; you must 
recount your meeting, his purchase, size, colour, and qualifications, 
and anecdotes of his sagacity, vouched for by the landlord, and all the 
garcons of the hotel. As you proceed on your travels, his attach- 
ment to you increases, and wind up every third chapter with “ your 
faithful Mouton.” 

A, Will not all that be considered frivolous ? 

B. Frivolous! by no means. The frivolous will like it, and those 
who have more sense, although they may think that Mouton does not 
at all assist your travelling researches, are too well acquainted with 
the virtues of the canine race, and the attachment insensibly imbibed 
for so faithful an attendant, not to forgive your affectionate mention 
of him. Besides, it will go far to assist the verisimilitude of your 
travels. As for your female readers, they will prefer Mouton even 
to you. 

A, All-powerful and mighty magician, whose wand of humbug, 
like that of Aaron’s, swallows up all others, not excepting that of 
divine Truth, | obey you! Mouton shall be summoned to my aid: he 
shall flourish, and my pen shall flourish in praise of his endless per- 
fections. But, Barnstable, what shall I give for him ? 

B. ( Thinks awhile.) Not less than forty louis. 

A. Forty louis for a poodle ! 

B. Most certainly ; not a sous less. The value of any thing in the 
eyes of the world, is exactly what it costs. Mouton, at a five franc 
piece, would excite no interest; and his value to the reader will 
increase in proportion to his price, which will be considered an unde- 
niable proof of all his wonderful sagacity, with which you are to 
amuse the reader. 

A, But in what is to consist his sagacity ? 

B. He must do every thing but speak. Indeed, he must so far 
speak as to howl the first part of “ Lieber Augustin.” 

A. His instinct shall put our boasted reason to the blush. But 
I think I had better not bring him home with me. 

B. Of course not. In the first place, it’s absolutely necessary to 
kill him, lest his reputation should induce people to seek him out, 
which they would do, although, in all probability, they never will his 
master. Lady Cork would certainly invite him to a literary soirée. 
You must therefore kill him in the most effective way possible, and 
you will derive the advantage of filling up at least ten pages with his 
last moments—licking your hand, your own lamentations, violent and 
inconsolable grief on the part of Henri, and tanning his skin as a 
memorial. 

A. A beautiful episode, for which receive my best thanks. But, 
Barnstable, I have very few effective passages as yet. I have re- 
modelled several descriptions of mountains, precipices, waterfalls, 
and such wonders of the creation—expressed my contempt and sur- 
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prise at the fear acknowledged by other travellers, in several instances. 
I have lost my way twice—met three wolves—been four times be- 
nighted—and indebted to lights at a distance for a bed at midnight, 
after the horses have refused to proceed. All is incident, and I am 
quite hard up for description. Now, I have marked down a fine 
passage in ’s work—a beautiful description of a cathedral, with a 
grand procession. (eads.) “ What with the effect of the sun's 
brightest beams upon the ancient glass windows—various hues re- 
flected upon the gothic pillars—gorgeousness of the procession— 
sacerdotal ornaments—tossing of censers—crowds of people—elevation 
of the host, and sinking down of the populace en masse.” It really 
is a magnificent line of writing, and which my work requires. One 
or two like that in my book would do well to be quoted by impartial 
critics, before the public are permitted to read it. But here, you 
observe, is a difficulty. I dare not borrow the passage. 

B. But you shall borrow it—you shall be even finer than he is, and 
yet he shall not dare to accuse you of plagiarism. 

A. How is that possible, my dear Barnstable? I'm all impatience. 

4. His description is at a certain hour of the day. All you have 
to do is to portray the scene in nearly the same words. You have 
as much right to visit a cathedral as he has, and as for the rest—here 
is the secret. You must visit it at might. Instead of “ glorious 
beams,” you will talk of “ pale melancholy light ;” instead of “ the 
stained windows throwing their various hues upon the gothic pile,” 
you must “ darken the massive pile, and light up the windows with the 
silver rays of the moon.” The glorious orb of day must give place to 
thousands of wax tapers—the splendid fretwork of the roof you must 
regret was not to be clearly distinguished—but you must be in 
ecstacies with the broad light and shade—the blaze at the altar— 
solemn hour of night—feelings of awe—half a Catholic—religious 
reflections, &c. Don’t you perceive ? 

A. Ido. Like the rest of my work, it shall be all moonshine. It 
shall be done, Barnstable; but have you not another idea or two to 
help me with ? 

BB. Have you talked about cooks ? 

A. As yet, not a word. 

B. By this time you ought to have some knowledge of gastronomy. 
Talk seriously about eating. 

A. ( Writes.) I have made a mem. 

B. Have you had no affront ? 

A, Not one. 

B. Then be seriously affronted—complain to the burgomaster, or 
mayor, or commandant, whoever it may be—they attempt to bully— 
you are resolute and firm as an Englishman—insist upon being 
righted—they must make you a thousand apologies. ‘This will tickle 
the national vanity, and be read with interest. 

A. ( Writes.) 1 have been affronted. Any thing else which may 
proceed from your prolific brain, Barnstable ? 

B. Have you had a serious illness ? 

A. Never complained even of a headache. 

B. Then do every thing but die—Henri weeping and inconsolable— 
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Mouton howling at the foot of your bed—kick the surgeons out of the 
room—and cure yourself with three dozen of champagne. 

A. ( Writes.) Very sick—cured with three dozen of champagne— 
I wish the illness would in reality come on, if I were certain of the 
cure gratis. Go on, my dear Barnstable. zs rt 

B. You may work in an episode here—delirium—lucid intervals 
—gentle female voice—delicate attentions—mysterious discovery 


from loquacious landlady—eternal gratitude—but no marriage—an__ 


apostrophe—and all the rest left to conjecture. 

A. ( Writes down.) Silent attentions—conjecture—I can manage 
that, I think. 

B. By the bye, have you brought in Madame de Stael ? 

A. No—how the devil am I to bring her in? 

B. As most other travellers do, by the head and shoulders. 
Never mind that, so long as you bring her in. 

A. ( Writes.) Madame de Stael by the shoulders—that’s not very 
polite towards a lady. ‘These hints are invaluable ; pray go on. 

B. Why, you have already more hints this morning than are 
sufficient for three volumes. But, however, let me see. (2. thinks 
a little.) Find yourself short of cash. 

A, A sad reality, Barnstable. I shall write this part well, for 
truth will guide my pen. 

B. All the better. But to continue—no remittances—awkward 
position—explain your situation—receive credit to any amount—and 
compliment your countrymen. 

A. ( Writes.) Credit to any amount—pleasing idea! But I don't 
exactly perceive the value of this last hint, Barnstable. 

#. All judicious travellers make it a point, throughout the whole 
of their works, to flatter the nation upon its wealth, name, and 
reputation in foreign countries; by doing so you will be read 
greedily, and praised in due proportion. If ever I were to write my 
travels into the interior of Africa, or to the North Pole, I would make 
it a point to discount a bill at Timbuctoo, or get a cheque cashed by 
the Esquimaux, without the least hesitation in either case. I think 
now that what with your invention, your plagiarisms, and my hints, 
you ought to produce a very effective Book of Travels; and with that 
feeling I shall leave you to pursue your journey, and receive, at its 
finale, your just reward. When we meet again, I hope to see you 
advertised. 

A. Yes, but not exposed, I trust. I am incog. you know. 

B. To be sure, that will impart an additional interest to your nar- 
rative. All the world will be guessing who you may be. Adieu, 
voyageur. [ Lxit Barnstable. 

A. And heaven forfend that they should find me out. But what 
can be done? My poverty and not my will consents, and Colburn 
pays my poverty, and not my will, as Romeo says. In brief, I cannot 
get a brief, and must exercise my professional acquirements how | 
can, proving myself as long winded, as prosy perhaps, and certainly 
as lying, as the more fortunate of my fraternity. 





[ Scene closes. 
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ON THE 


NORTHERN LIGHTS LATELY SEEN IN DERBYSHIRE. 


SILENT, mysterious harbingers! that walk in liquid light 
The northern Heaven’s impalpable ! suns of the Arctic night ! 
Enchanters terrible are ye, die from yon icy sphere 
Ye cleave the vaulted firmament, like many a silver spear. 
Yon track of vivid light proclaims where swept your "brilliant ray, 
Ye messengers inscrutable, what speeds ye on your way ? 
QO! do ye weave oracular your fantasies on high, 

And with immortal finger point in glittering argent dye, 
As when of old in Babylon were drawn in living light, 
The characters of doom before the trembling monarch’s sight ? 

Or are ye dread reflections from that lake of sulph’rous flame,* 
W hose lurid atmosphere of fire is quenchlessly the same ? 

Or are ye torches, Discord lights, from Satan’s hearth of fire ? 
Who wildly wreathes them in the Heavens to mark his coming ire, 
And warn the thrones that tott’ring stand, the crowns that breezes shake, 
Against the morning of their coming doom their armoury to take. 

Or are ye spirits of the air, that keep your revels gay,t 
Amid the chambers of the north, transforming night to day ? 

Beings that scale the dazzling sky, that ride the viewless breeze, 
That riot in the thunder-storm, that sport upon the seas ? 
Vagrants on earth perchance are ye, though erst of yonder world, 
Whence the herald of the dawning by Omnipotence was hurl’d ? 
Some tell that of his fallen tribe those sojourners have birth, 

Who tempt in many a varied form the falt’ring sons of earth, 
And unhumbled love to wander still as nigh their father land 

As dare the outcast sons of light, the homeless, restless band. 

Glimpses are ye of hallow’d light ?—to paint to human eye 
The mystic glories of that land immortal, in the sky ; 

To lead man from terrestrial things in boundless mercy given, 
And make the watchfire of the north a beacon-light to Heaven ? 

Or are ye sent, mysterious beams, all wisdom to defy, 
Inscribing on the very clouds our feeble vanity ? 

Ha! there ye dance triumphant in the spangled robes of night, 
Ye paint the creature’s nothingness and the Creator's might. 

QO! what is man? We turn, and like the Israelite of yore, 
Confess our utter ignorance—and wonder and adore. 


H. E. H. 


* These lights are said (one hypothesis) to dart through the centre of the earth 
from one pole to the other, and therefore may very fairly in poetry be supposed to 
proceed from the cause stated ; no certain one having ever yet been formed. 

+ The belief in fays and fairies is common to ali the northern nations of Europe, 
and the similarity in these superstitions is extraordinary. The Lrish, Scotch, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Germans, all coincide in this. They have spirits 
of air, and of earth, and of water, which are believed to be angels cast out of 
heaven with Lucifer, but which fell no lower than the earth. They are supposed 
to ride the heavens, dive the ocean, and wander at will in an instant’s time from 
the Arctic regions to the deserts of Africa, from the plains of China to the wilds 
of the Highlands. 
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SICILIAN FACTS. 


. . . . . Man 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make e’en angels weep. 


Muirary duty took the collector of these stories, when a very young 
man, to Sicily; he there formed connexions to which he has been indebted 
for some happy incidents in a life in which happy incidents have been 
rare. Accident, at a later period, carried him again to that island ; and 
circumstances detained him there for several years, affording him an op- 
portunity of renewing and maturing the friendships of his youth. It was 
during this second visit that he obtained information of the extraordinary 
facts now given to the public. 

The knowledge of these events, all of them actual occurrences, has 
been chiefly derived from the private history of noble Sicilian families ; 
from sources not open to the casual traveller, or indeed to any one not 
enjoying the opportunity possessed by the writer, combining a length- 
ened residence and an intimate acquaintance with many of the principal 
families of the island. 

The variety of the facts, and their romantic complexion, may lead per- 
sons unacquainted with that singular people to imagine that the writer, in 
narrating them, had called in his invention for aid; but so far from this 
being the case, he has rather diminished than exaggerated the surprising, 
as may be ascertained by the first traveller whom chance or design may 
conduct to Sicily. Where it has been practicable, he has given them 
almost in the same words in which they were related to himself. 

At the same time, he wishes it to be clearly understood, that, first in 
obtaining, and now, in bringing them to light, he has violated no private 
confidence, divulged no communication not intended to be made public. 
They have been mostly furnished him with express permission to use 
them as he might think proper. Others, although quite new out of the 
limits of the island, are current and well known there ; for instance, the 
article which stands first, ‘ The Nuptials of Count Rizzari,” was, during 
the author’s stay in Sicily, publicly narrated in the pulpit by a priest, 
who was actually thrown into prison for the fact. By this means, the 
story, which had almost sunk in oblivion, was again brought forward. 
Under these circumstances, the writer conceived that he might, without 
scruple, avail himself of it. 

The majority of these facts, it will be remarked, are of a tragic nature ; 
it was the intention of the author to have limited himself to such, but the 
advice of a valued and highly-talented friend, has induced him to relieve 
the harassing recital of crime and suffering, by lighter anecdotes, which 
will be found interspersed with them. 

It will be observed, that in most of the events related, notwithstanding 
the power of the offenders, and their impunity from any earthly tribunal, 
a severe retribution has taken place, and moral justice been satisfied even 
in this state. In the instances where this is not so perceptible, it is to be 
recollected that they have been left to the acute reproaches of a guilty 
consclence—perhaps the severest of punishments. 

Cui tamen hos tu 
Evasisse putes, quos diri conscia facti 


Mens habet attonitos, et surdo verbere ceedit ? 
* + * @ & 


Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. 


Epwarp D. Baynes. 
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Sicilian Facts. 


No. I. 
THE NUPTIALS OF COUNT RIZZARI. 


At La Bruca, a romantic village situated between the cities of Syra- 
cuse and Catania, stands the baronial residence of the Dukes of La Bruca, 
a magnificent old edifice, which about fifty years since was the scene of 
the tragic event | am about to relate. The duke, its proprietor at the 
time, had an only daughter, of about eighteen years of age, possessed of 
unusual beauty and accomplishments ; these, and the large property to 
which she was heiress, made her hand eagerly sought after by almost all 
the young men of family whose birth and fortune could entitle them to 
the honour of so high an alliance. From amongst these her father would 
gladly have permitted her to select a suitable companion. But her affec- 
tions were inalienably engaged by the second son of Count Rizzari, of 
Catania, an intimate friend of the duke. The favoured lover was about 
the same age as the young lady, and had, ever since her recollection, been 
the companion of her childhood. A cadet with little or no fortune, was 


.a match to which, if there had been no other obstacle, the pride of the 


duke would never have consented ; there was, moreover, the further im- 
pediment, that the young man was intended for the church, and conse. 
quently destined to celibacy. The cause of the lady’s aversion to her 
other suitors was soon evident to both families, who were equally anxious 
to put a period to inclinations likely, if unchecked, to terminate in the 
misery of both parties. The count resolved to remove his son from a 
spot where, enchained by early associations, and excited by the continual 
presence of the beloved object, there seemed but little probability of his 
overcoming his misplaced passion. 

Young Rizzari was accordingly sent to Rome, in order at once to finish 
his studies, and obtain the advantage of an introduction to individuals of 
rank and influence in the church. An ecclesiastical life was not Rizzari’s 
natural vocation, and he resolved internally not to embrace it, trusting to 
chance and time for the birth of some event favourable to his hopes and 
passion. Indeed, it soon proved so, beyond what his most sanguine ex- 
pectations had led him to anticipate. His elder brother, who had married 
subsequently to his departure, died, unexpectedly, without issue, a few 
months afterwards. Though really attached to his brother, the vast 
change in his circumstances and prospects prevented his feeling the loss 
so acutely as would otherwise have been natural. On receiving a sum- 
mons to httend his afflicted parents, he lost not a moment, as may be 
imagined, in returning to Sicily. The heirs of families of distinction are 
never permitted to enter either the military or ecclesiastical professions, 
and in event of the younger brother’s succeeding to the prospect of the 
paternal inheritance, the vows, if taken, are usually dispensed with by 
the court of Rome. The young count thus saw in an instant both im- 
pediments to his marriage unexpectedly removed. His father, at his soli- 
citation, soon proposed to his friend the duke, the union of the two fami- 
lies, in the persons of their respective heirs ; an offer which was accepted 
with pleasure by the duke, val with delight by his daughter. 

An early day was appointed for the nuptial ceremony, which the Duke 
determined should be celebrated at his feudal residence at La Bruca. 
Invitations were issued to all the nobility of the neighbourhood for many 
miles round. Of such extent were the preparations, that a fete so mag- 
nificent as that intended had not been heard of for many years. The 
whole country was in motion. Congratulations poured in from every 
quarter, and all seemed interested in the happiness of the young couple. 
But there was one person, the Cavaliere ———, [at the request of the 
friend who favoured me with the anecdote, | suppress his name, that of a 
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noble family at present existing in splendour in Catania | who did not 
participate in the joy and satisfaction manifested by others. Phis indi- 
vidual, who was remarkable for his wealth, his accomplishments, and 
his handsome person, though still in the flower of life, was of an age 


which doubled that of the intended bride of the young count. One of 


her most impassioned admirers, he had, during the residence of Rizzari 
at Rome, made proposals to her father. His family and wealth sufti- 
ciently recommended him to the duke, but having prevented his daughter 
from choosing the object of her affections, he resolved at least uot to 
force on her a match disagreeable to herself; and, therefore, whilst he 
testified his own readiness to accept the offer, referred the cavaliere to 
his daughter for a final answer. She at once gave him a negative so de- 
cided, as to have extinguished hope in any bosom smitten by a passion 
less consuming and uncontrollable than that of the cavaliere. Undeterred 
by refusal, he continued to press his suit with an importunity, and even 
violence, which instead of removing difficulties, soon heightened indifier- 
ence into aversion ; yet, calculating on the apparent impossibility of her 
being united to the object of her early flame, he relied on time and ab- 
sence for obliterating from her heart the impression made on it by young 
Rizzari, and assiduously persevered in his unwelcome attentions. Great 
then was his rage and disappointment at the death of the elder Rizzari ; 


and the arrival, proposal, and acceptance of the younger as the husband of 


the lady, whom self-love had persuaded him was sooner or later destined 
to be his own. ‘Tortured at once by all the pangs of an unrequited pas- 
sion, and by a devouring jealousy, proud and vindictive by nature, even 
beyond the wont of Sicilians of rank, the favoured lover became the ob- 
ject of a hatred too deadly to be depicted by language, and the cavaliere 
was heard to threaten a vengeance as terrible as were the bad passions 
which raged with such irresistible sway in his own guilty breast. 

Soon atter the acceptance of Rizzari the cavaliere disappeared from 
Catania; some said he had retired to one of his villas in the neighbour- 
hood, others that he had gone abroad ; in fact no one knew whither he 
had betaken himself. ‘The happiness of the lovers left them little time to 
think of the cavaliere, and their fancied security did not permit them, 
for a moment, to fear, or even dream of, the effects of his disappointment 
or resentinent. 

The happy day at length came: the marriage was celebrated in the 
village chapel, which was thronged to excess by rich and poor, noble 
and peasant. At the very moment when the enraptured bridegroom 
placed the emblematic circle on the slender finger of his lovely bride, a 
contemptuous and discordant laugh, so loud, so long, and so strange in 
its expression, that it resembled rather that of a fiend than that of a 
human being, was heard tar above the hum and murmur of the assem- 
blage m the chapel. Such extraordinary rudeness instantly drew the at- 
tention of all present ; but to their astonishment, although the ominous 
peal still continued, it was impossible to ascertain the individual from 
whom it proceeded. When it at length ceased, the ceremony continued, 
and the affront, if it was meant for one, was soon forgotten in the succes- 
sion of circumstances of a more agreeable nature. 

Every room in the superb old mansion, the bridal chamber excepted, 
was thrown open to the assembled hundreds: neither expense nor labour 
had been spared, that could in any way add to the luxury and magnifi- 
cence of the occasion. The tables groaned beneath the invumerable deli- 
cacies placed before the noble company, who were entertained in the vast 
hall of the chateau; and ample supplies gladdened the peasants and 
dependants of both houses, who were feasted on the lawns and gar- 
dens before the palace. The banqueting at length ceased. ‘The villa 
and the grounds were alike splendidly illuminated, and soon after night- 
fall dancing commenced both within and without the building. ; 
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The bride, whose present felicity was so greatly in contrast with her 
late expectations, was observed to be in remarkably high spirits, making 
no affectation of concealing the happiness which pervaded her. After 
the ball had continued for some time, and all breathed satisfaction and 
pleasure, two persons, masked and dressed in the costume of peasants of 
the country, entered the principal saloon and instantly began dancing, 
throwing themselves, with garlands which they held in their hands, into 
a variety of attitudes: it was observed that they both acquitted them- 
selves surprisingly well, but one, from the contour of figure and light- 
ness of movement, was suspected, though both were dressed in male 
attire, to be a woman. It is requisite to remark that the ball was not in 
mask, and that it is customary in Italy and Sicily tor masks, when they 
join a company, to make themselves known to the master of the house, as 
a security against the introduction of improper or unwelcome persons. 
This etiquette was not observed on the present occasion, but the masks 
entering with gestures expressive of a request for admission, they were 
received without difficulty, it being probably looked upon as some device 
for adding to the amusement of the party. Their performance exciting the 
admiration of the company, the grace and ease of their movements be- 
came the subject of conversation. It then appearing that they were 
unknown, some of the guests, curious to discover them, hinted that it 
was time that they should unmask in order to take some refreshment ; 
this, they, with signs—for they spoke not—at first declined, but being 
pressed, signified in the same manner that they would only discover them- 
selves to the master of the house. The bridegroom was accordingly 
called from the side of his bride for the purpose: good humouredly join- 
ing his friends in soliciting the strangers to make themselves known, 
they gave him to understand, always in pantomime, that since such was 
his desire, they were willing to gratify him, and that if he would retire 
with them for a moment, they would unmask to him, but to him alone, 
as they wished to preserve their incognito from the rest of the company. 

The count and the masks withdrew together. In the meantime, the 
music, the dancing, and all the pleasures of the joyous scene went on. 
The absence of the bridegroom was scarcely noticed by any one except 
the bride, who, with eyes wandering in search of him, more than once 
testified her surprise at his stay. In about twenty minutes, the same two 
persons, as was evident from their figure, lately masked as peasants, re- 
entered the ball-room, but their dress was changed ; they were now in 
complete mourning. Between them, one supporting the head, the other 
the feet, they carried a third so carefully and entirely enveloped in a large 
black vest, that neither his form nor features were distinguishable. As 
they moved slowly on with measured pace, they pretended by signs to 
express their grief for the death of the person they carried. An appear- 
ance sO ominous on a nuptial night, excited sensations of an unpleasing 
nature; but no one thought proper to interfere in a pantomime which, 
strange and ill-chosen as it was, they conceived permitted by the master 
of the house. The masks having reached the middle of the room, depo- 
sited their burthen there, and began to dance round it in a variety of 
grotesque attitudes, caricaturing sorrow. At this ill-boding and unac- 
countable scene, the high spirits of the bride instantaneously forsook her, 
and were succeeded by an almost preternatural sensation of dejection and 
horror. Looking anxiously round, she again, in a faltering voice, inquired 
for her husband. The sister of Rizzari, one of the bridesmaids, struck 
by her sudden paleness and ill-suppressed agitation, asked if she was 
indisposed. She replied, that she felt oppressed by a sense of anxiety 
and alarm, of which ste could not conceive the origin. Her sister-in- 
law told her, that it was nothing but the evaporation of her late unusual 
high spirits, which, as is often the case, were succeeded by a causeless 
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depression. Just then, the masks having finished their feigned funereal 
dance, advanced tothe bride ; and one of them, the male, drawing her 
by the sleeve, spoke for the first time loud enough to be heard by those 
around, “Venite a piangere le nostre e le vostre miserie”—(‘‘ Come and 
weep for your own misery and ours.” 

A chill went to the heart of the bride at these ill-omened words. She 
drew shudderingly back, and fell almost insensible in the arms of her 
sister-in-law. A murmur ran round; it was manifest that the cause of 
the bride’s alarm was owing to the extraordinary proceeding of the per- 
sons in mask, who, perceiving the impression they had excited, hastily 
withdrew. In an instant they had disappeared; but whither they went, 
or what became of them afterwards, was known to no one. 

In the mean time, the bystanders remarked in surprise how well the 
person lying on the floor performed his part of a dead man: not a limb 
stirred, not a muscle moved, nor was he perceived to breathe. Curiosity 
prompted them to touch him, and lift his arms; they fell heavy and 
motionless by his side ; his hand too was cold to the touch—cold as that 
of a corpse. Surprise led them farther—they uncovered his face—O God ! 
it was that of a corpse, and that corpse was the bridegroom ! 

Who shall paint the dreadful scene that ensued? Exclamations of 
surprise, shrieks of horror, cries for the masks—here females swooning 
in terror—there men running to and fro with drawn swords—this in- 
quiring the cause of the sudden disturbance—that denouncing vengeance 
on the murderers ;—all was distraction and confusion! Her terrified 
friends instantly hurried away the trembling bride, anticipating some 
horrible event, as yet unconscious of the whole extent of her misfortune. 
As they bore her off, the name of her husband, dead, murdered, strangled, 
fell on her ears; insensibility for a few moments relieved her from the 
exquisite agony of her situation. They carried her to the bridal cham- 
ber—in that chamber had the accursed deed been perpetrated ; the dis- 
ordered furniture showed signs of a struggle ; the instruments of death 
lay on the floor, and on the nuptial couch the infernal assassins had cast 
a branch of funereal cypress, the token of their premeditated and accom- 
plished vengeance. 

The duke, in whose bosom rage and anguish predominated by turns, 
stationed himself with a party of friends, with drawn swords, at the 
doors of the palace, whilst a strict but ineffectual search was carried on 
within. Ina few minutes, the party, late so joyous, broke up in conster- 
nation ; hundreds instantly went off by different roads in search of the 
murderers, but all pursuit was unavailing. The police subsequently lent 
its aid: every angle of the country, for leagues round, was explored in 
vain. ‘The perpetrators of the atrocious crime had escaped ; nor, indeed, 
were they ever satisfactorily discovered. 

Suspicion fell on the cavaliere ; but though the most rigid search 
was made, he was not to be found. Some time after, it was discovered 
that he had left Sicily, to which he never returned, and was residing at 
Vienna. 

It was rumoured, but the truth was never clearly ascertained, that he 
subsequently confessed himself the author and actor of this horrid tra- 
gedy, and gloried in the daring and fiend-like stratagem by which he had 
so signally accomplished it. ic 

The widowed bride never recovered the shock. Her life was for a time 
despaired of. As soon as her strength enabled her, she retired into a 
convent, where death, the best friend of the wretched, ere long put an 
end to her sufferings.* 


* In the year 1832, Don Luigi Nani, a Catanese priest, was imprisoned by the 
orders of government on a complaint of one of the families concerned, for having 
related this event to the public from the pulpit. 
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THE DARK FLODDEN FIGHT. 
A BALLAD. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tur Lady of Cressy came tripping along, 

And warbled a line of a gay border-song ; 

For the monarch of Scotland had bartered his land, 

For a kiss of her lip, and a clasp of her hand. 

She had wreath’d her dark tresses with sapphire and pearl, 
And trained o’er her bosom each amorous curl ; 

Ah! who would have thought that a creature so bright, 
Could have caused all the woes of the dark Flodden fight ? 


The Lady of Cressy has vow’d her a vow, 

That the proud Scottish banner to England shall bow ;* 
Awake thee! awake thee! break chains, and away, 
Thou king of the bravest that ever stood fray ! 

They rush to the combat—the foemen are met— 

The broadsword is gory—the greensward is wet— 

The crest of the noble—the plume of the knight— 

Are trampled—are lost—in the dark Flodden fight. 


The Lady of Cressy is deck’d like a bride, 

And she bends her white neck, as the swan in its pride, 
As meets the bold victors of Flodden with smiles, 

For she knows that their laurels were won by her wiles. 
The banner of England waves over her walls, 

And the harp of the minstrel sounds gay in her halls, 
And the blood-bestain’d heather his couch is to-night, 
Whom her beauty betrayed in the dark Flodden fight. 


* The Scottish historians impute the misfortunes of their country at Flodden, to 
the treachery of Lady Heron, a beautiful Englishwoman, who, from the love she 
bore her native land, acted secretly in concert with the Earl of Surrey, to detain 
James at her castle, against the representations of his nobility, until the English 
And thus, if tradition speaks truly, the unfortunate monarch, with 
all the chivalry of Scotland, were betrayed, rather than conquered, 
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MY EVIL GENIUS. 


Somesopy has said somewhere, but I have forgotten all my reading, 
that every man and woman has a good and evil genius—the one pro- 
tecting and guiding, the other ever on the watch to get us into 
scrapes. And that these supernatural beings, these essences, often 
embody themselves as it may suit their convenience. I fully believe 
it, and when I have narrated my life, the public will perceive that for 
such belief I have just grounds. Now, if ever there was a good 
genius embodied attending any mortal, it certainly was the cat which 
made the fortune of Lord Mayor Whittington; and if there was 
an evil genius embodied to mar a man, mine has persecuted me in the 
shape of a rat; for rats have been the bane—the rats-bane, I may 
say, of my existence. 

I pass over my early years, although the ra¢tan cane of my peda- 
gogue may fairly have been put down as a precursor to what followed, 
us it persecuted me most cruelly. I shall at once inform the reader 
that | was high in favour witha rich old bachelor uncle, who in- 
tended to confer on me that most agreeable of all compliments, the 
adopting me as his heir. My holidays were passed at his house; and 
as I grew in stature, so did I grow in favour. Every one is aware 
that some people have antipathies innate with their existence. Some 
faint at cheese, others swoon at cats. Shakspeare has mentioned 
other antipathies: my uncle had his, (most cordially do I now join 
with him, )—his mortal aversion was, as mine now Is, a fat. 

My uncle’s house was old, and a very favourite resort of this rabid 
species. Ele had been alarmed with them as a child, he had been worried 
with them all his life. They defied the dogs, laughed at the cats, re- 
fused poison as not being wholesome food, danced gallopades behind the 
skirting, broke into his larder, ran away with his eggs and chickens, 
and kept the whole house ina ferment and racket all night long. They 
broke his slumbers, devoured his substance, fretted his nervous system, 
and, as it will be proved, contributed not a little to shorten his days. 

The bitterest imprecation of my uncle, when he was angry with 
anybody who had defrauded him, was to call him a d—d rat. That 
word comprehended, like Ingratitude, every other vice. If he wished 
ill to any one, instead of wishing that he might go to the dogs, he 
always said, that he might go to the rats. My uncle’s horror of these 
animals was well known to me, and nothing so won his good opinion 
as my persecution of the race. Like Nimrod, I was a mighty hunter 


from my youth, and although I never dared to bring in the bodies of 


those which I had destroyed, I used to gladden my uncle’s heart, and 
increase his regard for me, by informing him of my day’s success. 
“ Tow many to-day, Tom?” would he say, as I came in, with my 
terrier at my heels. “ Four, sir.” “Four! well done; but what a 
wonderfully many there are now. Let me see ;” and then he would 
count all that [ had killed tor days back, or rather all I asserted I had 
killed, for sometimes when I've perceived him melancholy, I used to 
ald a few to my list, to restore his spirits. “Ido really believe, 
Tom, that the world will one day be devoured by rats. First they 
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will create a famine, and then people will die, and then they will eat 
us all God bless me, Tom! even now I think I see you lying 
down insensible, and a large rat eating off your nose.” Fatal pro- 
phecy! 

It was intended that I should have been sent to college, but my 
uncle thought me better employed at home. In fact, he could not do 
without me and my terriers. What could I learn at college, he 
would say—nothing useful. Indeed, as there is no hunting considered 
correct at these seats of learning, unless indeed it be tuft hunting, 
my uncle thought I was more usefully, as well as more creditably 
employed, in rat hunting at home. I was of the same opinion; I had 
every thing | wished —the fee simple of my uncle's favour, his estate 
in prospect, and all upon the simple feudal tenure of every now and 
then killing, or asserting that I had killed, @ rat. 

Thus did I grow up, and my attention being so peculiarly directed, I 
became knowing in all the arts and contrivances of this most sagacious 
race. Every anecdote which could be collected of their peculiarities 
was carefully noted down, and often the theme of discourse between 
my uncle and me, who was never wearied in talking and listening to 
my fat-tiana. How they contrived to empty bottles of oil when the 
corks were out, by dipping i in their long tails, and hauling them up 
for each other to lick; how the blind rat was led down to drink by 
another, by a straw in his mouth. How they contrived to steal eggs 
without breaking them, by one lying down on his back, embracing 
the egg with his four legs after it was rolled on his belly, while the 
rest laid hold of his tail and ran away with him, like a postchaise and 
four, &c. &c. Then I would describe the peculiar merits of the dogs, 
talk about the matches in the Westminster pit; how /i//y killed so 
many rats ina minute, &c. Alas! Billy, you were as mischievous to 
me as you proved to the genus of rats. 

From associations I became very fond of the cock-pit, attended all 
the matches, and often fought and matched my own dogs. I had one 
day betted a large sum that a dog of mine, who was ac ‘knowledged to 
be an out-and-outer, would kill as many rats as Billy in almost the same 
time. The wager was accepted, and I w: as deeply engaged. Finding 
that I had been. rather hasty, wished to prove my dog by trials, and 
very inconsiderately ordered a rat-catcher to bring me down a hun- 
dred rats, for my dog to try his skill upon. As soon as he could pro- 
cure the number required, the man came down, and one morning as | 
was sitting at breakfast with my uncle, the servant gave me a nod, as 
much as to say “ that I was wanted.” I guessed the truth, and 
hastening to swallow my breakfast, rose from the table, when my uncle 
stopped me. Tom,” said he, “look over my bailiff’s accounts, and 
see if they are right, as I wish to write to town to-day. There they 
lie, on the side table. You must learn to look after these things, 
Tom, as the estates will one day be yours.” 

Of course I could but submit, for my uncle was not a little cho- 
leric; but it was much against my will. In the meantime, while I 
was cursing the £. s. and d. my uncle went out, as he usually did after 
breakfast, to look over the garden and premises. Unfortunately, he 
went into the empty stable, and perceiving a hamper tied down, took 
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it into his head that there was some peculation going on. He shut 
the stable-door, and proceeded to examine the contents. Fatal 
; curiosity! the hamper contained the hundred rats which | had zm- 
\ ported. He untied the rope yarns, lifted up the top, when up sprung 
iS the Legion, and darted at him in every direction. Imagine my uncle's 


i horror. If one rat, even dead, was loathsome to his sight, what must 
i he have felt at one hundred of these tormentors rushing upon him at 
4 the same time. He screamed, attempted to reach the door, and 


fainted. The groom, who heard the scream, went in and rescued 
him ; but he was still insensible. A stable pail of water at last re- 
. stored him to his senses, and he faintly inquired what had taken place. 
To exculpate themselves, they told him that Mr. Tom had sent for 
the rats. “ Sent for the rats!” cried my uncle. “Take me in doors, 
i take me in doors.” They carried him in, and hearing that an acci- 
dent had happened, I hastened to him, but he ordered me to leave his 
presence. The idea of my bringing rats to his premises—the suppo- 
sition that I had been stocking the premises—that I might destroy 
them to gain his good will, was the means of his altering his /as¢ will. 
He had received such a shock, that he never recovered from it. In 
four days he died, always refusing to see me, and I found that he had 
left his estate to one of my cousins, thus cruelly rat-ifying his re- 
sentment. 

Thus was I cut off without a shilling, and obliged to return to my 
father’s house, who, having considered me provided for, did not receive 
me very graciously. Still it was necessary that something should be 
done, and an M. P. with whom my father was on terms of friendship, 
promised to procure me a situation under the government, which he 
then supported. He was successful in his application ; my appointment 
was made out to a treasury place, of 400/. per annum, and the next 
day I was to call to thank the member. Alas! for me, a grand ques- 
tion came on that evening, and my friend, remembering his conscience 
and quite forgetting me, ratted on the division. He lost his charac- 
ter, as every man does who votes against his party and with his con- 
science—and I lost my place. Again I had to quote Liston in the 
play, “ D—n the rats /” 

My father then resolved upon sending me to India. He had two 
or three votes, and had always given them one way. I was presented 
with a cadetship, and embarked on board of the Bombay Castle, with 
thirty-six other passengers, male and female. Among them was a 
very pretty, but rather dark young lady, whose father was one of the 
richest men in India. One who had amassed money for forty years— 
outlived the whole Tontine, and was too fond of India and Indian lux- 
ury and despotism, ever to quit the country. His daughter, and sole 
heiress, had been sent home for her education, and was now returning 
to her father, under the care of the honourable Mrs. Puddledock, 
wife to the chief member of the Council at Calcutta. I was a re- 
markably well-favoured young man, and contracted a strong attach- 
ment for the young lady, and her anticipated crore of rupees. The 
young lady, who was determined to please her fancy, aware that she 
had the means to warrant her so doing, did me the honour to return 
my affection. Before we doubled the cape, we had agreed to become 
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one, wind, weather, and the old gentleman, permitting. Of this there 
was little doubt; and 1 received the congratulations of those who 
wished me well, the black looks of those who envied me, and the gra- 
cious smiles of the honourable Mrs. Puddledock, who was aware that 
the father would not dispute his only daughter's wishes. Fortune 
again smiled, the hamper of raés no longer hampered my thoughts, 
and the ratting of the M. P. no longer checked my radéling spirits. We 
arrived at Calcutta; I was introduced, graciously received, accepted 
as a future son-in-law, threw my cadetship at the head of the gover- 
nor in council, and the happy day was fixed. Reader, do now let me 
stop a moment to indulge myself with a few hearty execrations against 
rats, ratting, and every word in which the letters can be found, even 
against congratulations—for depend upon it, wherever the three letters 
are found in conjunction, all is hollow and deceitful. 

It was a week before the day which was to put me in possession of 
a very pretty, delicately limbed, dark little wife, and more pagodas 
than ten times her weight, when, in return for the civilities of the 
captain and officers of the vessel towards his daughter, my intended’s 
father invited them to a grand dinner. He was a free liver—why 
should he not be? he had no liver left, therefore nothing to lose. 
We drank, we smoked, we drank again; the claret was iced to 
excess, the weather was warm to excess ; excess was the order of the 
day, and we all became excessively tipsy. The sun had risen before 
I attempted to go to bed. I threw myself down—and I slept. Would 
that I had never woke again! 

But I did wake; and as I recalled my scattered senses, I became 
aware that there was something wrong—a feeling that I could not 
comprehend. I felt pain—it appeared to proceed from the tip of my 
nose. I put my hand there—alas! there was no tip to my nose. 
During my state of stupefaction, a Bandicoot rat had made his supper 
on it, and it was off. I staggered out of bed, went to the looking- 
glass: it was but too true. I was divested of my fair proportions, 
and the fatal prophecy of my uncle flashed on my memory. I rang 
for my servant; he came in, stared, and quietly observing in his bad 
English, “ Bandicoot do that—go fetch doctor to Saib,” retired. My 
nose was bound up with a dozen strips of diaculum, and I was left to 
my meditations, while the fact was spread throughout Calcutta by 
scandal, and throughout the Presidency by post. 

How hard was my fate! Every body had been more tipsy than my- 
self, but no rat had touched their noses. Captain, first, second, and 
third officers, mids, &c. all spared; but it was my fate—my evil ge- 
nius. It was three weeks before I could appear before my intended ; 
and I must acknowledge, that I looked infinitely better before my 
nose was gnawed off. Still there was no help for it, and I hastened 
to call upon her; although, from the infrequency of her inquiries, I 
had a foreboding of what would take place. When I arrived, as | 
passed through the anti-room, I heard a rustling, as if of a female 
departure. I entered the room, and was received by the honourable 
Mrs. Puddledock ; who, in the most delicate way in the world, in- 
formed me, that with the loss of my nose, I had lost my mistress and 
her pagodas. That Miss T had always particularly admired my 
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nose; indeed, she never would have accepted me, only that she thought 
my nose so handsome ; that it had been the magnetic pole which had 
inclined the compass of her affections to turn to me, and of course she 
could not be expected to marry a man whose nose had been gnawed 
off by a Bandicoot rat. 1 was dismissed, at liberty to go where | 
pleased—in short, I might follow my nose ! ! a 

I retired, and when I went home, reflected upon my situation. ] 
had nothing to do but to re-apply for my cadetship. I did so. Alas! 
I was refused—the marriage articles in Sterne were not more rigid 
than was the honourable governor in council—* because I had no nose. 

But what was worse, I had no friends, and no money. I worked 
my passage back—found my father dead—his property settled upon 
my eldest brother—myselfconsideredas provided for—and consequently 
abeggar. My brother would have been civil enough to me, but with- 
out a nose aman does not appear well in company, and after a few 
affronts I left his house. I had nothing better to do but to turn rat- 
catcher, a profession for which I was well suited, and in which I have 
now obtained eminence. I follow my occupation with pleasure ; and 
with a feeling of revenge which is insatiable. Hecatombs of rats 
have been offered up to the manes of my unfortunate piece of carti- 
lage. My dogs, thank Heaven! have noses, if I have not. The long- 
tailed race will bless the day when my race is run, and I obey, for 
the last time, the cruel injunctions of my Indian mistress—to follow 
my nose, to where 

‘“‘ The rats shall cease from troubling, and the terriers be at rest.” 


I. M. 





THE BAPTIZED FLOWER. 
Unconscious thou that I was near, 

1 saw thee weep and dar’d not speak ; 
Trembled my heart to every tear, 

That trembled on thy youthful cheek ; 
And, as thou weeping watch’dst the night, 
What anguish o’er my bosom came ! 

Till I discover’d with delight 
Those tears, attendants on my name. 


The holy quiet of that hour 
Shall never from my mem’ry part ; 
I would not intercept the show’r 
That rain’d down blisses on my heart. 
I watch’d those drops of purest dew, 
Lov'd one! I watch’d them when they fell, 
And glisten’d on a flowret blue, 
The name of which I will not tell,— 
—I will not tell, except to thee ; 
This tender secret to maintain 
Shall bind thee, dearest, more to me 
With a delicious mystic chain ; 
Was not this flow’r baptiz’d anew, 
As the sweet love-drop made it bow ? 
That fragrant flow’r of tender blue, 
To love and us, so sacred now ! T. pr T. C. 
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THE SPANISH BARBER:.! 
BY DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA, 


CHAPTER X. 


Don Hilario dead and buried —Father Zaganillo’s ingenious resolution—Effects pro- 
duced at Dona Benita’s residence by the death of her Son—Ambitious projects of 
a Beata—A Thunderbolt—Extraordinary discovery of an extraordinary Wedding 
—Something on Love—The Page José a Man of Substance—C aprices of For- 
tune—A shocking Husband—Speculation on Marriage—Dona Anacleta’s death— 
Fate of her Property—I enter the service of Don Andres—An important event in 
my Life—My first love—AntoniamHer character—Progress of atleetion— he 
melancholy Maid—Introduction to Fatber Felipe Cardoso—Deseription of this 
Personage— A parallel between two Reverend Friars—My Perplexity—I ove- 
assignations at Church—The interesting Confessional—My Plan is proposed to 
the supposed Antonia—A most disagreeable termination to a Love Adventure. 


**Goop morrow, Don Felix. What, at your chocolate yet?” 

“Tis rather late—I'm not well.” 

* Then you'll not be shaved. Well, I'll be off; I have a brace of 
counts to shave, and retail my news to.” 

“No, stay; I claim half-an-hour of your time, so go on with your 
narrative.” 

“ Any thing to oblige you, sefior.” 

‘And mind you amuse me, for I am mighty dull.” 

“ Sir, 1 will exert my humble endeavour—a-hem ! 

“The untimely fate of Don Hilario left me again my own master. 
I cannot say that his death afflicted me otherwise than with a feeling 
of horror. Certainly, it was no loss to society, and probably his fate 
had only been expedited a short time, as the dilapidated state of the 
young gentleman's constitution had already pointed to an early grave. 
Father Zanganillo and Don Tomas Rubio busied themselves about the 
funeral; and after the pious ceremony, they both appeared in high 
spirits, as if they had been attending a joyous event. Father Zan- 
ganillo’s mind was now filled with a most luminous idea, and he re- 
solved to return to Seville without any loss of time. The death of 
Don Hilario removed, as he conceived, the only barrier between his 
holy self and Dofia Anacleta’s inheritance. Father Zanganillo was 
too googl a friar, and too zealously attached to his convent, to let such 
beautiful pickings slip out of his pious fingers.” 

“ Well, but,” quoth Don Felix, “ the beata had other relatives.” 

“Yes, sir, but they were provided for; besides it was known that 
the piety, devotion, and attachment of Dofa Anacleta to convent 
worthies were such as to require all her blind partiality for her nephew, 
to allow her property to remain in his family after her dissolution. 
She was so pious a lady !—such an excellent Christian! To resume. 

“Father Zanganillo was in a bustle to depart. Never before had I 
seen that holy personage so deeply absorbed in any worldly matter. 
Off he started for Seville, fully engrossed with his important mission. 


' Continued from vol, viil, p. 391. 
Jan. 1834,.—VvoL. 1X.+—-NO. XXXIII. 
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He had but little doubt that his eloquence would be crowned with 
success. And now, Don Felix, I will postpone myself, and my affairs, 
to follow the reverend personage, and relate what happened at Dona 
Benita’s residence after the death of her son—that most important 
event happened several years after the period to which I allude ; but 
for the continuity of interest, I have thought proper to narrate these 
important matters in this place. 

“ Donia Benita’s coterie, then, was much affected by the dreadful 
intelligence of Don Hilario’s tragic fate. Doia Benita wept, and 
redoubled the quota of her prayers. Dofia Anacleta being the clever 
person of the house, and never to be mistaken, gave it as her decided 
opinion that her poor nephew had been the victim of designing villains 
and careless relatives; and here, by-the-bye, she favoured uncle 
Tomas Rubio, of course, with an energetic philippic—the nephew was 
a victim, and the profound aunt absolved him from any degree of 
fault. Alas! one hundredth part of the folly and vice of which Don 
Hilario had been really guilty, would have been sufficient, in another 
person, to have called the most violent anathemas from the zealous 
Dofia Anacleta. 

“ Father Zanganillo became now doubly assiduous in his attention to 
the beata. Dota Anacleta remarked his obsequious deportment with 
all possible pleasure. The friar already began to speculate on the 
extent of the beata’s wealth, and the probable longevity of her exist- 
ence. The first he concluded was considerable ; the second gave him 
more uneasiness. There is no reason why a woman of fifty, in the 
enjoyment of complete health, should not live till seventy. Dona 
Jesusa, on her side, had a nephew—a fine, strapping fellow, whom she 
prudently intended for the church; and she settled it in her mind, 
that Dofia Anacleta would do something for the young man—at least, 
sundry hints shot at random, when the deata was particularly pleased ° 
with her sister devotee, went to confirm this idea. With regard to 
Dona Benita, she, poor soul! did not trouble her head about the pro- 
perty, unless indeed to speak a good word for Father Zanganillo. 

“One evening, as they were all taking their chocolate most com- 
fortably, and pulling to pieces the reputation of all their neighbours— 
one eventful evening, just as Dofa Jesusa had been particularly elo- 
quent on the subject of foolish and wicked girls, and libertines, and 
the folly of beauty, and the deceit of women, and the treachery of 
men, and the Holy Virgin, &c. &c.—one eventful evening, I repeat, 
Dofia Anacleta thought it prudent to announce her marriage.” 

“ Her marriage! you are jesting, master barber.” 

“She had been married already a month.” 

“i Caramba ! but I thought she was a very eloquent declaimer 
against marriages ?” 

“Of course—others’ marriages, not her own.” 

“ And who was the happy bridegroom ?” 

“ José, the orphan—the page !” 

“ Santa Barbara ! José!—ha! ha! But he was a mere boy 2” 

“Softly, Don Felix. José was at the time just two-and-twenty ; 
and let me tell you, sir, Dofia Anacleta certainly could not find fault 
with his age.” : 
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“ But she was past fifty ?” quoth Don Felix. 

“That was José’s look out. It was certainly a very happy match 
—a most rational union. The deata announced the joytul tidings 
with a blush and smile most becoming her situation as a young wife.” 

“Young wife! You say she was past fifty—an old woman !” 

“ Well, an old woman, if you please ; but she was certainly a young 
wife, having been married only one month. ‘The announcement was 
like a thunderbolt to the company. Father Zanganillo in particular 
remained for some time speechless with horror. He overturned the 
chocolate-pot, and opened his mouth wide with bewilderment, and his 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets in the painful eagerness of 
disappointment, astonishment, and disgust. And was this, then, the 
recompence of all his cares and attentions ?—was this the end of the 
beata’s pious dissertations concerning foolish young women, and their 
vanity, and weakness, and giddiness, and incontinence, and so forth ? 
Dofia Jesusa too was not a little shocked at her friend's conduct. 
She thought of her fine, strapping nephew, and was immediately 
seized with a fit of zealous indignation against the old young br ide. 
To marry a youth—oh! 

* Now, Don Felix, observe the injustice of the world. Dojfia Ana- 
cleta proved herself a ‘very sensible woman,’ and yet she was ridi- 
culed by some, criticised by others, pitied by many, and pulled to 
pieces by many more. ‘True, she had declaimed against love with 
great zeal, but then it was against the love of young girls, who of 
course don't know what they are about; whereas Dofia Anacleta, at 
the age of discretion, of fifty, was very competent to make a good 
choice. She had had plenty of time to give the matter due considera- 
tion, and then of course she knew what she wanted, and that was a 
young fellow just exactly like José. He was strong, with a tresh 
countenance, sparkling eyes brilliant with the first unquenched fires 
of youth. He had a fine leg too—he was certainly a handsome 
fellow. What more, in the name of common sense, could the good 
Doiia Anacleta desire? But Zanganillo and Dojia Jesusa thought 
otherwise. They thought that the amorous lady’s property ought to 
have been bestewed on the convent, for the promotion of indolent and 
slothful religion, or on a nephew of a sister devotee. Well, well, 
Don Felix, the discovery of Dota Anacleta’s marriage produced a 
world of vexation, and scandal, and confusion. Her reputation was 
pulled to pieces—nay, to rags: the zeal of beatas know no bounds on 
similar occasions—there was only one hope, one consolation, now 
remaining for the disappointed parties.” 

“ And that was ..... 

“Why the death of the bride. They hoped that the matrimonial 
duties and pursuits wou'd tend considerably to shorten her existence. 

They centered all their expectation on José, whom they thought, like 
any other ‘ gay deceiver,’ would lead his fond wife a devil of a life, 
when once the transports of the honeymoon were over.” 

‘“ And what said Dofia Benita?” 

“ She, good lady! she said nothing ; and what is still more singular, 
she thought nothing. Whenever allusion was made to her unfortunate 


son, she shed tears, and then kissed her beads, and then cried, ‘ Dios 
G 2 
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le tenga en su gracia,’* and then continued her usual avocation of hear- 
ing masses, and gossiping, and taking chocolate, with her wonted 
assiduity and zest. The marriage of her sapient sister she looked 
upon with the most tranquil apathy. She had formed no sinister 
projects with regard to her property ; and now that her son was dead, 
she cared not a straw whether the said property was greedily pounced 
upon by Dofia Jesusa, or foolishly bestowed, through the instrumen- 
tality of Father Zanganillo, on a convent to increase the luxuries of 
lazy friars, or transferred to José, that he might squander it at his 
heart’s good-will and pleasure. 

“ Well, Don Felix, the new couple left Seville, and went to esta- 
blish themselves at Cordova, where, without waiting for the decent 
space of six months, Jos¢—ungrateful fellow !— José carried his inso- 
lence so far as to call the object of his first affections a foolish old 
woman ; and then—alas! for the constancy of men !—then he trans- 
ferred his stock of love to another foolish object of the age of twenty- 
five—and then came a third foolish object, age twenty—then a fourth, 
age seventeen—then a fifth; so that the good Doiia Anacleta was no 
less shocked than horrified at the rapid progress of her protegé. 
What the deuce could he mean by this constant shifting and changing? 
But the arts of insidious women are such, that the unfortunate wife 
laid it all to their account; and yet what could her husband see in 
these creatures to admire? She ventured once to ask this indiscreet 
question, and José answered with a peculiar smile which, clever and 
learned as Dona Anacleta was, contributed not a little to puzzle her 
cogitations. ‘Then again, José was fond of drinking, and he had also 
a partiality for gambling: indeed, he had a partiality for any thing 
that was wicked and discreditable. He neglected his religious duties, 
and his marital duties also; and this was not exactly the way to render 
his wife happy. But, sir, to cut the matter short, suffice it to say, 
that this young scoundrel José, after having prevailed on his impru- 
dent benefactress to sign a will, bequeathing the bulk of her property 
to him, set about the second part of the business, which was to get 
possession of the said property with all possible speed. He succeeded 
so well in his task, that at the end of a couple of years, Dona Ana- 
cleta took her departure for a better world, leaving her good-for- 
nothing husband at full liberty, and with the means to continue with 
unchecked licence in his vicious career. The death of the deata 
revived the hopes of Father Zanganillo and Dofia Jesusa. Alas! 
those a were soon dissolved, and then the two pious personages 
bestowed, by way of a requiem, a hearty curse on the unfortunate 
lady! Now, to return to myself. 

** Soon as my master, Don Hilario, was consigned to his mother 
earth, I entered the service of Don Andres, and spent some of the 
happiest days of my life. But now, Don Felix, now comes a very 
important event in my career. I fell in love—fell tremendously — 
never was body known to make so clumsy a tumble.” 

“Hal! ha! master Robledo, you are at last in love. I was won- 
dering when you were to appear as the slave of the tender passion.” 

“ Aye, Sefor, never was man so enamoured, so transported as I 
* God keep him in his grace. 
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was ; nor, indeed, had I a reason to feel otherwise. The object of 
my affections was in every respect deserving of the most tender 
regard and esteem. She was the daughter of a shopkeeper of the 
Calle del Carmen. I met her one morning in the prado, sitting by 
the fountain of the seasons, and plunged in a deep and melancholy 
reverie. 1 was near her, made some passing remarks, and soon began 
an acquaintance. It is useless to prolong unnecessary details, for the 
gradually developing of my humble love would be almost an imper- 
tinence. Well, let us take a jump at once over all the preliminaries, 
and suppose that I love my Antonia passionately, and that Antonia 
loves me tenderly. Well, I was supremely blessed, and began to 
assume certain airs to which I had hitherto been a stranger. Among 
the extraordinary effects of love, those who have written on the sub- 
ject have forgotten to mention one. The most minute trifles have 
been enumerated and analyzed, and the influence which love exercises 
over the character, temper, disposition, manner, and address, has been 
duly recorded ; but why forget the influence which love exercises over 
the ¢oilet? It makes some men neglect the tailor’s powerful art, and 
it makes others, who have previously despised the said art, look now 
upon its achievements with a more friendly eye. If it be true that a 
complete absorption of feeling, so as to exclude from the mind every 
thought but the predominant idea on which it feeds, is highly gratify- 
ing to the fair sex—-if they are flattered when they see their admirer 
so completely lost, as even to neglect his attire and personal appear- 
ance—it is no less true that the same end may be obtained by an 
opposite way. To every place on this our globular planet, there is 
more than one road; some travellers prefer this, some the other, and 
so I might philosophically observe 

“No, don’t, master barber; a truce to your observations, and pro- 
ceed.” 

‘Well, sefior, instead of neglecting my dress, I became more 
vareful of my external man. I should think I was at this time a 
little bit of a coxcomb—studied a looking-glass—a sort of study 
which had never before found favour in my eyes. Indeed, short of 
using scents, I gave myself up to all the minutia of a petimetre ;* 
whether it was this, or my moral qualities, that forwarded my cause, 
I know not; but certainly at the end of three months I perceived 
that I had made a prodigious way in the heart of Antonia. Indeed, 
I might say, that I had travelled through two-thirds of it, and the 
remainder of the journey I conceived might be performed with little 
difficulty, at my leisure. 

«« My vanity was highly gratified. Only consider, Don Felix, I a 
poor valet—a barber's apprentice, the object of predilection to a young 
girl of eighteen—the daughter of a respectable tradesman—a shop- 
keeper of Madrid—said to possess some money. Here was enough 
to turn the head of any young barber, however multifarious his 
accomplishments! There were two points of difficulty—two points 
that excited my anxiety and perplexity—the first was the idea of the 
disproportion between my beloved and myself. Her parents would 
never consent to the marriage. (The other was a certain morbid me- 
* Dandy. 
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lancholy in Antonia, with the cause of which she would never in- 
trust me, contenting herself with affirming that this desponding air 
was natural and constitutional. Still, whatever might be the reason 
of these singularities, they tended to heighten the romance of the 
affair. Alas! sir, I sucked in the poison most greedily and impru- 
dently, and without paying the least regard to consequences. . 

« J now set earnestly to work to discover the cause of Antonia’s 
melancholy. After a world of trouble, I thought I had stumbled on 
the real motive. She was of a too religious turn of mind—her ima- 
gination was haunted with gloomy chimeras. She was restless and yet 
meditative—impassioned yet moody. Bless my soul! How dull I 
had been not to have found out before that there was a reverend 
friar at the bottom of all this.” 

« What! master barber, another friar ?” 

“ Certainly ; and why are you so surprised, Don Felix? Wherever 
there is any mischief brewing, you may set it down twice out of three 
times that there is a friar in the case.” 

* Another Father Zanganillo, eh?” 

“ Nothing of the sort-—Father Zanganillo, indeed! Father Zanganillo, 
albeit his numerous merits, was not to be compared to the reverend 
Father Felipe Cardoso, of the order of Carmelites. This reverend 
enjoyed an extraordinary reputation for sanctity among the devotees, 
whilst among the profane he was set down as one of the most arrant 
hypocrites that ever disgraced his cloth. In process of time I be- 
came acquainted with several of the particulars of his life, and 1 
may conscientiously say, that he was one of the most licentious of 
his species. The peccadillos, tendencies, and partialities of Zanga- 
nillo, were more in the eating and drinking line. Satisfy these par- 
tialities, and he was otherwise rather a harmless creature. Perhaps 
he made too much a ‘ god of his belly; but then the poor man 
could not possibly help it, considering that mother Nature had cursed 
or blessed him with a most exuberant appetite. Zanganillo was a 
model of the fat, rosy, rubicund, expanding, full-blown, dozy, gorging, 
religious sensualist. He played on the knife and fork with extraor- 
dinary proficiency: he had also a predilection for his convent, and 
would have been content to forward its interest, inasmuch as the 
more rich a convent is, the more abundance of good things it is able 
to procure. 

“In the course of my narrative, I have given sundry specimens 
of Zanganillo’s affections. His breast was totally shut to the allure- 
ments of the tender sex; indeed to him nothing appeared more 
tender than a well-cooked chicken. All the beauties of Spain would 
storm his breast in vain, and the most striking and inviting female 
would fail to draw his attention, when a glimpse of the dinner, or even 
supper, or even luncheon, happened to catch his amorous eye. 
Eating, and drinking, and sleeping, and chocolate sipping, and dozing, 
and going the round of the usual conventual practices, with a little 
idle gossip concerning miracles, and beatas, and processions, and 
Malaga wines, preserves, and purgatories, &c. &c. with other equally 
interesting topics, were more than sufficient to fill the life of the good 
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Father Zanganillo, without deviating into a more perplexed path in the 
labyrinths of the wicked world, 

* Father Cardoso was a personage of a very different stamp. He 
possessed a far more pronounced character: he was of a saturnine 
and violent temperament—a man of strong passions, and not devoid 
of good natural abilities, which he perverted to the very worst prac- 
tices—he was a systematic hypocrite—a man at war with mankind, 
making all those who surrounded him subservient to his pleasures 
or his interests—a man of great ambition, yet with no earthly defined 
object to justify that ambition. He cared not a straw for religion, 
and he hated friars cordially, although he was constantly preaching 
morality, denouncing infidelity, and eulogizing the priesthood. At 
heart he was an infidel; but like many others of his cloth, he had hit 
on the best method of prospering in Spain, by making a pious reso- 
lution to turn the folly, ignorance, and superstition of the Spaniards 
to the best account. However, we shall not dwell further on the sub- 
ject for the present: suffice it to say, that he had acquired an extra- 
ordinary ascendancy over the parents of Antonia. Pedro Rinoz was a 
dull matter-of-fact tradesman, whose imagination never went beyond 
the shop, and whose peregrinations were limited to go from his house 
to the church—from church to the Padro, then back again, and so on, 
to all eternity. His monotonous existence was never disturbed—the 
only symptom of a little bustling existence came only once a year, 
during the festivities of Christmas ; then the turkey and the turron 
de Alicante,* and other luxuries of the season, together with the 
Misa del Gallo, and the rest of the pursuits of the time, seemed for 
a moment to derange the soporific tendency of his domestic arrange- 
ments. 

“ My love for Antonia remained for a long time a profound secret. 
We both dreaded discovery, inasmuch as that moment would produce 
the decree of our eternal separation. Father Cardoso had the salva- 
tion of Antonia much at heart, and no doubt wished most ardently to 
shut her up in a nunnery, as was his usual practice towards those 
girls whom he honoured with his particular approbation. Antonia 
unfortunately had no partiality for conventual seclusion, and even if 
she had had previously to our acquaintance, bars and bolts, and spiritual 
abstraction, was out of the question; for in the moment that the all- 
powerful god of love had taken us under his special protection, An- 
tonia’s melancholy consequently increased. Then we had another 
source of annoyance and mortification 

“ You were suspected.” 

“No, sir, not yet; but that was a matter of course—nothing can 
arrest the overwhelming force of time; but this danger alarmed us 
only in perspective, whereas we had another subject of anxiety in 
the difficulty to contrive meetings, most of which were held in the 
church.” 

* The church, master barber !—a fit place truly for the interesting 
colloquies of lovers.” 

‘Trust me, Don Felix, ‘tis the very best place of rendezvous. 





* Nugat—an indispensable luxury during the Christmas festivities, like the 
mince-pie and cake in England. 
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Why, surely, when you see so many veiled females closely rivetted 
to the confessional, you do not suppose that they are merely busy 


with disburthening their consciences of their load by the process of 


confession? No, no—how many vows of love! how many fond recri- 
minations! how many jealous remarks! how many amorous promises 
are interchanged in the sacred spot, to which the more simple-hearted 
among the faithful merely repair to fulfil their religious duties, and 
verform their devotions ! 

« Well, Don Felix, I considered that I had as much right to this 
sort of pastime as any other pious devotee, and I determined to avail 
myself largely of the opportunities for love-making afforded by a 
friendly confessional. I contrived to send a note to the purpose to 
my dulcinea, and I received a favourable answer. Antonia enjoined 
me to be punctual at seven in the evening at the church of ; 
and that she should be the occupant of a confessional in a certain 
dark corner.” 

“ Ah! master barber—a pretty father confessor truly !” 

«“ A most lovely one—and to whom I was going to make an un- 
limited confession of all my vows and hopes. Ah! my good sir, my 
heart felt a constant thrilling of pleasure in the fond anticipation of 
the approaching bliss, for 1 had no doubt I should be able to persuade 
Antonia to marry me in secret.” 

« A bold scheme: and your master, Don Andres ?” 

“ Qh! he had plenty of business on hand, and never troubled him- 
self about my affairs. Well, evening approached, and at the exact 
moment I repaired to the church of , and then hurried to the 
appointed spot. Antonia was already there, for I found the confes- 
sional completely shut, and I had nothing but to apply my lips close 
to the small wooden railing, and begin my amorous confession. 
Delicious, transporting moments! here was a heart-swelling situation ! 
a tumult of hope and joy, which my sober reason found difficulty to 
keep under due controul! I had prepared myself for the occasion, 
and came armed with a most eloquent speech. The spot, the hour, 
the silence that reigned around, all was favourable to the tender 
assignation. The sacredness of the place served to throw a halo of 
purity over our mortal weaknesses. Besides, | had good example 
before my eyes, for I perceived sundry beatas close to sundry confes- 
sionals, and they I charitably conceived were performing devotions of 
some similarity to mine. Three or four solitary distant lamps threw 
just a sufficient light over the church to make darkness convenient, 
and preventing one from stumbling on a praying beata, and breaking 
his nose. The hum of prayer—the pious groans of the more fer- 
vent devotees—the audible amens which floated on the air—and the 
rustling of the silk basquinas of the genteel and younger beatas when 
they moved their graceful forms from one spot to another, supplied a 
most adequate and harmonious accompaniment to the tender purposes 
that led me to that place of worship. 

* I knelt by the confessional, and in a soft voice, but a heart throb- 
bing with delight, said, * Antonia, amor mio,* are you there ?’ 

* * Yes, amante, answered another voice quite as soft as mine. 
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“ Hereupon, as there was no time to lose, I began my confession. 
After expatiating on the sincerity and ardour of my love, I pro- 
ceeded to the more important part of the business. I believe I ex- 
pressed myself something after this fashion. ‘ Believe me, my own 
Antonia, we shall not enjoy a moment of tranquillity until you con- 
sent to become mine. Have a little resolution and courage !—'tis 
but one bold step, and when we are once married we may defy the 
world. What are you afraid of? Is it the anger of your father ? 
The good man will relent. Is it the sermons and recriminations of 
that abominable Father Cardoso ? 

«* Ay! yes,’ answered my poor Antonia. 

«What have you to fear from him? He knows nothing about 
our secret interviews. If you act prudently, we will baffle the vigi- 
lance of that detestable man, and then we may laugh at his anger 
and disappointment. Come, a little courage.’ 

* But Antonia was difficult to be persuaded; no doubt she shrunk 
from the plan I proposed. She was a dutiful child, and besides, the 
dread of Father Cardoso overpowered her mind. I perceived, by a 
hard breathing, that she was much affected by my words, and con- 
ceiving this to be a favourable omen, I pressed my suit with redoubled 
sndeas. ‘ My beloved Antonia,’ I continued, ‘ promise to meet me 
here again to-morrow to concert measures for our secret marriage. 
Cheer ‘up—despise Father Cardoso, and now allow me to imprint a 
loving kiss—nay, be not afraid,—'tis so dark—only so coy to-night! 
Lift up the little grating, and bless me with a beam of your beloved 
and beautiful countenance. Come, Antonia, my soul !’ 

“ My soul obeyed—she did as desired—lI approached my lips to 
kiss the darling object ; and the object exhibited—Holy souls of pur- 
gatory !—the object exhibited the flaming, savage, and revengeful 
countenance of Father Cardoso. The holy man favoured my amorous 
lips with a vigorous slap that sent me reeling to the ground, and this 
loving act was accompanied with a snorting sound indicative of savage 
exultation and revenge. As I lay near the confessional, I saw the 
dreaded figure of the friar pass by, giving me a salutation with his 
foot, and striding along with the air of a conqueror. I remained 
stultified for some time, no less with surprise, than by the effects of 
the two favours which the friar had bestowed on parting. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE LAND OF THE BLEST. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ Dear father, I ask for my mother in vain, 
Has she sought some far country her health to regain, 
Has she left our cold climate of frost and of snow, 


For some warm sunny land where the soft breezes blow ? 


* Yes, yes, gentle boy, thy lov’d mother has gone 

To a climate where sorrow and pain are unknown; 
Her spirit is strengthened, her frame is at rest, 

There is health, there is peace, in the Land of the Blest.” 


‘* Is that land, my dear father, more lovely than ours, 
Are the rivers more clear, and more blooming the flow ers 
Does Summer shine over it all the year long, 

Is it cheered by the glad sounds of music and song?” 

“ Yes, the flowers are despoiled not by winter or night, 
The well-springs of life are exh: \ustless and bright, 

And by exquisite voices sweet hymns are addrest 

‘To the Lord who reigns over the Land of the Blest.” 


* Yet that land to my mother will lonely appear, 

She shrunk from the glance of a stranger while here ; 
From her foreign companions I know she will flee, 

And sigh, dearest father, for you and for me.” 

* My darling, thy mother rejoices to gaze 

On the long-severed friends of her earliest d: LYS, 

Her parents have there found a mansion of von, 

And they welcome their child to the Land of the Blest.” 


* Tlow I long to partake of such meetings of bliss, 
That land must be surely more happy than this; 
On you, my kind father, the journey depends, 

Let us go to my mother, her kindred, and friends.” 


“ Not on me, love; I trust I may reach that bright clime, 


But in patience I stay till the Lord’s chosen time, 
And must strive, while awaiting his gracious behest, 
To guide thy young steps to the Land of the Blest. 


‘ Thou must toil through a world full of dangers, my boy 


r hy peace it may b light, and thy virtue destroy, 

Nor wilt thou, alas! be withheld from its snares 

By a mother’s kind counsels, a mother’s fond prayers. 
Yet fear not—the God, whose direction we crave, 

Is mighty to strengthen, to shield, and to save, 

And his hand may yet lead thee, a glorified guest, 
To the home of thy mother, the Land of the Blest.” 
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A VISIT TO IBRAHIM PACHLA. 
DurinG my residence at Constantinople, in May 1833, having ascertained 
that Ibrahim Pacha was encamped with his Arabs at Cut: va, the capital 
of Anatolia, about a hundred miles distant, I set off te visit him, pro- 
vided with an imperial firman, to ensure me civility on the route. A 
large sailing caique carried us over to Modena, on the Asiatic coast ; and 
as we scudded before a fresh breeze, Constantinople, with her thousand 
domes and minarets, stood distinct, as if scorning to mingle with the ad. 


joining and less splendid cities, but gradually blended with them as she 


melted in the distance, and formed, united, one huge city, covering for 
many miles the shore, while Scutari, on the opposite coast, marked with 
her wide cyprus groves the last resting place of the inhabitants. Our 
course lay close under the walls of the seraglio, the seat of extreme joy 
and woe, where passion riots in its full, and where life's insecure tenure 
is the captious will of an omnipotent despot. Our very keel cut the 
waves, whose depths had received innumerable victims, guilty only of 
suspected crimes, or of having been beloved by the murdered predecessor 
of the ruling sultan. If that sea would “ give up its dead,” and disclose 
the secrets which have been confided to it, how many beings, beaming 
with youth and beauty, would it restore, and how many horrors would it 
reveal, now known only to those who have made it the executor of their 
crimes! After leaving the seraglio point, and entering the sea of Marmo- 
ra, we passed on our left the voleanic group of Princes Isles, so named 
from their having been formerly the seat of banishment of the royal 
princes of the Greek empire. At dark we entered a small bay on the 
Asiatic coast, where we lay becalmed till sunrise, when a light breeze 
sprung up, and carried us in a few hours to the end of our voyage. At 
Modania, prettily situated in a deep bay, we obtained horses to Brusa, 
where we arrived, after riding for eighteen miles through a mountainous 
country, covered with vineyards and mulberry trees, tor the nourishment 
of silk worms, which sapply the staple commodity of the country. The 
view of the town as you descend into the plain is extremely beauti- 
ful; half hid in the thick foliage of the surrounding trees, its extent is 
only traced by the numerous minarets which rise above them, and the 
ruins of an ancient citadel, which stand on a rock above the whole. 
Occasionally the white dome of a bath or mosque peeps from among the 
trees, which climb the sides of the snow-cap} ped Olympus, rising directly 
behind the town, or stretch far out on the fertile plain be low. As it was 
reported that Ibrahim would speedily quit his present quarters, I was 
anxious to hasten my journey, and deterred visiting the lions of the city 
till my return. Some delay, however, occurring in obtaining horses, I 
went directly with my papers to the pacha, who quickly obviated the 
difficulty. He evidently conceived I was on a diplomatic mission, though 
f assured him of the contrary ; it being far beyond the conception of a 
Turk, that any one would undertake a journey of two hundred miles 
merely to gratify curiosity. His error, aowever, in which he persisted, 
was of great advantage to me, for he received me with distinction, or- 
dered me what horses I required, without payment, and invited me to 
revisit him on my return. A little Sardinian quack, settled in the town as 
physician, acted as my interpreter ; and I was amused at the way in which 
he had conformed to the customs of the country. His European dress 
was softened down into something of a Turkish character, and he carried 
a pair of clean slippers in his pocket, to wear in the presence of his 
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superiors. When ushered into the divan, he made a low salaam, and 
slunk humbly down on the place pointed to by the pacha, carefully con- 
cealing his feet under him. His servility to the Mussulmen was disgust- 
ing to an European, and failed even in its object ; for the Turks gene. 
rally conceive humility a proof of insignificance. Indeed, I fancy I was 
somewhat indebted for my good reception to the indifference with which 
I soiled the carpets with my muddy boots, and threw myself on the low 
ottoman without waiting for an invitation ; for by assuming an equality 
with a Turk, it is generally conceded, and they are great respecters of 
rank and station. On leaving the city, the road lay for about twelve 
miles through the fertile valley of Brusa, and on our right, Olympus, the 
highest mountain of Asia Minor, rose, covered with chesnut forests, 
through whose glens and ravines the torrents swept down over the plain. 
The valley terminated with an abrupt pass, where we met a caravan, on 
its return from the interior of Asia Minor, bivouacing in the open spots of 
the wood. The camels, unloaded, were grazing at their ease ; the bales of 
goods being formed in a circle round their drivers, who, seated at the 
tire, cooked their evening “ pilau,” or smoked their pipes in silence. 
Amidst the splendid scenery around, their swarthy countenances, and 
eastern costumes, had a most novel and picturesque effect. 

We arrived late at Innigual, twenty-four miles from Brusa, where the 
aga ordered me fresh horses for the morning, and provided me with a 
billet upon a fine old Turk, who received me most hospitably, and refused 
all remuneration, which I was obliged to give to his servants. From 
thence the road led over a high mountain, through wild forests, in which 
the oak, beech, pinaster, plum, and chesnut, grew in magnificent luxuri- 
ance. The top of the mountain, for two miles of the road, was deep with 
snow, though in the month of June; and through the vistas of the forest 
endless peaks rose above each other, covered with fine timber, and 
abounding, as I was told, in wild boars and stags. After fifteen miles I 
descended into a beautiful plain, and arrived at the valley of Damalish, 
where I received every hospitality from the pacha, and after a good 
breakfast, was forwarded with fresh horses on my road to Cutaya, thirty- 
five miles distant. The route lay through wide cultivated downs, in 
which peasants of both sexes were labouring, the women being only em- 
ployed in weeding, and the lightest description of toil. ‘Towards night 
the suridjee lost his way, and darkness coming on, we were obliged to 
put up at a small hamlet a few miles from Cutaya. The chief peasant 
led us into one of the mud cabins of the place, spread a mat and cushions 
on the floor, and lighting a good fire, rendered us tolerably comfortable. 
Our European dress and manners seemed much to astonish the primitive 
inhabitants, and at supper a levee of about twenty peasauts occupied 
all the small room, of about twelve feet square, the first row sitting, the 
others standing behind to see me make my evening meal. They all, how- 
ever, behaved with the good breeding and gravity natural to the people. 
The Turks of all classes have certainly more innate good breeding than 
any of the European nations. Though suddenly raised from the dregs of 
the people to offices of the highest distinction, one can never detect any 
deficiency of dignity in their demeanour; and their affability and con- 
descension to their inferiors, put them at their ease after the first moment 
they are in their company. 

On a wild down, st six miles from my last night’s abode, and at an 


equal distance from Cutaya, is a small bath, supplied by a spring of 
warm mineral water, and adjoining a hamlet of a dozen houses. In the 
best of these Ibrahim had taken up his quarters for the benefit of bathing, 
attended by a handful of guards, and accompanied by Osman Bey, the 
high admiral, and Nadir Bey, commander-in-chief of his cavalry. Upon 
arriving, I reported myself to the latter, stating that 1 was an English 
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officer, who had come from Constantinople to pay my respects to his 
highness. He forthwith announced me to his chief, and after making my 
toilet, | was introduced into his presence. In a small, dark room, 
spread with worn-out carpets, I found, seated on the low ottoman, the 
hero of the east, who had made the sultan tremble in his capital ; and the 
effects of whose victories were then occupying the diplomacy of the other 
courts of Europe. He is a corpulent person, of about the middle height, 
with a physiognomy by no means handsome, though indicating intelli- 
gence and decision of character. He was simply dressed, in the costume 
of his country, without any ornaments, and received me aflably, begging 
me to be seated, and began a conversation in French, through the me- 
dium of his two attendant beys. He showed considerable shrewdness in 
his observations, and was extremely bitter against the Russians, whose 
inveterate enemy he declared himself, adding, that as soon as the first 
shot of a general war was fired in Europe, he would march against them 
with 100,000 men, to turn them out of Asia, and that he would be always 
prepared to act against them in person till he was sixty years old: he is 
now forty-five. For the sultan and his forces, he naturally evinced great 
contempt, and said, that had not the other powers interfered, he would, 
in spite of the Russians, before now have been at Constantinople, where 
the people were anxiously awaiting him. His great passions are war and 
liberty, and upon my alluding to past successes, he said it was nothing to 
what he hoped to effect before he laid down his sword tor ever, and that 
he had men enough for any undertaking, but that he wanted arms. He 
made many inquiries upon the political feelings of the European powers 
at the presence of the Russians in the Bosphorus, and whether they 
seemed to be aware of its important consequences. ‘The Russians, he 
observed, had shown much diplomacy in the affair, and he did not believe 
they would be foolish enough to depart from their present position. 
Every person, he continued, is morally convinced that a war is inevitable 
sooner or later, and Russia is the power the others will endeavour to 
humble. It is therefore her interest to begin this inevitable war, when 
she is so well prepared for it, from her present position in the east: before 
England and France can get out their armies, she may complete the con- 
quest of Constantinople, now half effected, and when once in possession, 
it would be almost impossible for the others to turn her out. At all 
events, Russia would commence the war in a position she can never 
again hope to obtain, would remove the theatre of war from her own ter- 
ritories, and, in case of success, obtain the possession of the Bosphorus— 
the darling object of her policy for more than a century.* 

After similar conversation, he said they were going to the bath, and 
proposed my accompanying them. At a quarter of a mile distant from 
the house, we arrived at a small domed building, containing a large 
marble bath, with seats in the water and aroom for dressing. After 
making ourselves long gowns with the drying linen, according to the 
Turkish fashion, we entered the large swimming bath, and amused our- 
selves in swimming and diving in the beautiful clear warm water which 
filled it. During our bath his European band played outside, and exe- 
cuted very well the Freischiitz waltz, with several liberal French airs, 
among which the Marselloise was not forgotten. We next proceeded to 
dinner, which was served up in the dressing-room, by one dish at a time, 
ina round tin tray, placed on a stool between us, all eating out of the 
same dish. The cuisine was very simple, consisting of pilaps, ragouts, 
and vegetables, and the drink, water, while the only luxury of plate was 
silver spoons and bickers. It is however said, that in regard to the 
liquors, Ibrahim affected an abstemiousness he is very far from habitually 


* At that time, fifteen thousand Russians were encamped on the Asiatic shore of 
the Bosphorus. 
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ractising. His manners are simple, though tempered with dignity ; and 
fis unostentatious mode of life and great achievements render him a fit 
representative of the Eastern conquerors of earlier ages. _ After dinner 
his Egyptian band was called in, the instruments consisting of two 
clarionets, a reed-pipe, a harpsichord, a tambourine, a sort of three. 
stringed violin, and adrum. ‘They, however, considerably differed both in 
form and construction from the European instruments of the same name. 
The musicians played some plaintive but monotonous national airs, but 
as they accompanied themselves with the voice, with a nasal tone, and 
without any execution, the effect was any thing but pleasing. Among 
other pieces, they performed the Marselloise, singing the words in 
French, though I should never have discovered it to have been that lan- 
guage, unless informed of the fact at the time. After dinner we retired to 
a tent, pitched on the green adjoining the bath, where, seated on the 
sofa, Ibrahim received petitions, and transacted business. Several 
peasants came with requests, which they prefaced with small presents: 
watching a favourable opportunity, when the guard were not looking, 
they rushed forward, kneeling, kissed the hem of his garment, and pre- 
senting their little offering, retired, waiting, with crossed hands, his an- 
swer. One man brought a fine buck, while others laid at his feet only 
such trifles as a string of chesnuts, or a felt cap of the country, and even 
a lump of snow to cool his sherbet. He treated them with kindness and 
condescension, and all departed apparently content. A poor man’s child, 
who had come to the bath for the benefit of the waters, after suffering 
from the smail-pox, entered the tent with his hands muffled in pieces of 
cloth to prevent his touching people, according to the custom of the 
country. Ibrahim called him to him, seated him by him on the sofa, 
and petted him with much kindness. He then retired to sleep, and | 
amused myself by inspecting the Arab guard. 

The dress of the guard is very neat and well adapted for soldiers of the 
country ; it consists of a light single-breasted jacket, buttoned to the 
throat; the loose trowsers of the East, which become tight at the knee, 
and form leggings down to the foot, with a sash round the waist, the 
whole made of strong white linen; a red felt cap, with a purple tassel, 
completes the uniform. They are armed with a musket and side arms, 
like the European troops. In winter the clothing is of brown cloth, and 
a sort of surtout is added to defend them from the cold. 

Nadir Bey, a Pole by birth, is one of the cleverest of his European 
advisers, and has rather a singular history. He first served the Russians 
ina campaign against the Persians, and from thence joined the Poles 
during the late revolution. After the suppression and defeat of the cause, 
he entered the service of the Sultan, but falling into disgrace, he once 
more changed his leader, and enlisted under Ibrahim, who made him 
commander-in-chief of his cavalry, and with whom he is a great favourite. 
Osman Bey, who divides his favours, is high admiral of the fleet, and a 
Turk by birth. He was educated in France, and has travelled over the 
greater part of the south of Europe. They both talk French and Italian 
tluently. Ibrahim is brave and intelligent, and possesses considerable 
military talents, together with the rare quality of willingly receiving 
advice from his European attendants ; he enjoys the devoted attachment 
of his soldiers, and has as yet, in consequence, been enabled to defeat 
every force the Sultan has sent against him; how far his talents, and the 
bravery of his halt-disciplined Arabs, may avail against the tactics and 
organization of European regulars, is yet to be determined. 

In the evening I was invited to supper, of which Ibrahim did not par- 
take, andOsman Bey produced a bottle of excellent claret, to which we both 
did equal honour. [brahim ridiculed very much the new Europeanized 
costumes of the sultan, and did not attempt to conceal how lightly he 
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held both him and his ill-directed measures to civilize his nation. For 
the memory of Selim the Third, the wisest and most unfortunate of the 
sultans, he showed great respect, saying, he sought only the benefit of 
his people, whom he loved, and that his character was not stained by 
cruelty or caprice. He evidently knows his power and popularity in 
European Turkey, and only waits for a fair occasion to take advantage 
of it. He seems to interest himself considerably in the affairs of Greece, 
and gave it as his opinion that king Otho would be assassinated before 
the year is finished. 

In the morning Nadir Bey furnished me with horses to proceed to 
Cutaya, where the main body of the army was stationed. Untortunately 
I arrived too late to see the Arab cavalry, which is said to be the finest 
in the world; but Nadir Bey assured me that some of the horses were 
worth one hundred and fifty pounds, even in that country. If I might 
draw conclusions from Ibrahim’s own chargers, he may be right, as the 
one which carried him through the campaign was one of the finest models 
of a horse, though‘small, I ever saw. The army quartered at Cutaya, of 
about four thousand men, consisted entirely of Arabs, and were dressed 
in the same uniform as the guard, but of a brick-dust coloured cloth. 
These men were in general full-sized, and appeared well appointed, and 
under tolerable discipline. During the three months they had been 
billeted on the towns-people, there had occurred no acts of cruelty or 
oppression. Their rations were regularly served out to them, every 
thing was promptly paid for, and the inhabitants had only to « ‘omplain of 
the inconvenience of lodging them. Among their officers, particularly 
those of the higher ranks, were many acquainted with European lan- 
guages. Nadir Bey assured me that he never saw braver soldiers than 
the Arabs, but that they were still deficient in discipline. The army is 
organized on the French system. The morning after my arrival a de- 

tachment marched out of the town, and as they wound round the base of 
res hill, the camels, with the women and baggage, bringing up the rear, 
they had a most picturesque ¢ fiect. 

Cutaya, the capital of Natolia, contains sixty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is situated on the base of a hill, whose summit is crowned with 
extensive ruins of the ancient citadel. Its long castellated walls bespeak 
it to have been of great size and strength, but it could not withstand the 
destructive march of Bajazet. The streets are narrow and dirty to an 
excess, the sewers running through the centre and flooding them ; and the 
houses mixed up with the ruins present a scene of matchless confusion. 
The women are still more particular in hiding their faces than those in 
European Turkey, and invariably sit down and turn their backs at the 
approach of a stranger. The people in general show more of the real 
Turkish character than at Constantinople. The Greek population does 
not amount to one-twelfth of the whole, and they possess only one small 
subterraneous church, which I visited. It was ornamented with rude 
pictures of the Virgin and Child, in which gold leaf supplied the defi- 
ciences of art. There are scarcely any remains of antiquity in the town, 
excepting a curious old sculptured lion, near the castle, about which 
they have many legends. Upon paying my visit to the pacha, I found 
him ina kiosk built ina pretty garden, with a fountain playing in the 
centre, and some fine old Turks, with well-dyed beards, were seated on 
the divan around. Some were eating fried eggs, from the same dish, 
with their fingers, and another beside them cutting his toe-vails with im- 
perturbable gravity. The pacha, a magnificent specimen of the old Turk, 
was at the same time transacting business, and despatching the numer- 
ous levee which attended on him. 

On my return to Constantinople I met the same hospitality from the 
pachas on the road, as in coming. Each I called on provided me with 
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horses gratis, and prepared me dinner and lodging at his own house. 
Some even begged me to prolong my stay, and did the honours of hospi. 
tality in a manner to be imitated by Europeans. They did not forget that 
 sharap ” was a requisite to a Frank entertainment, and some proved, by 
their example, that this forbidden beverage was not without charms to 
them. The pacha of Damalisch, first spying through the door to see 
that he was not watched by his servants, drank off two glasses of pure 
brandy, by way of encouragement to me, which would have considerably 
deranged the regularity of my motions. I should, however, mention that he 
was far gone in civilization, as I saw a one shilling bottle of Day and 
Martin’s liquid blacking on a shelf in the room. Having passed through 
the same beautiful country as before, I arrived at Brusa, where I re- 
mained a few days: the capital of Bythinia, and the “ Prusa ad Olym- 
»yum ” of the ancients, it possesses numerous hot springs, whose virtues 
ee been celebrated from the earliest periods, and which collect people 
from all countries to try their efficacy. One of them issues so warm from 
the rock, that I scalded my hand in trying its temperature, and the foun- 
tain, from which it flows into the bath, is covered with a thick incrusta- 
tion from the ss gros it contains. The population of Brusa is estimated 
at sixty thousand, and it manufactures a great quantity of silk, in which 
it carries on a considerable trade with Constantinople. The baths are 
superb structures, paved with marble, and its mosques, if not in beauty, 
in number rival those of the capital. One of them, in which is buried 
the family of the house of Othman, who founded the Turkish empire, 
and made Brusa the capital, was one of the earliest Christian churches, 
and a cross of marble in the wall still shows its ancient destination. 
= affords excellent shooting both of bears and wild boars ; but 
unluckily the season was unfavourable during my stay. I, however, re- 
mained two days, ina tent pitched on the mountain, in hopes of success, 
but though we saw numerous traces of both animals, we only got one 
shot, a wild boar. A peasant, the day of my arrival, brought an im- 
mense bear, which he had killed, into the town for sale; and men are 
kept in pay to destroy them, owing to the havoc they commit among the 
tlocks. The scenery of the mountain, however, fully compensated for 
the fatigues of the expedition, and though it may be equalled, it can 
hardly be surpassed in the picturesque. G. M. 


—, 





ON THE SIGHT OF THE FIRST VIOLETS OF 1827. 


Tue violet! the violet! O it hath power te call 

Such sweet associations forth of love’s first carnival ! 

The balmy, blessed violet! it breathes of other days, 

Of vanish’d joys, of blighted hopes, of beauty’s fleeting rays. 


It brings the memory of an eye—the odour of a breath, 

That I did love in early time, and must love until death: 
It conjures back a voice of old, that never toned in vain, 
Yet—like a shiver’d lyric string—may never wake again. 


They say, the “ wild enthusiast’”’* wept, to greet the vinca-flower, 
Which he had mark’d in long-past years within De Waren’s bower: 
And well thy floweret, Perish’d One! may wake this tide of tears, 
In him who, in his heart of hearts, thy youthful image wears. 
A. A. B. D. 
* When Rousseau, in one of his botanical excursions, encountered the blossom 
of the Vinca, or Periwinkle, he burst into tears, and exclaimed, “Ah! voila la 


pervenche.” It was because he had first seen this beautiful flower, when in com- 
pany with Madame de Waren. See his Confessions. 
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LIFE OF FERDINAND VII. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE LATE CORTES. 


Ferpinanp VIT., the late King of Spain, was one of those characters 
that a combmation of extraordinary circumstances has given an im- 
portance and influence over the destinies of his own kingdom: nay—at 
times, over the whole field of European polities—to which his personal 
qualities did not entitle him. The fame he has left behind is not to be 
coveted. To foreigners, he is only known as a weak, superstitious, bloody 
tyrant—the embroiderer of petticoats for Madonnas, and the persecutor 
and murderer of the noblest and best amongst the Spanish patriots. In the 
country he ruled he was once the idol of the universal nation, and even, 
after having proved his utter worthlessness, he retained his bold on the 
affections of a numerous party ; but near the end of an eventful, though 
not extended life, he lost the esteem and love of all the parties into which 
Spain was divided. It was his lot to end his career with a painful and pro- 
tracted illness during which his death was anxiously looked for, and he 
sank into an early grave despised and unlamented. The language of vitu- 
peration, which his acts richly demanded, ought not to be poured over 
his tomb. He is now a subject for the cool judgment of history, and the 
sentence which will be passed upon him must be sufficiently stern, without 
our adding to its severity, by expressing it in the language of passion. 

Ferdinand was born in San Lorenzo (the Escurial) on the 14th of Oc- 
tober 1784. Hle was not at his birth the heir apparent to the Spanish 
crown, as one of his elder brothers still lived. Death had, however, been 
busy with the male part of the royal family, and soon made his prey of 
the prince who stood in the way of the newly born Ferdinand. At the de- 
mise of Charles III., and the accession of Charles [V., in 1789, the young 
prince, now heir apparent, received the oaths of allegiance as future King 
of Spain, by the shadow of the Cortes who met at Madrid; and this nearly 
useless ceremony had some importance from the circumstance that these 
same Cortes voted the abolition of the Salic law introduced in the Spanish 
monarchy by Philip V. 

The young prince received a bad education, the common lot of royalty, 
and perhaps more so in Spain than in most other countries. Yet he had 
near him some respectable tutors, whose influence was, as usual, counter- 
acted by circumstances beyond their control. ‘The literary acquirements 
of the young prince were few: he, in after life, prided himself upon being 
a good, and he really was, a respectable Latin scholar; and learned to 
speak French with fluency. With all this, he had no taste for reading, 
nor even for the fine arts, which his grandfather, and, to a certain extent, 
his father, patronized and understood. His moral education was still 
more neglected. Of religion he learned the routine practices, which too 
often fill the place of its true spirit and fundamental doctrines. 

The queen of Charles IV. was a notoriously faithless wife: she how- 
ever ruled her husband. One of the many—the dearest too of her 
paramours became the absolute master of the Spanish monarchy. Both 
he and his royal mistress entertained the most deep and violent hatred 
for the young prince. Charles IV., a selfish and feeble man, looked upon 
his son with the utmost indifference. ‘The royal scion knew this, and his 
best feelings must have been embittered. Carefully shut up from all 
communication with the world, he grew tond of familiar intercourse with 
the menials of the palace ; and there he imbibed a taste for low company 
Jan, 1S34.—VOL. IX.—-NO. XXXII H 
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and low habits, which adhered to him during the course of his troubled 
and eventful existence. As he advanced to manhood, the jealousy of 
which he was the object, ripened into persecution. He thence learned 
the art of concealing his thoughts and feelings, and became a master in 
dissimulation. ' — 

He married early—just a few days before he had attained his eigh- 
teenth year—a Neapolitan princess, the aunt of his last and fourth wife, 
and third queen, who is now his widow. That princess was said to be 
amiable and clever ; though a different character is given by some who 
yretend to have known her well, and represent her as an ambitious and 
ill-natured woman. Be it as it may, “ loved her with fondness. The 
married couple spent a secluded life, hated, dreaded, and ill-used by the 
king and queen, the court and courtiers; and in the same proportion 
loved by the universality of the Spanish nation. Two successive mis- 
carriages of the princess were the cause of many sinister reports easily 
believed ; and a decline, which soon put an end to her life, was attributed 
to the effects of poison, or at least of drugs administered to procure 
abortion. She was, it is said, bitterly lamented by her disconsolate 
widower ; but he soon mastered his grief, and gave himself up to projects 
which at once tended to provide him with a second wife, and to bring 
about his emancipation from thraldom. 

Napoleon was at that time at the height of his glory and power. The 
close alliance subsisting between him and the Spanish government, was 
too unequal not to assume the character of ogee eee 3 on one side, and 
of galling dependence on the other. A thought of breaking that alliance, 
and exchanging it for enmity, entered the feeble brains of the Prince of 
the Peace, the favourite who governed Spain, in the place of the true 
monarch. He, however, instead of silently preparing for so important a 
change, loudly proclaimed his intention to effect it ; and a few days be- 
fore the battle of Jena, he sent forth a senseless proclamation to call the 
Spaniards to arms, without mentioning against what foe, yet clearly 
enough designating the mighty Emperor of the French. The news of the 
sudden destruction of the Prussian monarchy reached the foolish boaster 
soon after his giving utterance to his imprudent words. He saw the 
danger which threatened him, and tried to avert it by low submission. 


Y 


Napoleon did not condescend to notice that act of impotent madness ; 
but he treasured it up in his mind, and his revenge was not long in ap- 
pearing and making itself felt. 

Meanwhile, the favourite entertained projects the most mad and ambi- 
tious. The king was infirm, and tired of the duties of royalty, which he 
however hardly ever performed, except by indulging in the regal sports of 
hunting and shooting. His majesty thought of resigning the crown—not 
it is said to his heir—but into the hands of a regency. Of this regency, 
the Prince of the Peace, who had married into the royal family, was to 
be the head. This wild, impracticable project, could not have been ma- 
tured, yet there can be no doubt that it was conceived, and probably left 
inembryo. It reached the ears of the royal prince, who took his mea- 
sures accordingly. ‘Though nearly a prisoner within the walls of the 
palace, he was able to collect around him a court, and form a council, by 
whose advice he took an imprudent, and doubtless a criminal step. This 
was to write to Napoleon, expressing the prince’s admiration for him, 
demanding one of the princesses of his imperial dynasty in marriage, and 
hinting that his high protection against the favourite, and, to a certain 
extent, against the King and Queen of Spain, would be desirable. At 
the same time, other measures were taken to prevent the dreaded usurpa- 
tion of the government by the favourite. Commissions were issued, ap- 
pointments to places of trust and power were expedited, and one of these 
was unfortunately sealed with black wax, as it was only contemplated to 
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be valid in the case of the king’s demise. This conspiracy was detected, 
Ferdinand was imprisoned, his accomplices, and the testimonials of their 
guilt, equally seized; and a royal proclamation couched in the most 
absurd style—in which the laws of good taste and grammar were not less 
violated than those of truth, sense, and decorum—(a production, it is 
asserted, of the illiterate favourite himself)—revealed to the astonished 
and disbelieving Spaniards that the prince had been found guilty of 
an attempt upon his royal father’s throne and life. ; 

This act was the signal of a revolution, which really began then, though 
it showed itself some time after. 

The royal prisoner was put under the custody of the Life-<Guards— 
a body zealously and devotedly attached to him and his cause. He bore 
his fate with little meekness and equanimity, and gave utterance to a lan- 
guage of abuse, swearing, and obscenity, very usual amongst the vulgar 
in Spain; but which his astonished keepers could hardly account for his 
having learned in the seclusion and regular habits of his preceding life. 
To the practice of such low and violent language his majesty of Spain 
adhered, even to his last days. 

Ferdinand’s imprisonment was of short duration. He was made to 
sign two letters begging his royal parent’s pardon, and then was released 
from durance—degraded, as his persecutors believed, by the part he had 
acted. Yet they were mistaken. Their own folly was indeed inconceiv- 
able. The prince’s letters were published in a second proclamation, 
where the king said that the arm of vengeance, not that of justice, had 
been disarmed by the voice of nature. But the prince said, in those let- 
ters, that “ he acknowledged his crime in having acied without informing 
his royal parents of his projects: an expression which clearly proved 
that the murder or the dethronement of his father formed no part of his 
scheme ; though those were the crimes with which he had been publicly 
and officially charged. However, at the moment of his being released, 
and walking into his apartments, a mob, consisting mostly of the palace 
menials, cheered him loudly and enthusiastically in the teeth of royalty 
and the government. Those cheers found a responsive echo in all the 
hearts, and frequently in the mouths, of the Spaniards. 

The accomplices of the prince were tried and acquitted. Yet their 
crime was glaring and clearly brought home to them. But the judges 
were led astray by factious motives, as they were a part of the almost uni- 
versal opposition to a hated and despised government. Their integrity and 
firmness were highly and generally applauded by a justly discontented 
nation. The Prince of the Peace and the King acted very injudiciously, 
no less than illegally. The acquitted individuals were sent into exile and 
prison by an unlawful stretch of the prerogative. The judges were in- 
sulted by the favourite. But these crimes and follies were already of 
little consequence. A greater danger was impending over the devoted 
heads of the Spanish princes and nation. Napoleon had marched his 
troops into the Peninsula: already was he master of Portugal, which he 
had occupied in junction with a Spanish army, and, after seizing upon 
the fortified towns near the French frontier, his armies were hastening to 
the metropolis of Spain. 

The Spaniards, however, welcomed their visitors. ‘They were thought 
to come as the auxiliaries of the persecuted prince against his persecutor. 
The apologists for Napoleon’s acts of treacherous perfidy against the 
royal family of Spain, have shamelessly affirmed that the prince was a 
bitter enemy of France, made so by his departed wife, actuated by her 
Neapolitan feelings. It was quite otherwise. Ferdinand and his par- 
tisans (and the whole of Spain with very few exceptions) were then en- 
thusiastic admirers of * pate, sn and hailed him as a detiverer. It wes 
believed and said, “ that the government and the Prince of the Peace 
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were secretly leagued with England ; that they thought of leaving Spain 
for Mexico, taking of course Ferdinand along with them ; and that the 
French advanced to prevent that consummation ; to have Ferdinand mar- 
ried to an imperial princess ; the favourite dismissed and punished ; and 
the bonds i llenee between France and Spain drawn more closely. 
Such reports were not wholly unfounded. The court meant to withdraw 
from Madrid into the southern provinces, and from thence to Spanish 
America, in case the French should continue their advance. < 

To oppose such projects, a hurried conspiracy was formed. The con- 
spirators had-no fixed plan, except to overthrow the favourite, and to 
prevent the escape of the royal family. The deposal of the king was a neccs- 
sary part of their intended proceedings. Ferdinand was neither ignorant 
of, nor, on the other hand, properly a party to, their acts or projects. | lle 
informed his partisans, that “ they (his parents) were about setting off, and 
would try to take him with them, but that he would not go.” This bread hint 
was acted upon. The troops collected around the monarch to protect hs 
flight rebelled: the mob acted in union with them: the house of the 
favourite was violently entered, and the furniture destroyed: the depar- 
ture of the king and the royal family deprecated, and forcibly stopped. 
The Prince of the Peace disappeared, and nobody knew where he was 
concealed. The King deprived him of his rank and place, and declared 


his own intention of remaining in Spain, and governing by himself. He ° 


was respected, and even feebly cheered ; the tumult was suspended—not 
quelled; and the odious personage, on/y dismissed by the monarch, was 
considered as a fugitive criminal, whose capture was both necessary aud 
legal. One day of anxious uncertainty elapsed: on the next the supposed 
fugitive was found in his hiding-place, and his life was threatened. The 
King, anxious to save him, sent his son to protect him from instant death ; 
to set him at liberty was not in his power. The prince appeared before 
the mob, and, in these extraordinary circumstances where every thing was 
inverted, though he was the elected, he was not the real king, but rather 
the minister of the insurgent sovereign people,* and the deposed monarch 
only obeyed the people’s will and commands, transmitted to him by his 
own son. It is a falsehood that Charles IV. was nominally forced to ab- 
dicate the crown. Still, as his orders were pertectly unattended to, it is 
true that his abdication was not demanded, but virtually, and at least 
temporarily, considered as having already taken place. It is impossible 
to say what Ferdinand’s personal teelings were. It may be, however, 
confidently affirmed, that he did not think of usurping the throne, but 
that he was disposed no longer to pay obedience to his father, and that 
he somewhat hastily, and not very decently, seized upon the crown, 
which he found rolling in the dust. 

The acts of the new king were all very popular. His accession looked 
hike election-—a raising upon the shield. He was the idol of the nation, 
and showed intentions to repay their love. He looked for ministers 
among the most popular characters. A new era seemed to be at hand. 
Of constitutional liberty few thought — yet a few certainly did. Among 
these the King was not. Really, he could have no idea that such a thing 
as a constitution was possible in Spain. He began to govern despoti- 
eally. 

In the mean time the French had entered Madrid. They found that a 
total change in the state of things had taken place, and they altered their 
measures accordingly. They no longer considered themselves the allies 


We protest against the words being taken in derision—still less in approbation. 
The sovereienty of the people was not aptly represented by the insurgents of Aran- 


guez; yet the whole nation approved und legalized their act. When we speak of 


. ‘ s : nai s. . . . I 
their sovereignty, we merely allude to a fact—their actual possession of the sove- 


reign pow er. 
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of Ferdinand ; but, on the contrary, those of the deposed king and his 
minion ; their business being clearly to side with the weaker party, in 
order to put down the existing government. Ferdinand and his advisers 
perceived this, but endeavoured to deceive themselves; at least, they 
thought there was some mistake, and that by condescension it might be 
explained away, and the storm averted. Not so the people, who un- 
derstood their guests at once, and hated them as they had hitherto loved 
them. ‘To soothe Napoleon, for whose anger, however, no reason could 
be found, the new King of Spain went forth to meet him, first to Burgos, 
thence to Vittoria—as the false reports of his having entered Spain were 
current, and credited even at court. When it was known that the em. 
peror had not left France, the senseless monarch, led by his foolish ad- 
visers, decided upon leaving the country, trusting themselves and the fate 
of Spain to the mercy of a more than dubious friend. The mob of Vitto- 
ria exclaimed against this determination, and opposed the King’s depar- 
ture, so far as to cut the traces which bound the mules to the royal tra- 
velling carriage. Their loyal disrespect met with a harsh rebuke, and 
no less than death was the pain denounced upon those who might pre- 
sume to stop the King on his way to ruin. This was an unjustifiable act; 
still the conduct of Ferdinand was the result of amiable, though perhaps 
too of timid, feelings. He wished to spare his subjects a war. At that 
time his character was not developed, and he seemed to melt into tender- 
ness by the love shown him, and desirous to promote the happiness of 
his subjects. For the conduct of his advisers no apology can be offered. 
The personages to whom the blame of these proceedings must attach, are 
the Canon Escoiquiz, and the Duke del Infantado; the former a busy 
priest, of some talent and information, a middling writer, and worse poet, 
but totally unacquainted with matters of state, and full of levity and 
conceit ; the second, an inconceivable being, who in his youth had given 
some tokens of talent and spirit, and had attained a high reputation ; but 
who, afterwards, in the many places he filled, has shown a weakness of 
mind bordering on downright imbecility. 

No sooner had Ferdinand entered France, than he became a captive. 
He was compelled to give back the crown to his incensed father, and 
afterwards to renounce his right to itin favour of Napoleon. His conduct 
in these transactions was not dignified; but it was amiable. To his 
father he behaved with respect ; to his perfidious spoiler he showed nei- 
ther fortitude nor meanness ; but mere resignation. 

He went forth to his prison in Valenzay apparently unmoved. Of the 
two individuals whose advice had ruined the young King, Escoiquiz fol- 
lowed, and shared the prison of his royal master ; Infantado accepted a 
place under the new King of Spain, Joseph Buonaparte, to which he, of 
all men, should have been the last to submit. True it is, that he soon 
deserted that cause, and joined the insurgent patriots, amongst whom he 
proved an incapable and unfortunate general, and an unmeaning states. 
man, though he was constantly employed, on account of his name, not- 
withstanding his acknowledged unworthiness. 

The conduct of Ferdinand at Valenzay has been the object of unsparing 
censure and ridicule. He has been represented as employing himself in 
embroidering petticoats for the image of the Virgin. Don Blas Astolaza 
a wicked and intriguant priest, is the person with whom that report origi- 
nated. He followed Ferdinand to Valenzay, left him there, and went 
over to Cadiz—then the seat of the patriotic government—and in that 
town preached an absurd sermon, which made a few old women weep, 
by representations of the King’s life, and sorrows, and habits, amongst 
which, the so-much-talked-of embroidery was mentioned. The adven- 
tures of this notorious character might form an amusing book ; though a 
sense of propriety would necessarily throw a veil over some of its pages. 
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He was a member of the Cortes of 1810—though he took his oath to the 
Constitution of 1812, he became conspicuous as a leader of the servile or 
royalist party: the piety of his speeches, and the immorality of his con- 
duct, were equally flaming: he rose to favour under the restored King in 
1814, and persecuted his colleagues of the Cortes, and all liberals, then 
was exiled, assumed the management of a seminary of young women—a 


sort of nunnery—and for his conduct there was thrown into the prisons of 


the Inquisition, in the re-establishment of which he had taken an active 

art. The restoration of the Constitution in 1820 released him from his 
imprisonment, and the proceedings carried on against him found in the 
archives of that tribunal were printed, much to the amusement of indeli- 
cate readers. Of his subsequent doings and fortunes little is known. 
The liberals, whom he had so violently persecuted, inflicted no other 
punishment upen him, than holding him up to ridicule and detestation, 
for acts at the same time horrible and ludicrous. 

A better founded, and more serious charge than was that of his sup- 
yosed occupation in embroidery, can be urged against Ferdinand at Va- 
leoomn. He meanly flattered Napoleon. He congratulated him upon his 
marriage with an Austrian princess. He went so far as to show his joy 
for the victories obtained by the French over his own subjects, the defen- 
ders of his rights, no less than of the independence of the Spanish nation. 
That was a piece of indecent falsehood, which could answer no purpose. 
It passed nearly unheeded by the emperor ; yet Ferdinand’s letters were 
published. 

When the tide of fortune was reversed, and that of Napoleon rolled 
back, visibly verging towards its lowest ebb, the prisoner of Valenzay 
was courted by his imperial jailor. Ferdinand lent himself to a treaty, 
by which he was to obtain his liberty and restoration to the Spanish 
throne, provided he should cause the English army to withdraw from 
Spain. That impudent document was sent to the Spanish patriotic 
government and Cortes then sitting in Madrid. By them it was directly 
and nobly declared inadmissible, to the great delight of the British am- 
bassador, to whom the news of the treaty had been the source of very 
uneasy feelings. Inthe very same act by which the treaty of Valenzay 
was rejected, the Cortes declared that Ferdinand should not be considered 
at liberty till after he should be restored to his throne, and taken an 
oath to observe the constitution, which during his captivity had been 
given to = It is foreign to the present purpose, to decide upon the 
wisdom which dictated these proceedings. But of their nobleness and 
singleness of purpose, as far as the English alliance was concerned, there 
can exist no doubt. It is a melancholy consideration, that the English 
government and diplomatist, to whom one part of that act—the rejection 
of the treaty—was so welcome and useful, allowed its framers to be per- 
secuted on account of its second part, by the prince, too, who had been a 
party to a compact, all but clearly hostile to England. 

Notwithstanding the rejection of that bond, which secured France 
against hostility on her Spanish frontier, Napoleon allowed his guest to 
depart for _ He probably knew him, and guessed what his acts 
would be. ‘To avail himself of these was not, however, in the emperor's 
power, for he fell from his throne a few days after Ferdinand had crossed 
the border. 

On his restoration to liberty and power, the King of Spain found a 
a oe ome ty alsin ng endl The men who ruled the 
Seastieradh oe, strumenta In rescuing him from captivity ; 

ut that throne they had so kept for him, had been by their acts fenced 
cao a which restricted | monarchy within very 

8. ' g monarch was not fitted by his education to 
relish—probably not even to conceive the possibility of those restric- 
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tions, to which probably, if any, no prince would patiently submit. He 
was surrounded by men equally discontented with himself with democratic 
laws. By the nation he was enthusiastically received, notwithstandin 
his weak condescension to Napoleon. He was therefore easily acieniel 
—and clearly saw he had the power—to get rid of those inconvenient limi- 
tations to his prerogative. He soon issued forth a decree, by which the 
new constitution was abolished. 

The royal proclamation, issued forth in Valencia on the 4th of May, 
1814, was the work of several individuals. It is visibly a piece of patch- 
work, even in its style, which is not very important ; and more so in the 
principles and reasons which it contains, for it pretends to be historical 
and argumentative. 

In that singular document, the new King gravely proceeds to narrate to 
his subjects the events that had taken place in Spain during his im- 
prisonment in France. Now as he had not been a witness of them, nor 
could he in his prison have got acquainted with them, it became evident 
that he spoke from imperfect and partial information, in which one party 
alone, and but one side of the question, had been listened to. ‘The royal 
historian was made to speak as a violent party man. In his narration 
there was a constant misrepresentation of facts; and the calumnious 
assertions which it contained were, moreover, expressed in a language of 
vehement invective, quite unsuitable to the dignity of the monarch, nay, 
even to the calm tone of an historian. The Constitutionalists were 
accused, and condemned unheard—though they had not opposed the 
royal will, which they neither did, nor could know. ‘To the Constitu- 
tionalists he was, if not wholly, considerably indebted for the recovery of 
his crown; in the struggles which had taken place between them and the 
supporters of unlimited monarchy, he had not been personally concerned. 
To his fiat both parties would probably have submitted, and the popu- 
larity which he enjoyed was sure to stamp it with the approbation of 
nearly the generality of his subjects. 

That Ferdinand was advised to act in the manner here recommended, 
may be deduced from other parts of the same royal proclamation. — In 
it a constitutional government was formally and explicitly promised to 
Spain. The Cortes were to meet and share the legislative power, and 
vote the supplies ; the press was to be free ; personal freedom was to be 
secured by eos, No language could be clearer: and yet, by the side 
of it, there were other phrases in which the restoration of matters as 
they stood at the King’s accession, was said to be meant. This restora- 
tion, no less clearly alluded to, could not be reconciled with the existence 
of the Cortes, nor, indeed, of liberty of any kind whatever. The lan- 
guage of vituperation against the supporters of free institutions, united 
to those contradictions in the royal manifesto, looked rather gloomy and 
obscured in the bright parts of this ambiguous document. Thus its ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding its occasional constitutional tone, was hailed 
with enthusiasm by the enemies of all constitutions ; and, on the con- 
trary, received by the popular party as the death-warrant of their prin- 
ciples. _ 

Yet the consequences which it had, could not have been anticipated. 
The restoration of absolute monarchy was indeed expected, but persecu- 
tion was little to be apprehended, for it was uncalled for. The King com- 
manded the Cortes to depart, and his orders met with no opposition. rhere 
was not even the shadow of a rebellion. Yet the King advanced to Madrid 
in a hostile guise. A few days before his arrival, a royal a broke 
out with fearful effect. Secret orders had been given by the King ; those 
who had received them acted as conspirators generally do. At night they 
sallied out, and seized on all men invested with power—men till then the 
representatives of Ferdinand’s authority—his subjects and the defenders of 
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his cause and rights—and consigned them to dungeons. The_persecu- 
tion which then began was both capricious and extensive ; the King was 
made the instrument of private vengeance, and in the lists of names 
marked down for punishment, each of the royal advisers indulged his 
own personal animosities. 

Thus was Ferdinand restored. The form of government which he 
adopted was that of absolute monarchy. Of the promises of the Cortes 
and a free press, nothing more was heard. In their stead, the Inguisition 
was re-established. Repeated orders from the throne dictated that every 
thing in Spain should be replaced upon the footing it stood in 1808, before 
the King’s journey to France. The obedience paid to these commands 
was so blind, that in the army list for 1815, the names of some persons 
were inserted because they were found in the list for 1808 ; though in the 
intervening time, they had been disabled from complying with the royal 
desire of wholesale restoration, by their having departed from lite. 

Yet the monarchy so restored was very unlike that of which Charles IV. 
was atthe head. Revolutions cannot pass over a country without leaving 
traces behind them. The habits of the new monarch were, besides, less 
formal than those of his predecessors. He was not fond of popular con- 
trol, but liked mobs from whom he received applause. To court this 
respectable portion of society was, for a time, the ruling principle of the 
restored royalty of Spain. 

Meantime the persecution egainst the heads and partizans of the fallen 
constitutional government, was carried on with no less absurdity than 
severity. They were not regularly indicted. The first act was to sup- 
pose them guilty ; the next to inquire of what crime The prosecution 
changed its ground every day. As soon as it was seen it could not stand 
on that which it had selected, it moved on to look out for another, which 
it was equally forced to abandon. Don Agustin Argnelles was charged 
with having in his possession a paper containing a few sentences in Ara- 
bie, which were supposed to contain much treasonable matter in cipher. 
Almost all the prisoners were asked their opinion respecting the origin of 
sovereign power, in order that if they acknowledged that it emanated 
from the people, the doctrine should form a charge against them. The 
history of those prosecutions would form an amusing, though a tearful 
volume, which would make the reader both laugh and shudder. Though 
the corrupted judges (and none did ever so richly deserve that appella- 
tion) were ready to condemn, and irequently passed illegel sentences of 
coudemnation, yet their zeal could not come up to the wishes of the 
government. What the tribunal could not do, the ministerial or royal 
power itself did. Individuals were sent to the galleys by a royal com- 
mand though in the old Spanish wonarchy this was neither strictly legal, 
hor often practised, i ee 

While justice was thus adininistered, the acts of the government showed 
a complete disregard of order and regularity. The revenues of the crown 
tell, the army were ill paid and discontented, the navy disappeared, the 
salaries of all placemen were very irregularly received, the nation sunk 


Into its ancient state of indolence and half barbarism, and convents, smug- 


xling, and highway robbery, were the only things that flourished. At 
the same time au universal dissatisfaction prevailed, conspiracy became 
permanent, and secret associations were formed to undermine and blow 
up the government. 

Then the character of the monarch, both in his publie and personal 
capacity, was developed. Asa king, he became notorious for his love of 
absolute sway, and tor his dislike even of an orderly and reasonable 
despotism, lu the first days of his reign he seemed actuated by a desire 
to tmitate the celebrated Haroun Alraschid, as he is represented in the 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Ie went out disguised during the night 
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to get acquainted with the state of the kingdom, and act according to 
the information he so acquired 

The ancient etiquette of the court was for some time dispensed with. 
The monarch visited the public playhouse, (a thing unknown in Spanish 
monarchs,) walked out smoking a cigar, dined at several houses of high 
personages, and very frequently at convents, and attended private balls. 

He changed his ministers very frequently. ‘To send those he had dis- 
missed into exile was the usual practice, not only in Spain, but even in 
France before the Revolution. But Ferdinand introduced an improve- 
ment to this practice, by acting the part, one might say, of a constable. 
He himself went into the room of one of his ministers, Macanaz, (a 
sharer ot his prison at Valenzay,) seized his papers, and confined him in 
prison. 

Ilis personal favourites were the victims of a no less fickle and severe 
conduct. All the companions of his captivity, mer. pe and the Duke 
of San Carlos amongst them,) and most of the heads of the ultra party 
in the Cortes during his absence, after a short enjoyment of the royal 
favour, were seut into exile, and some of them into dungeous. 

Ile was the creator of a new irresponsible junto or council, which had 
a great share in the government—* the Camarii/a.” It consisted of a 
few low menials of the palace, and some intriguers ranking a little higher 
in society. This respectable body constantly controlled, nay, occa- 
sionally swayed, the ostensible administration, 

A curious anecdote which, ineredible as it may appear, is well known 
to the inhabitants of Madrid, will place the government and public cha- 
racter of Ferdinand in a proper light. 

Some time in 1815 or 1816, a scarcity, nearly amounting to a famine 
made itself felt in the metropolis of Spain. The magistrates charged 
with the superintendence of the supply of corn were sadly puzzled about 
finding means to have the desirable article in abundance. The King was 
displeased with their conduct, and resolved to try if he could not do better 
himself. He walked out of his palace with a numerous retinue. Before 
him went the celebrated Chamorro, (one of those low menials of the 
palace, and most important members of the Camarilla,) with a little 
naked sword in his hand, shouting forth to the surrounding crowd, 
‘“Who wants justice done?” That singular procession happened to stum- 
ble upon a warehouse full of wheat. ‘The King entered it, wondering 
how the people could want bread when wheat was to be found. The 
warehouse was sacked and its contents distributed. A neighbouring 
mmegazine filled with Lacon partook of the same fate. The monarch re- 
turned to his royal residence evidently proud of his successful expedition. 
The less fortunate magistrates were summoned before their half-indignant 
sovereign, who put however some good-humour and even jocularity in 
his reproof. ‘ So,” said bis majesty, to them, “ you could find no corn, 
ch? A pretty parcel of fellows you are! I myself have been out only 
a tew hours, and I have found plenty of wheat—aye, and not only that, 
but bacon too.” 

An extraordinary respect and regard for the Roman church and her in- 
terests, marked all the acts of Ferdinand’s government. Under him, 
principally in the first years of his restoration, the clergy became the 
lords of the ascendant. Of the restoration of the Inquisition mention has 
been made. ‘The Jesuits, whom his grandfather had banished by an act 
of great severity, not untinctured with rapacity, were recalled and highly 
favoured. Convents were re-established. The king delighted in show- 
ing his partiality to these establishments, which he frequently visited, 
and honoured by partaking of a luncheon within their walls; such visits 
being always duly recorded in the Madrid Gazette. 

Yet on one oceasion Ferdinand visibly departed from his respect for 
the sacred rights of the priesthood. In the year 1816, a priest murdered 
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a girl of loose manners, his mistress. The murder was attended with 
horrid circumstances, showing in the criminal an incredible combination 
of lust, superstition, passion, and cruelty. He was seized and tried, 
and yet the interest of the whole church was employed in his behalf—not 
indeed to screen him from all punishment, but in order that his life might 
be saved, and a sentence of confinement for life, should spare his brethren 
and the population the scandal of seeing a priest led to the scaffold. 
Under the reign of Charles III. a friar, convicted of the murder of an 
innocent young lady, whom he vainly tried to seduce, had been only sen- 
tenced to close imprisonment for life. Under the reign of Charles IV., a 
Capuchin friar, convicted of the cool deliberate murder of a man, with 
whose wife he lived in criminal connexion, had been condemned to death ; 
but, through the interest of his brethren, the sentence had not been car- 
ried into effect, and after many protracted reprieves, the French invasion, 
which threw Spain into confusion, had broken open the doors of the gaol 
where the criminal still pined, and sent him free over the world, where he 
was never more heard ot. The known great devotion of Ferdinand gave 
hopes that he would imitate the mildness of his predecessors, and like 
them show his respect for the church, by not allowing the murderer to suffer 
death by execution. The King of Spain wavered between two strong 
on oe which he felt, or affected for the clergy, and that which 
ie invariably showed to merciless justice, and the use of capital punish- 
ments. The latter feeling prevailed. The criminal was sentenced to 
death, and suffered, much to the astonishment and delight of the crowd, 
who, notwithstanding the supposed regard of all Spaniards for monks and 
priests, loudly, and with some savage ferocity, applauded this act of 
Justice. 

It was not only in the punishment of an atrocious criminal, that the 
cruelty of the King of Spain was manifested. Under him, some of the 
noblest blood in Spain flowed on the scaffold. True it is, that it was 
spilt in consequence of attempts at rebellion, on the part of the sufferers. 
But the services, which some of them had rendered to their country and 
their monarch, for whose restoration they had fought and bled, might 
have excited some commiseration in the royal breast. The forms of 
law, moreover, were disregarded in the trials; and some sentences, which 
— if passed and carried iuto execution in the regular way, would 
lave appeared just, though severe, assumed, by their irregularity, the 
appearance of murder. 

$v all those means Ferdinand contrived to make the whole nation sick 
of his unlimited sway. His repeated changes of ministry, his injudici- 
ous radical alterations in the system of finances, rendered his government 
as unsteady and feeble, as it was harsh and despotic. Attempts at re- 
bellion became frequent. One at last succeeded. On the Ist of January, 
1820, a few soldiers proclaimed the constitution of 1812; the conspiracy, 
of which they were the acting members, half failed through some 
mistakes and the timidity of their fellow-conspirators: the rebels, re- 
duced to the number of five thousand men, were cooped up within a 
narrow space of ground, yet their cause was popular ; other men took it 
up in different parts of the Peninsula ; the flame spread, and Ferdinand, 
the haughty asserter of the indefeasible rights of despotism, was com- 
pelled to bend his head, or take an oath to observe a constitution, which 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the nation, and restricted the power of 
that monarchy, at the head of which he was left within the narrowest 
possible bounds. 

Such were the consequences of the public conduct of Ferdinand of 
Spain. His private character has been equally developed during his 
absolute reign, and in a manner which entitled him to little respect. 

He was visibly a weak, selfish man, deceitful, unsteady, coarse, and 
unamiable—though with a few redeeming qualities. : 
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Of information he was totally destitute. No prevailing taste was 
found in him. Unlike his predecessors, he abstained from the chace. 
The theatres he at first visited, probably from curiosity, but soon dis- 
continued going there, at least frequently. Playing the piano, eating, 
and smoking cigars, became his occupation. 

His deceitfulness was a thing he prided himself upon. In the misfor- 
tunes of his youth, and captivity in France, dissimulation was to him a 
necessity ; soon it was turned into a habit, and to a weak mind who had 
little cause to be vain, the ability by which he had been able to steer 
clear of danger, seemed a proof of talents which it was proper to culti- 
vate. Their cultivation was successful: no man knew better than Ferdi- 
nand how to conceal his thoughts, and as low flattery applauded his 
success, the monarch was tempted to display his abilities where they were 
neither called for, nor properly employed. He delighted in showing 
kindness to those people he meant to punish ; and laughed at the disap- 
pointment of his victims, who found they had lost, at the time they 
thought they highly enjoyed, the royal favour: very frequently, after a 
secret order had been issued to exile or imprison a favourite, the so con- 
demned man was called to the King’s presence to receive tokens of his 
majesty’s esteem and regard to him. Among other cases, that of General 
Echevarri is worth recording. He was a vain, foolish, halfscrazy man, 
who had zealously served the patriotic cause during the war against the 
French invaders. At the restoration he shawed himself outrageously 
royalist, and became a favourite. A new high office, that of Minister of 
Police, was created, that he might fill it. In his official duties he was a 
public scourge, and the violence of his persecuting spirit exerted itself so 
capriciously and foolishly as to assume the character of downright mad- 
ness. The king was persuaded to dismiss him—a just and wise measure, 
which no one could blame, had it been taken in a regular manner. But 
Ferdinand had the talent to render an odious and contemptible character 
interesting, by making him the object of a perfidious and harsh treat- 
ment. The order to dismiss General Echevarri from his office, and to 
send him, moreover, into exile, by making him leave Madrid at a late 
hour in the night, was, according to the custom, secretly signed and 
sent to the persons charged with carrying it into effect. The police 
minister was meanwhile admitted to the royal presence. His royal mas- 
ter was unusually affable and kind, and after going to bed, while he 
attended, on parting made him a present of one of his best cigars. The 
general went home delighted. He soon likewise gave himself up to sleep, 
probably while the visions of his grandeur and court favour danced before 
his eyes. He had not slept long when he was awakened by an intruder 
into his room. He opened his eyes, and expressed his displeasure at 
being so roused from his slumbers, in rather odd terms, for his lan- 
guage was a mixture of rant and bombast, with low swearing. His 
visitor, however, to apologize for his intrusion, pleaded that he was 
the bearer of the King’s special command. “ Ah!” said the general, 
‘but I have just now left the King.” “ Very likely, sir,” answered the 
messenger, (an adjutant of the general commanding in Madrid,) “ but 
please to read his command, which I am charged to see duly obeyed by 
you.” On reading the order for his exile, Echevarri was thunderstruck. 
He swore, he cursed, he thought there was some mistake, and declared 
he was going to wait on the King. “ That you cannot,” coolly replied 
the officer, “‘ because I am directed not to leave you until I see you on 
your way, in the travelling carriage which is now waiting at your door, 
into which I hope you will step as soon as possible. Echevarri sent forth 
a new volley of abuse, but dressed hastily, and set off on his travels, the 
expenses of which he, moreover, had to pay. And yet this Echevarri, 
when the constitution was proclaimed in 1820, was the first to peril his 
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life and temporarily lose his liberty, in an attempt to restore that 
despotism of which he had been the victim. Such acts of wanton tyranny 
cannot take place except in a country where there are such slaves. 

The King of Spain was also accused of being grossly sensual. [lis 
night rambles with a favourite, the Duke de Alagon, were supposed to 
have for their objects low amours and debauchery. Yet in this respect 
Ferdinand has been probably calumniated. Of some irregularities he was 
undoubtedly guilty ; but youth and unrestrained power would not certainly 
justify, but account for, much greater offences than he can justly be 
charged with. The grossness of his conversation, the delight he took in 
hearing obscene stories, ought to be attributed to his bad taste, the 
result of his education, and to his fondness for vulgar people and habits. 
His vices were not great, but they were low. 

Ferdinand has by some been thought a bigot, while others have repre- 
sented him as no better than a consummate hypocrite, and an infidel at 
the bottom. Both reports are untrue, and true at the same time. The 
line between hypocrisy and superstition cannot be easily drawn. They 
both combine, and very frequently too. Loose morals, joined to super- 
stitious practices and belief, are to be met with in the uneducated and 
the vulgar, principally in the south of Europe. The King of Spain 
belonged to that class. He was merely a good Catholic in his belief, and 
a bad one in his practice. His regard for the church was partly sincere, 
and partly affected. When religion thwarted bis passions, he disregarded 
it; when she presented before his eyes motives of hope or fear, he clung 
to it. 

In his family connexions, Ferdinand was tender and warm, and even 
amiable. His love for his first wife has been spoken of in these 
pages His second wite, and first queen, was also the object of his fond 
affection, The silly reports that went abroad, about his supposed in- 
difference and cruelty at her sudden death, bave no foundation. His 
third wife was not much to his taste, for though she possessed consider- 
able personal attractions, she was deficient in animation, bigotted, stiff, 
and cold. He, however, proved a good husband to her. As to Queen 
Christina, now his widow, and Regent of Spain, all agree that she was 


exceedingly loved by her royal husband, ot which love the last acts of 


his reign afforded indeed abundant proofs. 

The King of Spain was likewise remarkable for his constant affection 
to his brothers. Even to Don Carlos, whom a party in Spain had placed 
at their head, and ina sort of rivalship with his royal brother, he con- 
stantly behaved with indulgence and kindness. 

To his uncle, Don Antonio, a sort of savage, only conspicuous for his 
brutal gluttony, incredibly low manners, and cruelty of disposition, 
Ferdinand showed the regard of a dutiful son. ; 

Though harsh and treacherous to his political servants, the late King 
of Spain was good, and excessively kind, towards his low domestics. By 
the menials of the royal palace he was adored. 

Ferdinand was fond of home. He was uxorious, delighted in mixing 
with his relations, and dispensed with the old etiquette of the Madrid 
palace, which made the royal family live like strangers to each other. 

Such had Ferdinand appeared in his public and private capacity till 
the revolution of 1820, ° 

To this king and this man was entrusted the difficult task of directing 
the government of a constitutional monarchy, bordering on democracy, 
the product of a revolution, in which the monarch had been the con- 
quered and subjected party. The consequences were such as might be 
anticipated, 

Ferdinand was despised and distrusted. He, on his side, considered 
himself a prisoner in his subjects’ hands. He was engaged in constant 
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conspiracies to subvert the government of which he was ostensibly the 
head. ‘Those plots were known, nay, detected ; and the King, protected 
by the law, which made his own person inviolable, laughed at the con. 
sequences which fell on the heads of his fellow-conspirators. In his royal 
capacity he had often to approve of death-warrants for offences to which 
he had been a party. Ilis royal prerogative was curtailed, because he 
used it for treasonable purposes. His person was insulted because he 
was known to be a traitor, to whom his high station secured the impu- 
nity. He was /egal/y in the right, and moral/y in the wrong. His com. 
plaints were unheeded, or answered by fresh proofs of disrespect. In 
them he found a pretext to engage in new plots, since, by his subjects 
trespassing on his constitutional prerogatives, he thought himself no lon- 
ger bound to respect their constitutional rights. 

As his plots were many, so they were of different characters. He was 
leagued with the foreign governments, and with domestic consp:rators. 
He carried on at once a project which would render him again an abso. 
lute king, and anether which would place him at the head of a constitu. 
tional, but less democratic monarchy, like that then existing in France 
under the Bourbon and the charter of 1814. But it was only the former 
plan which he approved of: the latter he looked to ouly as a means to 
get rid of the present constitution. 

At last an hour came when he thought he had succeeded. After many 
attempts at rebellion easily suppressed, either before or soon alter they 
had broken out, his agents were able to bring about an extensive insur- 
rection in the upper part of Catalonia, near the French border. The in. 
surgents received all but open assistance from the government of France, 
and still more from the court and the party in that country which went 
beyond the government in their love of despotism. While the insurrec- 
tion in the north of Spain rose to a civil war, the royal guard at 
Madrid rebelled too; part of them withdrew from Madrid, and another 
part surrounded the royal residence where the King then was. A consti- 
tutional officer was murdered by the soldiers in the court-yard of the 
palace, before the eyes of the royal family. ‘The metropolis of Spain as- 
sumed an extraordinary appearance. At a little distance from the town 
a rebel corps was encamped. The town itself was held by the constitu 
tional forces, consisting of the national militia, a few regiments, and many 
officers and a few privates of the royal guards, who had lett their rebel 
companions, of whose opinions they did not partake. These troops were 
formed around the palace, which they besieged. The royal residence 
was defended by that part of the rebel forces which had not left Madrid, 
Within his walls the King was surrounded by his constitutional ministry, 
still acting as a coustitutional king, in which capacity his authority was 
acknowledged and obeyed by the besiegers themselves ; while by the 
troops now guarding him he was hailed, and considered, as having as- 
sumed his absolute sway. Such a state of things could not last. The 
rebel forces, who were out of the metropolis, entered it in a hostile guise, 
and attacked the Constitutionalists. In the mean time, the King summoned 
to his palace all his fellow conspirators. These were of two classes, the 
one that aimed at re-establishing despotism, the other who laboured only 
to get a more monarchical, though still a mixed constitution. When the 
fight began, a false report that the guards were the conquerors reached 
the royal palace. Then the King laughed to scorn his fellow-couspirators 
of moderate opinions, and declared he would have no other law than his 
own will, and no other government than pure, absolute monarchy. The 
confusion was great at the royal residence, and that part of the plotters 
who had been deceived, bitterly repented their folly, since they foresaw 
that his opinions would surely subject them to persecution from the con- 
quering party. But the conquering party were not the Koyalists ; the 
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Constitutionalists had triumphed. The guards had been repulsed and 
defeated, and pursued nearly to the very gates of the — rhe royal 


residence was threatened with a repetition of the bloody scene of the 1L0th 
of August 1792, in Paris. The Constitutionalists, however, by an act 
either of wisdom or folly, stopped in their victorious career, and spared 
the monarch. He fell into their hands, unblushingly admitted his having 
been a prisoner in the hands of the revolted guards, coolly saw from his 
window his accomplices pursued and cut to pieces by the constitutional 
troops ; and, it is even said, ordered that those rebe/s (meaning the Roy- 
alists) should be pursued and punished. He remained what he was— 
the mock constitutional King of Spain, and went on plotting against the 
laws which he had sworn to observe. 

As domestic conspiracy was not equal to the subversion of the consti- 
tution, Ferdinand at last obtained that foreign aid, for which since 1820 
he had been constantly applying. A French army entered Spain to re- 
store the monarchy. The intrigues of the King and his foreign allies were 
successful ; and while the mass of the Royalists were allured by the 
sincere promise of a restoration of despotism, part of the Constitutional- 
ists were seduced and persuaded to submit, by the deceitful promise of a 
charter which would, it was said, be the consequence of the triumph of 
the French invaders. 

When foreign assistance was at hand, Ferdinand thought he might 
openly show his anti-constitutional feelings. They were notorious, but had 
not been given utterance to; since decency required that the King should 
still profess, and his subjects should admit, his love for the constitution. 
It was, however, now time to dispense with that piece of mockery. Yet 
the King did it with his usual caution. At the time of the invasion of 
Spain, his first project was to stay in Madrid, and wait there for the 
arrival of the French army, his friends in fact, but officially his enemies. 
The Cortes, however, had voted, (and the King’s ministry, with his own 
sanction, had lent themselves to it,) that the government on the approach 
of the invaders should remove to the southern provinces—a measure 
which in the former Peninsula war had been the means of saving the in- 
dependence of the Spanish nation. Ferdinand, to avoid the removal, 
feigned illness, and the Cortes, after having appointed a medical commis- 
sion to examine the state of his health, respectfully addressed him, in- 
sisting on his setting off, as moreover it was deemed “ that travelling 
would do him good!’ Ferdinand yielded, and went to Seville. The 
French entered Madrid: the Royalists welcomed them: the constitu- 
tional generals were apparently unwilling to oppose their march ; one of 
them (Count de la Bisbal) went so far as to issue a declaration against 
the constitution. The idea of the French being the bearers of a new im- 

roved constitution spread ; the Cortes were taxed with folly for adher- 
ing to the old one; and, though the members of that body loudly pro- 
tested against the construction so put upon their words and acts, the 
charge, which even now is admitted to have been made by judges totally 
unacquainted with the case, appeared in the eyes of the majority of the 
nation fully proved against their representatives, and fear, or want of 
principle, made of it a motive for desertion from the national cause, and 
submission to the invading enemy. The rapid advance of the French 
soon brought them near Seville. The ministry then advised their royal 
master to leave that town for Cadiz, where in 1810 the patriotic govern- 
ment had found present safety, which led to the ultimate triumph of their 
cause. Ferdinand turned a deaf ear to his official advisers; the Cortes 
took up the matter by voting a humble address to pray his majesty that 
he would be pleased to remove. At the head of the members appointed 
to carry that address, was Admiral Valdes—an old, brave, and highly 
esteemed officer, and a tried patriot—whose high birth and connexions 
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did not interfere with his zealous attachment to the constitution—whose 
opinions, though liberal, were, however, moderate—whose sailor-like 
bluntness of manners, arising from a heart at once warm and honest, was 
yet tempered by the habits of court life, which he led when not engaged 
in active service. No man could, in fact, command more respect. He 
put the address into the royal hands. Ferdinand then dro »ped the mask ; 
1e no longer _ of bad health. He drily answered, ‘‘ That were he a 
es individual, he would have no objection to go to Cadiz; but as a 

ing he neither should, nor would.” This declaration of war was met on 
the part of the admiral by a pathetic remonstrance—the more eloquent, 
as it did not pretend to eloquence. The King, however, instead of paying 
attention to it, coolly replied, “I have spoken,” and turned his back. 
The distressed admiral returned to the Cortes, to whom he gave a faith- 
ful account of the result of his mission. The Cortes, then placed under 
the most critical circumstances—unwilling to alienate the moderate party, 
by whom they were accused of ambition and democratic views—equally 
unwilling, on the other side, to abandon the patriotic cause, while there 
were still means of saving it by protracting the war—fearing the disorgani- 
zation which was sure to be the consequence of an attempt upon royalty, 
as they were then situated—unable at the same time to respect a king by 
whom they were dared,—took the adventurous step of supposing the King 
in a temporary state of mental hallucination, and acted according to the 
rules laid down in the constitution for the case of the reigning individual 
being insane. Ferdinand, in the mean time, relied on a conspiracy of 
which he was the prime agent ; but the conspirators were seized within 
the walls of the royal residence. Then he very calmly submitted to be 
led a captive into Cadiz. The act of the Cortes had appointed a regency 
to act for the King—only to carry into effect the removal of the govern- 
ment from Seville to the Isle of Cadiz. On the arrival of the royal family 
at the latter place, the danger of a surprise by the French king being 
over, the King was to be restored to the exercise of his royal authority. 
Yet all anticipated that Ferdinand would refuse to act againas a king, and 
by remaining a prisoner, afford new embarrassment to the constitutional 
government. But he was uncommonly fond of power—unrestricted power 
if possible—if not, of power at all events. Admiral Valdes, who was the 
president of the regency, immediately after the royal captive had reached 
the Isle of Cadiz, waited on him, and told him that the powers of the 
body of which he, the admiral, was at the head, had expired, and that his 
majesty being already in safety, might, if he pleased, re-assume the full 
royal powers. Ferdinand’s answer was characteristic. In a half jocular 
tone, “‘ What,” said he, “am Ino longer mad?” The admiral bowed, 
and was silent, and the King of Spain consented to appear again in his 
royal and constitutional capacity. 

In Cadiz, Ferdinand took no pains to conceal his constant plots against 
the party of which he was still the ostensible head—though he devoted 
himself to the notorious and avowed enemy. He had a wooden signal-tower 
erected upon his dwelling, from whence he, by means of paper kites, cor- 
responded with the French army and navy, or the royalist Spaniards be- 
sieging Cadiz ; and at the same time applied himself to corrupt the gar- 
rison, and succeeded in bringing about the insurrection of two regiments, 
and the disaffection of all. During more than three months—the period 
the siege lasted—he left his house only twice. ‘The population of Cadiz, 
(the town of all Spain the most zealously, and nearly unanimously, de- 
voted to the constitution,) neither insulted him, nor showed him any 
respect. 

Meantime the whole of Spain, with few exceptions, was subjected. 
The troops went over to the enemy. Despotism was restored every where. 
Yet the party who still expected that the French charter would be givea 
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to Spain, were firm in their belief. The French flattered them, though 
none of their acts were intended to serve their cause. 

Strange to say, the opinion that such a charter would be granted, 
gained ground even in Cadiz. People grew tired of a resistance which 
was sure to lead to no good result. Ferdinand was represented to be 
favourable to the cause of a free, though well-poised constitution—or at 
least, to that of a mild and liberal administration. He was instructed 
(it was said) from his own misfortunes, and it was hoped the scenes of 
1814 would not be renewed. 

At last the Cortes, unable to protract the struggle, gave over the cause 
in despair. It had been lost before. There was neither capitulation nor 
any compact, but merely a protest on the part of the representatives of 
the Spanish nation. Ferdinand was acquainted that he was at liberty to 
»roceed to the French camp. Before leaving Cadiz, he would, however, 
issue a royal manifesto, by which he promised the forgetfulness of all that 
had taken place—security to the lives and fortunes of the Constitution- 
alists—and even, though not explicitly, gave faint hopes of his granting 
a free constitutional charter to his subjects. The persons who drew this 
act for him, submitted it again to his examination before it was published. 
He made some corrections, and very sensibly observed, that he would 
not make higher promises than he had the intention, or the power, to 
fulfil. He spoke of the evils of persecution, of which his own misfor- 
tunes, and the troubles of the country, gave him abundant and convincing 
proofs. In fact, he succeeded in persuading almost the generality of the 
people in Cadiz of his own sincerity and good intentions. Ile departed, 
and met the Duke d’Angouleme at Port St. Mary. One day elapsed 
without any news being received from him. Cadiz was still besieged. 
On the third day his majesty sent his commands to deliver the town to 
the French forces. The style in which those commands were couched 
looked threatening. Some of the Constitutionalists had anticipated the 
consequences that followed—others were surprised. Most of those who 
had filled high places under the fallen government—among them the 
members of the Cortes —fled. Soon after, the Gazette of Madrid published 
a royal manifesto, bearing the date of Port St. Mary, by which absolute 
monarchy was restored. 

Under that name, however, a sort of wild democracy was established 
in Spain. The Constitutionalists had created a force, called “ National 
Militia,” very much resembling the French “ Garde Nationale.” It was 
unpaid, and consisted of the middle orders. It had been mainly ser- 
viceable to the popular cause. The restored King, instead of relying 
upon the regular army, wished to rest his throne upon a force of nearly 
the same description—a strange course in a despotism. A new national 
militia was formed, bearing the title of “ Royalist Volunteers.” It con- 
sisted mostly of the lower orders. It was however paid, but chiefly by 
the corporations of the towns, or by the clergy. As they were not pro- 
oy regulars, they were not under the restraint of military discipline. 

n this armed rabble—acting under the influence of the priesthood, and 
of a few furious party men—was deposited the real government of Spain. 
Though the King and his ministers were not idle in the work of wholesale 
persecution and murder, their acts were nothing compared to the capri- 
cious tyranny of that body, who were at once their supports and their 
masters. 

A collection of the decrees issued by Ferdinand, since his second resto- 
ration until his death, would afford matter of surprise. Their atroci- 
ties is equalled, if not surpassed, by their absurdity. One of these 
deserves especial mention, and the more so, as it is of a recent date. An 
informer had calumniated an individual, who had suffered imprisonment in 
consequence. After the victim was released, by his innocence being 
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recognized, he, according to the laws of Spain, prosecuted his accuser 
for calumny before the tribunals. The proceedings were however stopped 
by a special command from the King, who, at the same time, expressed his 
wish that “ no informer should be prosecuted for giving evidence, how- 
ever false, against an individual, if the accused party had rendered 
himself obnoxious to supicion by his opinions.” 

The King, however, could not satisfy his own party. On one side he 
did not like to be embarassed in his government: on the other hand, he 
could not duly reward the men who had mainly contributed to his resto- 
ration. Cunning intriguers, who had kept aloof from the struggle be- 
tween the liberal and the royalist party, while the civil war raged, 
pounced upon the booty which had been the consequence of victory. 
lheir share was not the smaller, and the part which they left was too 
insignificant to satisfy the many who had a right to it. Thus, as it 
mostly happens after a civil struggle, there was injustice on the part of 
the conqueror to his followers, and on the part of these, discontent. But 
men accustomed to civil strife are not in the habit of venting their spleen 
in useless complaints ; but, on the contrary, have recourse to their ordi- 
nary practice of seeking redress by arms. This was the case with many of 
the Royalists who had fought against the Constitutionalists to restore 
Ferdinand’s despotism. ‘They looked for a pretext, and to find one was 
not difficult. They discovered that the King governed too liberally— 
meaning, that some Liberals, who had betrayed their cause, enjoyed the 
royal favour. Besides this, Ferdinand had not re-established the Inquisi- 
tion, probably because those foreign powers to whom his restoration was 
owing, positively and strongly opposed the re-establishment of so odious 
atribunal. These were the pretexts made use of by the Ultra-Royalists ; 
first to complain and plot, soon after to rise in arms, against Ferdinand’s 
ministry. 

Their first insurrection was headed by Bessiéres, a rascally adven- 
turer, whose origin and early life were unknown—who deserted from the 
French army, where he served as a private during the Peninsula war— 
and who had been by turns a hot-headed Constitutionalist in 1820, an 
Ultra-Liberal, implicated in republican conspiracies in 1821, and a leader 
of Royalist bands belonging to the Army of the Faith in 1822 and 1823. 
This fellow had risen to the rank of lieutenant-general in the Spanish 
army; yet his mad ambition aimed at something more—what, it is not 
easy to guess. He took the field, giving it as his object that he meant to 
set the king at liberty ; because his majesty was held a prisoner in the 
hands of disguised Liberals. It has been asserted that Ferdinand ap- 
proved of his project, and that he was not dissatisfied with an insurrec- 
tion, which, were it successful, would afford him a pretext to throw him- 
self in the arms of the most furious and bigoted among the Ultra. 
Royalists. Probably this accusation is false. The constant double deal- 
ing of the King made him ever suspected. It was known to be his prac- 
tice to thwart in secret the plans of his ostensible administration. 

On the other hand, it was said, that Bessiéres acted for Don Carlos, 
the King’s brother, and then heir-presumptive to the crown—whom the 
Ultra-Royalists intended to raise to his brother’s throne. In fact, that 
prince was looked upon as the head of the most desperate bigots in reli- 
gion and politics. fe was represented as a highly religious man, not 
endowed with talents, but steady, orderly, severe, and a despot by prin- 
ciple, who would not have lent himself to take an oath to the constitution 
as Ferdinand had done. The young prince was no such thing. Bigot he 
certainly was ; but his supposed steadiness arose from his stupidity and 
coldness of disposition ; and his cowardice had led him, very frequently, 
while the Constitutionalists ruled, to advise his royal brother to yield upon 
those points and at those times when even Ferdinand thought of making 
Jan. 1834.—VvoL. 1X.—NO. XXXII. I 
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a stand. Don Carlos, however, from that moment, became a party leader, or 
rather, a watch-word for a party. His wife, a sister of Jon Miguel of 
Portugal, a violent, uneducated, ambitious woman, ruled him absolutely, 
and she certainly entertained thoughts of usurping the crown. Yet it 
was natural for them to wait, since the throne was to be theirs after the 
King’s death. Ferdinand was infirm, and threatened with early dissolu- 
tion: his queen was still young, had given him no family, and her barren- 
ness seemed to be well ascertained and secured, from the circumstance of 
her growing inconveniently fat. ped ; 

Be it as it may, Bessiéres did not name Don Carlos in his manifesto at 
the time he took the field. His insurrection did not last long enough to 
show what was its real object. He was pursued by Count d’ Espagne, a 
French emigrant, become a 4 eH —-- good soldier, who had 
served with credit during the Peninsula war—yet a man entitled to no 
better name than that of a monster—bloody and rapacious—who con- 
stantly used his official power unblushingly to increase his own fortune, 
and unhesitatingly to spill the blood not only of his political, but also of 
his private, enemies. These two French leaders of the Spanish Royalists 
soon met and came to blows. Bessiéres was worsted, taken, and imme- 
diately shot. The Royalists heard of this with grief and indignation. 
To appease them, Ferdinand ordered that the “ Empecinado” (a well- 
known chief of the Guerilla patriots in the war against Napoleon) 
to be led to the gallows for the guilt of his having been a Constitu- 
tionalist. Few acts in the life of the late King of Spain are of a blacker 
dye. The Empecinado, a poor, weak, ignorant man, had not been one of 
those who, in 1820, had raised the standard of revolt: he only embraced 
the cause of the constitution after it became law by the King’s acceptance 
of it. True it is, that he had defended it zealously against domestic 
insurrection and foreign invasion. But as this was while Ferdinand him- 
self stood at the head of the Constitutionalists, he had many partakers of 
his guilt. His high name during the former war brought about his being 
now marked for a victim, who might afford a bloody compensation to the 
Royalists for the loss of one of their most esteemed leaders. 

The murder of the Empecinado, in which M. Zea, then and now, prime 
minister of Spain, had a great share, was insuflicient to appease the 
anger of the party who had induced Bessiéres to rebel. They went on 
in their career of conspiracy, and in 1827 they broke out in civil war in 
Catalonia. Though they were supposed to act for Don Carlos, they made 
no mention of him in their manifestos. They called themselves the 
wronged men, (los agraviados, ) pretended that Ferdinand was surrounded 
by Liberals, and declared it to be their object to rid the monarch of the 
bad men by whom he was advised—to obtain further securities that the 
monarchy should not cease to be an absolute despotism—and to have the 
Inquisition re-established. This Catalonian insurrection assumed a 
serious aspect. To suppress it, Ferdinand, for the first time in his life, 
showed some personal courage and energy: he took the field, and soon 
beat the rebels and crushed the rebellion. The care of extirpating it 
altogether was entrusted to Count d’Espagne, named to the civil and mi- 
litary command of Catalonia. The blood of the rebels flowed in torrents, 
in spite of a solemn amnesty, which was granted and not observed. Each 
execution of Royalist leaders was followed by that of some Constitu- 
tionalists for supposed conspiracies. Among these victims it is said that 
even the creditors of the general were included—a rather new way to pay 
old debts. 

The rebellion being suppressed, Ferdinand returned to Madrid. His 
government appeared now more settled. It assumed more the character 
of a despotism, by getting rid of the controul of the violent Royalists. 
One of the most unamiable features of that government ought not to 
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be passed over in silence. This was the King’s partiality to the “ Afrgn- 
cesados,” the Spaniards who had followed Joseph Napoleon, and sted 
with the French against their own country. To have treated those men 
leniently would have been unobjectionable. To have restored them te 
the enjoyment of their former rank would have been a politic, and if not 
strictly just, not a wholly unjust, measure. But to make them the 
objects of court favour, while those individuals, who had fought and suf. 
fered for their monarch while he was a prisoner of Napoleon, were per- 
secuted or had been the victims of the royal severity, was dieabine 
indeed. Even supposing the Constitutionalists to have been criminals, the 
‘“« Afrancesados”’ had been equally so. The mercy shown to the latter 
should have been extended to the former. But the “ Afrancesados” were 
time-serving men, and Ferdinand found in them useful and willing instru- 
ments to carry on his despotism. ‘The military men of that party were 
replaced in the army, by the side of the few patriots still employed, or 
filling the voids which the murdered or exiled patriots had left. A 
police, after the French model, was organized ; and the “ Afrancesados,” 
who knew well the business of directing it, were put at the head, and in 
all the departments, of this novel establishment. Some loans and jobs 
procured to several members of the same party immense wealth. The 
present Paris banker, M. Aguado, now a Spanish marquis, and a French 
citizen, is the most, though not the only, striking example of the good 
luck of that party. From being an exile living in Paris in poverty, at no 
older date than 1821, he has been lately raised, by his financial transac. 
tions in the employment of the Spanish government, to be one of the 
richest individuals in Europe, whose fortune is supposed to exceed 
considerably one million sterling. 

An unexpected event came, however, to unsettle Ferdinand’s monarchy, 
not, indeed, immediately, but at a future period. His queen died in the 
prime of her life. He thought of a fourth marriage. Don Carlos and his 
princess saw that sceptre, which they thought secured to them, or at 
least to their offspring, escape their hands. They intrigued to prevent 
the King’s project, but it availed not. A young princess of Naples be- 
came queen of Spain. She is said to possess great personal attractions, 
though perhaps not a regular beauty. The King, now past his youth, 
was very much struck with the charms and vivacity of his bride. She 
soon ruled him, and her influence has had mighty consequences. 

The Queen found herself, not long after, in that state “‘ in which ladies 
who love their lords wish to be.” In the uncertainty whether she would 
give birth to a son ora daughter, Ferdinand took a step to secure the 
succession to his future child, whatever its sex might be. He, therefore, 
issued forth a decree, by which he declared that the Salic law, introduced 
into Spain by Philip V. ought not to be considered in existence, and that 
the coming child, even if a female, should inherit the crown, unless the 
King should leave a male offspring. 

This was perfectly regular. The ancient law of Spain recognized the 
title of females to inherit the crown. The right of the Bourbon family to 
the Spanish throne descended to them by a female of the royal blood. 
Philip V. had, indeed, introduced the Salic law into his monarchy, and 
got for it the approbation and sanction of the faint shadow of the Cortes, 
that were then in the habit of meeting, though seldom, and hardly to any 
purpose. But on the other side, at the accession of Charles 1V., in 1789, 
those very same imperfect Cortes, then assembled, had declared against the 
Salic law, in favour of the old common law of the country. The only objec- 
tion to this last declaration was, that owmg to some mistake or neglect, 
it had not been published and incorporated in the collection of Spanish 
laws made under the royal authority, where the act of Philip V. filled a 
place. Yet this point appeared, and was thought to be, so far settled against 
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ic law, that the Cortes of Cadiz of 1810, perfectly unbiassed and 
impartial upon the subject at that epoch, and wishing only to stick to 
precedents, had, in their constitution of 1812, recognized and established 
the right of females to succeed to the throne of ee 

‘And in the eyes of that party, to whom the King’s will was law, Fer- 
dinand ought to be considered to possess the right to regulate the suc- 
cession. 

The Royalists, however, were discontented by the King’s measure. 

They, like all men, felt little inclined to submit to such a use of absolute 
power as did not suit their views. 
. The French press, at the same time, was loud, and nearly unanimous 
in condemning Ferdinand for his having done away with the Salic law. 
Charles X. still reigned, and the odious Polignac ministry governed. 
The Liberals wished to censure and embarrass the government; the Royal- 
ists, and all French parties, viewed with dislike a proceeding which 
might, and probably would, throw Spain out of the pale of French in- 
fluence. 

Yet, after all, the so-much-talked-of measure only made a little noise, 
which soon subsided. The future child might be a male one, or, if a 
female, might well be followed by a brother. And there were more im- 
= matters at hand which diverted men’s thoughts, even in Spain 

erself, from the business of the succession. 

The French revolution of July, 1830, took place. Ferdinand felt his 
throne totter under his feet. But his alarm proved groundless, and lasted 
not long. The Constitutionalists who invaded Spain on her French frontiers 
in very small numbers, were repulsed. The new revolutionary govern- 
ment of France showed itself not unwilling to form a connexion with 
the existing despotisms, by the sacrifice, on its part, of the liberal in- 
terest abroad. 

In the midst of these troubles, the Queen had given birth to a princess. 
But soon after a second pregnancy afforded fresh hopes of her having a 
male child, whose birth would cut short the pending disputes respecting 
the succession. These hopes were disappointed, and the second royal 
child proved also a female. . 

Ferdinand, in the mean time, displayed his wonted severity towards 
his enemies. Executions of Constitutionalists for overt acts of rebellion, 
or merely for ene. and not fully proved, plots, became frequent. 
Even the miscalled trials were at times dispensed with. By a royal 
decree they were declared useless, in cases where individuals should be 
captured in arms against the royal authority. Among several cases, 
where this bloody decree was carried into effect, that of the gallant and 
unfortunate General Torrijos excited the deepest interest. Having 
landed in the south of Spain, with a few followers, to attempt to pro- 
claim a constitutional government, he was taken prisoner with the whole 
force under his command. 

That this officer should have been punished with death can excite no 
surprise. He was the leader of an insurgent force, and attempts like his 
are a game where life is always staked and forfeited, unless victory 
should change the name of a rebel into that of a liberator. Perhaps, 
however, his services during the Peninsula war, or the circumstance of 
his having been brought up in the royal palace, where his parents had 
ylaces in the household, might have nie a less stern monarch to pity. 

Sut Ferdinand, far from showing excessive mercy, gave a character 
illegal and barbarous to the punishment of Torrijos. Not only the gene- 
ral and his fellow leaders, but the whole band who were with them, to a 
man, were put to death without even the shadow of a trial—an act de- 
serving no milder appellation than that of a wholesale massacre. 

This was the last striking act of Ferdinand’s severity. Since the days 
of Peter the Cruel, no king of Spain had shed the blood of his subjects so 
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copiously ; the blood, too, of people high in rank and reputation, and 
distinguished by eminent services done to their king and country. He, 
however, had attained the object he ever had in view, and ruled Spain as 
her absolute monarch. He had weathered many storms. The French 
revolution itself had not been able to shake his throne, though it seemed 
cemented upon the power of the Bourbon dynasty by whom it had been 
restored. 

But he did not enjoy his triumph long, nor were his last moments 
happy. An expedition to implant a constitution in Portugal proved the 
source of fresh annoyance to him. Yet that expedition was checked in 
its beginning ; and though the invading Constitutionalists kept their foot- 
ing in that kingdom, they were shut up in a town, and there besieged 
by very superior forces, so that their situation appeared rather desperate. 
At the same time, Ferdinand felt his infirmities gaining ground upon his 
constitution. He had long and constantly suffered from the gout, and 
his corpulence assumed the appearance of a swollen and bloated frame. 
The gout, combined with some other new disease, attacked his stomach, 
and he was threatened with speedy dissolution ; nay, he was thought a 
corpse for a few moments, and the news of his being dead —_ and 
reached foreign countries. But he recovered from this attack, though the 
symptoms of a rapidly advancing dropsy, which showed themselves, 
torbad the hope of his — restoration to health, or even of his life 
being protracted beyond a few months. 

But his remaining days were marked by important events. When his 
death was expected to take place in a few hours, and he lay half sense- 
less on his bed, his favourite minister, Calomarde, made him affix his sig- 
nature to an act, by which he cancelled his former decree against the Salic 
law, disinherited his daughter, and called his brother Lon Carlos to the 
throne of Spain after him. The Queen herself had been frightened into 
compliance with that act. But she soon repented of her condescension, 
and, on her husband’s recovery, made use of her influence upon him. 
The King pretended he had been imposed upon, and that he was not in 
his senses, nor knew what he did, when he so declared for the title of his 
brother, in preference to that of his daughter. The minister who advised 
him to that step was indignantly dismissed ; his colleagues, most of them 
his accomplices, partook his fate ; the princess was anew declared heir- 
apparent to the crown; and the Queen was invested with the govern. 
ment, and the full powers of royalty, while the illness of her husband 
lasted. 

But this change of ministry—and it was meant to be nothing more— 
nearly amounted to a revolution. Don Carlos had hitherto been only a 
nominal party leader, whose name served as a rallying point to numbers, 
but who did nothing to assist those who acted for him and in his behalf. 
Notwithstanding the reports current abroad, there remained a close, pro- 
bably a sincere friendship, between Ferdinand and himself. That he 
acted secretly, recruiting his forces, and thought of claiming the crown 
for himself after the King’s death, may be taken for granted; but he 
calmly waited till that death would afford him an ny Homo A to assert 
his title. The ministry were in his interest, and he knew it, and relied 
upon that knowledge. 

The events to which the king’s illness gave birth, were a death-blow to 
his sanguine expectations. His disappointment and alarm were shared 
by all his partizans—now nearly the whole of the men of Spain who 
wished for absolute monarchy. 

A new ministry had been formed—a motley one. At the head of it 
was placed M. Zea, then Spanish ambassador in London, a man devoted 
to despotism. His colleagues belonged to different shades of royalism— 
none of them certainly to the Constitutionalists. As M. Zea was still in 
England, they began to act without him. 
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To look for a party who would support the late change had become a 
necessity. But the friends of the Queen and of absolute moriarchy were 
too few to form a party, and the Carlists (as they were called) were 
too strong in numbers. The Constitutionalists, on the other side, were 
ready to afford their assistance to the new government. They were 
partly welcomed. Some of the most moderate among them—most of 
these belonging to the party who had deserted the constitution of the 
Jortes, and wished for a less democratical one—were promoted to places 
of trust. An amnesty was granted, very extensive, though it contained 
a clause by which two different classes of men were excluded from the 
benefit of it—one of these classes being no less than the majority of the 
members of the Cortes ; and the other so vaguely expressed, that it could 
extend to all the military men high in rank under the abolished consti- 
tution. Still all this was a great change, and one, moreover, pregnant 
with consequences. Both the Royalists and the Constitutionalists con- 
templated that a great revolution was taking place: the former saw it 
with dislike and fear, the latter with exultation and confident hopes. To 
acknowledge the title of the princess heir apparent, the Cortes were to 
assemble ; and it was anticipated that their meeting would bring about, 
not indeed the late Cortes, but a body representing the nation, and con- 
trolling the government. In some parts of Spain the Royalists took to 
arms: in all they plotted. Their revolts were inconsiderable, and soon 
suppressed. The Constitutionalists also armed, under the dignified name 
of Baset'e Volunteers. 

In the midst of all this, the King recovered and M. Zea reached 
Madrid. His majesty re-assumed the government, and the minister un- 
dertook to direct it. A new course was soon adopted. The Constitu- 
tionalists were disarmed, and insulted. The Royalists were cajoled. The 
conspirators of the latter party were treated with leniency. The leaders 
of the liberal interest at court were banished from Madrid; some of 
them from Spain. Indeed, an order of going into exile became the wea- 
pou mostly employed by the new ministry. Of the Constitutionalists 
who, in consequence of the amnesty, had returned from foreign lands, 
most were compelled to reside in certain places—in a sort of confine- 
ment. Even the most inoffensive characters amongst them were not per- 
mitted to live in Madrid or Cadiz. Every thing, in fact, showed that the 
wra of moderate government, which was thought to have arrived for 
Spain, was as yet far distant. 

Part of the ministers were dismissed as being too liberal-minded, 
though the individuals so treated had been anything but Constitu- 
tionalists. 

On the other hand, Don Carlos himself was sent out of Spain “to 
travel.” The Madrid government wished that he should proceed to 
Italy ; but he expressed his desire to go first to Portugal, and, being 
allowed to do so, he would not remove from the latter kingdom, where 
he found in Don Miguel a brother bound to him no less by the ties of 
blood, than by a common interest cemented on’ the usurpation of the 
rights of a niece, and of a minor. 

The Cortes were ordered to meet, but were forbidden to discuss, nay, 
even mention the princess's title to the crown. Their business ought to 
be merely to take a compulsory oath of fealty to their future sovereign— 
the King’s daughter. On this occasion, a witty pasquinade appeared in 
Madrid, where it was advertised that the school for the deaf and dumb 
was removing, and would be opened on a certain day at the church of 
St. Hyeronimus—meaning the place and day where three mock Cortes 
were to be held. 

The foreign policy of the government, after the King’s recovery and the 
accession of M. Zea, was in perfect agreement with their domestic one. 
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They espoused the Holy Alliance interest. They supported Don Miguel 
notwithstanding his connexion with Don Carlos. 

The meeting of the Cortes came. To supply the place of political 
measures, it was intended to impart solemnity and eclat to that meeting 
by means of splendid festivals. A pretty large army was collected near 
Madrid, with the double view of show =e security. The festivities 
were showy and costly. There were a grand church féte where the depu- 
ties took their oaths to the princess—a military féte—and a grand bull- 
fight. From all parts of Spain people flocked to Madrid. There was 
curiosity on the part of the admiring crowds; but no enthusiasm—no 
interest shown. ‘The King appeared in a close carriage, evidently broken 
down in his constitution, and giving clear indications that his remaining 
days could be but few. He excited no sympathy ; he had disgusted all 
parties, and was now hated by them all. That once-idolized monarch, 
who, even after his faults and crimes were notorious, had still enjoyed a 
large share of popularity, at least with one numerous class of his sub- 
jects—was now sinking rapidly into an early grave, and could read in 
the eyes of the people that his death was an event anxiously, nay, im- 
patiently wished for. 

In fact, all parties foresaw in his death—now inevitable—the con- 
summation they anticipated and devoutly desired. The King knew that, and 
his feelings probably were hurt. His situation was not an enviable one. 
The odious Constitutional cause, which at first seemed to have no chance 
of triumph in Portugal, had, however, by a reverse of fortune, recovered 
from its depression, and got all the probabilities of success on its side. 
That Spain should catch the infection was too probable; since both 
countries, besides their touching one another by many points, had been 
identified-—no less than they were before, by kindred religion and man- 
ners—by the events of their recent history. Ferdinand saw the impend- 
ing danger ; but it was not the only one. A brother once dear to him 
was nearly in a state of rebellion. A no less dear wife was suspected by 
him of a bias towards the Liberals ; nay, of something still bitterer to a 
husband, for artful men had contrived to make him jealous. His illness 


was attended with great suffering. At the same time the apparition of 


the cholera in the south of Spain came to increase his fears. He be- 
‘ame intolerably morose. His unamiableness ripened into a gloomy and 
savage disposition. His characteristic selfishness showed itself visibly. 
He is reported to have said, “ While I live, things shall go on as they 
now go: after my death, let those who survive me take care of them- 
selves.” 

Just a twelvemonth after his late severe attack, he grew evidently 
worse. His state was, however, concealed from his subjects. Reports 
were current of his being in great danger ; yet no bulletins were issued. 
At last, the 29th of September, 1833, the news of his death spread sud- 
denly. He had been, it was said, struck with apoplexy. It is probable 
that this intelligence, though grounded on the official report given by the 
attending physicians, was false, and meant to explain and apologize for 
the concealment of his danger, while his dissolution was visibly and fast 
approaching. 

The news of Ferdinand’s death excited neither surprise nor grief. The 
hatred with which he was now viewed by the Royalists, equalled that 
which the Constitutionalists had entertained towards him. 

Under him, Spain had been miserable at home, and degraded abroad. 
At his death, and in consequence of his late acts, he left her a prey to 
civil war. No other king could have done more for a nation than Fer- 
dinand VII. once could for Spain; no one ever did less. It would be 
easy, by recapitulating the events of his reign, to load his memory with 
new obloquy ; but a simple narration is the bitterest censure of the acts 
and character of Ferdinand. 
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PORTUGUESE SERENADE. 
Air—“ Babbling Echo.” 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Inez, awake! ’tis silent all! 
Thy sire has left the banquet hall: 
Inez, awake ! thy mother sleeps ; 
My trusty page his vigil keeps, 
Awake! awake! 
Come, let us seek those orange bowers, . 
Dear witnesses of golden hours, 
Where ‘mid thy tresses darkly bright, 
I'll wreathe the fragrant buds of light. 
Awake! awake! 


Inez, awake! it is the hour 
When glowing lips and hearts unite : 
Inez, awake! and feel the power 
Of love, by Love's own hallow’d light. 
Awake! awake! 
Like a young bride, the moon appears ; 
The sleeping rose is bathed in tears, 
Tears for her bridegroom, Phcebus, shed 
By Nature on her dewy bed. 
Awake! awake! 


Inez, awake! the moments fleet ; 
Another night we may not meet: 
Inez, awake! and hear me vow, 
By those jet-eyes, that sunny brow, 
(Awake! awake!) 
No other shall be Pedro’s bride, 
Should fate divorce thee from my side. 
But see, gray dawn begins to break ! 
Inez, awake! Inez, awake ! 
Awake! Awake! 


The loves of Pedro, Prince of Portugal, and the beautiful Inez de Castro, are 
sufficiently known to render their names interesting in a characteristic serenade. 
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TAXATION AND ABSENTEEISM. 


Ir is our wish, in this paper, to draw the attention of our readers 
to some few observations upon the subjects with which it is headed 
each of them of daily increasing importance to the country, each 
requiring the most earnest investigation, and each already an object 
of serious and foreboding discussion. Let it not be supposed that 
we are assuming the “ Sir Oracle ;” we only venture to throw our 
mite into the general fund of collected opinions, and do our duty 
as loyal Englishmen, by adding our share to the hecatomb of ideas 
devoted to the nation, and from out of which incongruous mass, our 
legislators will have the arduous task of selecting what may appear 
most conducive to the general good, as a basis for their future opera- 
tions. And, before we proceed, let it be remembered, that the country 
has been brought to a crisis as peculiarly dangerous as it is difficult ; 
that half measures are now useless, and, that it is only by a bold, skil- 
ful, and most decided treatment, that it can ever recover from the 
present alternately desponding, alternately irritable state to which it 
has been reduced by burdens no longer supportable, occasioned by 
lavish and criminal expenditure, unequal taxation, and a series of 
misgovernment, not only in our foreign but in our domestic policy, 
unprecedented in the annals of our history. 

It is now useless to argue, whether it was to prevent the guillotine 
from being erected before Whitehall, or to preserve for our German 
kings the petty state of Hanover, that we plunged into the war of 
1792. This is certain, that we wound up with a great accumulation 
of glory, and a still greater accumulation of debt; and, that after 
having borne nearly the whole brunt, not only with our army and our 
navy, but unfortunately also with our purse, we were so very mag- 
nanimous as to forego those advantages to which we were entitled 
as an indemnification upon the attainment of peace. Lord Castle- 
reagh appeared to think, that this country was fully rewarded for all 
she had suffered, by his receiving diamond snuff-boxes, and being 
permitted to sip his café with the autocrats of the Holy Alliance ; 
and, when it came to a distribution of the spoils, the king of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, the sovereign over ninety millions in various 
parts of the globe, was considered and treated by his brother legiti- 
mates as if he were no more than the petty elector of Hanover; pro- 
bably, from a conviction, that he had been a party to the war, and that 
England had made such immense sacrifices for no other reason than 
to preserve for him, that, his dearly beloved, fader land. Peace came, 
not with smiles—but pouting, and without her usual jocund train. 
She had even left her cornucopia behind her in her hurry, for she 
was frightened at perceiving herself followed by misery, starvation, 
and discontent. Wisdom might, however, have restored her to her 
wonted joy, and have scared away her unpoetical attendants; but 
Folly, Humbug, and Cant, usurped her throne, and this triumvirate pre- 
sided over the councils of the nation. By a judicious encouragement 
to trade and commerce—by a jealous protection of our shipping and 
our colonies—by wise financial measures, much might have been 
done ; but, on the contrary, every thing that was done, was to the un- 
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doing of the nation. Our first measure was that which lost us the whole 
carrying trade of the Mediterranean. The dey of Algiers, who had 
been our most faithful ally during the long protracted war, and owing 
to whose friendship and good will, upwards of seven hundred sail of 
English merchant ships navigated in security the Mediteranean seas, 
where no other flag ventured to display itself, was-not only most un- 
gratefully, but most unwarrantably, attacked in his strong hold, and 
his power annihilated. The consequence of this injudicious measure 
has been, that now the whole carrying trade of the Mediterranean has 
been lost, and not thirty English vessels pass through the Gut; the 
French have taken possession of the territory, and, in the event of 
another war, we shall find an important enemy, where we always had 
found, and still might have secured, a sincere friend. But we had 
one more friend in the Mediterranean, the sultan, our firm, and long- 
established ally, whom, at the instigation of Folly, we determined to 
get rid of. ‘To raise up into a nation the most worthless race of 
scoundrels under the sun, and to place a German prince over them to 
league with France against us, we fought the battle of Navarino, a 
most wrtoward event, which crippled the power of the sultan, and 
conferred the greatest favour upon Russia, who has not failed to take 
advantage of it. Still, to enable Russia so to do, there was one thing 
needful—money. This little difficulty was, however, obviated by 
Folly, and the English House of Commons voted him the necessary 
supplies, and Russia is now virtually, if not actually, in possession of 
Constantinople. 

Having thus most satisfactorily ruined ourselves in that quarter, we 
turned round to see what we could do next. Humbug led forward 
Huskisson by the hand, and introduced him and Free Trade without 
reciprocity, to the notice of the assembled legislators. He modestly 
pointed out to them the immense advantages of entering into com- 
mercial treaties based upon magnanimity instead of interest. He 
shewed them the profits which would arise from giving employment 
to foreign artisans, buying foreign manufactures, and allowing foreign 
ships to carry on the trade; and proved most satisfactorily, that our 
navigation laws were a vile monopoly, and, that it was our interest 
that the pockets of the French and other nations should be lined with 
gold, while our own should be empty. They heard and applauded— 
the prophet was taken up to heaven, leaving his mantle to Poulett 
Thompson, who now wears it with dignity and grace. Still there was 
something left to us of value. It is true, that the West India colo- 
nies had contributed nearly three hundred millions towards the ex- 
penses of the war; but what of that?—we were now at peace. Cant, 
attended by Fowell Buxton, Dr. Lushington, and a numerous tail, 
now asserts her right in the triumvirate legislature, and, at the trifling 
expense of twenty millions, we have ruined them also. Stanley, 
groaning in spirit, but pressed by the overwhelming mass, presents 
the bill—and wishes himself back, even in Ireland. 

Such has been our unfortunate system of legislation during the 
twenty years we have suffered, of peace ; and surely, the pig swim- 
ming down with the current, and cutting his own throat in his efforts, 
is but a fair prototype of England, at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. We have consolidated all the legislative absurdities, 
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and the reader will at once perceive, that most of them have been of 
Tory enactment, and others, but the following up of that which had 
been commenced during their administration. Still the Whigs are not 
to escape without censure ; they should have recollected, that there is 
atime for all things, and although, in the abstract, the principles of le- 
gislation may be founded upon that which is morally right, that charity 
begins at home, and it is our duty to alleviate, and not to add to, the 
sufferings of our fellow subjects, at a moment when their trials are 
greater than they can bear. A falling house may be shored up by 
props which do not belong by right to those who are within its walls, 
but will that justify the removal of these props, so as to allow the 
house to fall upon those within? Most certainly not—first repair the 
house, and make it safe, and then restore the props unto the lawful 
owners. But the great error of the Whigs, has been in following up 
those pernicious doctrines, so paralyzing to the industry and prosperity 
of the nation, which were introduced during the half ‘Tory, half Liberal 
government. At present they have been too much pressed, too much 
badgered, to pay attention to the mischievous tendency of these 
measures ; but we do anticipate, that, before long, they will perceive, 
that however correct the ideas of free trade may be in the abstract, 
that, in our artificial state, arising from a national debt which presses 
as an incubus on the people, free trade, without reciprocity, is na- 
tional suicide.* 

A portion of this misrule was more than necessary to bring about 
the Reform Bill. The people of England soon discovered that their 
wants were not attended to, and that, in fact, they were misrepre- 
sented—and that without any great effort of intellect. There isa 
sure rule to guide them, which will bear down all the arguments in 
the world, which is, a certain twisting and sense of vacuum in the 
abdominal region, not only not to be mistaken, but extremely difficult 
to be borne with patience. As we have before asserted, the cry for 
reform was but the cry for bread, and, although the passing of the 
Reform Bill has not yet had the anticipated effect of relieving their 
misery, still it has, to a certain degree, soothed them, and encouraged 
them to bear with it; for the people of England have very wisely 
argued, that they have much more chance of having something to eat, 
if, by a due representation, they legislate for themselves, than if they 
permitted the power to remain in the hands of those who, in all their 
enactments, appeared to have forgotten that there was such a portion 
of the nation as the third estate. To administer to their just de- 
mands, the Whigs were called into power, by the voice of the people. 
That up to the present, the Whigs have not always acted wisely, 
must be acknowledged. Much of their legislation has been too hasty, 
and will require revision; they have, on the one hand, yielded too 
easily to the outcries of the Radicals; on the other, they have been 
driven headlong by their opponents, who, to ensure the downfall of 
the party, have been reckless as to the downfall of the nation. Thus, in 
their first session, they have, in some instances, added their own errors 


* We regret to perceive the ‘ Times” so widely disseminating contrary opinions, 
Time will prove who is right and who is wrong. We only hope it will not be dis- 
covered when too late. 
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to those committed by the Tories when they were in power, and have 
assisted to bring the country to its present state of discontent and de- 
spondency. We say, then, that up to the present, the nation is not 
satisfied with the Whigs, nor has it reason so to be ; but we sincerely 
trust, that the feeling of suspicion as to their sincerity will subside, 
and that they will, by their measures, regain a confidence which their 
first attempts at legislation have considerably weakened. 

We have now arrived at the point to which we wish to direct the 
public attention, which is, that it is absolutely necessary that a new 
system of taxation should be introduced before any relief can be 
afforded to the country, which, at the present, is in the unfortunate 
situation of the Israelites in Egypt, when they were condemned to 
make bricks without straw; in other words, to work hard, without re- 
ceiving, in return for their labour, that sustenance necessary to enable 
them to continue their exertions. This melancholy situation has 
been produced by an excessive taxation, by that taxation being in 
itself injudicious; and further, by it being unequitable and unjust, not 
bearing with an equal pressure upon all classes. 

The true principles of taxation are now better understood, because 
the interests of the people have been better attended to, not only by 
those who legislate, but by themselves. It has been the misfortune 
of this country, that hitherto taxation has been viewed by the go- 
vernment in two lights; Ist. that of obtaining a sufficient sum of 
money to meet the expenses of the nation; and 2ndly, that of afford- 
ing a sufficient patronage by the offices created for the collecting of 
the taxes, so as to secure themselves in power. This last sine qua 
non with our rulers has blinded them to the true policy of taxation, 
and has forced millions from the industry of the people, which might 
otherwise have been spared. The taxation has been unequal ; the 
rich man only paying his quota as well as the poor, when it is well 
known, that in the first case, you merely abstract from his superfluity, 
whereas, in the latter, you deduct from his necessity. A great re- 
duction of taxation has certainly taken place since the peace, but has 
that reduction, amounting to upwards of twenty millions, proved of 
great relief to the people ? Most certainly not: they complain as be- 
fore, and why? because the reduction has been beneficial to the rich, 
and not to the poor. In some cases, the sum derived by taxation 
upon certain articles, has, upon its being taken off, been shared among 
the manufacturers employed in working up the article, instead of be- 
nefiting, as it was intended, the public at large. We may take as an 
instance, the tax upon leather. Are shoes cheaper? No; but the 
profits of the shoemakers are increased. What advantage could arise 
to the poor man from taking off the duty on tiles? The poor 
man does not build houses; they are built by rich men and spe- 
culators, who have capital at command; and a cottage is not to be 
rented at one shilling less in consequence. The fact is, that in all 
these indirect taxes, although, in the aggregate, the sum collected is 
large, the distribution of them is so vast, that whether laid on, or 
taken off, they are hardly felt. Take for instance, a pair of shoes— 
the tax on the leather necessary to make them, is perhaps three half- 
pence, a sum hardly worth deducting by the vender, or cared for by 
the purchaser; but when you consider how many millions of pairs of 
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shoes are required by the nation, you at once feel that the tax itself 
is of importance. Even the reduction of those taxes supposed to 
bear hardest upon the poor man, have not been successful, because 
their intended good effects have been neutralized by other causes. 
The reduction of the duty on soap may, perhaps, have thrown one or 
two pounds per annum into his pocket, but how little does that benefit 
him, when every week his wages are reduced, and he is more out of 
employment? Thus are we going on, from bad to worse. 

The principles of taxation are simple. 

Ist. Taxation should, in the first instance, be indirect, and bearing 
as much as possible upon superfluities. 

2ndly. Those taxes necessary to be laid on, in addition to the indi- 
rect taxes, should be levied at the least possible expense, and should 
be equal; that is, levied in a ratio with the means of paying them. 

3rdly. Avoid any tax which may interfere with the employment 
and industry of the people. 

We know not whether our readers may be inclined to cavil at the 
term indirect taxes, which may be considered more as drawing the 
line between them and direct taxation, which is the demanding a sum of 
money. ‘The advantage of indirect taxation is, however, that it does 
not interfere with the circulation of money which gives employment 
to the people. Direct taxation does, and on that account only is to be 
eschewed ; still it has commensurate advantages, that of being collected 
at less expense, and enabling us to equalize taxation. The customs 
and excise, and all taxes upon articles, except the assessed taxes, 
come under the head of indirect taxation. 

Perhaps, of all the taxes ever invented, the assessed taxes are the 
most unjust, the most galling, and the most prejudicial to the welfare 
of the people. That they were intended to fall upon the rich there 
can be no doubt, but they are evaded by the aristocrats, and bear 
heavily upon the middle classes. They are in every way bad. In 
the first place, they are a direct tax which can be evaded. A direct 
tax should not be laid on, if it can be evaded, as it interferes with 
the employment of the people. A man, if he has money to spare, 
will keep two carriages instead of one; one for summer and one for 
winter, but as for paying an annuity for these carriages he will not; 
the second carriage is therefore dispensed with, and all the employ- 
ment which would have been given to the people, in the building of 
the second carriage, is lost. In the same way, he will not employ an 
extra gardener, or take a lad into the house, because he must return 
him in his assessment. These taxes are, therefore, most injurious to 
the lower classes. 

The window tax has been the most unwise; it has prevented the 
building of houses upon a scale in which indirect taxation would have 
greatly increased. It has been truly said, that if, instead of taking 
off the tax upon glass, the government had left it on, and repealed 
the window tax, that the increased number of windows, and the 
increased quantity of glass broken, would have paid a tantamount 
duty. Here is an instance of the advantage of indirect taxation. No 
one cares, or, perhaps, even thinks that he is paying three-pence 
more for every pane of glass restored, nor is the duty in itself very 
heavy, but by the well known casualties of glass, an equal duty may 
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be collected without a complaint, to that which now is obtained in one 
of the most unsatisfactory and galling manners that ever was invented. 

They have the same disadvantages as all direct taxes, that of inter- 
fering with the circulation. A man knows that, at a certain time of the 
year, the tax-gatherer will make a demand, and the money is kept out of 
circulation to meet that demand ; now, when it is considered what an 
increase the revenue would derive from indirect taxation, if the four 
or five millions of assessed taxes were in circulation, it will be seen 
how very injudicious these taxes are. 

The very system of collecting these taxes is disgraceful. We 
believe we are correct in asserting, that, exclusive of the per centage 
for collection, a premium is given for an overcharge—but too often 
proving a bonus to needy men for robbing, the government giving one- 
fourth of the plunder to the miscreant who commits the crime, that it 
may secure the remainder for itself. All who have paid those taxes, 
must have felt the vexation, the injustice, and the utter uselessness of 
appeal, in the case of those who are not strong enough to right them- 
selves. It is only necessary for any scoundrel of a tax-gatherer to 
make oath, and the taxes for which you never were liable are confirmed. 

We have given our opinion that indirect taxation should be first 
resorted to, that no taxes should be levied which interfere with the 
industry of the people, and, that the remaining sums necessary for the 
expenses of the nation should be raised by a direct and equal tax. It 
is now our purpose to ascertain in what manner this tax can be levied, 
so as to bear equally upon all classes, and at the same time not be 
evaded. It appears to us, that this can be effected by a general 
income, combined with a general absentee tax ; but this latter will re- 
quire explanation, as we use the term absentee in a much more ex- 
tended sense than it has hitherto been employed. We must, therefore, 
entreat our readers’ patience to a few preliminary remarks. 

We do not know so great a curse as absenteeism; it has been one 
chief cause of the misery and discontent which at present exist in 
this country. Circulation of money is the cause of wealth, of em- 
ployment to the lower classes, and ultimately of content and happi- 
ness; but it is not sufficient that the circulation should take place in 
England, it must be fairly distributed through the country like the 
circulation of the blood through the human frame, to prove advanta- 
geous, and restore the country to a healthy condition. The land- 
owner, who resides in London, leaving the poorer classes upon his 
estate to the mercy of tenants and overseers, is not doing his duty ; 
he is the great cause of the discontent and ill-will which disturb the 
district. He is the instigator of incendiaries, and, by not spending 
among those who labour on his estate, a part of the proceeds of that 
estate, he is guilty of an act of cruelty and oppression. It is this 
species of absenteeism which has, in the country, made the Reform 
Bill so popular, and the people so discontented. The tenants cannot 
be blamed: in the present times, the profits of the agriculturalist 
depend upon the odd shilling, and he is compelled to make the 
closest bargains that he can—the crime is in the landlord, who 
drains the whole revenue from the property to spend among those 
who have not toiled to produce it. Any one who has been much in 
the country must acknowledge how much the comfort and happiness 
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of the lower classes depend upon the residence of the landlord; and 
low important it is to the well being of the nation at large. 
This is one species of absenteeism; but, alas! we have nothing but 
absenteeism, and the evils arising from it. Let us turn our eyes 
to unhappy Ireland, and there see the effects of absenteeism !!! 
What has been the cause of the outcry and ultimate ruin of the West 
India colonies but the absenteeism of the proprietors, and their leaving 
to the mercy of drivers and overseers, those whom they were bound, 
by more than common ties, to improve and cherish? What has pro- 
duced the cry for a reform in the church, but the unchristian absen- 
teeism of the clergy, and their desertion of the flocks committed to 
their charge? We have now three hundred thousand English who 
have migrated to foreign lands, deserting their country in its need, that 
they may avoid contributing their share to assist it in its heavy dis- 
tress; lavishing millions among foreigners, adding to the wealth of 
our enemies, and supplying them with the sinews of a future war. 
Now, we repeat that it is absenteeism which has been the bane, and 
will eventually be the ruin of this country; and if any one will reflect 
upon the advantages which would arise from the healthy circulation 
of the money which is now withdrawn—if they calculated how much 
misery would be alleviated by the employment of industry—how 
much assistance would be given to the revenue through the indirect 
taxes taking their small and unfelt quota from every shilling as it 
passes from the hands of one to those of another, they will then agree 
with us, that no measure can be too decided, if it will put a stop toa 
system so pregnant with every evil. But it is not only to correct the 
evils of absenteeism, but to enable us to arrive at equal taxation, that 
we venture to submit our plan to the decision of the public. 

It is the rich who must be taxed, and this tax will meet them; 
there can be no evasion. We must tax those whose enormous re- 
venues are greater than should appertain to a subject, and in so doing 
we are, in most instances, merely taking our own. Let it be remem- 
bered, that many are now in possession of vast estates, granted by our 
former monarchs to their ancestors, who received them upon a feudal 
tenure, that of providing for the king’s service, or for the country, we 4 
or ahundred men at arms, all of whom they were necessitated to feed, 
and have in readiness in case of a war. The feudal tenure, i.e. the 
payment of the army, has been thrown upon the people, but the 
estates they still retain in their own hands. They talk about “ vested 
rights,” so will we. We have vested rights in their possessions, and 
if they do no longer provide men, they must provide money. But it 
is not necessary that even this should be proved. Government and 
laws are established for the protection of property, and those who 
have the greatest stake are bound to pay the most. We assert, 
therefore, that the present mode of taxation is unequal, and we will 
now show in what way this evil may be remedied. 

First, as to property in general, let there be put on an income tax 
of five per cent.* 

The income tax is considered an inquisitorial tax—but why so? 
because people do not wish to let the world find out that they are 


_ ™ We have assumed five per cent., but of course the tax must be modified accord- 
ing to the necessities of the nation. 
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living beyond their means; that is the real objection: people in busi- 
ness wish to keep up a fictitious credit; people out of business wish 
to procure advantageous settlements for their families, by appearing 
to be more wealthy than they really are. Now, we consider that an 
honest man can have no objection to it, and as for knaves and fools, 
the sooner they are exposed the better. 

Secondly, this income tax upon all landed property of absentees 
from their estates, although residing in the kingdom, should be raised 
to twelve per cent.; that is, if a person holds an estate in the country 
and resides in London, or any other part of the kingdom, he must 
pay that tax. It will here be asserted that they will sell their estates. 
Granted ; but then the person who buys it will make the purchase to 
live upon it, and the nation will gain more by his residing on it, and 
paying five per cent., than if it were deserted, and the property paid 
twelve per cent. Again, it will be said, “ But I have three, or four, 
or twenty estates. How can I reside upon them all ? Nay, more, 
they are all strictly entailed, and I cannot sell them.” Granted. 
Here we come to the very point we have been aiming at. If you 
have so many estates, you are bound to pay for the protection of 
them in the first place, and in the second, for the loss which the 
nation suffers by your non-residence ; if they are entailed estates, they, 
in all probability, were obtained by feudal tenure, and we have a 
vested right in them. Live upon any one estate you please, and cir- 
culate your money. ‘To all the others you are an absentee, and must 
pay the tax of absenteeism. 

Thirdly, a tax of twenty per cent. upon the landed and funded 
property, pensions, and half pay, of those who do not reside in the 
kingdom. Of the fairness of this tax there can be no doubt; but 
great doubt has been raised as to the possibility of raising it on the 
funded property. We cannot perceive much difficulty. In the first 
place, it is very easy to find out who are living abroad, and an oath, 
with a heavy penalty at the time that the dividends are paid, would, 
in a short time, have the effect. We have heard it asserted that a tax 
of this description would take all the property out of the kingdom. 
This is absurd. We grant that one party may sell out and invest in 
foreign funds; but if he do, some other party must buy, and the 
national debt, unfortunately for us, will still remain. 

All those who receive pensions, or half pay from the country, are 
bound to spend the money in the country. It should be recollected 
that half pay is not only a reward for past services, but a retaining 
fee for the future. Suppose a war should suddenly break out. Where 
are our half pay officers? All in France, to be made detenus of, as 
they were by Napoleon, and be supported at the expense of the 
country. They are as equally bound to be at their posts, as they are 
to circulate the money which they receive, among their countrymen, 
who are taxed to support them. 

It is a query, whether, upon the principle that all money not circu- 
lated for the benefit of the country should be taxed accordingly, the 
monies laying idle, and accumulating in the funds, should not be made 
to pay the twelve per cent.; such as money in chancery, &c. 

Now let us observe how this tax would operate. 

1. It would enable us to take off the assessed taxes and others, which 
are at present so oppressive to the lower and middle classes. 
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2. It would be the means of restoring a healthy circulation through- 
out the kingdom. 

3. It would call back a great proportion of the absentees, greatly 
increase the circulation and expenditure, and consequently greatly 
increase the revenue derived from indirect taxation. 

4. It would be a blessing to Ireland, and, it is to be hoped, enable 
us to reduce our military establishment, which would no longer be 
required, when she became peaceful and flourishing. 

5. It would enable us to tax equally, to throw the burden upon the 
right shoulders, and relieve the poorer and industrious classes, whose 
labour is the source of our national wealth. 

One great objection which will be urged against this proposition is, 
that it will attack the national prejudice of what is misnomered the 
liberty of the sulject. ‘There is no such thing, nor ever can be in 
society, as liberty ; and the more refined the social order, the heavier 
are the fetters upon the whole body. If instead of liberty of the 
subject, we were to substitute the protection of the subject against 
undue power, we should arrive at the proper designation of that pe- 
culiar blessing which we enjoy in this country, and which is only to 
be sighed for by those who are born under the continental despots. 
The liberty of living where you please is not infringed upon ; any one 
may go to Timbuctoo if they choose, but still they must be taxed for 
circulating their money elsewhere. As well might they assert, that all 
the tolls, post-horse duties, and other expenses paid by those who 
are on the road, are a tax upon the liberty of the subject, or, in fact, 
the liberty to come and go. It may be inquired, what would be 
considered residence ; in reply we should say, eight months in the year* 
would be residence ; but the fact is, that the residence or non-residence 
of parties in England, would be a very small portion of the value of this 
tax, although, to complete the system, it will be necessary to intro- 
duce the clause. The great advantage to be derived from this tax 
is, that it would oblige the resident landowners of large tracts, to con- 
tribute their proper share to the national exigencies ; it would recall 
a large proportion of those now circulating their money abroad ; and it 
would supersede the necessity of poor laws in Ireland, and force some 
of the Rothschilds and other foreigners living abroad, to disgorge a part 
of the enormous wealth vested in our funds for security, without con- 
tributing an iota towards that security which they so well appreciate. 

We do not doubt but that there will be found many dissentients. 
The Dukes of Newcastle, Devonshire, Buccleuch, and most of the 
aristocracy ; but something of this description must be done. In offer- 
ing our opinion to the public we have not entered into detail ; it is 
first necessary that the plan should be approved of as feasible. We 
omitted to observe, that what holds good in land, should also hold good 
in house property; and if a man has more houses than he can inhabit, 
he should pay an absentee tax upon the remainder; and we have no 
doubt that we have omitted much more. Still it is the principle 
which we wish to bring forward, leaving it to that discussion which is 
necessary, to ascertain how far it is just, and how far it is practicable. 
We have already occupied an unusual quantity of space, and shall 
therefore conclude our paper. 

* Even six months would be sufficient. 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEWTON FOSTER,” ‘“ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


‘* Bound ’prentice to a waterman, 
1 learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


In a few days, the lighter returned. Her arrival was announced to 
me, one fine, sunny morning, as I lay in bed, by a voice, whose well- 
known notes poured into my ear, as I was half dozing on my pillow. 


“ Bright are the beams of the morning sky, 
And sweet dew the red blossoms sip, 
But brighter the glances of dear woman’s eye— 


“ Tom, you monkey, belay the warp, and throw the fenders over 
the side. Be smart, or old Fuzzle will be growling about his red 
paint. 


‘* And sweet is the dew on her lip.”’ 


I jumped out of my little crib, threw open the window, the panes 
of which were crystallized with the frost in the form of little trees, 
and beheld the lighter just made fast to the wharf, the sun shining 
brightly, old Tom's face as cheerful as the morn, and young Tom 
laughing, jumping about, and blowing his fingers. I was soon dressed 
and shaking hands with my bargemates. 

“ Well, Jacob, how do you like the Old Bailey? Never was in it 
but once in my life, and never mean to go again if I can help it; that 
was, when Sam Bowles was tried for his life, but my evidence saved 
him. I'll tell you how it was. Tom, look a’ter the breakfast ; a bow! 
of tea this cold morning will be worth having. Come, jump about.” 

* But I never heard the story of Sam Bowles,” answered Tom. 

* What's that to you? I'm telling it to Jacob ?” 

“ But I want to hear it—so go on, father. I'll start you. Well, 
d'ye see, Sam Bowles x , 

“ Master Tom, them as play with bow/s may meet with rubbers. 
Take care I don't rub down your hide. Off, you thief, and get break- 
fast.” 

“‘ No, I won't; if I don’t have your Bowles, you shall have no bowls 
of tea. I've made my mind up to that.” 

“I tell you what, Tom, I shall never get any good out of you, 
until I have both your legs ampitated. I've a great mind to send for 
the farrier.” 

“ Thanky’, father; but I find them very useful.” 

« Well,” said I, “suppose we put off the story till breakfast time, 
and I'll go and help Tom to get it ready.” 

“ Be it so, Jacob. I suppose Tom must have his way, as I spoilt 





' Continued from p. 57. 
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him myself. I made him so fond of yarns, so I was a fool to be 
vexed. 
** Oh! life is a river and man is the boat, 
That over its surface is destined to float, 


And joy is a cargo so easily stored, 
That he is a fool who takes sorrow on board. 


« Now I'll go on shore to master, and find out what's to be done 
next. Give me my stick, boy, and I shall crawl over the planks a 
little safer. A safe stool must have three legs, you know.” 

Old ‘Tom then stumped away on shore. In about a quarter of an 
hour he returned, bringing half-a-dozen red herrings. “ Here, Tom, 
grill these sodgers. Jacob, who is that tall old chap, with such a 
devil of a cutwater, that I met just now with master? We are 
bound for Sheerness this trip, and I’m to land him at Greenwich.” 

“ What, the Domine?” replied I, from old Tom's description. 

“ His name did begin with a D, but that wasn’t it.’ 

* Dobbs ?” 

“ Yes, that’s nearer; he’s to be a passenger on board of us, going 
down to see a friend who's very ill. Now, Tom, my hearty, bring 
out the crockery, for 1 want a little inside lining.” 

We all sat down to our breakfast, and as soon as old Tom had 
finished, his son called for the history of Sam Bowles. 

“Well, now you shall have it. Sam Bowles was a shipmate of 
mine on board of the Greenlandman; he was one of our best har- 
pooners, and a good, quiet, honest messmate, as ever slung a ham- 
mock. He was spliced to as pretty a piece of flesh as ever was seen, 
but she wasn’t as good as she was pretty. We were fitting out for 
another voyage, and his wife had been living on board with him some 
weeks, for Sam was devilish spoony on her, and could'nt bear her to 
to be out of his sight. As we ’spected to sail in a few days, we were 
filling up our complement of men, and fresh hands came on board 
every day. 

“ One morning, a fine tall fellow, with a tail as thick as a hawser, 
‘ame on board and offered himself; he was taken by the skipper, 
and went on shore again to get his traps. While he was still on 
deck I went below, and seeing Sam with his little wife on his knee 
playing with his love-locks, I said that there was a famous stout 
and good-looking fellow that we should have as a shipmate. Sam's 
wife, who, like “all women, was a little curious, put her head up 
the hatchway to look at him. She put it down again very quick, as 
I thought, and made some excuse to go forward in the eyes of her, 
where “she remained some time, and then, when she came aft, told 
Sam that she would go on shore. Now, as it had been agreed that 
she should remain on board till we were clear of the river, Sam 
couldn't think what the matter was; but she was positive, and go 
away she did, very much to Sam’s astonishment and anger. In the 
evening, Sam went on shore and found her out, and what d’ye think 
the little Jezebel told him? why, that one of the men had been rude 
to her when she went forward, and that’s why she wouldn't stay on 
board. Sam was in a devil of a passion at this, and wanted to know 
which was the man; but she fondled him, and wouldn’t tell him, be- 
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cause she was afraid that he'd be hurt. At last she bamboozled him, 
and sent him on board again quite content. Well, we remained three 
days longer, and then dropped down the river to Greenwich, where 
the captain was to come on board, and we were to sail as soon as the 
wind was fair. Now, this fine tall fellow was with us when we 
dropped down the river, and as Sam was sitting down on his chest 
eating a basin o’ soup, the other man takes out a ‘baccy pouch of seal- 
skin—it was a very curious one, made out of the white and spotted part 
of a young seal’s belly. ‘I say, shipmate,’ cries Sam, ‘ hand me 
over my ‘baccy pouch. Where did you pick it up?’ 

« ¢ Your pouch,’ says he to him, ‘I killed the seal, and my fancy 
girl made the pouch for me.’ 

“ «Well, if that ar'n’t cool; you'd swear a man out of his life, mate. 
Tom,’ says he to me, ‘ar'n’t that my pouch which my wife gave me 
when I came back last trip ?’ 

« T looked at it, and knew it again, and said it was. The tall fellow 
denied it, and there was a devil of a bobbery. Sam called him a 
thief, and he pitched Sam right down the main hatchway among the 
casks. After that there was a regular set-to, and Sam was knocked 
all to shivers, and obliged to give in. When the fight was over, I 
took up Sam’s shirt for him to put on, ‘ That's my shirt,’ cried the 
tall fellow. 

« ¢ That’s Sam’s shirt,’ replied I, ‘ I know it’s his.’ 

* ¢] tell you it’s mine,’ replied the man, ‘my lass gave it to me 
to put on when I got up this morning. The other is his shirt.’ 

“ We looked at the other, and they both were Sam’s shirts. Now, 
when Sam heard this, he put two and two together, and became 
very jealous and uneasy: he thought it odd that his wife was so 
anxious to leave the ship when this tall fellow came on board; and 
what with the pouch and the shirt, he was puzzled. His wife had 
promised to come down to Greenwich and see him off. When we 
anchored, some of the men went on shore—among others the tall 


fellow. Sam, whose head was swelled up like a pumpkin, told one of 


his shipmates to say to his wife that he could not come op shore, and 
that she must come off to him. Well, it was about nine o'clock, dark, 
and all the stars were twinkling, when Sam says to me, ‘ Tom, let’s 
go on shore, my black eyes can’t be seen in the dark.’ As we hauled 
up the boat, the second mate told Sam to take his harpoon iron on 
shore for him, to have the hole for the becket punched larger. Away 
we went, and the first place of course that Sam went to, was the 
house where he knew that his wife put up at, as before. He went 
up stairs to her room, and I followed him. The door was not made 
fast, and in we went. ‘There was his little devil of a wife in bed, and 
fast asleep in the arms of the tall fellow. Sam couldn’t command 
his rage, and having the harpoon iron in his hand, he drove it right 
through the tall fellow’s body, before I could prevent him. It was a 
dreadtul sight; the man groaned, and his head fell over the side of the 
bed. Sam's wife screamed, and made Sam more wrath by throwing 
herself on the man’s body, and weeping over it. Sam would have 
pulled out the iron to run her through with, but that was impossible. 
The noise brought up the people of the house, and it was soon known 
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that murder had been committed. The constables came, Sam was 
thrown into prison, and I went on board and told the whole story. 
Well, just as we were about to heave up, for we had shipped two 
more men in place of Sam, who was to be tried for his life, and the 
poor fellow he had killed, when a lawyer chap came on board with 
what they call a suppeny for me; all I know is, that the lawyer 
pressed me into his service, and I lost my voyage. I was taken on 
shore, and well fed till the trial came on. Poor Sam was at the bar 
for murder. The gentleman in his gown and wig began his yarn, 
stating how the late fellow, whose name was Will Errol, was in bed 
with his own wife when Sam harpooned him. 

«That's a lie!’ cried Sam, ‘ he was in bed with my wife.’ 

« « My lord,’ said the lawyer, ‘that is not the case; it was his own 
wife, and here are the marriage certificates.’ 

“«« False papers!’ roared Sam. ‘ Here are mine, and he pulled out 
his tin case, and handed them to the court. 

“ The judge said that this was not the way to try people, and that 
Sam must hold his tongue; so the trial went on, and at first they had 
it all their own way. Then our turn came, and I was called up to 
prove what had passed, and I stated how the man was in bed with 
Sam's wife, and how he, having the harpoon iron in his hand, had run 
it through his body. Then they compared the certificates, and it 
was proved that the little Jezebel had married them both; but she 
had married Sam first, so he had most right to her; but fancying the 
other man a'terwards, she thought she might as well have two 
strings to her bow. So the judge declared that she was Sam's wife, 
and that any man, even without the harpoon in his hand, would be 
justified in killing a man whom he found in bed with his own wife. So 
Sam went scot free; but the judge wouldn't let off Sam's wife, as 
she had caused murder by her wicked conduct: he tried her a’ter- 
wards for biggery, as they call it, and sent her over the water for 
life. Sam never held up his head a’terwards ; what with having killed 
an innocent man, and the "haviour of his wife, he was always down. 
He went out to the fishery, and a whale cut the boat in two with 
her tail; Sam was stunned, and went down like a stone. So you see 
the mischief brought about by this little Jezebel, who must have two 
husbands, and be d d to her.” 

“ Well, that’s a good yarn, father,” said Tom, as soon as it was 
finished. “ I was right in saying I would hear it. Wasn't 1?” 

“No,” replied old Tom, putting out his large hand, and seizing 
his son by the collar; “ and now you've put me in mind of it, I'll 
pay you off for old scores.” 

“ Lord love you, father, you don’t owe me any thing,’ ” said Tom. 

“ Yes, I do; and now I'll give you a rec eipt in full.” 

“O Lord! they'll be drowned,” screamed Tom, holding up both 
his hands with ev ery symptom of terror. 

Old Tom turned short round to look in the direction, letting go his 
hold. Tom made his escape, and burst out a laughing. I laughed 
also, and so at last did his father. 

I went on shore, and found that old Tom’s report was correct—the 
Domine was at breakfast with Mr. Drummond. The new usher had 
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charge of the boys, and the governors had allowed him a fortnight’s 
holiday to visit an old friend at Greenwich. To save expense, as well 
as to indulge his curiosity, the old man had obtained a passage down 
in the lighter. “Never yet, Jacob, have I put my feet into that 
which floateth on the watery element,” observed he to me; “ nor 
would I now, but that it saveth money, which thou knowest well is 
with me not plentiful. Many dangers I expect, many perils shall I 
encounter, such have I read of in books, and well might Horace ex- 
claim—‘ li robur et es triplex,’ with reference to the first man who 
ventured afloat. Still doth Mr. Drummond assure me that the lighter 
is of that strength as to be able to resist the force of the winds and 
waves; and confiding in Providence, I intend to venture, Jacob, 
‘ te duce.’” 

“‘ Nay, sir,” replied I, laughing at the idea which the Domine ap- 

ared to have formed of the dangers of river navigation, ‘ old Tom 
is the Dux.” 

“ Old Tom, where have I seen that name? Now I do recall to 
mind that I have seen the same painted in large letters upon a cask 
at the tavern bar of the inn at Brentford ; but what it did intend to 
signify, I did not inquire. What connexion is there ?” 

* None,” replied I; “ but I rather think they are very good friends. 
The tide turns in half an hour, sir, are you ready to go on board ?” 

“ Truly am I, and well prepared, having my habiliments in a 
bundle, my umbrella and my great coat, as well as my spencer for 
general wear. But where Iam to sleep hath not yet been made 
known tome? Peradventure one sleepeth not—‘ tantum in periculo.” 

“ Yes, sir, we do. You shall have my berth, and I'll turn in with 
young Tom.” 

** Hast thou then a young Tom as well as an old Tom on board ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and a dog also of the name of Tommy.” 

“ Well, then, we will embark, and thou shalt make me known to 
this triad of Thomasses. ‘ Jude Tomos dictus locus est. (Cluck, 
cluck.) Ovid, I thank thee.” 

The old Domine’s bundle and other paraphernalia being sent on 
board, he took farewell of Mr. Drummond and his family in so serious 
a manner, that I was convinced that he considered he was about 
to enter upon a dangerous adventure, and then I led him down to the 
wharf where the lighter laid alongside. It was with some trepidation 
that he crossed the plank, and got on board, when he recovered him- 
self and looked round. 

“My sarvice to you, old gentleman,” said a voice behind the 
Domine. It was that of old Tom, who had just come up from the 
cabin. The Domine turned round and perceived old Tom. 

“ This is old Tom, sir,” said I to the Domine, who stared with 
astonishment. 

“ Art thou indeed? Jacob, thou didst not tell me that he had 
been curtailed of his fair proportions, and I was surprised. Art thou 
then, Dux?” continued the Domine, addressing old Tom. 

« Yes,” interrupted young Tom, who had come from forward, “ he 
is ducks, because he waddles on his short stumps; and I wont say who 
be goose. Eh, father?” 
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“ Take care you don’t buy goose, for your imperance, sir,” cried old 
Tom. 

« A forward boy,” exclaimed the Domine. 

« Yes,” replied Tom, “ I’m generally forward.” 

« Art thou forward in thy learning? Canst thou tell me Latin for 
goose ?” 

“ To be sure,” replied Tom; “ Brandy.” 

« Brandy!” exclaimed the Domine. “ Nay, child, it is anser.” 

“ Then I was all right,” replied Tom. “ You had your answer !” 
“ The boy is apt.” ( Cluck, cluck.) 

“ He is apt to be devilish saucy, old gentleman; but never mind 
that, there’s no harm in him.” 

«“ This, then, is young Tom, I presume, Jacob,” said the Domine, 
referring to me. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I. “ You have seen old Tom, and young Tom, 
and you have only to see Tommy.” 

“Want to see Tommy, sir?” cried Tom. “ Here, Tommy, 
Tommy !” 

But Tommy, who was rather busy with a bone forward, did not 
immediately answer to his call, and the Domine turned round to sur- 
vey the river. The scene was busy, barges and boats passing in 
every direction, others lying on shore, with waggons taking out the 
coals and other cargoes, men at work, shouting or laughing with each 
other. “ * Populus in fluviis,’ as Virgil hath it. Grand indeed is 
the vast river. ‘ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis @vum,’ as the 
generations of men are swept into eternity,” said the Domine, musing 
aloud. But Tommy had now made his appearance, and Tom, in his 
mischief, had laid hold of the tail of the Domine’s coat, and shown 
it to the dog. The dog, accustomed to seize a rope when it was 
shown to him, immediately seized the Domine’s coat, making three 
desperate tugs at it. The Domine, who was in one of his reveries, 
and probably thought it was I, who wished to direct his attention 
elsewhere, each time waving his hand, without turning round, as 
much as to say—“ I am busy now.” 

‘*¢ Haul and hold,” cried Tom to the dog, splitting his sides, and the 
tears running down his cheeks with laughing. ‘Tommy made one more 
desperate tug, carrying away one tail of the Domine’s coat; but the 
Domine perceived it not, he was still “in nubibus,” while the dog 
galloped forward with the fragment, and Tom chased him to recover 
it. The Domine continued in his reverie, when old Tom burst out— 


“ O England, dear England, bright gem of the ocean, 
Thy valleys and meads look fertile and gay, 
The heart clings to thee with a sacred devotion, 
And memory adores when in far lands away.” 


The song gradually called the Domine to his recollection; indeed, 
the strain was so beautiful, that it would have vibrated in the ears of a 
dying man. The Domine gradually turned round, and, when old Tom 
had finished, exclaimed, “ Truly it did delight mine ear, and from 
such ” and, continued the Domine, looking down upon old Tom— 
“ without legs too !” 
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“ Why, old gentleman, I don’t sing with my /egs,” answered old 
Tom. 

“ Nay, good Dux, I am not so deficient as not to be aware that a 
man singeth from the mouth, yet is thy voice mellifluous, sweet as 
the honey of Hybla, strong r 

‘As the Latin for goose,” finished Tom. “ Come, father, old 
Dictionary is in the doldrums ; rouse him up with another stave.” 

“]'ll rouse you up with the stave of a cask over your shoulders, 
Mr. Tom. What have you done with the old gentleman's swallow 
tail ?” 

‘* Leave me to settle that affair, father; I know how to get out of a 
scrape.” 

“So you ought, you scamp, considering how many you get into; 
but the craft are swinging and heaving up. Forward there, Jacob, 
and sway up the mast; there’s Tom and Tommy to help you.” 

The mast was hoisted up, the sail set, and the lighter in the stream, 
before the Domine was out of his reverie. 

“ Are there whirlpools here?” said the Domine, talking more to 
himself than to those about him. 

** Whirlpools,” replied Tom, who was watching and mocking him, 
“ ves, that there are, under the bridges. I’ve watched a dozen chips 
go down one after the other.” 

*“ A dozen ships!” exclaimed the Domine, turning to Tom; “ and 
every soul lost ?” 

*« Never saw them afterwards,” replied Tom in a mournful voice. 

** How little did I dream of the dangers of those so near me,” said 
the Domine, turning away, communing with himself.“ * Those who 
go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters.’ 
‘ Et vastas aperit Syrtes. ‘These men see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep.’ ‘ Alternante vorans vasta Charybdis 
aqua. ‘For at his word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth the 
waves thereof.’ ‘ Surgens a puppi ventus. Ubi tempestas et cali mo- 
bilis humor. * They are carried up to the heavens, and down again 
to the deep.‘ Gurgitibus miris et lactis vertice torrens. ‘Their 
soul melteth away because of their trouble.’ ‘ Stant pavidi. Omnibus 
ignote mortis timor, omnibus hostem. ‘They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man.’ ” 

** So they do, father, don’t they, sometimes ?” observed Tom, leer- 
ing his eye at his father. “ That's all I’ve understood of his speech.” 

“ They are at their wit’s end,” continued the Domine. 

“ Mind the end of your wit, master Tom,” answered his father, 
wrath at the insinuation. 

“*So when they call upon the Lord in their trouble’—* Cujus 
jurare timent et fulle re nomer’— He delivereth them out of their 
distress, for he maketh the storm to ce: ase, so that the waves thereof 
are still; yea, still and smooth as the peacetul water which now 
floweth rapidly by our anchored vessel—yet it appeareth to me that 
the scene hath changed. These fields met not mine eye before. 
* Riparumque toros et prata recentia rivis. Surely we have moved 
from the wharf———” and the Domine turned round, and discovered, 
for the first time, that we were more than a mile from the place at 
which he had embarked. 
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“ Pray, sir, what's the use of speech, sir?” interrogated Tom, who 
had been listening to the whole of the Domine’s long soliloquy. 

« Thou askest a foolish question, boy. We are endowed with the 
power of speech to enable us to communicate our ideas.” 

“That's exactly what I thought, sir. Then pray what's the use 
of your talking all that gibberish, that none of us could understand.” 

“] crave thy pardon, child; I spoke, I presume, in the dead lan- 
guages.’ 

Tf they ‘re dead, why not let them rest in their graves ?” 

*“ Good: thou hast wit. (¢ luck, cluck. ) Yet, child, know that it is 
pleasant to commune with the dead.” 

“Ts it; then we ‘ll put you on shore at Battersea churchyard.” 

“Silence, Tom. He’s full of his sauce, sir—you must forgive it.” 

“Nay, it pleaseth me to hear him talk; but it would please me 
more to hear thee sing.” 

«Then here goes, sir, to drown Tom's impudence. 


** Glide on, my bark, the morning tide 
Is gently flowing by thy side ; 
Around ‘thy prow the waters bright, 
In circling rounds of broken light, 
Are elittering, as if ocean gave 
Her countless gems unto the wave, 


“That's a pretty air, and I first heard it sung by a pretty woman ; 
but that’s all I know of the song. She sang another— 


“I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower,” 


“ You 'd be a butterfly,” said the Domine, taking old Tom literally, 
and looking at his person. 

Young Tom roared, “ Yes, sir, he ’d be a butterfly, and I don't see 
why he shouldn't very soon. His legs are gone, and his wings arn't 
come; so he’s a grub now, and that, you know, is the next thing to 
it. What a funny old beggar it is, father—arn’t it? 

* ‘Tom, Tom, go forw ond. sir; we must shoot the bridge.” 

“ Shoot !” exclaimed the Domine; “ shoot what ?” 

“ You arn't afraid of fire-arms, are ye, sir?” inquired Tom. 

‘Nay, I said not that I was afraid of fire-arms; but why should 
you shoot ?” 


“We never could get on without it, sir; we shall have plenty of 


shooting, by-and-bye. You don’t know this river.” 

“ Indeed, I thought not of such doings ; or that there were other 
dangers besides that of the deep waters.” 

“Go forward, Tom, and don’t be playing with your betters,” cried 
old Tom. “ Never mind him, sir, he’s only humbugging you.” 

“ Explain, Jaceb. The language of both old Tom and young Tom 
are to me as incomprehensible as would be that of the dog Tommy.” 

“Or as your Latin is to them, sir.” 

“True, Jacob, true. I have no right to complain; nay, I do not 
complain, for 1 am amused, although at times much puzzled.” 

We now shot Putney bridge, and as a wherry passed us, old Tom 
carolled out— 

“Did you never hear tell of a jolly young waterman ?” 

Feb. 1834.—voOL. 1X.—NO. XXXIV. 
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“No, I never did,” said the Domine, observing old Tom’s eyes 


directed towards him. Tom, amused by this naiveté on the part of 


the Domine, touched him by the sleeve on the other side, and com- 
menced with his treble. 


“ Did you ne’er hear a t: ale 
Of a maid in the vale?” 


“ Not that I can recollect, my child,” replied the Domine. 

“ Then where have you been all your life ¢ 

“ My life has been employed, my lad, in teaching the young idea 
how to shoot.” 

* So, you're an old soldier after all, and afraid of fire-arms. Why 
don't you hold yourself up? I suppose it’s that enormous jib of 
yours that brings you down by the head.” 

“Tom, Tom, I ‘Il cut you into pork pieces, if you go on that gait. 
Go and get dinner under weigh, you scamp, and leave the gentle- 
man alone. Here ’s more wind coming. 


‘A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee.” 


“ Jacob,” said the Domine, “I have heard by the mouth of Rumour, 
with her hundred tongues, how careless and indifferent are sailors 


unto danger; but I never could have believed that such lightness of 


heart could have been shown. Yon man, although certainly not in 
years, yet, what is he ?—a remnant of a man resting upon unnatural 
and ill-proportioned support. Yon lad, who is yet “but a child, ap- 
pears as blithe and merry as if he were in possession of all this world 
can afford. Ihave an affection for that bold child, and would fain 
teach him the rudiments, at least, of the Latin tongue.” 

“ I doubt if ‘Tom would ever learn them, sir. He has a will of his 
own.” 

“Tt griev eth me to hear thee say so, for he lacketh not talent, but 
instruction ; and the Dux he pleaseth me mightily—a second Palinurus. 
Yet how that a man could venture to embark upon an element, to 
struggle through the horrors of which must occasionally demand the 
utmost exertion of every limb, with the want of the two most neces- 
sary for his safety, is to me quite incomprehensible.” 

“ He can keep his legs, sir.” 

“ Nay, Jacob, how can he keep what are already gone? Even thou 
speakest strangely upon the water. I see the dangers that surround 
us, Jacob, yet am I calm; I feel that I have not lived a wicked life— 
Integer vite, scelerisque purus, as Horace truly saith, may venture, 
even, as I have done, upon the broad expanse of water. What is it 
that the boy is providing for us? ithath an inviting smell.” 


“Lob’s scouse, master,” replied old Tom, “and not bad lining 
either.” 
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“T recollect no such word—unde derivatur, triend ?” 

“What ’s that, master ?” inquired old Tom. 

“It’s Latin for lob’s scouse, depend upon it, father,” cried Tom, 
who was stirring up the savoury mess with a large wooden spoon. 
“He be a deailly ‘liv ely old gentleman, with his dead language. 
Dinner’s all ready. Are we to let go the anchor, or pipe to dinner 
first 7’ 

“We may as well anchor, boys. We have not a quarter of an 
hour’s more ebb, and the wind is heading us.” 

Tom and I went forward, brailed up the mainsail, cleared aw ay and 
let go the anchor. The lighter swung round rapidly to the stream. 
The Domine, who had been in a fit of musing, with his eyes cast upon 
the forests of masts which we had passed below London bridge, and 
which were now some way astern of us, of a sudden exclaimed in a 
loud voice, “ Parce precor !  Periculosum est !” 

The lighter swinging short round to her anchor, had surprised the 
Domine with the rapid motion of the panorama, and he thought we 
had fallen in with one of the whirlpools mentioned by Tom. “ What 
has happened, good Dux? tell me,” cried the Domine, to old Tom, 
with alarm in his countenance. 

“ Why, master, I'll tell you after my own fashion,” replied old Tom, 
smiling ; and then singing, as he held the Domine by the button of 
his spenser— 

“ Now to her berth the craft draws nigh, 
With slackened sail, she feels the tide— 
* Stand clear the cable !’ is the ery— 
The anchor ’s gone, we safely ride. 


“And now, master, we ‘Il bail out the lob’s scouse. We shan’t 
weigh anchor again until to-morrow morning; the wind ’s right in our 
teeth, and it will blow fresh I’m sartain. Look how the scud's 
flying ; so now we'll have a jolly time of it, and you shall have your 
allowance of grog on board before you turn in.” 

“TI have before heard of that potation,” replied the Domine, sitting 
down on the coombings of the hatchway, “ and fain would taste it.’ 

We now took our seats on the deck, round the saucepan, for we did 
not trouble ourselves with dishes, and the Domine appeared to enjoy 
the lob’s scouse very much. In the course of half an hour, all was 
over; that is to say, we had eaten as much as we “wished, and the 
Newfoundland dog, who, during our repast, laid close by young Tom 
flapping the deck ‘with his tail, and snuffing the savoury smell of the 
compound, had just licked all our plates quite clean, and was now 
finishing with his head in the saucepan; while Tom was busy carry- 
ing the crockery into the cabin, and bringing out the bottle and tin 
pannikins, ready for the promised carouse. 

“ There now, master, there’s a glass o’ grog for you that would 
float a marlingspike. See if that don’t warm the cockles of your old 
heart.’ 

“ Aye,” added Tom, “and set all your muscles as taught as weather 
backstays.” 

“Master Tom, with your leave, I'll mix your grog for you myself. 
Hand me back that bottle, you rascal.” ; 
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“ Just as you please, father,” replied Tom, handing the bottle ; 
“but recollect, none of your water bewitched. Only help me as you 
love me.” 

Old Tom mixed a pannikin of grog for Tom, and another for him- 
self. I hardly need say which was the stiffer of the two. 

“ Well, father, | suppose you think the grog will run short. To 
be sure, one bottle arn't too much ’mong four of us.” 

“One bottle, you scamp! there ’s another in the cupboard.” 

“Then you must see double already, father.” 

Old Tom, who was startled at this news, and who imagined that 
Tom must have gained possession of the other bottle, jumped up and 
made for the cupboard, to ascertain whether what Tom asserted was 
correct. This was what Tom wished: he immediately changed pan- 
nikins of grog with his father, and remained quiet.” 

‘There zs another bottle, Tom,” said his father, coming out and 
taking his seat again. “I knew there was. You young rascal, you 
don’t know how you frightened me,” and old Tom put the pannikin to 
his lips. “Drowned the miller, by heavens!” said he ; “what could 
I have been about ?” ejaculated he, adding more spirits to his mixture. 

“T suppose, upon the strength of another bottle in the locker, you 
are doubling the strength of your grog. Come, father,” and Tom 
held out his pannikin, “do put a little drop of stuff in mine—it’s 
seven water grog; and I’m not on the black list.” 

“No, no, Tom, your next shall be stronger. Well, master, how do 
you like liquor ?” 

“ Verily,” replied the Domine, “it is a pleasant and seducing 
liquor. Lo and behold! I am at the bottom of my tin utensil.” 

“Stop till I fill it up again, old gentleman. I see you are one of 
the right sort—you know what the song says— 

‘A plague on those musty old lubbers, 
Who tell us to fast and to think, 
And patient fall in with life’s rubbers, 
With nothing but water to drink. 

“Water, indeed! the only use of water I know, is to mix your 
grog with, and float vessels up and down the world. Why was the 
sea made salt, but to prevent our drinking too much water? Water, 
indeed ! 

“A can of good grog, had they swigged it, 
"Twould have set them for pleasure agog, 
And in spite of the rules 
Of the schools, 
The old fools, 


Would have all of them swigged it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog.” 


“T’m exactly of your opinion, father,” said Tom, holding out his 
empty pannikin. 

“ Always ready for two things, master Tom—grog and mischief; 
but, however, you shall have one more dose.” 

“It hath, then, medicinal virtues ?” inquired the Domine. 

“Aye, that it has, master, more than all the quacking medicines 
in the world. It cures grief and melancholy, and prevents spirits 
from becoming low.” 
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“| doubt that, father,” cried Tom, holding up the bottle ; “ for the 
more grog we drink, the more the spirits become low.” 

Cluck, eluck, came trom the thorax of the Domine. “ Verily, friend 
Tom, it appeareth, among other virtues, to sharpen the wits. Pro- 
ceed, friend Dux, in the medicinal virtues of grog.’ 

‘“ Well, master, it cures love when it’s not returned, and adds to it 
when it is. I’ve heard say it will cure jealousy; but that I've my 
doubts of. Now I think on it, I'll tell you a yarn about a jealous 
match between a couple of fools. Jacob, ar'n't your pannikin empty, 
my boy?” 

“Yes,” replied I, handing it up to be filled. It was empty, for, not 
being very fond of it myself, Tom, with my permission, had drank it 
as well as his own. 

“ There, Jacob, is a good dose for you—you ar’n’t always craving 
after it, like Tom.” 

“ He isn’t troubled with low spirits as I am, father.” 

“How long has that been your complaint, Tom ?” inquired I. 

“Ever since I heard how to cure it. Come, father, give us the yarn.” 

“Well, then, you must mind that an old shipmate o’ mine, Ben 
Leader, had a wife named Poll, a pretty sort of craft in her way, 
neat in rigging, swelling bows, taking sort of figure-head, and de- 
vilish well-rounded in the counter; altogether, she was a very fancy 
girl, and all the men were a'ter her. She'd a roguish eye, and liked 
to be stared at, as most pretty women do, becanse it flatters their 

vanities. Now, although she liked to be noticed so far by the other 
chaps, yet Ben was the only one she ever wished to be touched by— 
it was paws off, Pompey, with all the rest. Ben Leader was a good- 
looking, active, smart chap, and could foot it im a reel, or take a bout 
at single-stick with the very best o’ them; and she was mortal fond of 
him, and mortal jealous if he talked to any other woman, for the 
women liked Ben as much as the men liked she. Well, as they re- 
turned love for love, so did they return jealousy for jealousy ; and the 
lads and lasses, seeing that, had a pleasure | in making them come to a 
misunderstanding. So every day it became worse and worse between 
them. Now I always says that it’s a stupid thing to be jealous, ‘cause 
if there be cause, there be no cause for love; and if there be no cause, 
there be no cause for jealousy.” 

“You're. like a row in a rookery, father—nothing but caws,” inter- 
rupted Tom. 

“Well, I suppose I am, but that’s what I call chop logic—ar'n't it, 
master ?” 

“It was a syllogism,” replied the Domine, taking the pannikin from 
his mouth. 

“1 don’t know what that is, nor do I want to know,” replied old 
Tom; “so I'll just go on with my story. Well, at last they came to 
downright fighting. Ben licks Poll ‘cause she talked and laughed 
with other men, and Poll cries and whines all day ‘cause he won't 
sit on her knee, instead of going on board and ‘tending to his duty. 
Well, one night, ater work was over, Ben goes on shore to the house 
where he and Poll used to sleep ; and when he sees the girl in the 
bar, he says, ‘Where is Poll?’ Now the girl at the bar was a fresh- 
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comer, and answers, ‘ What girl ?’ So Ben describes her, and the bar- 
girl answers, ‘She be just gone up to bed, with her husband, I sup- 
pose ;’ for, you see, there was a woman like her who had gone up to 
her bed, sure enough. When Ben heard that, he gives his trowsers 
one hitch, and calls for a quartern, drinks it off with a sigh, and leaves 
the house believing it all to be true. A’ter Ben was gone, Poll makes 
her appearance, and when she finds Ben wasn’t in the tap, says, * Young 
woman, did a man go up stairs just now?’ ‘Yes, replied the bar- 
girl, ‘with his wife, I suppose; they be turned in this quarter of an 
hour.” When Poll hears this, she almost turned mad with rage, and 
then as white as a sheet, and then she burst into tears and runs out 
of the \house, crying out, ‘Poor misfortunate creature that I am!’ 
knocking down every thing undersized, and running into the arms of 
every man who came athwart her hawse.” 

“T understood him but just now, that she was running on foot, yet 
doth he talk about her horse. Expound, Jacob.” 

“Tt was a nautical figure of speech, sir.” 

“ Exactly,” rejoined Tom, “it meant her figure-head, old gentle- 
man ; but my yarn won't cut a figure, if I’m brought up all standing in 
this way. Suppose, master, you hear the story first, and understand 
it afterwards.” 

“] will endeavour to comprehend by the context,” replied the 
Domine. 

“That is, 1 suppose, that you'll allow me to stick to my text. 
Well, then, here's coil away again. Ben, you see, what with his jea- 
lousy, and what with a whole quartern at a draught, became somehow 
nohow, and he walked down to the jetty with the intention of getting 
rid of himself, and his wife, and all his troubles, by giving his soul 
back to his Creator, and his body to the fishes.” 

“ Bad philosophy,” quoth the Domine. 

“ T agree with you, master,” replied old Tom. 

“ Pray what sort of a thing is philosophy ¢” inquired Tom. 

* Philosophy,” replied old Tom, “ is either hanging, drowning, shoot- 
ing yourself, or, in short, getting out of the world without help.” 

** Nay,” replied the Domine, * that is felo de se.” 

“ Well, I pronounce it quicker than you, master, but it’s one and 
the same thing; but to go on. While Ben was standing on the jetty, 
thinking whether he should take one more quid of backey afore he 
dived, who should come down but Poll, with her hair all adrift, 
streaming and coach-whipping astarn of her, with the same intention 
as Ben—to commit phillo-zoffy. Ben, who was standing at the edge 
of the jetty, his eyes fixed upon the water, as it eddyed among the 
piles, looking as dismal as if he’d swallowed a herse and six, with the 
funeral feathers hanging out of his mouth % 

* A bold comparison,” murmured the Domine. 

* Never sees her; and she was so busy with herself, that although 
close to him, she never sees him—always remembering that the night 
was dark. So Poll turns her eyes up, for all the world like a dying 
jackdaw.” 

“ Tell me, friend Dux,” interrupted the Domine, “doth a jackdaw 
die in any peculiar way ?” 
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« Yes,” replied young Tom; “ he always dies black, master.” 
‘ Then doth he die as he liveth. ( Cluck, cluck.) Proceed, good 
Dux.’ 


«“ And don’t you break the thread of my yarn any more, master, if 


you wish to hear the end on it. So Poll begins to blubber about Ben. 
‘O Ben, Ben,’ cried she; ‘cruel, cruel man ; for to come—for to go; 
for to go—for to come.’ 

** «Who's there ?’ shouted Ben. 

“ «For to come—for to go,’ cried Poll. 

«“ «Ship ahoy !’ hailed Ben, again. 

“* For to go—for to come,’ blubbered Poll; and then she couldn't 
bring out any thing more for sobbing. With that, Ben, who thought 
he knew the voice, walks * to her, and says, ‘ Be that you, Poll ?’ 

“Be that you, Ben?’ replied Poll, taking her hands from her 
face, and looking at him. 

“<«]T thought you were in bed with—with—oh! Poll!’ said Ben. 

« « And I thought you were in bed with—with—oh! Ben !’ replied 
Poll. 

“ ¢ But I wasn’t, Poll.’ 

“ ¢ Nor more warn't I, Ben.’ 

‘And what brought you here, Poll ?’ 

“ «7 wanted for to die, Ben? And what brought you here, Ben ?’ 

““¢] didn’t want for to live, Poll, when I thought you false.’ 

‘ Then Polly might have answered in the words of the old song, 
master, but her poor heart was too full, I suppose.” And ‘Tom sang, 


Your Polly has never been false, she declares, 
Since last time we parted at Wapping old stairs. 


** Howsomever, in the next minute they were both hugging and 
kissing, sobbing, shivering and shaking in each other's arms; and as 
soon as they had settled themselves a little, back they went, arm in 
arm, to the house, had a good stiff glass to prevent their taking the 
rheumatism, went to bed, and were cured of the jealousy ever after- 
wards—which, in my opinion, was a much better phillo-zoffy than the 
one they had both been bound on. There, I've wound it all off at 
last, master, and now we'll fill up our pannikins.” 


“ Before I consent, friend Dux, prythee inform me how much of 


this pleasant liquor may be taken without inebriating, vul/gice, getting 
tipsy.’ 

“ Father can drink enough to float a jolly-boat, master,” replied 
Tom; “so you needn't fear. I'll drink pan for pan with you, all 
night long.” 

‘“‘ Indeed you won't, mister Tom,” replied the father; “ but I will, 

master.” 

I perceived that the liquor had already had some effect upon my 
worthy pedagogue, and was not willing that he should be persuaded 
into excess. I therefore pulled him by the coat as a hint, but he was 
again deep in thought, and did not heed me. ‘Tired of sitting so 
long, I got up, and walked forward to look at the cable. 

“ Strange, muttered the Domine, that Jacob should thus pull me 
by the garment. What could he mean ?” 
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‘« Did he pull you, sir,” inquired Tom. 

“ Yea, many times ; and then he walked away.” 

“ It appears that you have been pulled too much, sir,” replied Tom, 
dexterously appearing to pick up the tail of his coat, which had been 
torn off by the dog, and handing it to him. 

“ Eheu Jacobi—fili dilectissime—quid feeisti,” cried the Do- 
mine, holding up the fragment of his coat with a look of despair. 

« ¢ A long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together, " sang out 
old Tom; and then looking at Tom, “ now ar'n't you a pretty rascal, 
. master Tom ?” 
te “ It is done,” exclaimed the Domine, with a sigh, putting the frag- 

{ ment into the remaining pocket ; “ and it cannot be undone.” 

«“ Now, I think it is undone, and can be done, master,” replied 
Tom. “A needle and thread will soon join the pieces of your old 
coat again—in holy matrimony, I may safely say 

“ True. (Cluck, clueck.) My housekeeper will restore it, yet will 
she be wrath. ‘ Femine cureque ireque ;’ but let us think no more 
about it,” cried the Domine, drinking deeply from his pannikin, and 
each minute verging fast to intoxication, ‘ Mune est bibendum, nune 
pede libero pulsanda tellus. 1 feel as if I were lifted up, and could 
A dance, yea, and could exalt my voice and sing.” 

a) “ Could you, my jolly old master ? then we'll both dance and sing. 
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‘*Come, let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes’ bells shall ring, 
Mars scrapes the fiddle string, 
While Venus plays the lute. 
Hymen gay, trips away, 
Jocund at the wedding day. 
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** Now for chorus. 


** Come let us dance and sing.” 


I heard Tom's treble, and a croaking noise, which I recognized to 
proceed from the Domine, who had joined the chorus ; and I went aft, 
if possible, to prevent further excess; but I found that the grog had 
mounted into the Domine’s head, and all my hints were disregarded. 
Tom was despatched for the other bottle, and the Domine’s pannikin 
was replenished, old Tom roaring out— 
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** Come, sling the flowing bow], 
Fond hopes arise, 
The girls we prize, 
Shall bless each jovial soul ; 
The can, boys, bring, 
We'll dance and sing, 
While foaming billows roll. 





fe | ‘ Now for chorus again. 


a. ‘* Come, sling the flowing bow], &c. 


of “ Jacob, why don’t you join?” The chorus was given by the whole 
BL of us. Domine's voice even louder, though not quite so musical as old 

ne \ ° , 

a Tom's. 
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Jacob Faithful. 
« Bvoé!” cried the Domine; “ evoé ! cantemus. 


‘* Amo amas—! loved a lass, 
For she was tall and slender ; 
Amas amat—she laid me flat, 
Though of the feminine gender. 


« Truly do I forget the songs s of my youth, and of my hilarious days ; 
yet doth the potent spirit work upon me like the god in the C umean 
sybil ; and I soon shall prophesy that which shall come to pass.” 

«“ So can I,” said Tom, giving me a nudge, and laughing. 

« Do thine office of Ganymede, and fill up my pannikin : > put not in 
too much of the element. Onc e more exalt thy voice, good Dux.” 

Always ready, master,” cried Tom, who sung out again in praise 
of his favourite liquor. 


‘‘ Smiling grog is the sailors best hope, his sheet anchor, 
His compass, his cable, his log, 
That gives him a heart which life’s cares cannot canker ; 
Though dangers around him, 
Unite to confound him, 
He braves them, and tips off his grog. 
‘Tis grog, only grog 
Is his rudder, his compass, his cable, his log, 
The sailor’s sheet anchor is grog.” 


“ Verily, thou art an Apollo—or rather, referring to thy want of legs, 
half an Apollo—that is, a demi-god. (Cluck, cluck.) Sweet is thy 
lyre, friend Dux.” 

“ Fair words, master ; I’m no liar,” cried old Tom. “ Clap a stopper 
on your tongue, or you'll get into disgrace.” 

“ Ubi lapsus quid feci, exclaimed the Domine. “I spoke of thy 
musical tongue ; and, furthermore, I spoke alle—gori—cal—ly.” 

‘T know a man lies with his tongue, as well as you do, old chap ; 
but as for telling a hell of a (something) le, as you states, I say, I 
never did,” rejoined old Tom, who was getting cross in his cups. 

I now interfered, as there was every appearance of a fray; and in 
spite of young Tom, who wished, as he termed it, to hick up a shindy, 
prev vailed upon them to make friends, which they did, shaking hands 
for nearly five minutes. When this was ended, I again entreated the 
Domine not to drink any more, but to go to bed. 

“ Amicus Jacobus,” replied the Domine ; “ the liquor hath mounted 
into thy brain, and thou wouldst rebuke thy master and preceptor. 
Betake thee to thy couch, and sleep off the effects of thy drink. 
Verily, Jacob, thou art plenus Veteris Bacchi ; or, in plain English, 
thou art drunk. Canst thou conjugate, Jacob? I fear not. Canst 
thou decline, Jacob? I fear not. Canst thou scan, Jacob? I fear 
not. Nay, Jacob, methinks that thou art unsteady in thy gait, and not 
over clear in thy vision. Canst thou hear, Jacob? if so, I will give 
thee an oration against inebriety, with which thou mayst down on thy 
pillow. Wilt thou have it in Latin or in Greek ?” 

“QO d—n your Greek and Latin,” cried old Tom; “ keep that for 
to-morrow. Sing us a song, my old hearty; or shall I sing you one ¢ 
here goes.” 
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«« For while the grog goes round, 
All sense of danger 's drowned, 
We despise it to a man ; 

We sing a little—” 


« Sing a little,” bawled the Domine. 

“ And laugh a little —” 
“ Laugh a little,” chorused young Tom. 

*“ And work a little—” 
“ Work a little,” cried the Domine. 

« And swear a little—” 
“ Swear not a little,’ echoed Tom. 

«* And fiddle a little—”’ 
« Fiddle a little,” hiccupped the Domine. 

« And foot it a littlhe—” 
“ Foot it a little,” repeated ‘Fom. 


“ And swig the flowing can. 
And fiddle a little, 
And foot it a little, 
And swig the flowing can—” 
Roared old Tom, emptying his pannikin. 


° 


“ And swig the flowing can—’ 
Followed the Domine, tossing off his. 
“ And swig the flowing can,” 


Cried young Tom, turning up his pannikin empty. 

“ Hurrah! that’s what I calls glorious. Let's have it over again, 
and then we'll have another dose. Come, now, all together.” Again 
was the song repeated; and when they came to “foot it a little,” old 
‘Tom jumped on his stumps, seizing hold of the Domine, who imme- 
diately rose, and the three danced round and round for a minute or 
two, singing the song and chorus, till old Tom, who was very far gone, 
tripped against the coombings of the hatchway, pitching his head into 
the Domine’s stomach, who fell backwards, clinging to young Tom's 
hand; so that they all rolled on the deck together—my worthy pre- 
ceptor underneath the other two. 

“ Foot it rather too much that time, father,” said young Tom, get- 
ting up the first, and laughing. “Come, Jacob, let’s put father on 
his pins again; he can’t right without a purchase. With some diffi- 
culty we succeeded. As soon as he was on his legs again, old Tom 
put a hand upon each of our shoulders, and commenced with a 
drunken leer— 

“ What though his timbers they are gone, 
And he’s a slave to tipple, . 
No better sailor ere was born, 
Than Tom, the jovial cripple.” 

“ Thanky, my boys, thanky ; now rouse up the old gentleman. I 
— we knocked the wind out of him. Hbllo, there, are you hard 
and fast ?” 
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“ The bricks are hard; and verily my senses are fast departing,” 
quoth the Domine, rousing himself, and sitting up, staring around 
him. 

“Senses going, do you say, master?” cried old Tom. “ Don't 
throw them overboard till we have made a finish. One more panni- 
kin a-piece, one more song, and then to bed. ‘om, where s the 
bottle 7” 

“ Drink no more, sir, I beg; you'll be ill to-morrow,” said I, to the 
Domine. 

“ Deprome quadrimum,” hiccupped the Domine. “ Carpe diem— 
quam minimum—credula poste ro—Sing, friend Dux—Quem virum— 
sumes celebrare—musis amicus—W here's my pattypan ?—We are not 
Thracians—Natis in usum—latitia seyphis pugnare—( hiccup )— Thra- 
cum est—therefore we—will not fight—but we will drink—recepto 
dulce mihi furere est amico.—Jacob, thou art drunk—sing, friend Dux, 
—or shall I sing? 





“ Propria que maribus had a little dog, 
Que genus was his name— 


“ My memory faileth me—what was the tune ?” 

“That tune was the one the old cow died of, I’m sure,” replied 
Tom. “Come, old nosey, strike up again.” 

‘ Nosey, from naso—truly itis a fair epithet ; and it remindeth me 
that my nose- suffered in the fall which I received just now. Yet I 
‘annot sing—having no words é 

“Nor tune either, master,” replied old Tom; “so here goes for 
you— 








‘‘ Young Susan had lovers so many, that she 
Hardly knew upon which to decide ; 
They all spoke sincerely and }) romised to be 
All w orthy of such a sweet bride. 
In the morning she'd gossip with William, and then 
The noon would be spent with young Harry, 
The evening with Tom; so, amongst all the men, 
She never could tell whic h to marry. 
Heigho! I’m afraid 
Too many lovers will puzzle a maid,” 


“It pleaseth me—it ringeth in mine ears—yea, most pleasantly. 
Proceed, the girl was as the Pyrrha of Horace— 


“Quis multa gracilis—te puer in rosa— 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribris. 
Grato, Pyrrha—sub antro ?” 


“That’s all high Dutch to me, master; but I'll go on if I can. 
My memory box be a little out of order. Let me see—oh! 


“ Now William grew jealous, and so went away ; 
Harry got tired of wooing ; 
And Tom havi ing teased her to fix on the day, 
Received but a frown for so doing . 
So ’mongst all her Jovers, quite left in the lurch, 
She pined every night on her pillow ; 
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And meeting one day a pair going to church, 
Turned away, and died under a willow. 
Heigho! I’m afraid 
Too many lovers will puzzle a maid. 


“ Now, then, old gentleman, tip off your grog. You've got your 
allowance, as I promised you.” 

“ Come, master, you're a cup too low,” said Tom, who, although in 
high spirits, was not at all intoxicated ; indeed, as I afterwards found, 
he could carry more than his father. ‘Come, shall I give you a 
song ?” 

“ That's right, Tom; a volunteer’s worth two pressed men. Open 
your mouth wide, an’ let your whistle fly away with the gale. You 
whistles in tune, at all events.” 

Tom then struck up, the Domine see-sawing as he sat, and getting 
very sleepy. 

“ Luck in life, or good or bad, 

Ne’er could make me melancholy ; 
Seldom rich, yet never sad, 

Sometimes poor, yet always jolly. 
Fortune ’s in my scale, that ’s poz, 

Of mischance put more than half in ; 
Yet I don’t know how it was, 

I could never cry for laughing— 

Ha! ba! ha! Ha! ha! ha! 
I could never cry for laughing. 


‘* Now for chorus, father. 


‘Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! 
I could never cry for laughing. 


“ That's all I know; and that’s enough, for it won’t wake up the 
old gentleman.” 

But it did. “Ha, ha, ha—ha, ha, ha! I could never die for laugh- 
ing,” bawled out the Domine, feeling for his pannikin; but this was 
his last effort. He stared round him. “ Verily, verily, we are ina 
whirlpool—how every thing turneth round and round! Who cares? 
Am not I an ancient mariner—‘ Qui videt mare turgidum—et infamos 
scopulos. Friend Dux, listen to me—favete linguis.” 

* Well,” hiccupped old Tom, “so I will—but speak—plain English 
—as I—do.” 

“ That I'll be hanged if he does,” said Tom, to me. “In half an 
hour more, I shall understand old Nosey’s Latin just as well as his— 
plain English, as he calls it.” 

“I will discourse in any language—that is—in any tongue—be it 
the Greek or the Latin—nay, even—(hiccups)—friend Dux—hast 
thou not partaken too freely—of—dear me! Quo me Bacche rapis 
tui—plenum—truly I shall be tipsy—and will but finish my pattypan 
—<dulce periculum est—Jacob—can there be two Jacobs—and two old 
Toms—nay—wmirabile dictu—there are two young Toms, and two 
dog Tommies—each with—two tails. Bacche, parce—precor—pre- 
cor—Jacob, where art thou—Ego sum—tu es—thou art—sumus, we 
are—where am 1? Procumbit humi bos—for Bos—read Dobbs— 
amo amas—I loved a lass. Tityre tu patule—sub teg—mine—nay 
—I quote wrong—then must I be—I do believe that—I’m drunk.” 
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« And I'm cock sure of it,” cried Tom laughing, as the Domine 
fell back in a state of insensibility. 

« And I'’m—cock sure,” said old Tom, rolling himself along the 
deck to the cabin hatch—*that I've as much—as I can stagger— 
under, at all events—so I'll sing myself to sleep—'cause why—I'm 
happy. Jacob—mind you keep all the watches to night—and Tom 
may keep the rest.” Old Tom then sat up, leaning his back against 
the cabin-hatch, and commenced one of those doleful ditties which are 
sometimes heard on the forecastle of a man-of-war; he had one or 
two of these songs that he always reserved for such occasions. While 
Tom and I dragged the Domine to bed, old Tom slowly drawled out 
his ditty— 


“*O! we sailed to Virgi-ni-a, and thence to Fy-al, 

Where we watered our shipping, and so then weigh-ed all, 
Full in view, on the seas—boys—seven sail we did—es-py, 
O! we man-ned our capstern, and weighed spee-di-ly, 





“ That’s right, my boys, haul and hold Stow the old Dictionary 
away—for he can’t command the parts o' speech. 
‘« The very next morning—the engagement pro-ved—hot, 
And brave Admiral Benbow receiv-ed a chain--shot. 


O when he was wounded, to his merry men—he—did—say, 
Take me up in your arms, boys, and car ry me a- way. 


“ Now, boys, come and help me—Tom—none of your foolery— 
for your poor old father is—drunk ¥ 

We assisted old Tom into the other “ bed-place” in the cabin. 
“ Thanky, lads—one little bit more, and then I’m done—as the auc- 
tioneer says—going, going 








“© the guns they did rattle, and the bul-lets—did—fly, 

When brave Benbow—for help loud—did—ery, 

Carry me down to the cock-pit—there is ease for my smarts, 

If my merry men should see me—'twill sure—break—their—hearts, 


“ Going—old swan-hopper—as I am—going—gone.” 

Tom and I were left on deck. 

“ Now, Jacob, if you’ve a mind to turnin. I’m not sleepy—you 
shall keep the morning watch.” 

“No, Tom, you'd better sleep first. I'll call you at four o'clock. 
We can't weigh till tide serves ; and I shall have plenty of sleep before 
that.” 

Tom went to bed, and I walked the deck till the morning, thinking 
over the events of the day, and wondering what the Domine would 
say when he came to his senses. At four o'clock, as agreed, 1 roused 
Tom out and turned into his bed, and was soon as fast asleep as old 
Tom and the Domine, whose responsive snores had rung in my ears 
during the whole time that I had walked the deck. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ENGLISHMAN IN FRANCE. 


Soon after the peace, a double caricature appeared in Paris, contrasting 
the “ Milor” of former days with the “ Milor” of the present degene- 
rate times. The outward man differed in nothing; but the change of 
habits may be illustrated by the grand tourist of 1750 offering a bag of gold 
to a pretty marchande in exchange for a pair of gloves; and a traveller 
of 1815 endeavouring to get as much merchandize as possible for a five franc 
wad trusting, for more attractive wares, to the gratitude excited by his 
iberality, seconded by the basiliskan influence of his most taural eyes. 
Fifty years ago, few Englishmen of moderate fortune ventured to the 
continent for pleasure ; while the very rich ones fancied they were up- 
holding the national character there by throwing away money, and suf. 
fering themselves to be piteses and laughed at. Of the small proportion 
of wealthy people found among the mass who now flock to the continent, 
scarcely any are unconscious that the indiscriminate character for riches 
and prodigality formerly attached to the worshipper of roast beef and 
ame laws, is no longer to be maintained ; and the consequence of this, has 
een a reaction as degrading as the former excess was absurd. There are 
now many inns at which the English are received with great mistrust, and 
actually rejected if they attempt to make a bargain, as they often do, be- 
fore they alight. In a negociation from a carriage window, a trading 
baronet carried this system of /esinerie so far, as to remain in his vehicle 
until the gates were opened in the morning, because the innkeeper de- 
manded thirty francs for supper, beds, and breakfasts, for the family, five 
in number, and two servants. The man of eighteen thousand a year 
said it was six francs too much. “ My dear—J—willi—nor—be imposed 
upon by these people. No French family would give ten francs for what 
I offer a pound.” And the poor wife and daughter could only doze, as 
well as cramped knees would let them, over anticipations of “ the beau- 
tiful things” they expected to find without cheapening in the Rue 
Vivienne ; while the hopeful heir, seated a/ fresco, kept his imagination 
warmer than his knuckles, by arranging the “ style” in which he would 
support a nymph of the Academie Royale out of his gains at the salon. 
ne specimen of a munificent Englishman did, however, occur at 
, In 1814. This mysterious original of two-and-twenty, took a 
handsome house, (he had an invincible objection to “ apartments,”) 
brought with him carriages, horses, and plate, and gave two hundred 
and eighty pounds a year to his (Parisian) cook. The house was consi- 
dered as splendidly furnished by its owner, (the opulent Countess of 
Cc , who quitted it with regret, she said, for the small matter of 
twenty thousand francs a year,) but the new occupant commenced 
making himself comfortable, by carpeting from the garrets to the steps of 
the cellar, and wholly reconstructing the coach-house and stables. These 
arrangements completed, his habits of life manifested themselves. He 
regularly rose at eight o'clock, breakfasted, looked to his horses, and 
directed the degree of exercise they were to have, went out on foot, and 
commonly returned at four o’clock to a solitary dinner, of which, as well 
as of the wines that accompanied it, he cousumed but little. He had a 
loge grillée at the theatre, to which he went almost every night of per- 
formance, and sometimes adjourned to a limonadier’s. To the disap- 
pointment of the fashionables, he paid no visits ; but those, who casually 
addressed him, declared the original to be amiable and well informed ; 
adding, that he spoke French with the smallest possible quantum of 
foreign accent. The purchases he made, whether for his own use, or for 
presents to his insular friends, were of the most costly description, and 
paid for on the instant of delivery, without any severe criticism on the 
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amount charged. It soon became known, that he gave away very large 
sums of money in charity, but always after satisfying himself that the 
applicants were deserving ; and, notwithstanding the apparent isolation 
of his habits, he frequently sought out objects worthy a higher reach of 
benevolence. In the latter cases, the delicacy with which he covered his 
proceeding was as conspicuous as the magnitude of relief afforded, and 
was always made known = at all) by the recipients, in the first tumult 
of gratitude. In truth, the French feel an obligation conferred, more 
intensely than any other people for several days after. On one occa- 
sion, however, the arrogance of a purse-powerful Briton did break out. 
He had subscribed two thousand francs to a particular charity, and the 
list was sent back to him with the remark, that as the and 
had only subscribed for two thousand francs between them, it 
would not consist with etiquette for any individual to put down his name 
singly for as large a sum. Striking out his own name, he then substituted, 
after a number of counts and barons at ten francs each, generals at two 
francs fifty centimes, and great manufacturers at twenty francs, “ John 
Jones, Tom Biggs, Bob Green, Jack Jebb, and Sam Stubbs, English 
cobblers, one thousand francs each ;” and paid the amount of the 
pseudonymous Barnes. 8p This naturally gave offence to a certain 
coterie, and perhaps led to a visit that shortly ensued. ‘The chief of the 
police called to observe, that the existence of an establishment so little 
consonant with the secluded habits of its possessor, had naturally 
attracted the attention of the authorities, and, that he was bound to re- 
uire an explanation of the motives that had induced “ Monsieur” to 

x upon as his residence: the more especially as some appearances 
seemed to warrant a notion that he might not be the simple particulier 
designated in his passport, and that nothing was known of the origin of 
the wealth by means of which he was gaining so much local influence. 
This allocution took place at an open window, (for the functionary, 
though patiently listened to, had not been invited to sit,) and it did not 
escape the observation of the party addressed, that there happened to be 
sundry gens d’armes lounging about the street, and that the buff-belted 
force looked up occasionally at the house just honoured by an official 
visitor, as if they felt anxious for his safety, or desirous of giving him a 
serenade. The Englishman answered more drily than was his custom, 
that he had settled at because he thought he should like it—that 
he intended to stay there as long as suited his purpose—and that his 
object was by no means to satisfy impertinent curiosity about his fortune, 
or the way in which he employed it. Upon this, the man of authority 
oe won to make a step forward, which would have placed him on the 
valcony, when something in the appearance of a paper extended towards 
him with a smile that was half a sneer, seemed to enchain his faculties. 
A moment afterwards he read it, stammered, and withdrew, repeatedly 
bowing to the back which was turned towards him. 

On the following evening the principal functionary of the place called 
to express his regret at the “ misunderstanding,” and nothing could ex- 
ceed the high consideration with which all the world of treated a 
man, whom its authorities had made sure of sending to Paris in irons, as 
an emissary or a spy of the most formidable kind. So remarkable a per- 
sonage could not be forgotten, at least not in a provincial town, however 
populous ; and when Napoleon returned from Elba, the notables agreed 
that the very fact of his having had a special protection from the Bourbon 
government, afforded a strong presumption of his being hostile to the 
emperor's cause. Another visit from the police, and infinitely more me- 
nacing than the former—for this time, the gens d’armes were actually in the 
court-yard, and some of their mounted comrades patroled the street, or 
watched the back part of the premises. An arrest upon suspicion was 
intended, and the functionary who conducted it selon les regles, felt quite 
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secure of a step in the Legion of Honour, as the reward of capturing the 
formidable man of bullion, after overwhelming him with the altisonant 
discourse a proces verbal would perpetuate. Vain hope! A fresh paper, 
under the authority just installed at Paris, enjoined respect in yet stronger 
terms than the former ; and, like that instrument, baffled curiosity by 
designating the individual merely as the bearer of a particular passport. 
No one could make out how he got it, (they had strong reasons to ~~ 
it had not come through the post,) or why no intimation of such a 
favour had been forwarded to the prefecture ; but they were not anxious 
to risk a reprimand, and shrunk once more into their several shells. A 
jeweller and some other tradesmen, of whom large purchases had been 
made, exclaimed vehemently in all the cafés against the inhospitable mea- 
sures that had been directed against one who merited, they said, to be a 
Frenchman. They even went the length of expressing a wish that more 
of their countrymen were like him: but the bankers of were still 
suspicious, alleging, that if all was right, he would draw his money 
through some of them. The silversmiths said that his foreign plate 
should be confiscated, or melted down at the least, its existence in France 
being a national insult that ought to be resented ; and all the matrons of 
distinction agreed that, if he really intended to be respectable, the first 
thing he had to do, was to select a wife from one of the leading families. 
To this, it was objected by several of the male sages, that the individual 
was very seen Lord Byron, and consequently a married man, or else 
a descendant of the Stuarts, destined by France for some political pur- 
poses that excluded any alliance with a private family. Never since the 
man au masque de fer did conjecture run so high as in this instance at 
. The difficulties seemed insuperable. The government, it was 
quite clear, favoured the incognito; no armorial ensigns on his carriages 
afforded a clue, and there were no English residents capable of identi- 
fying (and maligning of course) a person suspected of being mischievous, 
simply because of the good he had done. 

In 1816, the prefect’s wife could bear it no longer, and insisting upon 
some inquiry being made at Paris, a private letter was despatched to a 
celebrated statesman, the patron of the prefect himself. The reply was :— 

** I neither know, nor seek to learn, the motives of M. for inha- 
bitin , but you should have been convinced that the special com- 
mand, to respect him so long as his conduct should justify protection, was 
not granted upon light solicitation or inconsiderate favour ; and it was in 
your province to see that the estimable foreigner in question was not 
molested upon vain or idle conjectures, as it seems he has been. 

** It surprises me, upon other grounds than yours, that M. lives 
where he does ; and the whole correspondence on this subject would jus- 
tify the belief that is some two hundred leagues further from 
Paris than the maps make it appear.” 

Here was a cut at ’s civilization that silenced commérage more 
effectually than Fouche and Savary could themselves have done, “ if 
eg-wed present,” as the powers of attorney have it. It was thence- 

orth deemed ill-bred to express any curiosity about “1’Anglais.” The 
mystery of his three years’ séjour was ultimately cleared up to the satis- 
faction of all parties, and to the astonishment of none. It appeared, that 
in order to qualify himself for the fost of secretary of legation, (a situation 
often held by men quite satisfied with their so/e qualification, which was 
parliamentary interest,) he had resolved on immersing himself at , 
where he had all the time, that is, during five hours every day, been 
learning to pance! The French consider the poetry of motion as a 
science, and under this view, there is nothing ludicrous to them in the 
assiduous exertions of a foreigner to approach that which Gauls alene 
can attain. 
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SICILIAN FACTS.—No. IL.! 


THE FAMILY CHAPEL. 


A Sictn1An nobleman, living in the vicinity of Messina, was in the habit 
of celebrating the festival of the Madonna del Rosaria, which takes place 
on the 3rd of October, in a chapel dedicated to Our Lady, under that 
— belonging to the Prem romantically situated at the distance 
of something less than ‘half a mile from his residence. Having the conve- 
nience of another chapel in the house, the first was never und or opened, 
except on occasion of the above festivity. 

It happened in the year 1815, that the féte being celebrated, the chapel 
splendidly illuminated, and frequented as usual by the whole neighbour- 
hood, rich and poor, in order at once to Sa in the devotion and 
enjoy the spectacle, Madame Z , the lady of the mansion, proposed, 
about dusk, to her husband and children to accompany her to pay the 
customary annual visit to the shrine of the Madonna. Her youngest son, 
the present Prince of S——, then about eighteen years of age, manifested 
but little inclination to join the party ; and it was not until his mother 
reiterated her commands, that he thought proper to comply with her 
desire, Rather in an ill humour at the constraint put _— im, as soon 
as they reached the chapel, instead of taking a pious and edifying = in 
the ceremony, he threw himself into one of the confessionals, and there 
oresently fell fast asleep. The lady, after a short time, having concluded 

er devotions, and wishing to retire, began to look for her son. Not 
perceiving him, she very naturally concluded that he had made his 
escape ; neither was she alarmed on her return home at not finding him 
there, taking it for granted that he had, as was often his custom so to do, 
taken himself to the residence of the family in Messina. He slept, how- 
ever, neither in their town nor country mansion, but long and soundly in 
the confessional. The féte terminated, the lights were extinguished, the 
chapel locked, and the keys duly conveyed to his father, to be laid aside 
until the return of the festival in the ensuing year should again render 
them necessary. How long he slept, or what awoke him, S—— could 
not tell ; his surprise was not trifling at finding himself at first he could 
not conceive where: he was soon more effectually roused by a footstep 
near him, and he sat with breathless amaze and apprehension, as he saw 
a tall figure, wrapped in the large loose cloak, called by the Italians 
ferrajuolo, under which he appeared to carry something, pass in front of 
the confessional and approach the altar, before which, as well as 8 
could discern, by the wavering and uncertain light of a single lamp, left 
burning before the image of the Virgin, he made the usual reverential 
genuflection, and soon disappeared in the gloom. Long and anxiously 
did S—— wait to see the end or purport of this strange visit, but, at an 
hour so extraordinary prudence, taught him to keep himself quiet, as he 
was ignorant into what hands he might fall. Of his many conjectures, 
the most probable appeared, that the chapel being so rarely used, the 
vaults beneath might serve as a resort for smugglers, robbers, or coiners, 
in which three professions Sicily is peculiarly prolific. It seems, that 
neither curiosity, nor the apprehension natural in such situation, could 
keep him awake, for if the visitor left the chapel that night, he passed 
S—— unnoticed. Morning at length broke. S——, conceiving himself 








1 Continued from p. 74. 
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now secure, narrowly examined the building, to discover if there were 
any signs of a forcible entrance or exit, but found none. The door was 
locked and fastened as usual, so that he was even inclined to doubt the 
reality of what he had seen, and to attribute it to a dream or other illu- 
sion. He finally lowered himself from one of the chapel windows, and 
returned home to ruminate on his nocturnal adventure, for which he found 
himself at a loss to account satisfactorily. 

Among other speculations on the subject, it occurred to him, that it might 

ssibly be, after all, a secret contrivance of some of the members of his own 
amily. Being bent, at all hazards, on penetrating into the mystery, he 
made no mention of the matter to any one, leaving his parents in the idea 
that he had passed the night in Messina. He accordingly resolved on 

aying another visit to the chapel, though, to avoid exciting suspicion, 
- suffered several days to pass. Feigning an intention of going into 
town,. instead of doing so, he proceeded one evening to the chapel, tak- 
ing care to go this time well armed with a pair of yee and his sword. 
Having secretly provided himself with the keys, he easily entered and 
took his post in the confessional, prepared for all events, and anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the strange visitor. His curiosity was not grati- 
fied, whether because the person did not come, or whether because he 
himself again fell asleep is uncertain, for nothing occurred till morning, 
when he returned home as before, vexed and enraged at his disappoint- 
ment. He went again to the chapel during the day, and carefully ex- 
amined the interior, but still found nothing to excite a reasonable suspi- 
cion. . A third and a fourth time he repeated his nightly visit with the 
like success, and now began in reality to attribute the whole to the effect 
of imagination. 

Some days afterwards, as he was going into Messina very early in the 
morning, he met on the road a strange and suspicious looking figure en- 
wieeek: in a large cloak, whose aspect instantly struck him as resembling 
that of the person whom he had seen in the chapel. With this idea he 
determined to renew his visit that night. It also occurred to him to 
inquire of the cottagers in the neighbourhood, if any one answering his 
description was at times seen in those parts: he was informed by several 
of the country people that such an individual came occasionally, that he 
was in the habit of charitably visiting the sick and supplying them with 
peawerens and other articles necessary in their condition, but, that he 

requented most a house in the vicinity, where a handsome young woman, 
who for some time past had been indisposed, resided. This information 
only served to heighten the curiosity of S——, who conjectured that after 
all there was some love affair at the bottom of the mystery. Without 
loss of time he proceeded to the cottage of the people indicated ; but, not 
to excite suspicion as to the real purport of his visit, he pretended to 
have come in quest of a dog that he had lost, which he said had been last 
seen near their habitation, and, as he suspected, had fallen into the hands 
of a stranger who was often seen at their house. The story of the dog 
they of course protested to be untrue, but without difficulty admitted 
that a person, such as he described, did occasionally visit them, but from 
motives of mere charity and compassion. S$ on this, testified his 
surprise, that, living on the estate, and depending as they did on his 
father, they should be reduced to accept the precarious alms of a stran- 
ger, though they knew that the sick and indigent were ever liberally sup- 
plied by his family. They replied, that the stranger hinted that he was 
employed in this manner by S——’s aunt, the Marchesa Costa, and that 
they supposed that he was a relation, from the familiar way in which he 
always mentioned them. Not succeeding in extracting any further infor- 
a from these people, S—— at length left them to prosecute his 
esign. 
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About the stroke of the second Ave Maria, well armed as before, he 
took his former seat in the confessional, but he seemed again destined to 
encounter disappointment, for the dense shades of night were already 
dissolving in the grey twilight of dawn, and he had neither seen nor 
heard any thing to claim his attention. He was about leaving the place 
as usual, when he fancied that he heard a slight noise in some part of the 
fabric ; it increased, and he now listened with anxiety, his heart beatin 
high with suspence and curiosity. The sound of a key grating in the lock 
fell on his ears: en in the direction whence it seemed to proceed, he 
saw, to his surprise and wonder, a small door open, in a spot where, hav- 
ing minutely examined every part of the chapel, he could never have sus- 
pected one to exist ; he thought he could also distinguish voices. An in- 
stant after, the strange figure he had before seen in the chapel, and 
again on the road in the morning, made his appearance. Ignorant of the 
number of his companions, he did not esteem it prudent either to question 
or attack him, but remained quiet with his arms in his hands, ready to 
use them if molested. The mysterious stranger approached the altar as 
he had done on the evening before mentioned, and appeared to make the 
customary genuflection, but it struck S—— that in doing so, he concealed 
something under the moveable wooden steps which led up to the altar ; 
he then entered the vestry and was seen no more. After siowing a rea. 
sonable time to elapse, S—— conjectured that he had left the chapel, and, 
cautiously quitting his hiding place, examined the vestry, but the strange 
person had pea Or leaving every thing in perfect order, and not a 
vestige or sign behind him. S—— now began to look for the secret door, 
witch, being aware of its situation, he soon discovered, though ingeni- 
ously enough contrived, so as not to be distinguishable from the rest of 
the wall to a person ignorant of its precise position. Finding the door 
firm, he next proceeded to search for the key, which he took for granted 
was the article hidden under the steps of the altar. For a long time he 
sought for it in vain, and it was not until he had began to remove the 
steps, in order, if requisite, to take the altar itself to pieces, that he at 
length discovered it: it was of a remarkable make, resembling more the 
key of a piano, than that of an ordinary lock. Still, however, he did not 
venture to incur the risk of opening the suspicious portal: he had heard 
voices within; the nature and number of the people he might have to con- 
tend with were unknown to him; he, therefore, resolved to leave the 
adventure for the present unterminated, until provided with a friend to 
participate in the dangers of an enterprise likely to prove extremely 
yey Carefully replacing every thing as he had found it, he again 
eft the chapel. On his return home he reflected, as he had done at first, 
that the whole might be some mysterious secret of the family—a suppo- 
sition by no means improbable in that romantic country—which it might 
be inconvenient, perhaps dangerous, to discover or reveal. Under this 
impression he continued to keep the whole affair a profound secret from 
the other members of his family, fearful that they would take measures 
to prevent the gratification of his curiosity. He finally decided on going 
again alone and in the day, which he conceived would be safer than at 
night. Arriving at the chapel, he found the key as usual, and applying 
it to the lock, boldly opened the mysterious door, though heavy anc 
massive, with a facility which he did not expect, the hinges being pro- 
bably kept well oiled by the inmates or frequenters of the place. A nar- 
row passage, dark as night, was all that offered itself to his view ; not a 
gleam of light was visible: he listened with breathless attention, but no 
sound fell on his ear. Cautiously he commenced his advance into these un- 
known and dismal regions: he had scarcely proceeded a few steps, before 
the damp of the vault struck a chill through all his limbs. It being so 
dark that he could not see his way, he became apprehensive _ there 
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might be trapfalls, or other dangerous impediments in the path, contrived 
for the purpose of checking the unlucky intruder whom accident or cu- 
riosity, like his own, might conduct there. A light was indispensably 
requisite to enable him to penetrate, with any safety, into the doleful 
recesses of this obscure and mysterious passage. Shutting the door, and 
replacing the key, he deferred the prosecution of his research to the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Returning next day, provided with a lantern, 5 once more opened 
the door, and was again about to enter, when he recollected that it would 
be advisable to ascertain the nature of the fastening within. He found 
that the door was closed, by means of a powerful spring which required 
another key to open it, in case, by chance or design, it should be closed 
upon him from behind. Here again was a fresh difficulty, and no slight 
one: torun the risk of being entombed alive in these horrible vaults, was 
a frightful and appalling contingency. After a few minutes internal de- 
bate, whether he should not at all hazards prosecute his enterprise, he 
again deferred his purpose, in order to procure the instruments requisite 
for forcing the door, should he unfortunately find it shut on his return 
from the subterranean recesses of the vault. Accordingly, he yet once 
more retired, leaving the strange adventure still incomplete. Enraged 
and ashamed at having drawn the matter to such a length, before return- 
ing to the spot on the succeeding morning, he made an internal vow to 
develope the mystery or lose his life in the attempt. He came duly 
armed as he was wont, and provided both with lantern and implements ; 
but, on looking for the key in the usual place, he found, to his astonish- 
ment, that it had been removed. This led him to conjecture that the fre- 

ueucy of his visits to the chapel had given cause for ye S008 perhaps 
discovery, and that in consequence it had been already abandoned, as a 
spot which no longer offered the means of necessary secrecy or conceal- 
ment; perhaps its strange frequenter was at the very moment within the 
vault. Cautiously approaching the door, he listened for a considerable 
time, and finding all quiet and silent, as he stood debating with himself 
whether he should immediately effect an entrance by force, or retire into 
the confessional and there await the result for some time longer, the 
secret portal flew suddenly open, and 8 , when he least expected it, 
stood face to face with the mysterious intruder. 

The surprise was mutual; both involuntarily recoiled several paces, 
laying their hands on their swords, for the stranger was also armed. 
S—— was the first to speak. I give his words and the reply precisely as 
related by himself. 

** Who are you, sir? and what may be your business in our chapel at 
this unusual hour?” 

“What, may I ask, happens to be your own, at the same hour, Signor 
Minchione ?”* was the polite reply. It is to be remarked, that S had 
no knowledge of his opponent, but the other had the advantage of him in 
this respect ; for he continued, 

“ Retire immediately ; it is your only chance of safety, and will not be 
twice offered. As you value your life, forget all you have seen, or 
beware how you reveal it to a living soul, and be careful not to repeat 
your visit to these precincts. For this time, on account of your youth 
and the respect I entertain for your family, I spare you.” 

By this assumption of superiority the stranger hoped, no doubt, to 
overbear and intimidate his juvenile adversary ; but it only served to 
irritate him ; for, indignant at this affected contempt, S$ replied, that 
he would not suffer him to move from the spot, until he afforded him full 
and entire satisfaction on all points of his mysterious conduct. The other, 
a stout and athletic person, apparently about forty-eight years of age, per- 

* An Italian expression equivalent to blockhead, 
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haps relying on his strength, or wishing to take his opponent before he 
was prepared, instantly drew and made at him, but the young man was 
already on his guard, and kept a watchful eye on every motion of his 
antagonist, in order to prevent his recurring to firearms, if he happened 
to have any about him, having left his Own in the basket with the tools. 
An excellent swordsman, he was more than a match for the blind fury of 
his assailant, whom he received on the point of his sword, inflicting a 
severe wound in the fleshy part of the breast: the other, alarmed at his 
danger, or infuriated with the pain, losing all self controul, threw him- 
self with demoniac fury headlong on S——, stabbing with his blade in 
the guise of a stiletto, and succeeded in running him through the right 
arm. Happily for S——, the wound did not immediately disable him, 
and he returned it with a thrust, so effectual, that the sword went 
right through the body of his enemy, from one side to the other, up to 
the very hilt. Enraged at his own wound, 8S , as he recovered from 
the lounge, drew his weapon violently upwards, cutting with the edge, 
and inflicting so enormous a gash on the sbdemen of his opponent, that 
the intestines instantly protruded. The unhappy man fell at once, a river 
of blood gushing from the ghastly aperture. 

When 5S saw his adversary extended at his feet, his anger subsided, 
and he intimated to him that he was sorry to have been compelled by self- 
defence to such extremity ; and he entreated, if he could in that condition 
be of any service to him, to make his wishes known without reserve. 

“1 am a dead man,” said the stranger. ‘I have but one favour to ask, 
will you grant it?” 

« Name it.” 

“ Take this key ;” for he held one in his hand during the encounter, 
“ throw it into the sea, or bury it where it can never be found. Seek 
not, I conjure you, to discover my purpose in visiting this fatal chapel— 
it concerns only me; no advantage can possibly accrue to any one from 
more being known. This boon, as a person dying by your hand, I im- 
plore you to grant. For myself, let me be removed to the nearest habita- 
tion, where I may receive the only assistance that can now benefit me.” 

S——, evading his request, assured him that every assistance should 
be afforded for the cure of his wounds, which he trusted were not mortal. 
The stranger replied, that he feared there was no hope, that he merited 
his fate, though not from him, and again conjured him to comply with 
his foregoing entreaty. S——, seeing his condition, lost no further time 
in words, but taking the key, ran to the nearest cottage, communicating 
what had occurred, and requesting that the unfortunate man might be 
carefully removed there as soon as possible, whilst he went as fast as he 
could for a surgeon and a priest. ‘The latter, who was the family chap- 
lain, was quickly found, but it was necessary to send into Messina for 
surgical aid. The divine, in the meantime, exhorted the wounded man 
to make his confession without delay, previously to receiving the final 
sacraments of the church, should they unfortunately be necessary ; in 
fact, he had already commenced, when he was interrupted by the arrival 
of the surgeon, who, having examined the wounds, told his patient, in 
answer to his inquiries on the subject, in order, it is probable, to sustain 
his spirits. or perhaps because he really thought so, that he entertained 
hopes of his recovery. Having dressed the wounds, and given the neces- 
sary directions to the people of the cottage, recommending his patient to 
keep himself composed till he saw him again, he returned to town. The 
dying man, who was recognized as a certain Don Gaetano Cantarello, of 
Messina, with the facility with which men believe what they desire may 
be true, conceiving his case not entirely desperate, obstinately refused to 
listen to the pious exhortations of the priest, rec uesting time to recollect 
himself, and begging the confessor to return in the evening, who, finding 
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his efforts at the time ineffectual, unwillingly retired. At the appointed 
hour he again called, but the unhappy sufferer was already insensible, 
and died next morning without having partaken of the consolation of 
religion, and without the benefit of the saving sacraments of the church. 
ut before the desperate man breathed his last, the news of the fatal 
rencontre had spread far and wide. The relations of S—— thus became 
apprised of the event, though ignorant of the causes which led to it. 
1 he spot, the hour, the provocation, all were involved in impenetrable 
mystery, as S—— himself refused to open his lips on the matter. 
adame Z—— herself visited the expiring Cantarello, in the hope of 
prevailing on him to explain the affair, and reveal the extraordinary 
circumstances which had thus cut him off so disastrously and so unex- 
pectedly. She, in fact, suspected that her son had by some love intrigue 
offended Cantarello, and thus provoked his indignation or jealousy. 
Anxious to elicit the developement of an event, on which the present, 
perhaps the future welfare of her child depended, she used every persua- 
sion to induce the dying man to speak, imagining that her son concealed 
the circumstances from a point of honour. The only reply that he could 
be induced to make her was, that as 8 had not given the required 
explanation, he himself also declined to do so, thus seeming to throw 
the onus of the unfortunate occurrence still more heavily on her son, and 
redoubling the anxiety of Madame Z——, who finally retired much dis- 
appointed in the object of her visit. 

ustice, also, now began to take its measures ; and, although at this 
period, all offences, save political, might be committed in Sicily, by the 
powerful and wealthy with almost perfect impunity, it was judged neces- 
sary, for form’s sake, to institute some inquiry into an affair so unaccount- 
able, and bail to a large amount was demanded for the appearance of 
S—— when required. His parents gladly availed themselves of this pre- 
text for detaining him in the house, Serine thus to keep him out of the 
way of further harm; and if, as they conjectured, the matter originated 
in a love affair, they relied on being in this manner enabled to cut it 
short. He was for these reasons never permitted to stir out without his 
brother, or a whole bevy of servants at his heels. Care was also taken 
to keep his chamber well locked at night. Still he kept his secret as to 
the source of the quarrel. The private door and the passage remained as 
before, undiscovered and unsuspected by others. 8 , who maintained 
his determination of bringing this singular adventure to a conclusion by 
himself, dared not, whilst so narrowly watched, venture on another visit 
to the chapel. Every day appeared en age to him, and he wished for 
wings to fly to the fatal spot, now firmly convinced that the whole affair, 
and the appearance of Cantarello, was some mysterious and unaccount- 
able intrigue of his own family, on which point he resolved to satisfy 
himself. Twice he attempted to slip out unobserved, but was, on both 
occasions, detected and sharply reproved by his mother, who, as bail 
had been given to keep him in the house, asked if he wished by his im- 
prudence to cause his father so considerable a loss. 

Fifteen days dragged slowly on: the wished for opportunity occurred 
not. At length Madame Z—— , who was the most vigilant of his keepers, 
had occasion to go into Messina, where she was detained all night. Taking 
advantage of her absence, he lowered himself down, at an early hour, from 
his chamber window, in disguise, but well armed, and provided as before 
with a lantern and forcing instruments. A few minutes brought him to 
the chapel. He struck a light and approached the mysterious entrance, 
but could not avoid shuddering as he found himself treading on the in- 
crusted blood of the wretched Cantarello, which terror or forgetfulness 
had left unremoved : it still lay thick on the dreadful spot, and peeled off 
under the friction of his feet from the unwashed pavement of the sanc- 
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tuary, which its effusion had polluted and desecrated, and which, de- 
prived of its sacred character, would continue to remain unfit for the 
celebration of the catholic mysteries, until duly purified by the performance 
of an appropriate service destined by the Roman church for these occa. 
sions. ete at length opened the secret door, and was about to enter, 
but an odour so insupportable proceeded from the vaults within, and 
diffused itself over the whole chapel, that he was more than once obliged 
to retreat, in despite of his resolve to unravel the mystery without further 
loss of time. Having thrown open the windows, in order to diminish the 
force of the mephitic effluvia, by the escape of a portion, and by the ad- 
mixture of purer air, he again boldly threw himself into these disgusting 
regions. ‘The passage, as he perceived by the light of his lantern, was 
low and narrow: after penetrating about twenty yards, he found that it 
suddenly turned off to the left; but his progress was here stopped by a 
second door, which was also locked. He rightly conjectured that the key 
would probably be found somewhere near. The admission of fresh air 
having abated the pestilential smell, at first so intolerable, he was en- 
abled to search for, and in fact soon found it behind the door, which 
he easily opened. But the revolting odour which had at first discom- 
posed, now nearly overpowered him, and he was again driven back 
to the chapel to recover from its noxious influence. Undeterred from 
his object, after a short time, he again entered the loathsome dun- 
geon. The second door he sere opened on a low-roofed vault of 
about sixteen feet square. Notwithstanding the great inconvenience he 
experienced from the fetid effluvia, with which the air was loaded, 
and which evidently arose from the presence of putrifying matter in the 
place, he began to examine it as well as he could. The first object 
which struck his eye, suspended his breath and chilled the blood in his 
veins; it was a human corpse in an advanced state of putrefaction, 
chained to the wall, and lying on a heap of straw absolutely reeking 
with the loathsome matter, into which, in the progress of decomposition, 
the perishing body was rapidly dissolving. As, in disgust and horror, 
he turned in order to fly from the revolting spectacle, his feet were 
arrested by a sight still more horrible. In the opposite corner of the 
vault, one mass of corruption was extended on a mattrass—the body of a 
female, and in her arms, at the breast, an infant in the same frightful 
condition. The eyes of S—— grew dim, his lungs became oppressed, 
his limbs trembled, his feet began to fail, and a sensation of sickness and 
fainting came over him; aware of the danger of being so surprised in 
such a situation, and re-collecting his expiring energy, he made a des- 
perate effort to escape from the dreadful spot. Not without difficulty he 
got back to the chapel, from whence he made the best of his way home. 
Though still suspicious that some of the members of his family were 
privy to this terrible mystery, he no longer dared to preserve in his own 
yreast a secret of such appalling importance, and therefore determined on 
consulting the family chaplain—the same who, as has been before related, 
had been dispatched by him to assist the dying Cantarello. The good 
man had induced that unhappy person, at his first interview, to pardon 
the individual who had brought him to so violent an end ; but his exer- 
tions had no other effect ; for, buoying himself up with unavailing and 
groundless hopes, Cantarello deferred his confession until too late ; the 
priest, therefore, knew nothing further than the fact of the encounter and 
its immediate consequences: with regard to the causes from which it had 
arisen, he was as ignorant as the rest of the family. S——— therefore nar- 
rated to him the whole story, without omitting or disguising a single cir 
cumstance, promising to be entirely guided by his advice. The relation 
being only conditionally under the seal of confession, the chaplain re- 
quested permisgion to reveal the whole dreadful recital to S——’s father, 
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assuring him, that he felt entirely convinced, that the affair was no way 
caused by, or had its origin from, any member of the family. The affliction, 
the alarm, the horror of the parents, it would be difficult to describe. 
Notice was given to the police, and the dreadful cemetery, for such, in 
fact, it was, although there had not been in the memory of man an instance 
of the interment of a corpse there, was narrowly examined. The wretched 
victims were found in the state and condition indicated by S——; from 
the extenuated and emaciated appearance of their bodies, they seemed to 
have perished of hunger. The man was secured by a strong and heavy 
chain which went round his middle, and then passing through rings 
affixed to a leg and an arm, held him in that manner fastened to huge 
staples inserted in the wall, allowing him only a space of less than three 
feet to move in. The heap of straw on which he lay, and had breathed 
his last, was his sole couch, and all between him and the damp stones of 
the dungeon pavement. The woman, indeed, was unchained, and had a 
woollen mattrass. She appeared to have been in the habit of beguiling 
the tedious hours of her imprisonment by knitting, as irons for that pur- 
pose, a ball of cotton, and an unfinished stocking, were lying by her. 
At her head, close to the wall, was a broken chair, which the wretched 
creature had covered with a petticoat. On its being removed, a consider- 
able hole was discovered, large enough to admit a human body. This the 
unhappy woman must have excavated after having, with much pain and 
fatigue, displaced several enormous stones from the base of the wall, in 
the illusory hope of being thus enabled to effect her escape, and procure 
the means of liberation for her male companion, probably her husband. 
It seems likely, that she had not commenced this attempt, until the time 
for the arrival of their gaoler with the accustomed supply of provisions 
had elapsed, and the cruel pangs of hunger began already to be felt by 
the miserable couple. Strange to say, it was effected solely by the 
pointed wooden instrument called mazzarello, which the Sicilian women 
fix in the waist for the purpose of supporting the knitting apparatus, as 
it was found in the cavity, and, itiealahed by desperation, it is probable 
she continued to work, unti! her strength failing from want of suste- 
nance, this, their last faint hope, was finally shut out. She appears then 
to have taken her little one in her arms, and to have thrown herself on her 
mattrass to wait the approach of her painful and lingering death. She 
lay in an attitude less horribly distorted, and seemed to have died with 
less struggle than her husband, whose superior strength of constitu- 
tion probably protracted his sufferings until he saw his wife and child 
a before him ; for his limbs were frightfully convulsed, his eyes 
vursting from their sockets, and his arms extended towards that part of 
the dungeon in which the hapless female had already expired. He had 
drawn himself to the full length of his chain, perhaps in unavailing efforts 
to burst the staples which held his fetters to the wall. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that there was found in an angle of the 
vault, a large jar, containing a considerable supply of water, at the bottom 
of which was about half a pound of raisins, swollen and spoiled by the 
moisture, but which would certainly have been consumed by the prisoners, 
had they known they were there ; they had probably fallen in by acci- 
dent, and were not missed. In a recess of the wall, which served as a 
table, was a bottle containing a small portion of oil, which it is also sur- 
prising that they should not have exhausted ; a broken chair, a tin cup, 
and a lamp, were all the remainder of their furniture. Another recess 
was black with smoke, which seemed to indicate that they must have been 
confined there also during winter; or a fire may have been kindled by 
Cantarello himself, cither to assist the wretched woman at the period of 
her delivery, or have been used by him for rivetting the irons and con- 
necting them securcly with the huge staples to which they were appended. 
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The existence of the oil and raisins might lead one to conjecture that 
their atrocious persecutor, fearing or suspecting a discovery, may have 
dispatched them on his last visit to the chapel: but though Cantarello 
was armed with a stiletto, there were no stains of blood on the blade: 
the surgeon, moreover, made no report of any wounds found on the bodies ; 
though it must be owned that the faculty in Sicily are not in general re- 
markable for their skill, and the state of all three was such, that they fell 
to pieces on the slightest touch ; notwithstanding, they were perhaps 
neither very accurately or scientifically examined. 

Who these unfortunate persons were was never satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Cantarello, the inhuman author of their horrible end, had lived 
as a valet in the service of the Marchese C at the time of the great 
earthquake in 1783, which laid the city of Messina in ruins. He was 
then a lad, and left the service immediately afterwards, having enriched 
himself, according to public rumour, by the plunder of the money and 
jewels existing in the palace when thrown to the ground, and the mar- 

uess himself unhappily buried under the materials. From that period, 
the marchesa, who was S——’s aunt, had heard little or nothing of him. 
Ile was well known in Messina, where he possessed a considerable pro- 
perty acquired by commerce, and, in general, enjoyed a good reputation ; 
the inauspicious manner in which he was supposed to have commenced 
his career, having, in the lapse of years, been overlooked or forgotten. 

The only light thrown on this singular and sorrowful tale, was that 
elicited on its being inquired into by the competent tribunals ; and even 
then, the proofs were so imperfect, and the depositions of the witnesses so 
manifestly at variance with each other, that the court, after postponing 
its sittings from week to week and from month to month, in the hope of 
obtaining evidence more conclusive, at length discontinued them altoge- 
ther, without coming to a definitive decision on the subject. 

A discharged servant of Cantarello, who lived in another part of the 
country, and was found with difficulty, deposed, that about five years 
before, his master, when staying at his country-house in the neighbour- 
hood of Messina, at a late hour one evening, being on a drive, ordered the 
carriage to stop in a by-road, and, pointing to a house in sight, told depo- 
nent to go there and inform the gentleman and lady who dwelt in it, that 
a child which they had at nurse in the vicinity, was suddenly taken dange- 
rously ill, and that the woman begged they would come immediately to see it. 
Witness perceiving, from his master’s manner, that this was a falsehood, 
made some remark to that effect, but Cantarello directed him to go as 
ordered ; “* because,” said he, “1 wish to give the parties a — sur. 
prise, and take them home to supper with me.” He further deposed, that 
on his delivering the message, the wife insisted on proceeding without 
loss of time to the residence of the nurse, but the husband evinced con- 
siderable reluctance. They soon afterwards set out on foot, and witness 
ran back to his master to say that they were coming. When they came 
up, they appeared surprised and alarmed at meeting Cantarello, who in- 
vited them to enter the carriage. On their refusal, his master ordered 
witness and the coachman to put them in by force, which they did, the 
husband complaining to his wife that he had warned her, that something 
sinister would happen to them on the road. When they were in the car- 
riage, Cantarello ordered deponent to hurry home and order supper for 
himself and guests. The meal was prepared, but some time afterwards a 
peasant arrived, who told the servants not to expect their master that 
night, and that he had already supped with his friends in another part. 
Deponent added, that from this time, his master’s temper had become 
insupportable, and that he had in consequence left his service soon 
after. nas 
The housekeeper, a decrepit old woman, corroborated the deposition of 
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the servant, as far as related to the order and counter-order of the supper, 
but knew nothing further. She denied that her master had ever been in 
the habit of passing the night from home ; although several witnesses 
afterwards proved, that about the time of the disappearance of the two 

rsons who never returned, or were afterwards heard of in the neigh- 

urhood, they had often observed Cantarello, at various hours of the 
night, enveloped in a cloak, under the windows of the house in which they 
resided. The old woman being asked if she was aware that her master 
had been engaged in any love affair about the time in question, excited 
the risibility of the court by replying, with much simplicity, that it was 
impossible, for he had never made any proposition of the kind to her, 
although she had been twenty years in his service. 

The coachman positively contradicted the deposition of the first wit- 
ness in every particular. e had also, in the meantime, left the service 
of Cantarello, but had been comfortably provided for by him. 

The nurse proved that the child confided to her care, about five years 
previous, by the persons who disappeared, was still living ; that it had 
not been ill at the time alluded to; nor had she sent for the parents ; but 
she had received a letter from the lady, stating that she had been sur- 
prised by a sudden indisposition in the house of a friend, and recom. 
mending her warmly to take good care of the infant, as she would not, in 
all probability, be in a condition to return home for several days. Some 
time afterwards, the servants informed her that they had also received a 
letter from their mistress, directing them to give up the house, and leave 
the furniture to the proprietor for the rent due. The next tidings she had 
were from Trieste. A sailor brought her a letter from that place, with 
the amount of her wages for two months, which were subsequently regu- 
larly transmitted to her, as she was always informed, and firmly be- 
lieved, from Trieste. 

The cottagers who were visited by Cantarello were also examined, and 
confirmed what they had previously related to S They added, that 
he had formerly brought provisions of a superior quality with him, with 
e wine and other articles; but that latterly they consisted of brown 

read and dried fruit only, (this might be with the view of diminishing 
the expense entailed on him by the support of his victims, or, still more 
Nee was a punishment he inflicted on them for some imputed offence.) 
le had besides informed these witnesses that he was on the point of set- 
ting out on a long voyage, but that he would leave something to assist 
them before he quitted the country. (‘This again would seem to indicate 
that he actually had it in contemplation to rid himself of the prisoners 
altogether, by withholding their food, or by despatching them in a more 
summary manner.) The same witnesses deposed, that Cantarello had 
always visited them alone, except on one occasion, when he had brought 
with him a young man closely and carefully enveloped in a large cloak, 
so as to conceal his features, whom he held forcibly by the arm. This 
young person appeared to be weeping, and, in the opinion of the deponents, 
more resembled a woman than a man, and so they told Cantarello on his 
next visit, on which he burst into a fit of laughter, saying that his com- 
panion was a young priest, but this they did not believe. This person 
was not improbably the female prisoner, whom he sometimes perhaps 
permitted to take air in this manner. It is to be observed, that it was 
reported in the neighbourhood, that he frequented the cottage of the de- 
ponents on account of an intrigue which he carried on with their daugh- 
ter ; and it seems that he himself encouraged this idea, with the view, it 
is likely, of keeping his real object unsuspected. 

The sacristan of the chapel, the same who belonged to that in the 
villa, stated, that on the evening of the féte in October, he had not ob- 
served that S—— had fallen asleep in the confessional, having shut up 
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the chapel in great haste, being much alarmed by a person telling him, as 
he was extinguishing the lights, that he had heard a voice, proceeding 
from the vaults beneath, exclaim twice in a lamentable tone, ‘* Madonna 
del Rosario! Madonna del Rosario !” 

A country girl also on that one day, gathering Indian figs behind 
the chapel, she had heard a female voice, apparently from beneath, sing- 
ing an infant to sleep, so clearly, that she had thrown the fruit down and 
ran off in affright. 

The child who perished with its unfortunate parents did not appear 
more than six months old, and, in all probability never saw the light 
of day, having been nursed in the lugubrious and fatal abode in which it 
was born and died. 

S—— himself examined the heads of these wretched beings ; both had 
black hair. It was also proved that the hair of the persons missing was 
of that colour. 

Some hours before his death, whilst yet in possession of his senses, 
Cantarello made a will, in which he bequeathed the greater part of his 
property to the child left at nurse in the neighbourhood, probably as some 
compensation for his atrocious conduct towards its parents, formally de- 
scribing it as the son of his dear friends in Trieste. If really principal, 
and not a mere agent in the matter, he must have carried his hypocrisy 
to the last ; though, perhaps, it may be accounted for by his still indulging 
in the fond hope of ultimate recovery. 

If the deposition of the servant is to be depended on, the persons car- 
ried off by Cantarello must have been those detained by him in the vaults, 
and who perished there of hunger in consequence of his death; and in 
that supposition, the coachman and the old housekeeper were clearly ac- 
complices in the fact; of which they persevered in denying all know- 
ledge, through fear of implicating themselves, and of being brought to de- 
served punishment for their participation in so heinous and enormous an 
offence. 

The apparent arrival of letters from Trieste must also, in that case, 
have been got up by Cantarello, for the purpose of keeping the nurse in 
the idea that the parents of her charge were still absent from Sicily.* 


* This fact made a great noise in 1816, the time of its occurrence, The author 
has permission for inserting it, and has given it almost verbatim in the words in 
which it was related to him. 


Epwarp D. Baynes. 
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HINTS ON HAWKING. 


‘* Ne is there hawk which mantleth her on pearch, 
Whether high-towring, or accosting low, 
But 1, the measure of her flight do search, 
And all her prey, and all her diet know.” 
SPENSER. 


Fatconry, or Fauconrie, the art of training and employing birds of 
prey for the purposes of the chase, has been almost universally prac- 
tised throughout Europe and Asia from time immemorial: in the 
former continent it is now fast disappearing, while it is still eagerly 
pursued amongst the wandering tribes of Tartary, and at the courts 
of the native Indian princes. Hawking, most probably, had its origin 
in Scythia, the boundless plains of which country afford the finest 
opportunities for following it with success; the well-mounted horse- 
man always having it in his power to keep his hawk in view, without 
losing him in intervening woods and thickets, an obstacle so fatal to 
all attempts at reviving this truly regal sport in England. 

The earliest allusion made by any writer to hawking, appears in a 
simile in the twenty-second book of the Odyssey. 


** Not half so keen, fierce vultures of the chase, 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather'd race, 
When the wide field extended snares beset, 
With conscious dread they shun the quivering net: 
No help, no flight, but wounded every way, 
Headlong they drop—the fowlers seize the prey.” 


Aristotle also seems to allude to the same rude attempts at this sport, 
in the following description. “In that part of Thrace, called for- 
merly Cedropolis, the men go out into the marshes in quest of birds, 
accompanied with falcons. The men beat the trees and bushes with 
poles, and put the birds to flight ; the hawks fly after them, by which 
means they are so frightened that they fall to the ground, where the 
men strike them with their poles and kill them.” 

From Asia, it gradually spread over Europe. In the year 506, we 
find the council of Agda prohibiting hunting and hawking to church- 
men—* Episcopis, presbyteris, diaconibus, canes ad venandum aut 
accipitres habere non liceat.” In the twelfth century, the art of fal- 
conry seems to have attained its zenith, and to have been practised in 
every European court ; but none of their establishments, I conceive, 
could be compared with that of the khan of Tartary, as witnessed 
by Marco Polo, in 1269. His description is so astonishing, that be- 
fore passing to the practice of the sport in our own country, I am 
induced to give a short translation from the old Norman-French edi- 
tion of his travels. After discoursing of packs of lions, leopards, and 
lynxes, used for the chase, he proceeds to tell us, that “when the 
grand seignor goes a hawking with his gyr-falcons, and with other 
kinds, he has full ten thousand men who are placed two and two, and 
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are called Toscaor, (which means in our language men who remain on 
guard,) and he does this that they may remain in pairs here and 
there, so that they cover much ground ; and each has a whistle and a 
bird-call, for the purpose of reclaiming and keeping the birds; and 
when the grand seignor flies the birds, there is no need that those 
who fly them should go after them, for the men of whom I have told 
you above, who are here and there, take such good care that they can 
fly nowhere, where these men do not go; and if the birds want 
assistance, they immediately assist them. And when the grand 
seignor goes the way, which I have told you, towards the ocean, in 
this way one may see many beautiful sights of taking beasts and 
birds, and there is no pleasure in the world which equals it. And the 
grand seignor always travels upon four elephants, where he has a most 
beautiful castle of wood, which within is lined with tapestry and gold, 
and without is covered with lion skins. The grand seignor always 
has with him twelve gyr-falcons, the best which he possesses; and 
there also remain with him many lords to make pleasure and com- 
pany ; and I tell you, that when the grand seignor is travelling in this 
castle upon the elephant, and the other lords who ride around him cry 
out ‘Sire, cranes are passing!’ the grand seignor opens the top of 
the aforesaid castle, and seeing the cranes, he takes those gyr-falcons 
which he pleases, and lets them fly, and those falcons many times 
catch the cranes; and this he always sees from his castle, and it is a 
great comfort and a great delight to him; and all the other lords 
and knights ride round the seignor, and know that there never was, 
nor ever can be, any man who can enjoy, or who is able to cause so 
much pleasure and delight as this one.” 

Amongst the monarchs who have been most devoted to this sport, 
may be mentioned Alfred the Great, Edward the Confessor, the em- 
perors Frederic 1. and LI., and Charlemagne ; the three first of whom 
are said to have written treatises on the subject. In the appendix to 
Scott’s “Sir Tristrem,” I find the following reply to king Mark’s ques- 
tion of “ What is your mode of chase by the river side?” “Oh!” 
said Tristrem, “I can catch all that I can find. I take with my larger 
falcons the wolves of the wood, and the gigantic bears; with my gyr- 
falcons I take wild boars; with my small falcons the doe and the roe- 
buck ; with my sparrow-hawk, foxes; with my gmerillian, ( merlin, ) 
and with my hobby, (hobel,) hares et le hue et le beuvé.” King 
Mark might well call him a “ madman.” 

Of the introduction of falconry into our own country, Pennant says, 
“T cannot trace the certainty of falconry till the reign of king Ethel- 
bert, the Saxon monarch, in the year 760, when he wrote to Germany 
for a brace of falcons, which would fly at cranes and bring them to 
the ground, as there were very few such in Kent.” By the forest 
laws of the despotic Norman conquerors, no persons but those of the 
highest rank were permitted to keep hawks. ‘This was repealed by 
John, in the Carta de Foresta; yet the laws relating to this sport still 
remained very strict, and in the 34th year of Edward III. it was 
made felony to steal a hawk; and by the 11th of Henry VII. to take 
its eggs, even ina person’s own grounds, was punishable with imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, besides a fine at the king's pleasure. In 
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the reign of Elizabeth, the imprisonment was reduced to three 
months ; but the offender was to find security for his good behaviour 
for seven years, or to remain in prison till he did. As late as the 
reign of C ae I., Sir Thomas Monson gave one thousand pounds for 
a cast, or couple of hawks. ‘The troubled times of the subsequent 
reign and the commonwealth, were not favourable to the sports of the 
nobility—their game was then war; and when order was restored, 
and the nobles began to return to their mansions, the introduction 
of the musket had superseded the practice of hawking, presenting, 
as it did, a cheaper and surer method of procuring game. From this 
period may be dated the decline of hawking; it has since gradually 
decreased until the present day, when there are scarcely half a dozen 
establishments of the kind in the kingdom: the most complete of 
which, perhaps, are Lord Berner’s, at Didlington in Norfolk, and Mr. 
Dawson Downe’s, at Gunton Hill, Suffolk. 

The Duke of St. Albans, hereditary grand falconer, has lately been 

amusing the visitors at Brighton, Cheltenham, and other watering- 

laces, with flying his hawks; and although he and his attendants 
ooked remarkably showy, attired in their costumes of “ Lincolne 
green,” yet he did not succeed as a grand falconer ought: this may 
have arisen from a want of experience; let us therefore hope for 
better things another year. ‘The salary attached to his office amounts 
to 982/. 10s. per annum, with an addition of 302 per lunar month, 
making in all 1,3722. 10s. I hope this statement will not meet the 
eye of any retrenching patriot, as an attempt at reducing the salary 
might tend to check those trials which his grace is so laudably making 
to revive this noble pastime in England. “The village of Falcon- 
swaerd,” says Sir John Sebright, “near Bois le Duc in Holland, has 
for many years furnished falconers to the rest of Europe. I have 
known many falconers in England, and in the service of different 
princes on the continent, but I never met with one of them who was 
not a native of Falconswaerd.” 

Thus much for the rise and progress of the art of falconry. Let 
us now proceed to the practical part of the science—the taming and 
exercising of the birds; and, first of all, of the most valuable species 
of falcons for this sport. It is to be remembered, that the females of 
the whole genus Falco are much larger, stronger, and bolder, than the 
males, (which last are distinguished by diminutive names, as ¢éercels, or 
tiercelets, yerkins, jacks, &c.) and consequently to be preferred in most 
instances. 

No doubt, with care and patience, the whole genus Falco might be 
rendered subservient to the chase; but it is usually divided into two 
classes, viz. noble birds of prey, comprehending those used in falconry, 
and ignoble, or those of a larger size, which are not easily tamed, as 
the eagle, the vulture, &c. 

With the exception of the gos-hawk and the sparrow-hawk, which 
are called short-winged, or hawks of the fist, all others are long- 
winged, or hawks of the lure. When the Icelander can be procured, 
he is much esteemed from his being the largest, and most tractable, of 
the species used in hawking. Next in value, perhaps, is the gyr- 
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falcon, from the north of Europe: this is the kind mentioned in the 


romance of Sir Tristrem— 
“ Ther com a ship of Norway, 
With haukes white and grey—” 


to which the following note is added from Olaus Magnus. “ The 
northern mountains (in Norway) bred faulcons very fierce, but gene- 
rous, and white ones that are never shot at with bows by the inhabi- 
tants, but are held as sacred, unless they do too much hurt and 
rapine. But if they do mischief, how white and noble soever they 
be, they shall not escape their arrows.” This may account for their 
specific name of HMierofaleo. The other kind generally used is the 
slight falcon (falco gentilis). There is a little difference in the man- 
ner of training these two species, which will be noticed hereafter, and 
also in the manner of flying them. The gos-hawk flies at his game 
direct from the fist, and kills it by strength and force of wing; while the 
slight falcon, after hovering or waiting on in the air for a time, stoops 
upon his prey, seizing it with his talons, and breaking the neck-bone 
with his beak. Hawks are called by different names, according to the 
season and place in which they are taken; those taken in the eyrie, 
or nest, are called “ eyesses,” or “ nyesses ;” those which had left the 
nest, and were fed in some place near by the old ones, “ branchers ;” 
those which had begun to prey for themselves, *‘ soar hawks ;” those 
which have changed their feathers once or more, “ mewed hawks ;” 
and those which have lived in the woods, and been their own masters, 
“ haggards.” ‘There are also technical terms for every member, and 
every motion of the hawk, like most of our sporting terms, derived 
from the French. It will be necessary for the young falconer to be 
acquainted with a few of the principal ones, which I will here insert. 
The legs are called “ arms,” the wings “ sails,” the tail “ the train ;” 
before the hawk is fledged, she is said to be “ wnsummed,” when 
fledged to be “summed;” the game she flies at is called the 
“ quarry ;” when she seized her prey, she is said to “ bind ;” when, 
after seizing, she pulls off the feathers, she is said to “ plume ;” when, 
being in the air, she descends to strike her prey, it is called “ stoop- 
ing ;” when she ranges too wide, she is said to “rake ;” the dead 
game killed by the hawk is called the “pelt;” when she flies away 
with the pelt, she is said to “carry ;” taming a hawk is called “ re- 
claiming” her ; and bringing her to bear the presence of company, is 
called “ manning.” 

With regard to her furniture, or caparison, the following account 
may be useful. The hood is a cap of leather, fastened with strings, 
so formed as to cover her eyes and to keep her in total darkness, 
while her mouth is left at full liberty for feeding: drawing the strings 
of the hood is called “ unstriking the hood.” The jesses are narrow 
stripes of thin leather, or silk, about six or seven inches in length, 
fastened to the legs, from whence they are never removed, and by 
means of a swivel are joined to the leash, or lease, which is a thong 
of leather four feet long, whereby the falconer holds the bird, and 
which is detached from the jesses when the hawk is flown. Respect- 
ing her bells, Strutt, on the authority of “ The Boke of St. Albans,” 
informs us, “that they should not be too heavy to impede the flight of 
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the bird; and that they should be of equal weight, sonorous, shrill, 
and musical, not both of one sound, but one a semitone below the 
other.” (The best bells are procured from Milan, and were sounded 
with silver.) They are buttoned on the legs by means of leather 
straps, called “ hewits,” or “ bewits.” A figure resembling a bird or 
animal, used in reclaiming the hawk, is termed the “ lure,” and a long 
piece of string used at the same time, to prevent her flying away, is 
called a “ creance.” 

It is not in the nature of hawks to become attached to their keepers 
and masters ; they cannot therefore be rendered tame and docile, like 
the dog or other domestic animals, by kindness or caresses; but 
the falconer must continually bear in mind the adage, “ Hunger will 
tame a lion,” and that the only way to the hawk’s heart is his belly 
—appetite is the only hold which the falconer has upon her disposi- 
tion, and a great deal in the indulgence of this passion must be left to 
his own judgment, as circumstances may seem to demand. The few 
following rules, however, collected from the best and most approved 
authorities, both ancient and modern, and from my own observations 
in by-gone days, may be of service to those who possess the oppor- 
tunity and inclination to attempt the revival of the old and honourable 
pastime of our forefathers, and most sincerely do 1 wish that success 
may attend their trials! 

An eyess, or hawk taken from the nest, is much easier to reclaim 
than a haggard, or full-grown wild one; though these latter, when 
once entered, prove courageous and valuable. The eyess should not 
be taken too early from the nest, as, in that case, her feathers will not 
attain their proper strength, and her legs will grow crooked and weak ; 
but she should be removed shortly before she is summed, and _ placed 
in some sheltered situation in the open air, where she must be plenti- 
fully ted with raw beef, free from skin and fat, and occasionally mixed 
with raw eggs. The utmost regularity should be observed in feeding, 
as the want of food for a single day might produce defects in the 
feathers called hunger traces, which make them break off. The fal- 
coner should handle his young bird as little as possible, and while 
feeding her should whistle and talk, that she may become acquainted 
with his voice. After a time, the hawk will begin to fly and make 
short excursions from her roost; but having no knowledge of preying 
for herself, will always return regularly for her meals. When this is 
the case, she must be taken up, which can be done by placing a slip- 
knot round her food, and thus catching her when she returns to her 
meal. The hawk must now be furnished with hood, bells, and other 
furniture, and then fastened by a leash to a block of wood about a 
foot high; this constitutes her perch, and the leash should be of suff- 
cient length to enable her to go from the perch to the ground at plea- 
sure. After being left a little time alone, in order to recover from the 
fright occasioned by her new caparison, she should be placed upon 
the fist, and continually carried there, being frequently stroked with 
a piece of wood, or a feather, on the back and legs. ‘After this, the 
hood may be occasionally removed, and a little food given her, when 
she is to be hooded again, and then presented with a few mouthfuls 
more; by this means she will gradually become tame and gentle, and 
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after keeping her rather sharpset, unstrike her hood, give her a little 
food, then retire afew yards and entice her to your fist by holding out 
a piece of meat, whistling and calling to her all the time; from this 
she will soon learn to come to the fist whenever she is called, in ex- 
pectation of obtaining food. After being practised for some time in 
this way, she should be fed before company, and accustomed to the 
sight of dogs and horses. Her diet, at this time, should be a fowl's 
wing given early in the morning, and about ten o'clock the foot of a 
hare or rabbit, and the pinion of a fowl’s wing soaked in water. 
Should she appear foul within, a few small feathers called “ plumage” 
may be given her to make her “gleam” or throw up. After gleaming, 
she should have some hot meat given her towards the evening. She 
may now be considered as reclaimed and manned, and ready for the lure. 
The lure must be constructed according to the quarry at which the hawk 
is intended to be flown. When she is taught to fly at hares or rabbits, 
it is called “flying at the fur;” and when at partridges and other 
birds, “ flying at the plume.” If she be broke for flying at the plume, 
the lure must be composed of a piece of wood covered with red cloth, 
and well garnished with the wings and breast of a fowl, and with 
other meat. This is to be held near the hawk ; when she will fly to it, 
gradually increase the distance till she eagerly flies at it wherever it 
is placed, when she should be allowed to feed off it, the falconer all 
the while walking round her, whistling and talking. The lure may 
then be swung round the head by means of a string; the hawk will 
fly atit; and when it falls to the ground, let her seize it and reward her. 
It flying at the fur be intended, a hare-skin should be used, well 
stuffed, and having savoury meat fastened to the head and in the eye- 
sockets ; to this lure a long string should be tied, by which it may be 
dragged along the ground. The hawk will fly at the figure, and, 
perching on the neck, scoop the meat from the eyes, steadying herself 
and keeping her hold, notwithstanding the velocity with which the 
figure may be drawn, or otherwise she would lose her meal. This 
teaches the hawk to dart on the head of any animal she pursues, and, 
by scooping out its eyes, to prevent it from holding a straightforward 
course, thus enabling the hunters to come up. 

When the hawk is perfect in these lessons, she may be entered in 
the fields; for this purpose, after being well cleansed and sharpset, 
she is to be taken up the wind and let fly. If well trained she will 
rise high, and then “ wait on,” or fly round and round the falconer. 
When at a little distance, and on the watch, a partridge must be 
thrown up; the hawk will immediately stoop to take it, and must be 
allowed to eat it as a reward, the falconer walking round her, whistling 
and talking. Should she lose the partridge in cover, she will rise, 
hovering directly over the spot, when another bird, tied to a long 
string, should be thrown up; this the hawk should be allowed to catch 
and eat, as the escape of a bird at first is very apt to disgust the hawk, 
and to make her “ bear away her bells.” 

The above is the method usually adopted in reclaiming the eyess ; 
of course it will be more difficult to tame a haggard. This has some- 
times been effected by placing her in a blacksmith’s shop, where the 
constant din has had the effect of rendering her docile. When taken, 
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the haggard should have her beak and talons cut, and a large loose 
hood, called a nefter hood, put on. She must be constantly carried 
and stroked, and after being hooded, must be sparingly fed. Her 
roosting-place must be a perch, not a block like the eyess’s, the hag- 
gard having been accustomed in her wild state to roost on branches. 
The mode of training is nearly similar to that of the eyess. It was 


mentioned above, that there isa little difference between the training of 


the slight falcon and the gos-hawk ; this arises from the latter seizing 
its prey from the fist, and not “ waiting on” in the air, as the other 
species. The gos-hawk is never hooded but when travelling. She 
roosts on a perch like the haggard, and should be accustomed to come 
from the perch to the fist, being tempted by the sight of meat. 
When she will come from some distance, a live partridge may be 
given her; then another fastened to a string, and a third with its 
wings a little cut, so that she may easily take it. Her education may 
then be considered as completed. 


The average quantity of food for a hawk varies from a third to half 


a pound of beef daily. On this subject, Sir John Sebright makes the 
following valuable observations, premising that hawks are to fly three 
days a w week. “ Hawks should have a slight meal on the day before 
flying: it should be more or less, according to the condition and beha- 
viour of each particular bird. ‘They should have a plentiful meal on 
the day they have flown; and two whole days (on which they should 
be moderately fed) ought to intervene between that on which they 
have a gorge and the day of flying. It is better not to fly hawks on 
the successive days: it may, however, be done occasionally. They 
should be fed in the field the moment they have done flying. Hawks, 
(and probably most, if not all other birds of prey,) from feeding 
on birds and animals with their coats on, and thus swallowing a 
quantity of indigestible matter, relieve themselves by throwing it up 
in the form of castings, which are oblong balls, consisting of the hair 
or feathers forcibly compressed together. The condition of the hawk 
may be judged of by the appearance and state of cohesion of this 
mass ; for when the bird is not in health, and the process of digestion 
not complete, the feathers, instead of being simply pressed into a 
ball, are held together by a tenacious mucus, and mixed with _ parti- 
cles of indigested meat. When hawks are fed solely on beef, the 
skin of a bird with the feathers on, or that of an animal with the fur, 
should be given to them twice a week. Mice lately killed answer well 
for this purpose: when none of these can be procured, feathers may 
be given with the beef as a substitute. It is to be observed, that 
hawks, after having taken fur or feathers with their food, will not fly 
until they have cast.”. Once a week the hawk should have a bath 
either in a stream or pan of water. 

I trust the above directions are sufficiently clear and simple ; but, 
at the same time, fear they may be thought rather dull and heavy, 
and so, with the courteous reader's permission, will endeavour to 
lighten them with an appropriate “merrie conceit,” from “ Many 
Passages and Jests” quoted by Maister Strutt. “Sir Thomas Jer- 
min, going out with his servants and brooke hawkes one evening at 
Bury, they_were no sooner abroad, but fowle were found, and he 
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called out to one of his falconers, ‘Off with your jerkin:’ the fellow 
being into the wind did not hear him ; at which he stormed, and still 
cried out, ‘Off with your jerkin, you knave; off with your jerkin!’ 


Now, it fell out, that there was at ‘that instant, a plaine townsman of 


Bury, in a freeze jerkin, stood betwixt him and his falconer, who 
seeing Sir Thomas in such a rage, and thinking he had spoken to him, 
unbuttonned himself amaine, threw off his jerkin, and besought his 
worshippe not to be offended, for he would off with his doublet too, to 
give him content.” 

In raking about for a conclusion, I chanced to stoop upon the fol- 
lowing passage in Isaac Walton, which, as it seems to have been 
written on purpose for the finale to this article, I make no apology 
for borrowing. “ Gentlemen, if I should enlarge my discourse to the 
observation of the eires, the brancher, the ramish hawk, the haggard, 
and the two sorts of lentners, and then treat of their several ayries, 
their mewings, rare order of casting, and the renovation of their fea- 
thers: their reclaiming, dieting, and then come to their rare stories of 
practice ; I say, if I should enter into these and many other observa- 
tions that I could make, it would be much, very much pleasure to 
me: but lest I should break the rules of civility with you, by taking 
up more than the proportion of time allotted to me, I will here break 


off. ” ~ 





E. L. L. 





CHATELAR (FROM HIS PRISON) TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Air— Teil her I love her.” 


Have I not loved thee? By these burning tears, 
By the scath’d blossoms of my blighted years, 
By all I was, and am not—'twas my sin 

To love, where love no recompence could win. 


Have I not loved thee? Ask the breathing stars, 
The bright moon beaming through my prison bars ; 
For they have witness’d—what none else might see— 
The rapt devotion of my soul to thee. 


Yes! I have loved thee, and do love thee yet, 
Though thy last act might teach me to forget : 
But love survives what friendship could not brave, 
And wreathes its myrtles round the martyr’s grave. 
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NOT AT HOME. 


‘ There 's no place like home.” 
SONG. 


“Nor at home!” O talismanic triad-insuperable, tria juncta in und! 
—impassable barrier between oneself and the intrusions of poor rela- 
tions, duns, bores, et hoc genus omne! Ye are the only antidote to the 
everlasting “ open Sesames,” of those whom we love not: and many and 
great, as the song says the pleasures of home are, of a truth the conve- 
niences of “ not at home” are tenfold more and greater. 

I was led to the foregoing reflection, by observing the frequent use made 
of the above-named words, by sundry be-powdered gentlemen ‘yclept 
porters, during a walk through several of the most fashionable streets of 
the metropolis the other day. Lounging along, just as I turned the 
corner of street, square, the very emporium of what is reck- 
oued haut ton, 1 heard growled, in a deep bass, ‘‘ He’s not at home ;” and 
immediately afterwards the slam of a door, loud as a clap of thunder, 
struck my ear. “A queer kind of reception that,” thought I to myself ; 
and being rather curious to see how he, to whom it was addressed received 
it, I looked round, and saw a young man, whose air was evidently that of 
a gentleman, but whose vestments, though at one time they might have 
corresponded with it, appeared now, as 1 suspected his friend also had, 
to have adapted themselves to his circumstances; they were in the con- 
dition usually denominated “ seedy.” ‘Slowly and sadly” he descended 
the steps of a magnificent mansion, which I recognized as belonging to 
young Lord C., who had just attained his majority, and therewith fifty 
thousand pounds a year. Being curious about the young man, I managed 
to fabricate a pretext for addressing him, and learnt from him that Lord 
C., from whose door I had just seen him repulsed, was, six months before, 
his very dear friend at college, and upon the strength of his friendship 
had borrowed a twenty pound note of him, which had been duly melted 
at one of the loo tables which are nightly to be discovered in —— Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ‘ Then, sir,” said he, “ comparatively, the loss had 
been trifling, now it is ruinous.” 

It struck me that six months was but a short time for so great a change 
as this answer implied to be made in a man’s circumstances, and I ven- 
tured to hint as much. The young man told me, that being on the point 
of taking his degree at Cambridge, his mother and sister had come up to 
the university, to be present at the conferring of the degrees, and to be 
witnesses of the honours he then hoped to attain. That one night late, 
he was escorting his sister from his lodgings to his mother’s, and they 
were met by a party of gownsmen under the influence of Bacchus. One 
of these addressed his sister in such terms, as he thought, rendered it 
incumbent on him to chastise the offender. He called him out, wounded 
him, and got expelled. His mother was the widow of a half-pay major, 
with little beyond the government allowance to live on. He himself had 
nothing ; but, determined not to be a burden on his mother, who could 
barely support herself and his sister in respectability, he had come to 
London in the hope of obtaining some literary employment. He had 
been unsuccessful, had spent all his money, and was now in debt for his 
lodgings. “I think,” added he, “C. would pay me if I could see him: 
but he is so surrounded by persons who would consider it a blot on their 
characters to be seen in contact with such a being as myself, that I fear I 
shall never have the opportunity. I have written to him, and received no 
answer; and you have just now heard his lying porter, for the tenth time, 
say he is not at home, while I can swear that C., Carlton, and another 
cotlage friend, (God save the mark!) have, within this half hour, entered 
the house.” 
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The young man interested me excessively by his “ plain unvarnished 
tale,” and being an old bachelor, well to do in the world, and a bit of a 
connoisseur in characters, I pressed upon him as a loan, for he would not 
otherwise accept it, what I hoped would be sufficient to meet his present 
difficulties ; and having engaged him to dine with me to-morrow, I hope 
I shall be able to procure him some kind of situation to which I may 
find his talents adapted. 

As I turned away from my “ seedy” friend, my ears were assailed with 
a heavy, rumbling noise. I turned round to see what it was, and saw a 
great, light-green travelling carriage, with bright vermilion wheels, drawn 
by a pair of horses, which, from their appearance, and that of the post- 
boy in a yellow jacket and dirty boots, had come direct from the country. 
While I was making these observations, the vehicle stopped, and the post- 
boy having dismounted and knocked at the door of one of the elegant 
houses of which the street was composed, I felt anxious to see the recep- 
tion the carriage and its inmates (whom I had by this time discovered to 
consist of three ladies) would meet with. A moment, and “ Not at 
home” again was “borne upon the gale.” ‘ How unlucky !” exclaimed 
one of the three ladies confined within the bowels of the vehicle. ‘“‘ Give 
these cards to her ladyship,” exclaimed a red-faced, respectable-looking 
woman, with a gaudy bonnet and false hair; “and give Mrs. and the 
Misses Hawkins’ love to her, and say, we shall be very happy to see her 
at our lodgings, at No. 5, street—Mrs. Smith's.” 

The servant heard and stood aghast, the vehicle drove off, and the lac. 
quey indulged in an immoderate stare, and turned on his heel with “ Well, 
I never ” The rest was for ever lost to me, for the door closed with 
a bang. Within a minute afterwards, the door again opened, and forth 
issued Lady W.—the beautiful, accomplished Lady W., the belle of every 
room in which she appeared—‘“ the admired of all admirers.” ‘“ How 
long have they been gone?” said she. ‘ They have this instant passed 
out of the street to the right, my lady,” answered the man. ‘ You did 
perfectly right,” said her ladyship ; “ remember, I am never at home to 
respectable people from the country,” she said, and passed on. 

‘* Tel est le monde,” thought I. ‘‘ Here is the most beautiful of God's 
creatures not only acting a lie, but enjoining the repetition of it to her 
menials. Vive la moralité.” 

These reflections were interrupted by a repetition of “ Not at home.” 
“He is at home, I swear, and I'll not go till I do see him,” was the reply, 
uttered by a decent-looking man, with a long gold chain supporting a 
portentous bunch of gold seals and keys, which at once bespoke him a 
tradesman “ well to do in the world.” “ He desired me to say he is not 
at home, and he is not,” rejoined the first speaker. ‘ But he sha’n't make 
a fool of me any more,” replied the tradesman; “ tell him, if I do not 
receive the full amount before this time to-morrow, he shall sleep in 
limbo, that's all.” He ended, and departed ; and simultaneously the door 
was closed. This last scene was enacted at the door of Colonel M., late 
of the Coldstream Guards, now a “ gentleman of wit and honour about 
town.” This was the last time I heard the words “ Not at home ;” and 
as I returned home, I occupied myself in some reflections upon the sub- 
ject, with which I had some idea of favouring the readers of the Metro- 
politan at this present writing ; but, upon consideration, I found them 
to be of such sterling worth, so truly philosophical and instructive, and 
altogether so well adapted to the augmentation of morality in this wicked 
world, that I have determined to make them the foundation of a work, 
with which I shall astonish and enlighten my fellow-men at no very dis- 
tant period. In the mean time, I beg all mankind, and the readers of the 
Metropolitan in particular, to credit my assertion, that I am, i. 

wv. . 
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“It’s a bad night, sir,” said my host of the at to me, 
as I mounted my horse, intent on reaching London. “ You'll hardly 
make town to-night, through such weather; you'd better let me put 
the beast up, and take a bed here, sir.” 

* No, no, I thank you,” I said; “ the night’s bad enough, but I'll 
try the road again.” 

*“ You'll find it a bad one, sir; and ten to one but the waters are 
out, and the way flooded, or the Dart would have been here before 
this ; let me persuade you, sir.” 

* Your liquor, good friend,” I answered, “ would be a better persua- 
sion than your words, if any thing could prevail, but I must on;” 
and that said, I wished him a good night, and giving the reins a jerk, 
pushed homewards at a smart trot. It was truly a dismal night, and 
as an Irish friend of mine said of a similar one, “ every hour it im- 
proved momentarily for the worse,” till the rain blew in my face in 
clouds; the road was swamped, the wind roared, whistled, and 
howled, the thunder growled, and the lightning played about my 
stirrup-irons, or flashed on me the brightness of day, and then lett 
me in almost chaotic darkness. I had not proceeded two miles, when 
I began very grievously to repent me of my obdurate refusal of my 
host's hospitality ; but false shame, that sister of sin and folly, pre- 
vented me from turning my horse’s head, and seeking the shelter I had 
left: meanwhile every step I advanced the storm came on more and 
more fiercely, till it amounted to a hurricane, and the horse could scarce- 
ly proceed for the violence of the wind, which almost shook me from 
the saddle, and the water, which already reached over his fetlocks ; 
so that it was with no little pleasure, that, after beating five miles 
through the tempest, my eye caught a glimmer of light, which played 
through the crevices in the shutters of a post- house, on ———— moor. 
Thoroughly drenched, even to the innermost cuticle of my skin, | 
gladly drew up at the door, and committing my quadruped compa- 
nion (no less anxious than myself to shelter his head) to the care of 
the landlord, I made a dart into the house, and quickly ensconced 
myself in the farthest corner of the kitchen settle: a small knapsack, 
unbuckled from my saddle, furnished me with dry stockings, linen, 
and trowsers, to which the landlord, in his charity, adding a smock 
frock, 1 was soon as comfortable as a bishop, and at much less ex- 
pense. A cigar, and a mug of punch, brewed by my own hands, to- 
gether with the assurance of a bed, a luxury which, under worse 
circumstances, I have often been compelled to dispense with, com- 
pleted the measure of my felicity, and I blessed my stars for having 
secured me such a haven. “ A very bad night, sir,” said somebody, 
as I set down my tumbler, after a most plebeian libation. Now, the 
donning of the frock and the compounding of the punch, had so 
engrossed me, that I had not perceived the other chinmey corner 
was occupied by a jolly, genteel, demi-rotund, red-faced, dapper 
little man ; and as I assented to the remark, I apologized to him for 
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not having noticed him before. ‘“ Don't mention it, sir,’ he said; 
“but you've had a taste of the weather though,” &c. &c. &e. And 
so we common-placed in very neighbourly fashion, till a rumble was 
heard at the door, and presently, two dripping strangers presented 
themselves, to share the comforts of a roof and a blazing coal and log 
fire. ‘The one was a man of the middle size, about forty years of 
age, dressed in black, and wearing a brown great coat; the other 
was tall, of an erect figure, and wore a large blue cloak, from which, 
and from his somewhat stiff carriage, 1 gathered that he was an army 
man. 

“ A most infernal night, this, gentlemen,” said the latter, ap- 
proaching the fire, and drawing his companion to it, “ and we've had 
some of the sweets of it, l assure you. I hope, William, my dear 
fellow, you will get no cold from it: this riding outside is all my 
doing.” 

“O no fear, Harry, I shall do well enough, and you are as wet 
as I am.” 

“QO as to me,” replied the soldier, “ that’s of no consequence, it 
is a part of my trade; but you must see and get those wet things off, 
and then I'll prescribe a modicum for you. Here, landlord, we can 
sleep here, I suppose ?” 

“ We have one spare bed, sir.” 

“ That will do for my friend ; and I can take a nap in your chimney 

99 
corner. 

“ No, no, Harry; you were up last night, and must want rest ; I 
am fresh, and can better dispense with sleep,” said his companion. 

“ Nonsense,” said the soldier, “ you shall have the bed. I am not 
particular on that score, and shall sleep as sound as a Hottentot on 
that settle ; so come let us change our clothes.” 

“ That is a kind-hearted fellow,” said my first acquaintance, when 
the strangers left the room; “ his companion seems of the church, 
and sicklied o’er with melancholy. I like to see that brotherhood ; it 
is seldom the camp takes up so kindly with the church.” 

“ Yet,” said I, “it isa conjunction that should benefit both; the 
soldier may teach the priest to know the world, and the priest the 
soldier to know himself.” 

“ True, sir,” remarked the stranger; “ but, hark, the storm is 
bringing us a reinforcement.” And, as he spoke, another coach stopt 
at the door, and while it was rattling past the window off again, a tall 
spare man, with an affected gait, savouring of pomp and ease, strode 
up to the fire, with an old portmanteau in his hand, and bowing 
lightly to me and my fellow inmate of the chimney as he approached, 
spread his legs before the fire, took off his hat, shook the exterior 
wet, which could find no further room in or under his worn surtout, 
from off it, by a jerk off his shoulders, and spread his benumbed 
fingers, first relieved from the embraces of a pair of white-worn black 
kid gloves, over the blaze. After him a short, round, red-nosed, hard- 
featured man, in a very scanty plaid cloak, and a broad brimmed hat, 
black small-clothes, and no gaiters to cover his grey worsted stock- 
ings, waddled towards the cheering element, as fast as he could 
shuffle upon the splay-footed bandy legs that supported him. 
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“ For God's sake, my dear sir,” said the former, addressing the 
latter, “ Buckingham, that cloak of yours, off with it; let the 
girl fill her copper with soft water, for the next wash from it—‘a 
ducat to a beggarly denier,’ but it holds a kilderkin: it retains the 
wet as perfectly as a cistern, and, carefully kept, would i insure an entire 
supply of fresh water through a voyage to China.” 

“ Ye're no jist a’thegither that much wrong, sir; I believe it 
might not be wholly subversive ms 

“ Off with the cloak, man!” reiterated the first speaker. “ Of all the 
bodily ills that flesh is heir to, beware of the lumbago; off with it, if 
you value your locomotive powers.” 

“ Weel, sir, I am greatly obleegit to you for your advice,” said 
the short man, as he slowly drew the cherished garment off and laid 
it smoking and sweltering like a newly flayed sheep-skin on the 


ground; * but with regard to the lumbago, I have no great dread of 


it. It is without doubt established, that a great proportion of the dis- 
eases wherewith the human race is afflicted, are most times the 
result either of a belief in their existence, and the dread of their 
communication, than of any weakness or predisposition in our consti- 
tution to receive them, or any ability in them to impart or diffuse 
themselves. The Roman youth could rush, reeking from the toils of 
martial exercises, or of their laborious games, into the cold waters of 
the Tiber ; and the Scots, scarce a century back, could stretch their 
kilted limbs upon the mountain snows, night after night, to rest ; but 
when did ye ever hear o' a Roman or a Gael that had lumbago ? 
moreover, I opine, and I'll undertake to prove i’ the course of one 
hour's airgument 

“ Spare us the argument, my dear sir, and I'll admit all proved at 
present. 1 opine, and I'll undertake to prove, without an argument, 
that the least drop in the world of brandy will comfort our frail tene- 
ments more than all the arguments of the Iliad; that i is the argumen- 
tum ad hominem in these cases; what say you, sir?” continued the 
spare man, as he laid his own emptied glass on the table, and handed 
down his fellow traveller's. ‘ But here we have more guests,” he said, 
as the soldier and his friend re-entered. As the gentlemen got near 
the fire, “ A bad night, gentlemen; but you seem, fortunately, to- 
lerably a —travelled inside, I presume—safest way—I generally do 
myself—v; ariable climate ours—you had better draw nearer the fire.” 

* Don't trouble yourself, sir,” said the soldier, i interrupting him, “ you 
are more in need of it’s warmth than we are ; we have already changed.” 

“© indeed, fortunate for you that you travelled with a change— 
the safest way—I generally do myself; but, the fact is, I am a humble 
and unworthy member of the histrionic profession—a manager—and 
not contemplating this sudden resolve of the weather, I had sent my 
wardrobe on with my company to ———.” 

“ But, sir,” said the officer, “ in the state that you and this other 
gentleman are, you will be dead with the rheumatism or lumbago 
before the morning.” 

“Why, I rather think,” said the tall man, “that may be the case 
with me; but my worthy friend here, if he will permit me so to style 
him, denies the existence of lumbago.” 
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“ Well, but,’’ continued the officer, “ if you have not a change, 
you had better go to bed.” 

«“* Commencez par le commencement mon ami,’ says Pantagruel, 
or as Mrs. Glasse has it, in her recipe how to prepare a goose, ‘ first 
get a goose, —there’s not a bed to spare in the house; to be sure, I 
have in my portmanteau a couple of dry suits, but they would hardly 
suit here.” We all begged him, with one voice, to waive all cere- 
mony, and consult his own and his companion’s health, “ Why, the 
fact is, gentlemen,” said the player, “ they are theatrical.” 

“ Never mind that,” we answered; “ and I,” said my opposite 
neighbour, “ can assure you, you'll see nobody here to-night, besides 
those now present.” 

_ “ Well, then, gentlemen, since you are so kind as to permit my 
travestie, I will avail myself of your goodness ; and if this good friend 
of mine will retire with me, I will accommodate him.” 

“1am greatly obleegit to you,” said the Scotchman, for such was 
the player's co-traveller, “ but did you not say the suits were the- 
aitrical 7” 

“ Why, yes,” answered the player, “ one is strictly so—that will 
do for me; but the other, although worn in character, is modern, 
and will hardly alter your figure.” 

“In that case,” replied the Scot, I will accept your offer wi’ many 
thanks.” And he followed the player, who left the room. In a few 
minutes the pair re-entered: the player was metamorphosed into 
Shylock, without a beard, and wearing a white night cap, while his 
companion had squeezed himself into a tight shrunk set of habi- 
liments, intended for Jerry Sneak; over which, with a view to 
screen his grotesqueness, he had thrown a grey duffle cloak, bor- 
rowed from the landlady ; and from under which his white head, small 
grey eyes, and rubicund visage, peered out, with a most provoking 
expression of sheepish inquisitiveness, his nose standing prominently 
forward in bold purple relief. 

“ Permit me, gentlemen,” said the player, as he entered, holding 
the other's hand aloft, “ to introduce to your favourable notice an 
artless novice, on his first appearance.” 

“Ah, weel, ye’s may laugh,” said the representative of the meek 
spouse, as his ear caught the cachinnatory greeting, which it was im- 
possible to restrain; “ but an ye'd been as wet and cald as mysel’, 
ye'd no ha stopt to mak an inspection o’ a set o’ dry claithes, an’ they 
were offert ye; an’ 1 am greatly obleegit to this gentleman, an’ the 
guid landlady, for their compassionate kindness.” 

“ Don't mention it, sir,” said the player; “ it is a happiness to be 
permitted to serve a person of your worth.” 

“That is vary kindly said, sir,” replied the Scotchman, “ an I am 
bound to say, ye hae done a great deal, in this Samaritan action, to- 
wards wiping off the prejudice I hae ever entertained against your 
claith and brethren.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the player, “ how fortunate shall 1 consider my- 
self, if I am permitted to be the humble instrument to uncloud your 
enlightened mind of one dark or unworthy sentiment. I own, sir, 
there is a common prejudice against those of my profession, but I 
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hold it an unjust one. We are called light and volatile, but it is by 
the study of the light and frivolous, pursued to please our revilers, 
and by a 1e constant assumption of widely varying characters, while 
other men act one part all their lives, that we become so. We are said 
to be bad pay—but who are paid worse than ourselves? we are said 
to be devotees of pleasure—pleasure! yes, like the race-horse and 
the hunter, we are devotees of pleasure; but ‘tis the pleasure of 
others. Pleasure! good God! why the worm even will disport it after 
a shower; the vilest things have their enjoyments; are we alone to 
be debarred from them? You should see us, gentlemen, at night, worn 
out, jaded, hungry, thirsty, and sleepless, dragging our weary way 
some mile or two, perhaps, or more, through frost, snow, rain, or 
hail, to the cold and dreary garret that awaits us: there see us (not 
resting) until the morning, without a meal; and when morning comes, 
without the money or the credit to procure one; the labours of our 
brains and bodies vainly bestowed. See us in the evening again, 
dressing in the cold and scathing blasts that whistle among the 
scenes—half suffocated with the stench of paint and lamp-oil; and 
then see us the next moment on the stage, personating, with de- 
spair in our breasts, reckless and bounding joyousness, dignified, 
calm, or rapturous bliss; you should see this, gentlemen, and then 
call us children of pleasure, if you can; or, if your hearts will permit 
you, blame us, that we sometimes snatch a wreath for our brows 
from oblivion.” “ Bravo! bravo!” rang round. “ In what I have 
said,” he continued, “ it will be understood 1 have spoken of the 
humble members of the profession ; but look even to the highest—by 
what a capricious tenure do they hold their prosperity ! The very chief 
of them to-day receiving hundreds for a performance—by the loss of a 
tooth, which may affect his utterance—a rheumatism, which may 
deduct a something from the steadiness or springiness of his gait—a 
corn, a cold, and a hundred other things, which would never inter- 
fere with the bread of any in another calling, is robbed in a moment 
of his subsistence. In ninety-nine of a hundred other avocations, a 
man who is disabled may have his labour performed by a substitute ; 
the actor must ever toil in his own person, and when he is unable to 
do that, he must starve, or subsist how he can. It is a sorry trade, 
gentlemen, and a laborious one in youth: we find excitement in it, 
and laugh perforce at it’s disagrémens ; but at my time of life, sir, the 
treadmill is a recreation compared with it. Would to God I had 
never ceased to be a cowherd, or had at least never quitted the 
waist of the Hell-hound! You seem surprised at these words,” he 
added, “ but I was not always what I am, and it is rather strange 
how I became so, as it is generally surprising to see on what almost 
imperceptible pivots our destinies turn. Perhaps it might not be un- 
amusing to you to have my history; and as we are met “here i in kindly 
fellowship, and the fire burns cheerily, I will relate it to you, if you 
will lend me your ears.” 

We gladly ‘assented to this, and thanked him heartily for the offer. 
The soldier drew out his cigar-case, and handing it to me, bade me 


help myself, inquiring whether I would share a bowl of punch with. 


him. I readily agreed, and the bowl being ordered, the player was 
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invited to join us at it; the officer's friend called for some wine and 
water; the Scot gave tongue for a mug of ale and a pipe; the gentle- 
man in the chimney-corner, bespoke a glass of hot brandy and water ; 
and the fire being stirred, the candles snuffed, pipes and cigars lit, 


_ throats cleared, legs crossed, and limbs finally fidgetted into com- 


fortable attitudes, our historian began. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A PLAYER. 


“Tt is now sixty-three years since I advanced, by the usual nine 
months’ march, into the bowels of this land. My father was one Job 
Dickson, and my mother, Nell, his wife. Old Job had, in his early 
days, been a soldier, and subsequently a tramper; but at the period 
of my history had subsided into something between a poacher and a 
pauper, while my lady mother had become eminent in the occult and 
other sciences, and dispensed pills and prophecies to the neighbour- 
ing nieves and serves. At seventeen, I was a strapping lad, but had 
given no distinct promise of what my career would be; my time, for 
the first ten years, after the attainment of my first lustre, having 
been spent in the inglorious toils of cow minding, bird scaring, and 
other agricultural pursuits, and my last two years having been past 
in that sort of independent dependence which the game laws and the 
poor laws conjointly produce and perpetuate; in fact, I, Job, junior, 
had learnt the art and mystery of snaring the hare; and acquired 
a taste for gin, and for the sweets of idleness, and might in time have 
attained to the honour of shooting a keeper, but for one of those 
accidents, which are continually turning the course of human life into un- 
foreseen channels. It so happened, that in one of my moonlight forays, 
I had made the acquaintance of a certain paragon, 'yclept Poll Rickets, 
and it also happened some short time thereafter, the overseer being of 
opinion that Polly waxed stouter than parish pay would enable her 
to do, caused her to be put to the question. Whereupon Polly cried, 
and blew her nose, and curtsied, and said, ‘ for sartin she was ruin- 
ated, and begged their honours’ pardon.’ It also happened that I heard 
of this, and also that I was particularly wanted by a short gentleman, 
who was inquiring for me with a sort of parental solicitude, saying 
he wanted me for a little job; so packing up all my personal property 
very carefully in my coat pockets, I set out one starry night from my 
father’s halls, without a word to any body, and fled for safety and 
for succour, to the great refuge for the destitute, London. Towards 
night-fall, on the fourth day after my flight, I reached Whitechapel 
church, completely knocked up. I did not, however, remain long in 
that condition, for at the next corner I was knocked down, and before 
I had time to get on my legs, I was bid to stand,and my pockets were 
emptied of two bad shillings, a lump of cold bacon, half a cotton 
handkerchief, a tin tobacco-box, (containing a lock of Polly's hair,) 
half an ounce of shag, and the ballad of Black-eyed Susan. 

“ This was rather a bad beginning, but I bore my loss with all the 
fortitude of my nature, simply cursing Poll, the justice, the overseer, 
and the other thieves; then drawing a smooth sixpence from the 
inside of my left shoe, I turned into a public-house, where the roise 
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promised me some amusement, and taking a seat in the tap-room, 
ordered half-a-pint of beer. I had not sat here long when I perceived 
that the rest of the company seemed all mighty familiar with each 
other, and soon after I observed they all wore the same dress, while 
from their conversation I learnt they were seamen. Now I had 
always an itching for adventure, and seeing no prospect of indulging 
it longer in orchards, preserves, or fish-ponds, I began to think of 
‘ courting danger on the deep.’ This thought had just struck me, 
when the company, with one accord, rose to depart. ‘ Come along, 
young man,’ said one, who went before the rest. ‘ Where be’st 
a-gooin’,’ said I, innocently, taking it for an invitation to a jollifica- 
tion of some sort, but I was soon enlightened; my pressing friends 
were the press-gang, and that day week I was entered on board the 
Hell-hound, at Portsmouth, about to sail with an outward bound East 
India convoy. 

“ Here I had the honour of serving his majesty in the capacity of 
a waister, during five months that our voyage lasted, but my talents 
were found not to be longer wanted. The captain, who had noticed 
me as an active chap, having lost his servant by the yellow fever, 
selected me to supply his place; and as I was fortunate enough to 
please him, and he said that I might be infinitely more useful to him 
with a little scholarship, he paid the schoolmaster to instruct me in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. This worthy was an old rum- 
drinking, swearing, tobacco-loving sinner, who reckoned both the law 
and the gospel secondary matters to grog and returns. ‘Go to hell, 
you stupid son of a w , at the same time squirting an ocean of 
decoction of pig-tail on my slate, was the paternal admonition that 
told me of an error ina sum. But he had gentle, winning moments, 
when he would strive, with the grace of a coach-horse in an opera- 
box, to be insinuating. Such were the times when I was besought to 
purify a neckcloth with my master’s soap, for some special occasion, 
or, on some of my frequent shore-trips, to provide him with some 
choice bit for his eternal mastications. The captain, my master, was 
a young sprig of nobility, a martinet in matters of coats and trowsers 
among his officers, and rather a good sort of devil-may-care fellow 
among his men; but amongst the women he was a devil and an angel, 
synonymous terms in intrigue; and I confess, his doings in that line 
often exercised my ingenuity. 

“ ¢ Job,” he said to me one day, about three years after I had en- 
tered his service—which I may truly say I preferred to the king’s— 
and while we were lying at Portsmouth, “take these two letters on 
shore, and tell Mrs. D. (his wife) that I can’t leave the ship to-day ; 
and mention to Miss Vickery that I'll dine with her this afternoon.’ 

«“ ¢ Yes, sir,’ said I, and I went on shore ; but meeting there unfor- 
tunately with a shipmate, I saw the bottom of a quartern measure so 
often, that at length I forgot the head of my orders, and gave a ten- 
der letter intended for the unmarried lady, and brim full of sweet 
recollections of past stolen joys, anticipations of others to come, 
and a word about the dinner, to Mrs. D.; and delivered to Miss 
Vickery a conjugal epistle, in which my master vowed never to set 
eyes again on the little impudent baggage, as he called herself, who, 
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by her arts and wheedling ways, had led him to give his dear wife 
offence, and concluding, as the lady’s maid told me, with a request 
that she would contrive to send him twenty pounds on board, to pay 
his servant, myself, who had taken care that he should owe me no- 
thing. I did not see the captain again that day, as, when I went on 
board again he was gone ashore ; but the next morning, when I went 
to get his clothes ready, I found him already dressed; and when I 
entered he rose, and shut the door, and sitting down with ominous 
composure, asked me, if 1 had ever been started. By the Lord Harry, 
Job, thought I, you've done some mischief in your cups ; the gratings, 
methought, were marching up to me on a couple of cat's forelegs, and 
I was so confused by the question, that I stammered out, ‘ No, I 
thank you, sir.’ ‘ None of your nonsense, d—n you, sir; if you never 
have tasted the cat, the service has not been fairly dealt with, and 
I'll see that reparation is speedily made. You were on shore yester- 
day?’ *‘ Yes, sir, by your orders.’ ‘And were you drunk, you black- 
guard, by my orders?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘ And what became of the letters 
I gave your’ ‘I delivered them, sir.’ ‘ You are a liar, he bawled 
at me—you are a liar! Mrs. D. has not had her letter, and Miss V., 
the other person, has not had her's.’ ‘1 declare to God, sir,’ I said, 
‘I saw both the ladies,’ for I did not yet know what I had done. ‘O 
you did,’ said the captain. ‘And pray who told you to couple my 
wife in that way? And you have never been started? Well, then, 
by G—:’ but here his words were arrested by the appearance of his 
wife, and along with her her brother and father, all wearing faces as 
long as handspikes. I rejoiced at the interruption, left the state 
room, and seizing a large portmanteau of my master’s, packed it full 
of my movables in all haste, went upon deck with it, and a letter in 
my hand, and telling the officer of the deck that I had the captain’s 
orders to take them on shore, got into a bum-boat alongside, was 
landed, mounted the top of a London coach, got off half way, took a 
cross road, purchased a great coat, travelled two days in a waggon, 
then got on another coach, and stopped, in the end, at Birmingham. 
Here I lay snug and quiet for a couple of days, when, having new 
rigged myself, I took a turn, and was looking in at a jeweller’s win- 
dow, when the sound of my name familiarly bawled in my ears, made 
me almost bolt through the glass. I dared not look round, but stood 
pilloried in the position I was accosted in, with my eyes staring out of 
my head, but seeing nothing, unless it was a sort of vision of boat- 
swain’s mates tucking their shirt-sleeves up. ‘Holloa, Job, why, 
damme, mun, art deaf?’ cried the voice again; ‘or hast forgotten 
Jack Driver?’ ‘Jack Driver!’ I exclaimed; ‘the Lord be praised ; 
give us your hand, Jack. I am so glad, I could take a lion by the fin.’ 
‘Ah, you're a good chap, I thought you'd be glad to see me; but 
what be’st a doing here—and where ha’ you been since you cut about 
Poll Rickets’ —_——- ?’ Now that was a question that I thought 
better unanswered ; so instead of satisfying Jack’s curiosity, I inquired 
what brought him there, and was told his legs and a recruiting ser- 
jeant. ‘Lord love you,’ said Jack, ‘I belongs to the Buffs; there 
warnt no good o’ staying at ———-; there’s a keeper in every field, 
and they've got stones to break in the Correction. ‘ And where's 
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father and mother?’ said I. ‘O they've tuk ‘em into the house. 
And your sister Sal's had a young un, and is gone out to wet nurse ; 
and Moll carries the meat out for Walker the butcher; but come, 
said Jack, ‘let us have a drop o’ summit, and I'll tell ye a sight o’ 
news ;’ so we turned intoa public-house which was at hand, and there 
we had so many sups, that in the morning I woke with a cursed pain 
in my head, and a shilling in my waistcoat pocket, which I was told 
had converted me also into one of the Buffs. I guessed rightly, that 
this was my friend Mr. John Driver's doings, but however, I cared 
little about it, for I knew not what to do with myself before, and I 
was at least sure again now of board and lodging; so I buckled to, and 
having fought the bully of the regiment, and ‘learnt my drill, I became 
pretty comfortable ; and as I was, thanks to the old fellow, my Mentor 
in the Hell-hound, a pretty fair scholar, I got on, till in the course 
of five years I came to be orderly clerk, and a sort of gentleman. 

“ It was then, after sundry minor amours, that I attracted the-eyes 
of a single lady, who lived opposite the barrack- gate at —, ina 
small house of her own. Now or never, I thought, Job, my boy ; if 
you lose this opportunity, you deserve to be shut i in durance, the rest 
of your life. So I smiled, and nodded, and winked, till I saw the in- 
side of the tenement, and once there, 1 vowed it should be mine; so 
I ogled, and whispered, and swore, and won the day—procured my 
discharge, and enlisted next day with Hymen. Well, I was in clover. 
Now my spouse was a widow, her first husband having been lost 
some years before on the coast of India; and she had a neat little 
property of about a hundred and twenty pounds a-year, and was as 
tight a little body, and as good a housewife, as any would desire—and 
very comfortable we were. Shortly after our marriage we removed 
from the town, and took a small farm, which just grew enough‘for 
our own consumption, and amused me. Then I had my*gunjand my 
dog, and a bit of a pony and chaise too, in which I and the little 
woman went to church, or to a merry-making; and for six years we 
knew no more of care than of the fifth wheel of a coach; but 





‘ All that’s bright must fade,’ 


* I had been alone to market one day, and returning, had‘taken_the 
saddle off the pony, and having slipped his bridle, had turned_ him into 
the grass, so that I got up to the house before it was known I was 
coming, when, on looking in at the kitchen window, I saw my wife 
with her eyes shut, lying in the arms of a strange man; with one 
drive I knocked the door open, and rushing in on them, demanded 
what the scene meant, and who the gentleman was. I can’t describe 
to you what ensued—he was my wife’s first husband, returned after a 
ten years’ captivity among the Malays. Of course I had only to cede 
my right, which, after having taken a painful farewell of my@late 
loved partner, I did; but the shock of contending feelingsfunhinged 
her, and the dear little soul in two months sank into the grave. Heaven 
rest her! Her husband went to sea again, and I, at a loss what to do, 
spent day after day in planning, and replanning, and regretting? the 
happiness I had lost. One evening that I was more than usually dull, 
I went to the theatre, with a view of dispelling the despondent_ideas 
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that crowded on me, and took my seat in the front row of the pit. The 
play was Othello, but in the fifth act it was suddenly stopped, by the 
lady, who was very frail, intimating her fears, grounded on certain 
oft-time repeated threats, that her lord, who was very jealous, and 
especially so at this time, meant to enact the Moor, whom he repre- 
sented, to the life, by something more than simulating to smother, and 
she therefore refused to go on with the character. ‘The husband de- 
nied the charge, and swore it was only got up to work on the feelings 
of a wealthy haberdasher, who was in favour with his wife; but no- 
thing would satisfy the lady : she persisted she was marked out for 
murder, and however interesting it might be to a poetical enthusiast 
to die with Shakspeare’s words upon their lips, she felt a strong incli- 
nation, to live, even without Shakspeare. Of course all became con- 
fusion: the manager came forward and apologized—the husband ex- 
plained—a row ensued—the police was called in—the row became a 
riot—from a revolt ensued a revolution; the benches were torn up, 
and a party of ruffians, intent on theft, or any other villany, took the 
opportunity to gratify their natures, and, rushing on the stage, spread 
themselves through the dressing-rooms. Knowing the characters of 
some of these gentlemen, I seized a bar of iron that lay near, and 
jumping across the orchestra, followed the cries of women, which 
came from a distance, and in a few seconds found myself among three 
of the scoundrels who had forced into a room where two females 
were, and, after plundering it, and tearing the ear-rings even from 
their ears, were proceeding to the basest and grossest insults, when I 
sent my bar flying among them, and taking one of the ladies, who had 
tainted, in my arms, and seizing the hand of the other, I delivered 
them from the place by a small back door, and conveyed them to a 
neighbouring house, where they were in safety. The rest is briefly 
told. I was thanked, and warmly: the lady who had fainted, was 
young, and a beauty. I perceived it. She was the manager's 
daughter. I became a player to woo her—and in six months she 
was married to a peer. What I have seen, and what I have en- 
countered since, would be matter for as many volumes as Lopez de 
Vega wrote, and I reserve my memoirs for the highest bidder, follow- 
ing the example of all other great men.” 


( To be continued.) 
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BLESSINGS OF IGNORANCE, 


“ If ignorance be bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 


THERE are many things which have passed for ages as unquestioned 
truths, which, when examined with attention, and without prejudice, 
fade away “like the baseless fabric of a vision.” Such are the un- 
merited encomiums which have hitherto been lavished on knowledge 
and learning, and the equally undeserved reproaches that have been 
liberally bestowed on ignorance. It is my object at present to restore 
things to their proper places, and attach praise and blame where they 
are actually due. I shall therefore come immediately to the point, 
and endeavour, in relation to my motto, to prove that ignorance is 
really bliss, and that wisdom is consequently only folly. 

I ask, in the first instance, whether to be kept in ignorance of bad 
and unpleasant tidings, would not always be desirable ? for what is 
not known to a person, is pretty nearly the same as if it did not exist, 
with regard to him. If men were ignorant of the art of war, how 
many millions of throats would have been left whole, that have been 
cut since its discovery? If navigation had remained to this day un- 
known, old Ocean would have been spared much virulent abuse, and 
many outrageous epithets, bestowed on it by the poets, and an in- 
finite number of our fellow creatures would have been reserved for 
drier deaths on shore; of which opinion was certainly the ingenious 
author of that strikingly trite observation, that “a man who is born 
to be hanged, will never be drowned.” 

Brutus, Cato, Cassius, and other similar worthies, would never have 
fallen on their swords, if they had had none to fall on, as was perti- 
nently remarked to me the other day, by my friend Captain O’Dogherty, 
as I conversed with him on this subject. According to the popular 
apothegm— 


‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


Now, if a little learning, like avarice, be dangerous, how much 
more so must it be in a large quantity? And here let me observe, 
by the way, that my arguments are not directed against that species 
of natural ‘knowledge which comes, as it were, by instinct, such as the 
noble exercises of eating, drinking, walking, talking, and others, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate, but merely against the artificial 
discoveries which have been since introduced into the world, to the 
prejudic e of its denizens, by that ignis fatuus called human wisdom. 


What. in fact, have been the effects of the boasted inventions of 


modern times? The compass, one of the most important, has done 
little else than allure more persons to sea, and consequently to perish, 
than formerly. Gunpowder has only succeeded in enabling us to de- 
stroy our fellows with greater facility, greater noise, and at a greater 
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distance. The telescope wears out our eyes by inducing us to pore 
continually into the heavens. 

Printing is still worse ; it is a vehicle for false doctrines, dangerous 
opinions, and impudent slanders; it has caused thousands to prove 
themselves imbecilles before the public, who were before only known 
as such in their own families ; it spoils much good paper, which had 
far better have remained in its original state of rags, and have been 
bestowed to cover the nakedness of the poor. 

Gas, which, thank Heaven, is as yet confined to the large towns, is 
an invention of the evil one, for lighting thieves to their prey in the 
night, and corrupting the sober citizen on his way home, by exposing 
to his view many scandalous scenes, which were formerly hidden 
under the convenient veil of darkness, or at worst but indistinctly 
seen by the faint glimmering of a whale oil lamp; now there is not a 
frail fair one to be met with from Hyde Park Corner to Shoreditch, 
whose charms may not be seen to more advantage at midnight than 
at midday. O tempora, O mores ! 

As for steam, it has its peculiar disadvantages, and my particular 
dislike; it blows up ships and blows down houses; it keeps all who 
have to do with it in perpetual hot water, wastes much fuel which 
might more rationally be employed in cookery, and will, I trust, soon 
end where it began—in smoke. 

I could support my position by innumerable examples from history, 
but, being pressed for time, shall content myself with the few that 
follow, which will serve as well as a thousand. As long as the elder 
Brutus passed for a fool, he lived in perfect peace and security in the 
court of king Tarquin the Second, but he no sooner discovered himself 
to be as wise as his neighbours, and procured the banishment of the 
aforesaid sovereign, than he was knocked on the head for his pains. It 
had been happier for Demosthenes and Cicero, as Juvenal very justly 
observes, had they been ignorant of the oratorical art which brought 
them both to untimely ends. The famous Theodoric the Goth, con- 
queror and king of Italy, was unable to write his name, and he ac- 
cordingly, with great prudence, used a stamp for that purpose. lRe- 
cent discoveries have shown that all the vaunted philosophers of an- 
tiquity, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Aristotle, and others, entertained 
false notions, and were of course mere ignoramuses, which has greatly 
increased my respect for them; and it is my firm hope and belief, 
that succeeding ages will prove as much for many of the greatest 
geniuses of the present day. To descend to modern times, the 
famous Duke of Marlborough spelled extremely badly, but he held 
the sword better than the pen, and shook the grand monarque Louis 
XIV. on his throne. If F-———— the banker had not known how to 
write, he would never have been hanged at the Old Bailey for for- 
gery ; and in like manner, Dr. O-——— would not have visited our 
flourishing colonies in New South Wales for a similar reason. 

So much for the inconveniences of knowledge, which are soon 
enumerated ; but it would require a hundred tongues to proclaim all 
the blessings of ignorance. Nor need I have recourse to far-fetched 
reasons for the support of my theory ; the most rigid divine, the most 
dogmatic philosopher, will readily allow the unspeakable advantage of 
Feb. 1834.—vou. 1x.— NO. XXXIV. oO 
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being ignorant of vice; and as, unhappily, the vicious are far more 
numerous than the virtuous, it follows that ignorance, in this one 
respect only, would instantly correct most of the errors and imper- 
fections incident to our species. In many other instances the value 
of ignorance is highly conspicuous ; if a culprit, on being brought to 
trial, be ill-advised enough to confess any knowledge of the fact 
charged against him, it is a hundred to one but it will go hard with 
him: but mark the reverse; he has only in the first instance to plead 
ignorance, and afterwards to prove it, to obtain an honourable ac- 
quittal. In no country is greater reverence paid to ignorance than 
in England; the verdict of our grand juries sets its importance in a 
clear light; if it be the intention to absolve the prisener, it is effected 
by the mere use of the word ignoramus, which some profound law- 
Latin scholars have taken to signify, that the jury discharged the 
accused because he appeared to them to be an ignoramus, being 
something equivalent to benefit of clergy. For my part, I rather in- 


cline to the opinion, that the expression alludes to the ignorance of 


the jury as to the crime charged: be that as it may, the reader may 
understand it in which sense he pleases, the beneficial effects of igno- 
rance to the prisoner are equally clear in both. Nothing, to give 
another instance, can be more unpleasant than to be reduced to the 
uncomfortable dilemma of being obliged, by an able antagonist, to ac- 
knowledge an unpleasant truth, which I fancy we have most of us at 
times experienced ; now, ignorance is an impenetrable armour against 
this inconvenience: the heaviest artillery of argument, the sharpest 
shafts of wit, are repelled or blunted against its impassable mail. Ig- 
norance stands like a vast rock in the midst of the ocean, which beats 
back the unruly waves which dash themselves to foam against its 


rugged sides. No logic can entangle, no argument stagger, no proof 
persuade the ignorant; the thunders of eloquence, the lightnings of 


ridicule, are alike unavailing. 
** Thrice is he armed who hath his brain-pan thick.” 


Ignorance is moreover dignified, for it cannot be perturbed ; it is 
resolute, for it never retracts an opinion ; it is courageous, for it does 
not know when it is in danger ; it is happy, for it is contented with 
itself; and, superior to others, or, what comes to the same, thinks itself 
so, for it despises them: lastly, a striking proof of the superiority of 
ignorance, is the number of its followers; the learned are few, the 
ignorant many; and if there be any truth in the old adage, “ similis 
simili gaudet,” to enjoy to perfection the society of our fellows, we 
should endeavour to resemble them; and, with this view, I recommend 
my readers to forget as speedily as possible all they remember, and 
to unlearn all they have been taught, until in process of time they 
may have the happiness and satistaction of becoming as ignorant as 
their humble servant, 


PARADOX. 


— 2 


<7 rey. 


TURKEY AND ITS RELATIONS. 


Tue rise and fall of empires attract more attention than their inter- 
vening years of ste sady prosperity. The numerous works on Tur key, 
which have lately issued from the press, are symptoms of its appr oach- 
ing dissolution, rather than proofs of its actual importance. Macfar- 
lane, Madden, Slade, and a host of travellers, have employ ed their pens 
in describing the present state of the Ottoman empire. With one 
universal voice these authors predict its fall: its dismemberment is 
spec ‘ulated on as an inevitable event, and foreign powers are accused 
of looking out for their share in the spoil. 

The Moslem himself, believes that his hour is almost come; he 
thinks that the kingdom of Othman is passing away—the conquerors 
who bowed the city of Constantine are doomed, in their turn, to stoop 
to a northern invader. Predestination checked his excitement in the 
triumph of victory, and now bears up his spirits in the day of misfor- 
tune. Fatalist as he is, he awaits with a dignified resignation the 
coming events: he sees province after province torn from the empire, 
and makes no effort to arrest the spoiler’s progress. Such is the 
apparent apathy, or real resignation of the Turkish people, that from 
them no spontaneous movement can be expected. They leave all to 
chance; whether the current lead on to fortune, or bear down to 
misery, still, with the current they go. One restless spirit alone dares 
to stem the torrent, and, by bold innovations tries to divert its course. 
Mahmoud has ventured the dangerous experiment, and, as he suc- 
ceeds or fails, will be deemed the renovator or destroyer of Ottoman 
greatness. Little has been the assistance rendered, and great the 
opposition made to his undertaking. Those who retain their fanati- 


cism, recognize in the sultan’s reverses the vengeance and the rod of 


Heaven to punish his mistreadings. Those who have cast off ancient 
prejudices are bewildered by the novelty of their situation; they 
make no calculations for the future, but submit blindfold to their des- 
tiny. The sovereign alone seems to have a final object, and employs 
the present to secure the future. Until now, however, his daring 
measures have been generally considered as tending to precipitate 
rather than retard the downfal of his empire. But the time to judge 
has not fairly come. The renovation of an entire people is not 
effected by the single stroke of a magician’ s wand. Improvement is 
gradual. Its cultivation requires time in its progress. The ground 
must be cleared of luxuriant weeds before wholesome seed can be put 
in it, and present failure does not absolutely preclude final success. 
Mahmoud has advanced far in his hazardous innovations, but not far 
enough to enable us to foretell their probable result. That result will 
not depend more on the measures themselves than on the foreign policy 
which may accompany their adoption. The intrigue of Christian mo- 
narchs baulks the straightforward course of the Mahomedan emperor. 
He is at one moment oppressed by their combined hostility, and, at 


another, supported by their jealousy of each other. To prove this 
ov 
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true, we need only look back upon the gone-by history of the actual 
sultan, and mark the fatal effects whic +h external interference has had 
upon the inte ‘rnal affairs of his empire. We will enumerate the r: apid 
revolutions of his eventful reign, unravel the complicated conduct of his 
allies, and finally, sum up the i improvements whic th his unprecedented 
perseverance has already effected. With him began, and on him 
still depends for existence, the new system of Turkish organization. 

Tutored by Selim, Mahmoud adopted the policy, without possess- 
ing the ventlene ss, of the dethroned monarch. Narrowly escaping 
himec if trom assassination, he stained, with a brother's blood, the first 
step of the throne. From that hour to this he has held on his dan- 
gerous but daring course, hastening the fall of time-worn institutions. 
and endeavouring to raise better systems in their — The com- 
mencement of his reign was auspicious. By courage or by craft he 
succeeded in dispe ling the clouds which had completely lk irkened the 
political horizon. ‘The Mamelukes were destroyed, the Afghans 
chastised, Widdin Basi ul submitted to his authority, the dere-be ‘Vs 
were extirpated, the Wahabs punished, and the keys of the holy city 
laid at his feet.” Mr. Urquhart observes that the afflictions of ‘Tur- 
key sprang from pride. * It required,” he continues, * the most 
complete prostration of natural haughtiness to enable her to emerge 
from her former torpor, and ri adically to cure her political disorgani 
zation.” A mind of extraordinary firmness could alone undertake 
such a desperate task. The effort which failed under the gentle sway 
of Selim, was successful when executed by the veleution: hands of 
Mahmoud. ‘To him, the means were nothing, and the end all. Po: 
desperate evils desperate remedies are necessary. The janissary 
power, the right arm of the empire, was infected. Mahmoud pre- 
ferred to amputate the diseased member, than, by attempting a cure. 
to expose the entire body to contagion. In one night the Janissarics 
ceased to exist. “hus far reform advanced with rapid and successtul 
strides, but foreign war and domestic troubles came at last to thwart 
the sultan in his progress. A rupture with Persia and a revolution in 
Greece. The former only affected a distant provine e of his vast em- 
pire, but, from the latter, sprang an almost fatal series of evils. 

The immediate losses it entailed on the sultan’s forces Was not so 
great an evil as the foreign interference to which it eventually gave rise. 
Lett to itself, the Porte would have triumphed. Good effects as well 
as bad would have been produced by the struggle. The Mahomedan 
subjects were roused from their indolence, and the christian rajahs 
lost their monopoly of trade. Hitherto the Greek population had 
been mingled in equal numbers with the Turkish, and from the 
labour of the former the latter drew the necessaries of life. Their 
lands were cultivated, their ships manned, their manutactories worked, 
and their commerce carried on by Greeks. The Turks added little 
to the strength, and nothing to the wealth of the Porte: they were 
a burden to the government, and yet, on them the government relied 
as its only faithtul detenders. The Greek revolution put an end to 
this system of indolence. By depriving the Turks of their Greek 
assistants, it forced them to have recourse to their own exertions. 
The Osmanlee left the divan and the bath to stand at the helm or 
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toil at the plough. Inexperience produced, for some time, its baneful 
effects. Reverse followed reverse both at sea and on land. The 
insurrection was not the mere revolt of a province, but a revolution 
which spread throughout the empire. But perseverance at length 
triumphed, and betore the close of 1826, Turkey was able to dictate 
terms to her revolted subjects. Those terms might have been advan- 
tageous to the Porte, without being oppressive to the Greeks: the 
latter considered the former as their natural defenders against the 
tyranny of a pasha, or the cupidity of an Armenian banker. This 
protection could not be accorded as long as governorships of the 
provinces were sold to the highest bidders in the ¢ capital. But Mah- 
moud had already discarded the pernicious system of farming. By 
collecting the taxes directly, and fixing the salaries of his office rs, he 
removed the chief source of corruption, and silenced the voice of 
complaint. If, on resuming their allegiance, the Greeks had resumed 
their system of munic ipal governments, the Porte would have had 
little difficulty in organizing this part of its subjects, and these sub- 
jects would have hi 1d no motive to abuse the Porte. ‘The occ upation 
of the Morea would have employed the restless mind of Ibrahim, and 
diverted his ambitious father from Asiatic conquest. Such were the 
brightening prospects of ‘Turkey, when, in an evil hour, the treaty of 
July was signed. Then came the intrigues of diplomacy, the bad faith 
of allies, the open hostility of Russia, and the un: availing friendship of 
England. The work which had cost six years of bloodshed to erect 
was defaced ina day. Ibrahim’s victories—the sultan’s expenditure— 
all were annulled. When neither wealth nor worth remained in 
Greece, the powers met in conference, and the treaty of July was 
signed. Stapleton’s Life of Canning shows by what unjust and 
crooked paths that treaty was obt: ained. There, the reader will find 
the tedious negociation which the fore ign secretary entered into with 
the courts of Constantinople and Pete rsburgh the successive embas- 
sies of Lord Strangford, Stratford Canning, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington—the minor but underhand intrigues of Austria—Greek pre- 
tension, Russian duplicity, and ‘Turkish stubbornness. 

The polic: y of Engl ind demanded the preservi ation of the Ottoman 
empire: it required that a power should exist in Turkey, strong 
enough to repel northern aggression, but too weak to interfere with 
the maritime powers of the Mediterranean. ‘This was the object Mr. 
Canning had in view, and the end he sought for in his negociations. 
Ile saw that Russia waited but the opportunity to undertake her law- 
less e@ nterprise. He knew that Turkey possessed resources, but those 
resources wanted developement. Mahmoud was willing to reorganize 
the power of’ his people, but tranquillity was necessary for so vast a 
design. Peace and time could alone restore the e ‘xhausted stre ngth 
of the Ottoman empire: without these, it were in vain to expect any 
successful resistance from her: with them, she might again become an 
effectual check to Russian aggression. In securing his object, Mr. 
Canning urged the Porte to concessions rather than imposed forbear- 
ance on the emperor. He knew it was difficult to persuade the former, 
but thought it impossible to dictate to the latter. The only means 
of preserving peace was to remove from the Czar all pretext of mak- 
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ing war. With this persuasion, Mr. Canning acknowledged the claims 
of Russia, and offered the influence of England to obtain their satis- 
faction. In doing so, he exhausted his interest with the divan, but 
did not stop the complaints of the claimant. Russia had long kept 
the Porte in constant suspense: no sooner was one demand granted 
than she preferred another. When she had no pretext for open hos- 
tility, she still refused to renew the forms of friendship. The treaty 
of Ackerman did not satisfy her. By removing one cause of com- 
plaint it only made her exaggerate another. The other was the Greek 
rebellion. That question, which, but for the jealousies of European 
powers, would have long been settled, had afforded subject for nego- 
ciation and intrigue during the last six years. So complicated were 
the relations between the negociating parties, and so apparently incon- 
sistent their conduct, that the sultan could neither rely on their faith 


nor fathom their designs. England acted like the obsequious friend of 


her northern ally. Her ambassador toiled hard on behalf of Russia; 
he obtained favours for Sardinia, and seemed to neglect no interests 
but those of his own country. While professing friendship to Turkey, 
England advocated the pretensions of her rival. She avowed to the 
Porte her disapproval of Russian aggression on the north, but de- 
clared to the divan her co-operation with that power in the south. 
By this system of temporizing, Mr. Canning hoped to preserve peace. 
Adventitious circumstances favoured his views for awhile. Alexander 
was moderate in consequence of the revolutionary spirit abroad, and 
Nicolas was obliged to lower his tone on account of disturbances at 
home. These motives disappeared, and with them the peaceful pro- 
fessions of Russia. War was advocated in the council of St. Peters- 
burgh. The genius of Canning delayed, but could not avert, the 
evil hour. <A pretext was found in the struggle which still lingered 
on in the Morea. The deteated Greeks looked with confidence for 
foreign assistance : the Turks rejected the peaceful advice of England, 
on the high authority of Austria. That power, ever wily but suc- 
cessful in its policy, disavowed, by its conduct, the very principle on 
which England recommended mediation. A party to the Holy 
Alliance, the cabinet of Vienna declined a participation in the mea- 
sures which the most powerful member of that alliance unblushingly 
adopted. Prussia had embraced the same political faith as Russia, 
but escaped the charge of inconsistency, by imitating the neutral con- 
duct of Austria. Puzzled by the conflicting opinions and contradictory 
conduct of European powers, the sultan distrusted their professions, 
and declined their mediation, until pressed in the extreme. He knew 
not to what end Russia would carry her demands, nor how long Eng- 
land would counsel concession. He could gather little from their 
diplomacy, but that their policy depended upon expediency, and that 


with new circumstances, they adopted new principles of action. 


Trusting that his rapid movements would outstrip their tardy nego- 
ciations, he delayed, as long as possible, the treaty of Ackerman, and 
proceeded, in spite of remonstrance, to the subjugation of Greece. 
Che last was nearly accomplished by the rising army of his vassal, 
Mahomet Ali. A small squadron under Tahir Pasha had joined the 
Egyptian fleet. Napoli Maina, and a few of the islands, alone held 
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out. Lord Cochrane's services were null, and General Church re- 
mained without an army. The seven years’ war was drawing to a 
close, when the high powers interfered, and signed the fatal treaty of 
July. 

The treaty of July was followed by acts of equal folly and injustice. 
While professing to be neutral, the allies acted as belligerents ; nego- 
ciations with the Porte were broken off when negociations in that 
quarter were most necessary ; the ambassadors were withdrawn when 
no war against the sultan was declared; and, as if to complete the 
confusion, the Greeks were allowed to take the field. The next year 
went a great way to undo what the previous year had done. The 
combined squadrons parted company, negociations with the Porte 
were renewed, and, though no alteration took place in the sentiments 
of the sultan, the ambassadors returned to their posts. Russia, in the 
meanwhile, stalked with sure and rapid strides towards the object of 
her ambition. ‘The treaty, which was intended to keep her from her 
prey, was the very means of bringing ‘t within her reach. The 
twentieth of October was more than her most sanguine wishes could 
have calculated on. That day, which added so little lustre to the 
L:nglish arms, bore down the main bulwark of the Ottoman empire. 
Without a fleet to support an ascendancy in the Black Sea, the 
northern provinces lay open to the first invaders. Russia could not 
resist so fair an opportunity. She threw off the mask of moderation 
which she had worn for so short a time, and boldly came forth in all 
the colours of exorbitant ambition. With no right, or colour like to 
right, she seized on the unprovided principalities, sent additional 
forces to the Mediterranean, and strained every nerve of her powerful 
arm to grasp the vast capital of her rival. All her promises were 
broken in succession: the treaty of July was infringed: by that treaty 
she engaged to act solely as a negociator between the Porte and its 
revolted subjects: her invasion of Turkey showed how scrupulously 
she kept this promise. In the next place, she tried to qualify her 
former declarations, and agreed to waive her right as a belligerent in 
the Archipelago: a few months had not passed, when she broke 
through this second, as she had done her first engagement. A Rus- 
sian fleet blockaded the Dardanelles; the Balkan was passed, Adria- 
nople was taken, and Constantinople itself lay open to the enemy's 
approach. Then, and not till then, England showed herself awake 
to her own interests; she entrusted her ambassador with additional 
powers, and, by a tardy intervention, saved the Ottoman empire from 
a catastrophe, which otherwise was inevitable. The treaty of Adria- 
nople was signed; Russia obtained more than she could have anti- 
cipated when retreating (in the previous year) from before Choumla 
and Silistria, but less than she might have demanded, when trium- 
phant at the gates of Constantinople. This protracted war displayed 
to Europe the relative merits of the contending armies, or rather, the 
great imperfections of both. The Turkish empire was attacked at 
the very moment its means of resistance were at the lowest ebb. 
Civil war and vast expenditure had thinned its ranks and reduced its 
treasure. The Janissaries were no more; they, on whom the empire 
depended for external defence, were now become the deadliest ene- 
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mies to its very existence. The raw levies which were destined to 
replace these Praetorian bands, had not yet advanced far enough in 
their new system to supply, by discipline, the loss of fanaticism. Na- 
varin had swept from the seas the flag of the crescent. Although 
shackled by these circumstances, Turkey was able to resist for a time 
the long prepared attacks of Russia. Ibraelon, Silistria, Varna, suc- 
cessively arrested the invader's march : at each of these places Russia 

id dearly in men and in time the price of her conquest. Gieurgewo, 
Silistria, and Choumla are imperfectly fortified, but, either from the 
valour of the defenders, or from the ignorance of their assailants, they 
remained, at the close of the first campaign, in the hands of the 
Turks. Varna was taken with difficulty, and if the fall of that fortress, 
instead of the occupation of Adrianople, had induced the sultan to 
negociate for peace, the emperor could scarcely have assumed the 
tone of a conqueror. In an evil hour the sultan determined to try 
his fortune once more in the field. The second campaign began by 
the fall of Silistria. The grand vizier left Choumla, was out-ma- 
neuvred by the Russian general, and defeated in the well-fought field 
of Pravadi. Diebitch crossed the Balkan ; no opposition was offered. 
Defection in some instances, panic in others, made the Russian con- 
quest an easy one. The pasha of Scutari and the Albanian army 


remained inactive. In that army were centered the last hopes of the - 


sultan. The pasha proved traitor, and his sovereign succumbed. 
The treachery was not forgotten: Mahmoud never forgives. No 
sooner was peace restored, than he visited on the head of his rebel- 
lious vassal the full penalty of his crime. Thus began the war in 
Albania. The grand vizier was more successful against the revolted 
chiefs than in the gallant but impolitic action at Pravadi. The sul- 
tan’s forces triumphed. Order was once more restored, and Turkey 
expected, from the troubles in other countries, some breathing-time 
for herself. But a short interval was allowed her for repose. A new 


and more formidable enemy rose against the sultan in the person of 


his most favoured subject. Mahomet Ali had increased rapidly but 
silently in strength. ‘To intrepidity he added cunning. His schemes 
were ingeniously designed and boldly executed. Like Mahmoud, he 
had had his reverses, and like Mahmoud had persevered in his re- 
forms. His army was thinned in the Morea, and his fleet shared the 
fate of the Turkish squadron at Navarin. Unlike his sovereign, how- 
ever, he knew when to temporize and when to yield. While the one 
was struggling in vain against Russia, the other was recruiting his 
forces in peace; so that, when the Porte was exhausted after its 
defeat, Egypt had a well-disciplined army, and a numerous fleet at 
command, The opportunity was ripe. The satrap of Cairo broke 
into open rebellion, and sent his warlike son to conquer the provinces 
of Asia. Ibrahim performed with exactitude the task assigned. 
Syria submitted, and the chief towns of Asia Minor received, like a 
kind host, the invader and his powers. Hussein risked the existence 
of the empire in a pitched battle near Aidos. His forces were de- 
feated, and the vizier himself made prisoner. All further resistance 
was in vain, The sultan had no hope of saving the throne but in 
foreign assistance. The high powers were separately invited to come 
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forward. An ambassador was appointed to the court of St. James's, 
but the Porte asked in vain for support from its ancient ally. France 
seemed to be as undecided as England was indifferent. Her indivi- 
dual interests encouraged a close alliance with Egypt; her European 
policy demanded the integrity of Turkey. She hesitated which side 
to adopt, and lost the opportunity of befriending either. She pro- 
fessed generous intentions at Alexandria, used violent language at the 
Porte, and ended by being distrusted at both. The apathy of Eng- 
land, and uncertainty of France, drove the sultan to adopt the last 
and most humiliating course. He called on his late enemy for help, 
and his late enemy answered the appeal. Russia flew to his assist- 
ance, and Turkey obtained at the hands of her natural rival the aid 
she had been denied by her ancient allies. A Russian fleet cast an- 
chor in the Bosphorus, and a Russian army landed near Scutari. 
The great game of diplomacy was played. England, France, and 
Russia, were the parties engaged; the existence and alliance of Tur- 
key'the stakes they played for. Russia rose the winner. Nicolas 
gained more by mediation than he had obtained by arms. Turkey 
was delivered from the influence of France and England, and hence- 
forth must depend solely on Russia. The policy of the latter is clear 
and easily understood. Had Mahomet Ali completed his conquest, 
he would probably have placed his son on the throne of the sultans, 
and reorganized the Ottoman empire. Turkey and Egypt combined, 
would have formed a formidable neighbour to Russia. With a new 
dynasty would have begun new relations with foreign powers. Rus- 
sia would have lost her influence at Constantinople, and England and 
France been once more the two favoured nations. Such would have 
been the probable results of Mahomet Ali’s conquest. The cabinet 
of Petersburgh foresaw the consequences, and, by a timely interference, 
forestalled them. ‘Too weak to be a dangerous enemy, Turkey has 
become the useful friend of Russia. A treaty offensive and defensive 
makes the former an impregnable defence to the southern frontier of 
the latter. In case of a rupture with either of the maritime powers, 
the sultan closes the Dardanelles, and the Black Sea is inaccessible. 
Satisfied with these advantages, Russia foregoes her claim to an in- 
demnity for the expenses of her expedition. Such are the results of 
Count Orloff’s mission. 

Mahomet Ali, in the meanwhile, signs a glorious peace. In return 
for a nominal allegiance, he obtains the independent sovereignty of 
the conquered provinces. Syria and Adana, Candia and Cyprus, are 
wrested from the dominion of the Porte, and added to the viceroyalty 
of Egypt. A new Mahometan kingdom is called into existence. 
The provinces which languished under the rule of Turkish emissaries, 
may rise into a powerful nation, when concentrated under the imme- 
diate government of an active prince. Mahomet Ali, who rose from 
spy to pasha, erects a new throne, and founds a new dynasty. Mah- 
moud, at once his sovereign and his rival, yields, for the first time, to 
a rebellious vassal. He, who swept from the earth the entire family 
of Ali Pasha, clads in a pelisse of authority the ambitious son of Ma- 
homet Ali. Nothing but stern necessity could bow that haught 
mind to such a humiliating course. In all previous broils, his spirit 
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bore itself with unrelenting severity to the last. Whether against 
Greeks or Albanians, the pasha of Scutari, or the pasha of Bagdad, 
Mahmoud was still the same inflexible, uncompromising avenger. 
Tyrant as he is, he has the qualities which make tyranny less odious. 
Courage and perseverance, patience and diligence, are the striking 
features of his character. Even now, when robbed of half his empire, 
and bound to a foreign power, he tries to consolidate his strength, 
and persists in his reforms. Those reforms stand a fairer chance of 
succeeding at present than at any former period. The treaty with 
Russia secures internal tranquillity to Turkey for the next eight 
years. In eight years time new customs will have taken deep root, 
and all traces of discarded systems disappeared. The young recruits 
will have grown into practised soldiers, and those who have been sent 
to study in foreign countries, returned to instruct their own. If these 
causes produce their expected effects, Turkey may yet look forward 
to a day of prosperity, and her present debasement may become the 
means of her future rise. Should that day ever dawn when the 
crescent shines once more over a powerful people, it will be by en- 
forcing reform, and not by recurring to obsolete uses, that the reno- 
vation will be effected. 

No power on earth can restore the fallen institutions of Turkey. 
Mahmoud, or Mahomet Ali—it matters not which holds the sceptre 
—both have favoured innovation, and the one as well as the other 
must force the new system into practice. This line of policy is less 
a subject of choice than of necessity. It were impossible to rebuild 
the gothic structure which time, as much as the sultan, has reduced 
to ruins. Those who upbraid Mahmoud with the bold steps he has 
already taken, know little of the previous state of Turkey, and under- 
stand that little ill. A change was required by the actual state of 
things. Had the sultan been the greatest stickler in the world for 
antiquated usages, he must have sacrificed his prejudices, or have 
sacrificed himself. It required daring like Mahmoud’s to grasp into 
his hands the reins of government, and obstinacy like his to hold them 
firm. The times were stirring. Foreign war thundered at the gates 
of the capital, and domestic broil burst out beneath the wall of the 
seraglio. Still he held on his course. Sanguine or persevering, he 
stood amid the dangers with unshaken nerve and unabated courage. 
Tenacious, rather than politic, he played the game with Russia to the 
last cast. The enemy were at Tchorloo, but with an unflinching 
hand he crushed the conspiracy which had broken out in Constanti- 
nople. Had the Janissaries been in existence, they would have sa- 
crificed sultan after sultan, accompanying every reverse in the field 
with a corresponding massacre in the capital. Each successive hard- 
ship, caused by an expensive and protracted war, would have called 
forth an ebullition of popular irritation. Mahmoud’s previous policy 
prevented similar occurrences. He suppressed the sanguinary habits 
of his subjects, though at the expense of their martial prowess. The 
individual character of the Turk has suffered by it, but the country 
at large has been the gainer. , 

The day which saw the slaughter of the Janissaries, has proved the 


dawn of civilization in Turkey, and may have been the birthday of 
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her future greatness. Since that day, Constantinople has presented 
the strange picture of a people, not only undergoing a political revo- 
lution, but adopting a change in their private habits and very system 
of thinking. So fast is this spirit of innovation working, that most of 
the errors which Mr. Walpole considers as the causes of the decline of 
this once mighty empire are already removed. First, the existence of 
a military government in the capital; the Janissaries no longer exist, 
and, in their stead, a regular police has been organized. Secondly, the 
want of salutary regulations in the administration of its revenues. 
Much has been done to correct this evil, though more still remains to 
do. In many pashalicks, the pashas no longer farm the taxes as for- 
merly. The sultan collects his own rents, and has thus taken away 
from the governors the chief means of oppression. Still the admi- 
nistration of the revenues is very imperfect; and perhaps this error 
exists to greater extent than any of the others enumerated by Mr. 
Walpole. Thirdly, the interruption of the peaceable habits of indus- 
try by the numerous tribes and hordes of robbers. Mahmoud has 
made an incessant war on these lawless hordes, and, by dint of perse- 
verance and severity, has cleared the greater part of the country of 
the thieves which formerly infested it. He is, moreover, proceeding 
to disarm the people ; and there are as few murders and robberies in 
the upper part of the Turkish empire, as in any country in Europe. 
Fourthly, the difficulty of attending to all parts of this overgrown 
empire. The difficulty has been diminished by the loss of some of 
the more distant provinces, and the independence of others. Fitthly, 
the national and religious prejudices which operate on the great body 
of the people. These prejudices are daily disappearing ; and the fana- 
ticism which once belonged to the followers of Mahomet has been 
gradually cooled by time. Religious zeal, if it be not kept alive by 
controversy, or roused to energy by persecution, sinks into a state of 
inaction, which, while it seems to be a healthy repose, is the stealthy 
approach of death. Mahommedan fanaticism has slept so long, that 
it is unwilling to be disturbed in its slumbers, and, like a man over- 
come with cold, it may indulge in the deceitful stupor till the vital 
spark itself becomes extinct. Sixthly, the weakness displayed by the 
Porte towards the different pashas who defy its power. This was the 
case till the reign of Mahmoud began; but, since 4e has mounted the 
throne, pasha and bey have alike gone down before his persevering 
attacks. Of all the victims, Ali Pasha was the first and greatest; the re- 
bel chiefs of Albania have been the last. The feudal system has every- 
where disappeared, and the distant provinces depend now, more on the 
government at Constantinople, than in any former period of the Otto- 
man empire. Seventhly, the indolence, ease, and effeminacy, which 
the Turks have exchanged for the hardier and more manly qualities of 
their ancestors. New military establishments, and recent wars, have 
given a fresh impetus to the national spirit, and, kept alive as it is by 
the active mind of the present sultan, it may restore those hardier 
virtues which have for a time been dormant. Lastly, the indifference 
to science and art, and the little intercourse maintained with the civi- 
lized states of Europe. Sultan Mahmoud encourages both science 
and art; and not only enlists intelligent foreigners in his service, but 
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sends a number of Osmanlees annually to be educated in France or 
England. ‘ 

While we rejoice at these results of the sultan’s plans, we are far 
from giving unqualified praise to all his innovations. — Many of his 
measures Were premature, some useless, others impolitic. If he had 
abstained from interfering with the minor articles, (dress, &c.) the 
more important changes might have been introduced with more effect, 
and would certainly have been adopted with less reluctance. Mah- 
moud imitated the example set him by Mahomet Ali, but the success 
which attended the monarch’s innovations fell far short of that which 
crowned the attempts of his powerful vassal. The cause is evident ; 
peace favoured the one, war interrupted the other. The very triumph 
of improvement in Egypt argues the possibility of a similar success 
in Turkey. The Arab character may be more pliant than the Turkish ; 
the latter may be less susceptible of change, but, though the impres- 
sion may be difficult to make, it will be more durable when made. 
Great difficulties lay in both Mahmoud’s and Mahomet Ali's way, but 
most have been already removed, and those which remain are much 
exaggerated. We cannot join with those writers who condemn whole- 
sale every established system in Turkey, and deny that a Mahomedan 
is capable of melioration. History, nay, the passing events of the day, 
contradict the last assertion; and nothing but bigoted ignorance could 
suppose the former. There is something appropriate to the soil or 
clime, in the uses of even the least civilized people. 

The traveller who is so wedded to European customs, as to judge 
the east by the standard of the west, will find in ‘Turkey nothing but 
discrepancy and barbarism, despotism and effeminacy. He, on the 
contrary, who has shaken off the prejudices of education, will find 
something to admire in their system, and much that is delectable in 
their usages. He will even find policy in their government, justice in 
many of their laws, and wisdom in their mode of life. “The Mohamedan 
religion has been the common subject of attack, and the slow advance 
of the Turks towards civilization has been generally attributed to it. 
All religions are adapted to the manners of the age in which they are 
made, and require to be modified or altered according to the progress 


of society. The form of christian worship has passed through so: 


many changes, that, in the gorgeous fabric which demands at present 
the adoration of Europe, we scarce can discern the simple faith as 
preached by the apostles. The Turks, on the contrary, have pre- 
sery ed the original purity of their belief, and, till within the present 
reign, have stubbornly adhered to its antiquated uses. Thus the in- 
strument which, at the commencement of the Ottoman empire, raised 
it so rapidly to power, has become the very means of retarding its 
steps. The world is ever on the advance, and the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, as well as the outward forms of government, must alter with the 


times. Mahmoud is aware of this, and studiously neglects those ob- - 


servances which prevent the improvement of his subjects, or check 
his own ambition. Frequent fasts and distant pilgrimages suited the 
wandering tribes in the barren deserts of Arabia, but accord ill with 
the luxurious Osmanlees who dwell in the midst of plenty on the 
richly cultivated banks of the Bosphorus. No quarter to the unbe- 
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liever, and death for adultery, were necessary articles in a war, when 
the barbarous crusader lusted alike for the Moslem’s blood and the 
Moslem’s daughter ; but might be dispensed with in an age when 
change of prisoners, and polish of manners, have lessened the horrors 
of conquest, and curbed the licentiousness of conquerors. 

The Koran can never be a serious impediment to the civilization of 
its followers. ‘The interpretations of holy writ differ according to the 
taste of the age; and if the love of science should take hold of the 
Turkish Mahomedans, they will find as many precepts in behalf of 
learning, as they now pretend to find in opposition to it. There are 
other things, as well as religion, in the present system of Ottoman ad- 
ministration, which may be left unmolested by reform. Mr. Urquhart 
enters largely on the merits of the long-existing municipalities, and 
the practice of direct taxation. Free trade exists, to a certain extent, 
in the Ottoman dominions, and a vexatious octroi does not bear upon 
the inhabitants of the towns. A wise statesman will preserve the 
good there is in the actual system, however little that good may be ; 
he will not destroy all because a part is bad, but, weeding the abuses, 
and leaving the advantageous uses, combine what exists with what is 
to be added into a consistent whole. 

On the reigning monarch, and his individual character, depend the 
main hopes of ‘Turkey. He has precipitated his kingdom into that 
state, where it must either advance, or perish in a vain effort to 
retrace its steps. No pausing-time can be allowed. Turkey must 
overtake its neighbours in the march of civilization; for it can no 
longer entrench itself within the lines of obstinate barbarism. Fana- 
ticism is no match for science ; and the weapons of the seventeenth 
century will not serve in the nineteenth. A change was inevitable. 
Mahmoud anticipated the event. He preceded his subjects by a very 
little. ‘They must have soon adopted, per force, the course which he 
voluntarily imposed upon them. He still leads on with an unwearied 
step. His life has scarcely reached its zenith. Robust in constitu- 
tion, and temperate in his general habits, he may sway the sceptre for 
as many years to come, as he has already sat upon the throne. Should 
such be the case, he may then have completed at sixty the arduous 
task he began at twenty-two. Humanity hopes that the remainder 
of his work will not require those violent means which have marked 
the commencement. 

Dreadful indeed has been the past history of Mahmoud’s reign. 
The annals of the seraglio contain a rapid succession of public mas- 
sacres and private assassinations. In contemplating the monarchs 
character, we shudder at the man who could, day after day, sign the 
firman of death. He evinced some sympathy with human feelings 
towards his dethroned brother, but that sympathy was checked the 
moment it crossed his personal ambition. Not in the madness of 
passion, but prompted by cool calculation, he sealed the fate of the 
imbecile Mustapha. With a perseverance unparalleled in history, he 
hunted down the family of Ali Pacha. Even to the infant nephew, 
he punished the rebellion of the Albanian chief. All the services of 
Halet Effendi could not arrest his master’s hand, when his death be- 
came an act of policy. Yet it is from the blood-stained Mahmoud, 
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fratricide and destroyer as he is, that we must expect the regeneration 
of Turkey. His remorseless disposition, unhesitating firmness, and 
singleness of view, are the requisites of a successful renovator. Not 
wanton cruelty, but an undeviating line of policy, has filled the niches 
of the seraglio with dissevered heads. Poison, the bowstring, the 
executioner’s axe, and the assassin’s dagger, have been unsparingly 
employed; but not in one of the hundred cases where these means have 
been adopted, was personal malice the motive of the imperial mandate. 
Mahmoud has never acted from caprice; he corresponds little with 
the vulgar idea of an eastern despot. It is not from fits of jealousy, 
or in the recklessness of dissipation, that the bloody warrant is issued. 
He neither wars to crowd his harem with captive beauty, nor pilfers 
his subjects to surround his throne with luxury. His court is un- 
ostentatious, and his habits simple. One great but distant object is 
ever in his view, and to attain it, he cares little in what path he treads. 
To this firmness of purpose he adds an indifference to public opinion. 
His personal reputation does not influence his actions. Renown, be it 
for good or evil, the pomp of a mighty monarch, or the fame of a national 
benefactor, are not the unsubstantial rewards his vanity thirsts for. 
He neither seeks to win golden opinions from all sorts of people, nor 
to engrave for himself a fair name on the pages of history. He toils 
in silence, and secrecy is one of the characteristics of his disposition. 
Proud, but not vain, he consents to imitate, and has successfully fol- 
lowed the example of even a subject. Judging from the features 
which the regal purple allows us but imperfectly to discriminate, we 
consider Mahmoud’s character as well calculated for the arduous task 
he has undertaken. Constant to his object, not scrupulous of the 
means, and persevering in his efforts to attain it, he combines craft 
with courage, and patience with activity—he profits by experience 
and listens to advice—he dares to think, and only acts upon convic- 
tion. His mind is unshackled by prejudices, and his judgment is not 
blinded by zeal. From such a monarch, great and successful efforts 
may be still expected; he who has done much in the time of trouble, 
will effect more in a period of tranquillity. Unmolested by European 
intrigue, and released from Russian dictation, he may consolidate the 
remaining provinces, and give them an effective organization. Nor is 
the restoration of Egypt and Syria a vain hope. Mahomet Ali verges 
on eighty ; to Mahomet, Ibrahim succeeds: excess and hardship have 
wasted the soldier's constitution. Mahmoud’s healthy frame will pro- 
bably survive the rebellious pasha and his courageous son. With 
Ibrahim dies the last of Mahomet'’s offspring. The rest of his warlike 
family have already found a premature death in supporting the am- 
bitious views of their parent. The provinces possessed by Mahomet, 
and those governed by Ibrahim, will revert to the sultan in a more 
organized state than they were at the moment of separation. Moun- 
tain hordes subdued, independent beys reduced to allegiance, the 
populace disarmed, and a regular police established—the Egyptian 
government will effect in the distant pashalicks, what the Porte has 
done nearer home. Re-united, the at present divided parts of the em- 
pire will form a formidable whole. Should, however, they remain 
separate, each division has sufficient resources to constitute a power- 
ful and independent kingdom. M. T. S. 
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THE MODERN ESSAYIST. 
BY FELIX FLY-LEAP, ESQ. 


Your modern essay writer is one of the strangest beings between this and 
Boothia. His fancy is for the bijouterie of letters: a curious shell is more 
important in his eyes than a ship or a steam engine ; and a China tea-cup 
gives rise to as many speculations as the celestial empire itself. His 
fancy is like a barrel of gunpowder, that the least spark will set in a 
blaze: as for judgment, he utterly despiseth it. Old customs and old tra. 
ditions are his special favourites,—at least he says so,—and he is as gar- 
rulous about them as an old man on his gouty toe. He will hold forth 
for an hour on the delights of Valentine’s day, and has a thousand 
pretty posies for the occasion, which he lets off as surely as the time comes 
round. It is said, however, that he takes in no letters on or about the 
fourteenth of February without a scrupulous examination of their exte- 
rior; and no one is so cross with the postman when he comes with a 
bunch of these amorous epistles. Christmas day, Twelfth day, Easter 
Monday, Mothering Sunday, (as he delights to call it,) and all the other 
red-letter days, are signals for him to take pen in hand; and he regrets 
the lapse of all old customs, from the Whitsun bull-baiting down to the 
pelting of Shrovetide chickens. If one might judge from his writings, 
one would say that he was the merriest soul alive. But those who know 
him, know better. He has in reality as little relish for holy days as the 
black one himself, and if he has any pleasure in the return of Christmas, 
it is for the good cheer that accompanies it. There is nothing so trifling 
but he will take up as a thread whereon to hang the pearls of his wit, 
and the more trifling the better: so that the adage, “ ea nihilo nihil fit,” 
is just reversed with him: it should be, “ ex nihi/o quidque fit.” But it 
is in the country—abroad among the green trees and meadows that he is 
particularly eloquent. His trees are like those of Alladdins garden, 
which blossom in diamonds, and whose fruits are pippined with pearls: 
his meadows are spangled with dew all the day long ; and playful, innocent 
lambs are skipping about them from year’s end to year’s end. His shep- 
herds and shepherdesses resemble those of porcelain on our mantel-shelves, 
arrayed in pictured vests, and hung about with flowers. How unlike 
the shepherd of real life—an old man in a tattered coat, as greasy as the 
flocks he tends, and as witless as the veriest wether that fattens under 
his care! On the village green our essayist is as eminent as the Maypole 
itself, and makes your mind jump about with the celerity of a harlequin. 
But if a conspiracy be formed to put down the wake, or to wana the 
festivities of the club, who so eager as he to sign the requisition, or so 
anxious to manacle the rustic Bacchus? He hath a marvellous tact at 
description: but the worst of him is, that he mistakes inventory for in- 
vention, and if he has occasion to depict a cottager’s kitchen, notes down 
each particular pot and pan: nay, farther than this, he will, on occasion, 
open every drawer in Hobbinol’s dresser, and turn out a whole budget of 
pincushions, rusty scissors, old shoe-strings, broken locks, odd keys, 
_ pens, bad shillings, tin tacks, corks, pins, needles, tenpenny nails, 
skewers, pill boxes, and old prayer-books, and have something smart to 
say on every one of them. By the same rule, when he undertakes a 
choice bit of landscape, it shall go hard but he finds a place for every 
cow and sheep between you and the horizon: and if he would introduce 
you to his aunt or grandmother, particularizes every inch of point lace 
about her person—aye, and tells you how much it was a yard too, and 
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what the mercer “ in Gracechurch street ” said when he cut it off the 
piece, and what the old lady said to the mercer in reply. His style is 
ever dispro ortioned to his subject: hyperbole is his favourite figure, and 
even conerbale with him is wonderfully hyperbolicised. .He is as a levi- 
athan disporting in his “ rivulets of type ”"—a seventy-four gun-ship in a 
mill-pond—a figurante dancing in seven-league boots! He has as much 
to say on the pepper-box as another would have on Mount Caucasus : 
but if he gets on Mount Caucasus—God help thee, gentle lector, that 
hast to accompany him! He “ holds the mirror up to nature,” ‘tis true, 
but it is that distorting kind of mirror which reflects the features of the 
reat goddess in a ludicrous disproportion, so that her most intimate 
riends can hardly trace a resemblance. ‘The fact is, he overdoes the 
thing. He is not content with a medal of silver, but he must have it 
gilded: and if he gets hold of a brilliant, is not easy till he has set some 
tinsel behind it. He paints you such a picture of mankind that you 
think he is describing the man in the moon. He is not only unnatural, 
but, if we may so say, preter-unnatural. He affecteth an antique phra- 
seology, and will at any time sacrifice a just thought to an obsolete ex- 
pression. Old ballads are his especial favourites—the older the better— 
and he never useth to cite a poet later than Chaucer or Spenser. He is a 
marvellous coiner and germanizer of words, and his language is as un- 
translateable asa pun. His quotations sometimes astonish by their ap- 
»ositeness—the fact is, he writes them himself. He is always on tlie 
ges for good things, and when you make a bon-mot, asks you if you 
are quite sure it is original. If it is, he hesitates not to appropriate it, and 
pass it offas his own. He sets aman down for an ass who does not con- 
tribute something to his common-place book ; and comes home disap- 
pointed from the pleasantest parties, declaring that they have said 
nothing worth printing. 

I once knew two of these gentlemen; and I used, from their peculiari- 
ties, to call them L’Auieero and It Penseroso. If the reader please, we 
will call them so still. They were both essay writers, but as different in 
their styles as Homer and Tom Hood. This shone in tales of horror— 
ghosts and goblins, drownings, and cutting carotid arteries. ‘That was 
all for drollery—would crack a joke on the cholera, and make a conun- 
drum on a man’s breaking his neck. To Penseroso’s question of “ Well, 
what news?” I always took care to reply with an account of the last funny 
occurrence that had, or had not, happened within the sphere of my obser- 
vation: in the midst of which I was generally interrupted with a history of 
some poor devil who had jumped off Waterloo Bridge, or a party who had 
been blown up in a steam vessel, leaving half a score wives, and forty or 
fifty young children, to lament their untimely end. Once I had been wit- 
ness to a dreadful accident in the Strand, and meeting Penseroso soon 
after, began to bewail the fate of the poor sufferers, and to lament my 
own misfortune in being a witness to their sufferings. ‘ Oh! my dear 
Fly-leaf!” exclaimed he, “ how I envy you! you are surely the luckiest 
fellow ! do, for heaven’s sake, come and dine with me this evening, and 
let us make ‘an article’ of the affair. You are the luckiest fellow! J 
never see these things. I might travel from Charing Cross to Temple 
Bar the year round, and not see so much as an old woman run over by 
an omnibus. Excuse me now—I am going to see a most interesting case 
of a druggist’s ‘prentice selling oxalic acid instead of Epsom salts to a 
preparatory schoolmistress, whereby the scholars, parlour-boarders and 
all, were poisoned and found dead in their beds. Remember, dinner on the 
table at six o'clock, and if you are not punctual, I shall think some- 
thing horrid has happened !” 

To the quidnunc ? of Signor Allegro, I usually replied in a tale of woe 
from St. Giles’s, or of ‘ horrid depravity’ in the neighbourhood of the 
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Penitentiary: yet it was hard but my friend would find means to raise a 
broad grin at the expense of the re family in Seven Dials, or crack a 
pun on the “ horrid depravity” of Westminster. It was laughable to 
see these worthies conning the newspapers. L’Allegro flew to the “ On 
dits,” and “ Table talk ;” skipping over the leaders, foreign intelligence, 
coroner's inquests, and trial by jury: Penseroso, on the other hand, de- 
voured with avidity all the news from Bow Street, Marlborough Street, 
and Hatton Garden ; made one at every murder at Tipperary, and sat on 
the body of every unfortunate, who was subjected to the ordeal of a 
“ crowner’s quest.” You might trace their inclinations in the theatres they 
frequented. Allegro was always to be found at the Olympic: Penseroso 
had a private box at the Adelphi. To the former, the greatest treat 
under the sun, was a day at Greénwich Fair: the latter knew no higher 
gratification than a hang at the Old Bailey. In their matrimonial alli- 
ances the same predilections were manifest. Allegro married {the colum- 
bine out of one of the pantomimes: Penseroso was united to a lady whom 
he had picked up from under one of Pickford’s vans at Paddington. If the 
leading incidents of their lives were characteristic, the manner of their 
deaths was at least as much so. Allegro was choked with a merry-thought, 
while laughing at one of his own jokes: and poor Penseroso was found 
hanging, with his throat cut and a phial of prussic acid_in} his pocket, 
on a weeping-willow at Twickenham. 





MARCH OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


Sons of the mountain heroes! 

Wing the arrow—wield the brand-— 
And save your native land: 
Invoking souls of deathless fame, 
On to the fight with hearts of flame, 
And fired by high Llewellyn’s name, 
The tyrant’s power withstand ! 


Shades of the mountain heroes! 
Hover o’er the field of woe, 

And bless the avenging blow ! 

As stars within their distant spheres, 
To man’s adoring eyes appear, 

All shining through the mist of years, 
Look from your hills of snow ! 


Sons of the mountain heroes ! 

Rise like whirlwinds in your might ! 
Be gods, and win the fight ! 

Our freedom and our hearths to keep, 
Let every vein in Cambria weep: 
Up, soldiers! up the mountain steep! 
St. David and our right! 


Feb. 1834.—vou. 1xX.—-NO. XXXIV. 
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SIR GOODLY CLUMSY. 


Ir aman were solely and strictly to be appreciated for the good- 
ness of his intentions, no man ever deserved greater praise than Sir 
Goodly Clumsy, Bart. He never was known to have said or done an 
unkind thing, and yet he was a constant source of vexation and an- 
noyance to his friends and acquaintance. He could not possibly be 
left out in the arrangements of a dinner-party or a ball. His _ rank, 
fortune, and goodness of disposition, were more than sufficient induce- 
ment for parents to court his society, and yet that society seldom 
failed in inflicting some pain to the company. 

Sir Goodly’s benevolence and kindness were almost as much 
dreaded as other men’s malignity, and the effusions of his good- 
natured tongue became an object of as much fear as the satirical and 

isoning conversation of the bitterest scandal-monger. Indeed, Sir 
Goodly’s kind heart was a fearful thing—his kindness excruciating— 
his anxiety to please, torture itself; and his friends felt, when he took 
his departure, as if happily relieved from an oppressive weight. 

He was destined by nature to be an everlasting perpetrator of 
petty torments. Whenever you saw his eye kindling with the fire of 
benevolence, your heart felt an intuitive pang of alarm, and you were 
obliged to decline his proffered good services with the same alacrity 
and prudence as other people employ to defeat the machinations of 
their enemies. Sir Goodly was positively the curse, the bane of 
friendship—the bugbear of kindness—the complete impersonation of 
the Aorrors of benevolence ;—and from whence did all this spring ? Sir 
Goodly Clumsy was, as we have said, one of the most correct and 
well-disposed of mankind. He was not merely inoffensive, blame- 
less in his conduct, and strictly correct in his intercourse with the 
world; but he felt invariably the most vehement wishes to render 
himself serviceable and obliging to his friends and acquaintance—and 
this was his fault. He was like a painter or an author, who conceives 
a beautiful design, but fails in the execution. Some most unfortunate 
planet had presided at the birth of our worthy baronet. For never 
was a man known to inflict so much annoyance through dint of kind- 
ness and courtesy. He was, what the French term, maladroit, and 
this was the origin of all the mischief he occasioned. 

Sir Goodly Clumsy possessed a handsome face, and a remarkably 
good figure, yet he generally contrived to look one of the most un- 
genteel and unprepossessing of a party. He was under the tuition of 
the best tailor, boot maker, hatter, hair-dresser, &c. &c. in town, yet no 
raw country cousin, no wild uncouth collegian, couldbear his honours 
with so ill a grace, or throw so decided a stigma on the irreproachable 
savotr-faire of a Stultz. There are some men who make the for- 
tune of their tailors, by a happy ease of carriage and manner; now 
Sir Goodly was meant by nature to throw the most consummate 
artist into despair. His friend, Tom Dangle, would wear an old coat, 
made by a second-rate Schneider, and yet look remarkably well ; 
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whereas, all the secrets of the science of dressing would be exhausted 
in vain in behalf of our Clumsy friend. It was said that Stultz at 
length refused to provide his coats, and that instead of eutting out his 
clothes, he finished by cutting the baronet himself. 

Then Sir Goodly would dance—and dance, too, not merely a 
quadrille, but a waltz—a gallopade. Propitious heavens! who did 
ever see the extraordinary perpetration, without feelings of pain, or 
without the uncontrollable enjoyment of their risible propensities ? 
Sir Goodly considered that the music was intended to accompany him, 
not for him to accompany the music; and, owing to this impression, 
he took no more trouble to keep an ear to the tune, than he would 
keep an eye to his Tiger, when he had once told him to follow. From 
this, a rather disagreeable mistake would arise, for a divorce of the 
accompaniment from the time of the dance is apt to create no slight 
confusion. 

You would see poor Sir Goodly pulling and tugging at, and twist- 
ing, and twirling, and thumping his unfortunate partner, and puffing 
and perspiring with the exertion; and then you saw the said unfor- 
tunate partner sink exhausted ‘into a chair, after the overpowering 
task, quite unfit for further service that night; happy, too, if the 
skirts of her dress had not been torn, her curls undone, and two or 
three of her toes squashed. ‘There was no possibility of Sir Clumsy 
entering into a room without stumbling on a chair, or treading on 
the pet dog ; nor could he depart without falling against, or pushing, 
or otherwise inconveniencing, some one of the party. If he happened 
to stand near the fire-place, the poker was sure to fall, as if by in- 
stinct. Alas! the clatter drew his attention, as it generally did, and 
in his endeavour to remedy the evil, the tongs and shovel would follow 
the example of the poker, and the said clatter be renewed with 
double effect. Ladies who had a fancy to behold their chimney- 
pieces adorned with china vases, mandarin figures, or other orna- 
ments, invariably felt a pang shoot across their hearts whenever they 
perceived our friend making his way towards the fire-place. No one 
liked to sit next to him at table, as it was a well-known thing that he 
should be subjected to have his dress spoilt, or his blushing propen- 
sities put to the test by the awkward obsequiousness of his good- 
natured neighbour. When a group was happy in the discussion of a 
topic, it was seen to dissolve itself at the approach of Sir Goodly. 
Young ladies never cared to let drop their fans and their gloves when 
Sir Goodly was near, because, instead of enjoying the usual gallantry, 
they would be obliged to take part in some awkward scene or another. 
Indeed, we may say, that our baronet’s gallantry was one of the 
things most to be dreaded in the world. ‘The unfortunate woman or 
girl who chanced to engross his attention was, for the time being, 
obliged to draw largely on her prudence, either not to laugh or feel 
offended, for Sir Goodly had a strange knack of telling the most un- 
palatable things by way of compliments. Now, for example. ; 

Suppose our friend happened to sit next to Mrs. Brown, or a Miss 
Green, that was uncommonly plain, he would either enter into an 
elaborate and lengthy disquisition on the frivolity and little value of 


personal beauty; or, if he chanced to be laudatory, he would select 
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for his praise, that feature which could least support the compliment, 
without a most unwarrantable violation of all the rules of common 
sense. One night, Sir Goodly, chancing to sit by Mrs. Vinegar Gor- 
gon, who, although not remarkable for beauty, was still more deficient 
in the article of temper, took the opportunity of paying her a com- 
pliment, (as he thought,) by praising the superiority of a sweet tem- 
per over mere personal attractions. This effusion Mrs. Vinegar Gor- 
gon considered a specimen of the bitterest satire ; for as she could 
hold claims to beauty, and her temper was proverbially tempestuous, 
she conceived that Sir Goodly intended to be peculiarly rude, by in- 
sinuating that she was quite as objectionable on the one score as on 
the other. The baronet might have praised, in all conscience, the fine 
singing of the lady; but then, if he had done so, he would not have 
been Sir Goodly Clumsy, and consequently this sketch would never 
have been written. 

Our baronet having offended one lady, continued his task with most 
exemplary industry. To Miss Green, who had a pair of pretty eyes, 
but a most unfortunate mouth, he would say, that the eyes were the 
principal feature—they were the mirrors of the soul. He always 
admired good eyes, &c. &c. So far so good; but then, thinking to 
heighten the effect of his oration, he would wind up with a—* the 
mouth is not to be compared with the eyes,” &c. &c. Confound the 
man! why could he not leave the mouth alone! Then to Miss 
Jones, who possessed a beautiful head of hair, of a glossy brown, he 
would say, that red hair was his horror. Now it so happened, that 
the young lady's hair was naturally red, but she had succeeded in 
transforming her capillary appendages from one colour to another, by 
means of a peculiar cosmetic. Confound the man! why could he 
not praise the hair stmply, without any allusion to the word red / 
Then why was he not more cautious in forming an opinion, as well as 
in giving his opinion vent? Why praise the extraordinary—nay, the 
unnatural whiteness, regularity, and freshness of Lady Evergreen’s 
teeth, when it was evident that her wrinkles, her advanced age, (say 
sixty-eight,) gave the lie direct to the counterfeit? Why supply 
her ladyship with a flattery which was strictly due to Mr. Odonto 
the dentist ? 

One of Sir Goodly Clumsy’s most unfortunate failures, was his 
attempt at reconciliation. It was a well-known fact, that whenever 
he interposed his friendly offices to adjust a quarrel, the said quarrel, 
instead of being adjusted, acquired a tenfold degree of force and ran- 
cour. The baronet’s mal-adroit interference was once the cause of an 
unfortunate duel. Two gentlemen had fallen out in the course of 
conversation ; left to themselves, the matter would have rested there ; 
but most unluckily, Sir Goodly was near, and he contrived, by his 
kind intentions, to set the two gentlemen by the ears in right down 
ood earnest. Instead of turning the matter to a joke—making light 
of it, or suddenly changing the conversation, by asking some question, 
he mixed in the unlucky topic, talked upon it, and then he would 
say, “ That gentlemen ought not to quarrel, but that they ought 
severally to sacrifice their opinions—they ought to give in, to prevent 
any unfortunate consequence—that obstinacy only created ill blood— 
until certain words escaped, and—and—and—a duel followed.” 
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Now, this was precisely the way to bring about a duel, by putting 
the thing into the minds of those who, probably, in the very heat of 
their contention, had never reverted to such a possibility. Sir Goodly 
Clumsy succeeded by his kindness in bringing the affair to a crisis. 
His dear friend, Reginald Masterton, Esq., was wounded in the arm, 
and in so serious a manner, that the arm was consigned to the amputa- 
tory skill of an eminent surgeon. 

Poor Sir Goodly, how many times has he contrived to put my pa- 
tience to the severest trial, by his exuberant kindness and courtesy ! 
I shall never forget the last time I breakfasted with him. He first 
trod on my toes, in his anxiety to hand me the toast—then, in his 
eagerness to beg pardon, he contrived to let the toast tumble into my 
tea, and produce a considerable splash, without any advantage to my 
linen ; and then, in his nervousness to get a napkin, upset the tea-pot, 
the scalding contents of which showered down, as if by instinct, upon 
my already sufficiently tortured foot ; and this too, after performing a 
rapid, though hot career over my legs! But it was always so with 
him; at dancing parties it was an established fact, that Sir Goodly 
Clumsy was to stand accountable for all the wine and lemonade that 
was to be spilled, all the glasses that were to be broken, and all the 
dresses that were doomed to be soiled or torn. Who would dare to 
get into his carriage, or go to the shooting gallery with him? No one, 
to be sure, unless he was endowed with more than an ordinary share 
of courage, or a great stock of rashness. 

Sir Goodly was paying his addresses to a young lady, of whom he 
was remarkably fond. His friend, Fred. Dangleton, had also an eye to 
the lady’s fortune. Sir Goodly, by his mal-adroit kindness, contrived, 
in due process of time, to hand over his own intended to his rival 
friend. Nor was this all: the friends of the young lady came upon 
him in a hurricane, demanding satisfaction for his extraordinary con- 
duct, in conspiring with a pennyless fortune-hunter, to ensnare the 
affections of a foolish girl, and so forth. Sir Goodly Clumsy stared 
prodigiously at this last stroke of his unlucky planet. Here was the 
poor fellow, communing with his most dismal thoughts, and feeling the 
most poignant regret at the loss which he had incurred by his pure 
good-nature, when, instead of the least consolation, he finds those 
very persons, on whose friendship and opinions he had confided, 
coming upon him, like so many bloodhounds, to revile him with in- 
tentions and plots which had never entered his head. 

This was enough to drive any one mad—any one, save and except 
Sir Goodly Clumsy. Our worthy baronet recovered from the shock 
produced by the behaviour of the “gentle Julia,” and began his 
career of mal-adresse with redoubled vigour and activity. He became, 
in process of time, a very terror to his friends and acquaintances. 
His unfortunate good-nature was invariably stumbling on some awful 
blunder. He still remains single: with this exception, there is no 
blunder, no provoking freak, no clumsiness of which the baronet is 
not guilty; but if this solitary blunder is not yet committed, it is, we 
suppose, simply because the occasion has not offered of hitting upon 
one of sufficiently enormous dimensions, to be in accordance with 
the rest of his career. 

NEMO. 
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MY AUNT ELEANOR. 
BY FELIX FLY-LEAP, ESQ. 


My aunt Eleanor was a great oddity—a character—an original. Her 
old maid, Sarah, described her the best by saying, she was “ the most con- 
trayry woman she ever knowed.” This was, indeed, my aunts great 
failing—contrariness: she was the very reverse of Saint Paul, for she had 
learnt, in whatever state she was, therewith to be dis-content. 

She was a seven-month’s child, and came into the world, contrary to 
all expectation, one twenty-ninth of February. This circumstance gave 
rise to a paradox, which it was my poor aunt's pleasure to keep up: for, 
as I made a point of presenting her with a birth-day ode whenever the 
time came round—leap-yearly, as I may say—and as she delighted to 
exhibit my youthful he to her friends and acquaintance, many was 


the stare of astonishment when the good old lady, at seventy-eight, pre- 


sented a copy of verses, addressed ‘* To my aunt, on her T'wenty-sixth 
Birth-day.” I know not if there is such a bump as that of contrariness. 
If there is, no doubt my aunt was born with it: and it grew with her 
growth, and strengthened with her strength. When quite a little one, this 
disposition manitested itself. If her mamma brought her a beautiful 
blue-eyed doll from the fancy fair, she would exclaim, “ Ah! but I wish 
its eyes had been black.” And when her kind papa presented her with a 
delightful little picture-book, the very prettiest of the “ Juvenile Li- 
brary,” she would provokingly say, “ O dear! I wish it had been Goody 
T'wo-shoes instead of Robinson Crusoe !” 

At school, it was just the same. If you sent her a plumb-cake, she 
wanted a battledore and shuttlecock: and if a battledore and shuttlecock 
had been presented, she was sure to have longed for a plumb-cake. On 
breaking-up day, while all the rest of the school were enjoying them- 
selves, and exhibiting their prizes to each other, Miss Eleanor was found 
crying in a corner. Her governess, the cream of the milk of human 
kindness, hastens to console her: and, on inquiry, finds that she is weep- 
ing because her Morocco work-box is not a silver pencil-case. 

My aunt was married early. Her first season at Cheltenham procured 
her an admirer, Captain C., of the fifty-somethingth—I forget the exact 
number of the regiment—who was considered to be a very eligible match, 
both in point of ocket and pedigree. Congratulations poured in on all 
hands: young ladies descanted on the captain’s fine person ; old ones, 
on his gentlemanly manners; and those who were intimate indeed, ven- 
tured to suggest how nice it would be to have a large establishment and 
carriages of one’s own, and the entrée of the very best society. 1 well 
remember the description my poor mother used to give of her first 
visit to aunt Eleanor after “ the conquest.” Embraces were exchanged 
hands were shaken—and compliments were paid. “ What a lucky 
you are, Eleanor,” exclaimed my mother; “ Ps known many young 

adies take the waters sixteen seasons running, without so much as a 
flirtation ; and here you go, for only one poor month, and a gallant cap- 
tain falls a-dying for you.” “ Ah!” replied the blooming damsel, “ it’s 
all very well, I suppose, but oh! if it had but been the major !” 

My aunt was blessed with only one child, a son—“ if it had but been 
a daughter !"—and that died young ; in consequence, some say, of its 
mamma giving it physic contrary to the doctor's direction. My uncle 
popped off soon after, and my aunt put on a widow’s cap, (but of a 
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different pattern from any that had ever been seen before,) and from that 
day to this she has lived a life of competent contrariety—of independent 
oppositeness. From that day to this, did I say: alas! not so; for my 
aunt is no more. She has died, and left me her heir, contrary to all ex- 
yectation—and this was her last, death-bed, request —* Dear Neddy, 
Sine me with my feet towards the west, and let my coffin be made of 
lignum vite !” 


AN ORIGINAL THOUGHT. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Dors the press wait for copy P—I shrink from the task ;— 
One boon from the Genius of Fancy I ask ; 

I want not a subject, IT want not a rhyme, 

Nor metaphors florid, nor figures sublime; 

Additional leisure I sigh not to claim, 

And I feel I have more than due justice from Fame :— 

I covet what cannot be borrowed or bought, 

The gift of a striking Original Thought ! 


Could Memory desert me, I yet might succeed ;— 

Oh! why was I suffered the poets to read ? 

Would that Campbell and Moore could at once be forgot! 
Would my mind were not haunted by Wordsworth and Scott! 
When some brilliant idea I have carefully nurst, 

I discover that ‘‘ Shakspeare had thought of it first,” 

And my path with such glittering phantoms is fraught, 

That they really exclude one Original Thought ! 


The claims of the Annuals I must not neglect, 
And two Magazines contributions expect; 
Before me the leaves of an Album unclose, 
How I dread its bright pages of azure and rose !) 
must write an address for a Charity soon, 
And set some new words to an old German tune ; 
And how in the world are these works to be wrought, 
When I cannot command one Original Thought ! 


Well, I bow not beneath a peculiar disgrace, 
"Tis the fate of the present poetical race, 

To live in the sunshine of summers long o'er, 
 Pensioned off,” on the wit and the wisdom of yore ; 
But since Fancy her slights may soon please to repair, 
In her lottery still I will venture a share, 

And perhaps, at this moment, the wheel may be fraught 
With that capital prize—an Original T hought ! 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.' 


A TRUE STORY. 








Sm R M — Le T 


The person, of whom a brief memoir is here given, was one of the 
most systematic, and, indeed, scientific swindlers that has ever appeared 
in this great metropolis. We shall not attempt to give an account of his 
birth, parentage, or education, but take him as we found him, perform. 
ing his grand character in the great theatre of the world. In the year 
1802, Sir R M Le was found by Tomaso a prisoner 
in the Fleet; this was after the explosion of the catamaran, which frus- 
trated his hopes and blasted his character. 

This soi-disant baronet was found, like Robin Hood, the leader of a 
band of those modern robbers called swindlers ; for it is found that the 
march of intellect, and the spread of knowledge, produce refinements in all 
the departments of civilized society ; and what was formerly wrested 
from the lawful proprietors by open violence, is now achieved by address 
and deception. The hero of the present brief sketch was a complete 
adept in the science of fraud, and, for a considerable time, practised, with 
success, his nefarious avocations. Never was mischief projected on a 
more extended scale, nor more complicated in its ramifications. To give 
respectability to the firm, and confidence to the unwary, a house was 
taken in Portland Place, which was established as head-quarters ; and - 
here the governor himself resided, with a suitable retinue. Beside this, 
commercial houses were opened in most of the great towns in the United 
Kingdom. In those extensive factories, every species of merchandize was 
to be found, and was traded in, and business of every description carried 
on. Ina word, such was the extent of the concern, that it promised to 
be a great national advantage, and every thing began to wear a smiling 
aspect ; and, but for a circumstance equally unfortunate and unexpected, 
the firm might have lasted for at least sia months—till the first half year’s 
rent became due, and the notes which were negotiated became payable. 
The baronet, some how or other, by a stroke of finesse, that was never 
clearly developed, contrived to get his name inserted in the London 
Gazette as a baronet of the United Kingdom! created by his majesty, by 
the style, title, and dignity of Sir R [ Le T , and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten! Next follows a long list of his estates, 
freeholds, and hereditaments ; of his woods and forests in the Bog of 
Allen, and all that sort of thing. This was all done to give éclat and 
stability to the establishment ; but, as Sir Oliver Surface observes, a man 
sometimes injures his credit by giving too much security, and here the 
artillery placed to defend the garrison only seemed to blow it up; and 
according to Charles, in the School for Scandal, the baronet was “ knocked 
down by his own pedigree.” The following event produced the grand 
explosion, which, at the time, made a most tremendous report. 

_Had the baronet been content with that publicity which was given to 
his title through the medium of the “London Gazette,” he might have 
“borne his b/ushing honours,” and prolonged his peculations for some 
months longer; but he would over-act his part ; and to be too circum- 
stantial always excites suspicion, and is at all times dangerous, and to 
him was disastrous. He would be introduced at court, and his name and 
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title not being familiar to the royal ears, was noticed, and led to inquiry, 
and inquiry produced detection, and the high sounding paragraph which 
announced his title in the “ Gazette,” was immediately contradicted by 
authority. This was at once putting the match to the mine, and imme. 
diately produced the explosion. 

This, as might be expected, ran like an electrical shock through the 
whole connexion, and brought immediate ruin on the house of Le T—— 
and served for more than a nine days’ wonder in the mercantile world. 

The principal performer in the piece, i. e. the baronet himself, was im- 
mediately arrested and thrown into prison for debt, yet no charge of in- 
tended fraud could be substantiated against him, though appearances, 
and even practice, more than justified such suspicion ; as the establish- 
ment, from the very nature of its foundation, seemed systematically 
planned for taking in the unwary, and deceiving the credulous. How- 
ever, as the property taken up from the different tradespeople and manu- 
facturers was procured on the credit of the firm, (though it was proved 
there were no effects to meet the different demands,) and the baro- 
netcy was proved to be a palpable cheat, and the hiring of the great 
house in Portland Place was presumed, at least, to be for the purpose of 
fraud and deception ; yet, as no direct proof could be brought against - 
of the parties, they escaped the punishment usually awarded in such 
cases, therefore the leader of the band was imprisoned for debts to such 
an enormous amount, as left little hope of his ever being liberated. He 
entered the Fleet a short time before Tomaso left it, who had frequent 
opportunities of seeing him, but had not the honour of his acquaintance, 
nor even of his conversation ; and though always an ardent admirer of 
first-rate talent, he could not prevail on himself to pay any devotion to 
the splendid abilities of Sir R M Le T In appearance 
and manners the soi-disant baronet had very much the air of a gentleman, 
qualities highly essential for carrying on modern warfare in his way ; 
but airs are easily assumed, and manners easily imitated and acquired, 
which, with the assistance of a creditable tailor, may fit out any adven- 
turous hero whose object is to prey on the public. The person here de- 
scribed held his head high, and, to speak in Miltonic language, seemed to 
consider himself as little less than an “‘ archangel ruined.” 

As for the petty agents in this nefarious transaction, they were what 
sheriffs’ officers call, “not worth powder and shot,” and their insigni- 
ficance caused them to escape with impunity. 


E W R , Ese. 


One gentleman with whom Tomaso became a a in the Fleet, 
ought not to be passed over in this series of anecdotes ; —- as 
he was to his biographer an object of peculiar interest ; for whom the 
author had formed a particular attachment. This ill-fated young man, 
with all the advantages of birth, education, and fortune, became, from a 
variety of unforeseen circumstances, one of the most unfortunate of 
human beings. Having at an early age lost his father, he was placed 
under the guardianship of G G , Esq., member for C , 
an honest and honourable man, who watched over his education with 
even more than parental solicitude, and filled the duties of his function 
with feeling and assiduity. 

His mother, who was yet living, looked upon young Edward as the 
anchor of her hope, the pillar of her house, and the representative of her 
family ; and beheld with indulgent fondness that om in his educa- 
tion which was one day to be the consummation of her happiness. But, 
alas! those sanguine hopes, those high expectations, were blasted in the 
blossom, and prematurely destroyed ! 

At the proper age, and after the usual preparations, young Edward was 
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sent to Eton —— to finish his education. All his vacations were spent 
under the eye and in the society of his guardian ; who endeavoured to 
turn even his amusements into a source of improvement. At College he 
formed high connexions, such as would have been advantageous had 
he needed their patronage or assistance. Their countenance might 
have shed a lustre on his character through life ; but such was the per. 
verseness of his stars, that all those advantages were as nothing in the 
balance, when opposed to the preponderating influence of his adverse 
fortune. 

On finishing his studies at College, Edward entered the army, where he 
served about three years; but saw no other service except that of marching 
andcounter-marching a/a MajorSturgeon. During this short military career, 
his regiment was quartered at Bristol, where the officers, as they do in most 

rovincial towns, made great havoc among the young ladies. Among his 
female acquaintances in Bristol, one young lady felt so violent a penchant 
for Captain, or rather Ensign R , that when the regiment received 
orders to change its quarters, Miss T declared her intention of 
following its fortunes. Friends, however, interposed, and prevented what 
they considered a rash resolution ; but though they stifled the complaint 
for a time, they did not cure the disease, as it took deeper possession of 
the young lady's mind than if she had been allowed to give way to the first 
romantic impulse ; for she drooped apace, and did nothing but rave of 
her adored Rdward ; though the object of her affections was unconscious 
of having inspired such a passion. The most alarming apprehensions 
were now entertained for the state of her health and the repose of her mind, 
and it was at last resolved by her relations, to despatch some confiden- 
tial friend after the regiment, to open with the young officer a matrimo- 
nial negotiation. 

Although the attachment of a fine young woman is at all times flattering 
to the vanity of a young man, still, as ‘‘ she never told her love” to him, he 
could not have been more surprised at the opening of a masked battery, or 
at falling into an ambuscade, than he was when informed of the business of 
the deputation, sent after him to inform him of the havoc he had made in 
the young lady’s heart, who was the cause of this embassy. Not the 
negotiations at Amiens, Chatillon, or Aix la Chapelle, were opened with 
more pomp or preparation ; and when Edward was informed of the object 
of the mission, and the “ heart-rending woe” he had left behind him in 
Bristol, he was first moved to pity, and then to love—“ for pity melts 
the mind to love.” With respect to the state of his own heart, (on the 
score of love,) before this attack was made on it, it might be said to have 
been a mere blank; so that he had neither predilections to indulge, nor 
impressions to eradicate ; and was, in fact, perfectly disengaged. The 
conduct of Edward on the occasion was feeling and generous; and as 
“love sounded the alarm,” he immediately procured leave of absence, 
not, ‘tis true, to go on the forlorn hope, but to take the path which led to 
victory. 

His prompt appearance at Bristol gladdened the heart of his inamorata, 
and the extensive circle of her friends, who ascribed to its bewitching in- 
fluence the restoration of one so dear to all who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance. Ina few days their nuptials were solemnized with a de- 
gree of pomp and festivity which might have been said to have rivalied 
those of the Oaks, and in their result were equally unfortunate. 

It is said that matrimony changes a man’s character, and Edward 
shared the common lot of all Benedicts, for he not only changed his 
situation and circumstances, but even his profession. He immediately 
sold out of the army, and entered the bloodless field of contest where the 
tongue usurps the place of the sword, and the voice is the harmless sub- 
stitute for the roaring of.artillery. In a word, he was called to the bar, 
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and, like the great Erskine, even in his costume became, completely re- 
volutionized. Having received that education which fitted him for either 
avocation, he, by an easy transition, glided out of one profession into the 
other; and having entered himself a student of Lincoin’s Inn, and at- 
tended the luminous lectures of Macintosh on the Law of Nature, and of 
Nations, and, qualified himself by keeping the Terms, and eating the pre- 
scribed number of dinners, behold him now transformed from a captain 
to a counsellor ; changing the red coat for the black gown, and the gre- 
nadier’s cap for the forensic wig. 

The talents of Edward were peculiarly adapted for the profession of the 
law; he had that quickness of conception, acuteness of observation, and 
copious flow of language, so essentially requisite ; and without which, 
legal knowledge is little more than lumber in the mind. He had, besides, 
a great love of reading, and evinced an extensive knowledge of books, 
and of general and miscellaneous literature. But he wanted a more 
intimate acquaintance with the musty and defaced records of the inns 
of court. Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, for himself, he was in- 
dependent of his profession; for beside the fortune bequeathed him by 
his father; his long minority, and the prudential and even parental care 
of his guardian, had produced no inconsiderable accession. ‘Thus circum- 
stanced, he resorted to the profession of the law, more for the purpose of 
securing him a rank and character in society, than from pecuniary con- 
siderations. Besides, as he was now a husband, and soon after became 
a father, he conceived that the unsettled state of a military life was in- 
compatible with domestic comfort, or with rational happiness. In this 
state of mind, and blessed with the gifts of fortune, and the society of an 
amiable wife, who loved him to distraction, nothing seemed wanting to 
consummate his felicity. ‘ But the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong ;” and one perverse propensity in Edward marred all his 
hopes of happiness, and siiteutely destroyed him. This was a love for 
gaming. ‘That curse of civi/ society, and destruction of domestic peace ! 
with whose constant claims and exigences no resources nor extent of for- 
tune can keep pace, and whose incessant cravings, like the worm that 
never dies, for ever and anon torment the bosoms of its unhappy vota- 
ries, and set at defiance all regulated systems of financial, or plans of 
domestic, expenditure. The twin sister and never-failing companion 
of this detestable vice, a love of fashion, and of fashionable life, com- 
pleted the impending ruin. In this, the /ady was not wanting in the per. 
formance of her part. It is of no importance in what sphere or situation 
a woman be educated or brought up, give her but an opportunity of in- 
dulging in fashionable follies, of giving card parties, concerts, routs, and 
drums, and she will evince such a taste for elegant expenses, that, like 
Lady Teazle, she will soon “ play her part with as good a grace, as if she 
had never seen a grass-plat or a werk, “eset out of Grosvenor Square.” 

A coach was first launched, and then a chariot, and a corresponding 
assembly of grooms, coachmen, valets, and lacqueys, with all the other 
useless appendages which administer to the wants and necessities of a 
woman of fashion. The ball was now commenced, and the game begun, 
which were soon to lure the unfortunate Edward, and his now young 
lamily, to inevitable, to irretrievable ruin. Edward’s success at play by 
no means kept pace with his losses, and the legitimate expenses o his 
establishment were allowed to run in arrear, to enable him to pay his 
debts of honour. Tradesmen became first clamorous, and then insolent ; 
and though, as Lady Teazle says, “ paying them is only encouraging 
them,” yet it will sometimes become necessary to appease: them in that 
way, or else—— 

he family affairs now began to wear a lowering aspect, and soon 
became greatly embarrassed. Edward had by piecemeal mortgaged his 
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patrimony to raise temporary supplies, which served only to meet the 
current expenses and disbursements of the moment: nor was he, even by 
those desperate and ruinous expedients, enabled to meet the different and 
hourly demands made upon him ; besides, his solicitude to conceal his 
real situation from his great acquaintances, which he did with as much 
caution as if he was infected by the yellow fever, or any other malignant 
disease ; (indeed, none could have been more frightful, nor in his state 
more likely to be incurable, than that of which he now felt the strongest 
symptoms ;) he began, for the first time in his life, to feel the bitter 
inconvenience of being destitute of resources. 

Poverty has attached to it this peculiarity, which distinguishes it from 
most other complaints, that it is generally incurable ; and that its victims 
are not only hated, but avoided by the rest of mankind ; not only on ac. 
count of the frightful disease itself, but for the fear of contagion: as we 
sometimes hate a woman, whose only crime is that she is not handsome. 
Some moral philosophers have asserted, and acute financiers have main. 
tained, that if a man lives within the bounds of his resources, he justly 
comes into the class of the rich, and vice versd ; and Edward having im. 
perceptibly squandered away his patrimony, came decidedly within the 
—_ of poverty; till at length he became disgraced, degraded, and 
undone. 

As yet unhacknied in the ways of the world, and unacquainted with 
the wiles of mankind, Edward was not aware of the serious conse. 
quences that might result from an inattention to the state of his affairs, 
and the importunate applications of his creditors. Neither was he aware 
that he was already marked out as the victim of their resentment. Writs 
and executions were already issued against himself and the furniture of 
his house, about which he had not as yet the slightest apprehension ; 
seeming still to slumber in security. But a blow was at length struck, 
which at once hurled him from his situation in life, and ultimately re- 
duced him to a level with the meanest miscreant in society. 

As he walked out one evening with his wife, from his house in Sloane 
Street, towards Piccadilly, just as they had approached Hyde Park 
Corner, a band of sheriff's officers, who had dogged him from home, 
rushed on him at once, like vultures on their prey, and proclaimed him 
their prisoner. Such an occurrence, under any circumstances, must have 
been sufficiently uncomfortable, but happening in the presence of his 
wife, it was rendered agonizing in the extreme; and its suddenness in- 
creased its poignancy. He was instantly hurried into a hackney-coach, 
and thence to a sponging-house ; and with him the partner of his good 
and adverse fortunes, who would not be separated from her husband, {but 
remained with him the whole of the night; where we shall leave them 
for the present, and return to the family in Sloane Street. 

The tamily and domestic establishment of Edward, at that time, con- 
sisted of himself, his wife, his mother, two children, and eight servants. 
This family, as may naturally be supposed, were thrown into the greatest 
consternation at the unaccountable absence of their master and mistress. 
Mrs. R , the mother, waited tea for them till past eleven o'clock ; 
messengers were despatched to all their acquaintances, but no tidings 
could be gained, nor any circumstance recollected that could in any de- 
gree unravel the mystery. The whole family, except the children, waited 
up all night in a state of the most anxious solicitude, and Mrs. R———, 
the mother, was in a state of mind bordering on delirium. The next 
morning, however, a circumstance occurred, which developed the mystery, 
and cleared up the whole affair ; but it was like the calming of a mighty 
tempest, which on the opening of day, more distinctly discovered the de- 
vastation of the storm. At an early hour the next morning an execution 
was sent into the house, and the persons who came armed with this ter- 
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rific thunderbolt of the law, communicated to the mother of Edward what 
had happened on the preceding night, and that her son and his wife were 
both then in a sponging-house in the neighbourhood of Clare Market. 

This terrible explanation was immediately succeeded by the no less 
frightful process of taking an inventory of the goods and chattels. Lustres 
and girandoles, pier glasses and pianofortes, were, without reserve, 
marked out for spoliation, and consigned to the hammer; and all “thrown 
into a heap for public sale.” 

This was the grand crash in the affairs of the unfortunate Edward, in 
which he may be said to have “ fallen like Lucifer, never to rise again.” 
After living for some days in the lock-up house at an enormous expense, 
and having no hope of coming to an accommodation with his numerous 
creditors, he got himself removed to the Fleet Prison, where, after a few 
days, he was joined by his wife and two children, and one servant. A 
lodging was procured in the vicinity of the Fleet for his aged mother, his 
servants were paid off and dismissed, and his establishment immediately 
broken up. 

Under these circumstances, in the Fleet Prison, the acquaintance be- 
tween Edward and Tomaso first commenced, which continued without 
abatement for some years, till the glaring indiscretions of that ill-fated 
young man rendered it extremely unsafe for the latter to keep up an 
further connexion with him. On further recollection, his wife, his chit. 
dren, and servant, lodged outside the prison with Mrs. R the 
mother ; but the whole family came in every morning to breakfast, where 
they remained till the hideous cry of “ Strangers out!” at ten o'clock at 
night put all visitors to the rout. 

It is needless here to observe, that Edward now found himself deserted 
by all his numerous friends—by those frivolous and worthless beings who 
buz about you in your gay days, but who are sure to abandon you in the 
day of tribulation ; but as they were all persons of some distinction, this 
was not surprising, as it is well known that the great are never grateful. 

From the commencement of their acquaintance, Tomaso experienced 
from Edward the greatest kindness, attention, and hospitality. Having 
still some remains of the wreck of his fortune, he was enabled to keep a 
comfortable table, though in a prison; to which Tomaso had every day a 
dinner engagement, which was the more gratifying, as he found in his 
new friend an enlightened and intelligent companion, with gentlemanly 
manners, and no inconsiderable knowledge of the world; in whose 
society he spent many cheerful and pleasant hours, greatly tending 
to ameliorate the horrors of his then situation. ayer however, at 
length come to an arrangement with his plaintiff, he bade adieu to the 
Fleet as an inmate, but continued as a visitor to his friends, Edward 
and the doctor, for nearly a year after, at which time they too ob- 
tained their liberation. 


J , THE SMUGGLER, AGAIN. 


J , the smuggler, whom Tomaso left behind him in the Fleet 
Prison, soon after coutrived to effect his escape from thence. This man, 
who was a very harlequin in feats of agility and desperation, achieved in 
this affair as marvellous a difficulty as that of Hannibal in crossing the 
Alps. How he again contrived to elude the vigilance of his keepers was 
never distinctly known, though they do say that he never could have climbed 
over the wall. One thing, however, is certain, that he got clear off. He is 
now again in the world, drives about the str of London in his gig, is 
counted a good honest fellow, and seems to fear nobody. 

Tomaso, finding himself once more free, made a visit to his old prison 
friend, Mrs. L———, at the Marshalsea, whom he found still in the cha. 
racter of the historic muse, pushing on her mighty work—the History of 
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the Isle of Man. He had no sooner entered her little bower, than she 
pressed him into the service, first, to write a dedication to her book, and 
next a letter to Mr. A G - In the former he was obliged to 
be very high in his colouring, and florid in his descriptions, as the fair 
author thought the Island of Calypso a mere nen compared 
to the place of her nativity. As the letter was an application for pecu- 
niary aid, he was obliged to descend to the plain matter-of-fact style. 
Whether she adopted his dedication Tomaso has never discovered, as he 
does not know whether the History of the Isle of Man has yet seen the 
light. The reason Mrs. L—— gave Tomaso for asking him to write the 
letter to Mr. G———— was, that she wished it to be written in a bold, 
manly hand and character ; but he conceives the rea/ cause was, that had 
she written it herself, that gentleman, well knowing its purport, would 
perhaps not have read it, or even opened it. She described Mr. G——_ 
as a most benevolent character, to whom she never made application in 
vain. 

No person is ever the better for having been in a prison, but too fre. 
quently the worse. Indeed, the chances are, that if a man goes into one 
of those seminaries to finish his education, he comes out an accomplished 
villain. Of this progress in depravity the author had opportunities of 
witnessing many instances; and he deeply regrets to say that his once 
esteemed Edward did not escape the general contagion. In what he shall 
hereafter have to say of that unfortunate young man, he will endeavour 
to divest himself of that partiality to which the kindness of Edward, 
during their short acquaintance, gives him just claim, as he should wish 
his narrative to bear the stamp of truth, adhering rigidly to his motto of— 
* Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 

While his family continued about him, Edward conducted himself with 
strict propriety, and manifested towards them the most affectionate 
regard. His own fortune being now wholly exhausted, he was under the 

ainful necessity of trenching on his mother’s jointure ; (for he got no 
~— with his wife ;) but that not being sufficient to defray the ex- 
enses of his little establishment, it was found necessary that he and 
Irs. R should separate for the present, till some favourable turn 
should take place in his affairs. The lady therefore returned to her 
friends at Bristol, taking with her her little girl, and leaving her son, 
one Edward, behind as a companion to his father in the daytime, but 
odging in the neighbourhood with his grandmother. 

Not long after the departure of his wife and child, a change in the 
conduct of Edward was put too apparent ; he suffered himself to be led 
astray by the wiles and intrigues of an artful and abandoned woman; 
this change the writer saw with deep concern, but did not feel himself 
authorized to advise or remonstrate. Such conduct could not possibly 
escape the vigilant discrimination of an affectionate and tender mother ; 
but the notes of the syren had already effected the charm, and the poison 
had taken too deep root to be removed by parental admonition. In a 
word, Edward was irrecoverably gone ! 

Without attempting to justify, or even palliate, such irregularities as 
are here alluded to, it ought to be recollected that Edward had never 
evinced any extraordinary passion for his wife, though she was a very fine 
woman, and most devotedly attached to him. He had been, notwith- 
standing, an excellent husband, and was a most affectionate father. His 
incontinence (for such it must be nage was therefore the more surpris- 
ing, as he was at all times in the full possession of his faculties, for a 
pr Neene 2 to tippling was never one of his vices. 

he author, seeing with deep regret this relaxation in the disposition 
of his friend, discontinued his occasional visits to the Fleet, which for 
some years suspended all intercourse between them. One day, however, 
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they accidentally met in the street soon after Edward's liberation, when 
their friendship and intimacy was revived ; but the author too soon had 
fresh opportunities of seeing the baneful effects of vicious example and 
depraved habits. Ina word, his friend came out of prison not purified 
through the fire, but thoroughly debased and demoralized. 

His resources now were very slender, and being unaccustomed to do 
any thing for his support, he was soon driven to the extremity of dis. 
tress. Necessity impelled him to resort to expedients which were not 
the most discreet and honourable, and the author fearing, and in some 
sort perceiving, this to be the case, again withdrew himself from an inti- 
macy with one whom he could not serve, and who, by drawing him into 
his vortex, might do him an essential injury. Thus terminated an inti- 
macy, which, but for the following accidental circumstances, would never 
have been renewed. 

One day crossing over Blackfriars Bridge, some years after, he (the 
author) passed two ladies, one of whom he thought he knew: he turned 
round, and so did the lady, when each caught the other's eye ; he imme- 
diately bowed and then walked up, when he instantly recognized in the 
person of the stranger his friend Mrs. R , the wife of Edward. An 
affecting interview succeeded this accidental rencontre, when Mrs. 
R , first introducing Tomaso to her companion, who was her sister, 
and after the usual ceremony and greeting, he naturally inquired after his 
friend Edward, when she ‘‘ opened to him a door of information at which 
he was equalled shocked and astonished.” She said, “ lam now going 
to the King’s Bench to see my unfortunate husband, who, I understand, 
has been confined there for the last eighteen months.” After expressing 
his regret at what he had phan te ‘omaso offered to accompany her 
to her place of destination, an offer which she gladly accepted ; and on 
their route she made the following communication. ‘“ He has been 
now, she said, “ in the Bench for the last eighteen months, and is, I 
understand, living there with a creature who, it seems, he had seduced 
shortly after his liberation from the Fleet. This /ady, I understand, was a 
shirt maker living in Davies Street, Berkeley Square, with whom he be- 
came acquainted when he went to lodge in Mount Street ; the result was 
what I have just informed you, and I find that she is now lodging out- 
side the walls of the prison, and is at present in her first accouchement ! 
He gave up,” she continued, “ the wreck of his fortune to his creditors 
to procure his emancipation from the Fleet, and no sooner had he done 
that, than he formed this illicit connexion to complete our destruction. 
He is now a profligate and a beggar, and my only motive for going to 
him is to reclaim my darling boy, my little Edward, and drag him from 
destruction !” 

By the time Mrs. R had ended her narration, we arrived at the 
prison gate, where a scene of the most heart-rending description pre- 
sented itself. Between the outward and inward gate there is a small 
space of yard, where a turnkey is stationed, and which is called the 
lobby. After having passed the outward gate, the first object which 
arrested our attention was a curly-headed little boy, as black and dirty as 
a young chimney-sweep, with cosas 09 an empty coal-bag thrown 
across his shoulders. Mrs. R , who had gazed on him for a few 
seconds with considerable emotion, suddenly threw herself on her knees, 
and then shrieked aloud—* Gracious Heavens! it is my child! my 
Edward !” then clasping him in her arms she bathed him with her tears. 
When she had given way to the first transports of her grief, and asked 
him some questions, the child was so flurried and taken ¥! surprise, that 
he made no answer, nor did he seem to know her. “ Don't you know 
me, my Edward? Don’t you know your poor mamma?” The child 
replied, with a sort of wild astonishment, that he did not know her, that 
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she was not hig mamma, that his mamma was then ill in bed ; and that he 
was then going to see her. ‘‘ Then since you don’t know your dear mamma, 
take me to your papa—perhaps he may recollect me.” This incident 
greatly affected the oa even the iron hearts of the turnkeys 
seemed subdued, and they were almost melted into tears. The next scene 
exhibited such an assemblage of wretchedness as sets description at de- 
fiance ; and, though resem ath mingled with the ludicrous, was deeply 
affecting. Our little guide led us to an upper apartment in a remote 
region of the prison, which approximates the borough of Southwark ; 
and on opening the door, pointed to a man wrapt up in an old great coat, 
and said, “ That is my papa.” The person before us was the picture of 
distress and dejection, and reminded us powerfully of the figure of Count 
Ugolino, so finely depicted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the description 
of Dante. After gazing for a moment on the figure before us, Mrs. 
R———— exclaimed, “‘ Are you my once beloved Edward?” The sound 
of that voice agitated the whole frame of her wretched husband, like one 
of those unfortunate malefactors who, when on the scaffold, hears the 
shifting of that bolt which is to remove the platform from under him, and 
launch him into eternity! A scene of the most pathetic description here 
ensued. After coldly saluting, the wife with a look of indignant reproach, 
and the husband with an aspect of conscious guilt and self-accusation, 
a few moments of dead silence ensued ; when the husband, turning round 
and looking wildly on Tomaso, said, “‘ And you too have come to witness 
this scene of human misery. O! how it grieves me that you should see 
me thus reduced and degraded ; one whom I regarded so, and whose good 
opinion I held in such estimation.” Tomaso here felt that his presence 
must have been a restraint, silently squeezed his friend by the hand, and 
took his leave, anxious to tear himself away from a scene sufficient to 
** harrow up the soul.” What was ludicrous here need not be described, 
as it consisted in the wretched, though whimsical manner, in which the 
apartment was furnished ; and it would only be like stopping to see a 
stupid farce after having witnessed the performance of an affecting tra- 
gedy. With respect to Edward himself, he was so disguised by mean 
apparel, and so emaciated from want of nourishment and comfort, as to 
be scarcely recognized through the gloom and filth with which he was 
enveloped, and the wretchedness which surrounded him. ‘ Sharp misery 
had literally worn him to the bones.” Not a trace remained of that 
geutomuatiiie deportment, that suavity and urbanity of manners, for 
which he was so conspicuously distinguished ; all—all were fled ; and 
with them those virtuous principles, and that nice honour, for which he 
was equally remarkable. On Tomaso retiring, Edward exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! 
you see what I am come to!” then burst into tears, and sunk into his 
seat. 

The immediate cause of this visit from his wife, she told Tomaso, was 


to withdraw her little boy from a situation which she knew would destroy - 


both his a and morals ; but whether she effected her purpose, he 
never had an opportunity of knowing, as in the hurry of the whole affair, 
and the suddenness of his departure, he never once thought of asking 
Mrs. R her address, and had no clue by which he could find her 
out, as the mother of Edward was now dead. 

Since that day Tomaso has never seen any one of the parties ; but 
through the channel of the newspapers he has often, too often, heard of 
the follies, the vices, and abasement of his once valued friend. 

Subsequently to that time, the unhappy subject of this memoir was driven 
to the utmost extremities of distress, and the most desperate expedients, 





such as more than once have put even his life in jeopardy. In a word, . 


he became a swindler in the most extended sense of that vile appellation, 
and connected himself with some of the worst characters in society, and 
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became so degraded, that the pillory at length became the reward of his 
manifold indiscretions. 

The foregoing memoir presents to the reader a signal instance of a 
young man of honourable principles, generous feelings, and an elevated 
mind, splitting on that rock from which thousands have been hurled to 
destruction—a love of fashion and a propensity to fashionable vices. 
Even Chesterfield himself, who may be considered the patron saint of 
fashionable life, recommends to his son, in frequenting the best compa- 
nies, to “ adopt their virtues but not their vices.” But Chesterfield was a 
man of sense, and only made a life of fashion subservient to objects of 
ambition and aggrandizement. 

After a lapse of some years, having again fallen into arrears, ‘Tomaso 
a second time found himself in the hands of the Philistines ; and was 
conveyed to the lock-up house of Butler and Co., in Stanhope Street, 
Clare Market. 

It may not here be amiss to give a hint to the reader, which, if he 
happens at any time to be an embarrassed man, he may turn to advan- 
tage, by putting him on his guard against the wiles of sheriffs’ officers. 
It happened one day, as Tomaso was sitting in an upper room of the 
house which he then occupied, and was pursuing his usual avocations, 
that his servant came up to tell him a person below wished to speak 
with him. On descending to the drawing-room, he there found a 
venerable-looking old gentleman in waiting. He was far advanced in 
years, with a bald head, which, though it might not have “ suited a Brah- 
min,” was highly characteristic of a philosopher; and, without any pre- 
tension to physiognomy, or the more recent nonsense of phrenology, it 
had the external indications of deep thought and wisdom. On asking 
Tomaso if he was Mr. ———, and being answered in the affirmative, 
the old gentleman, with great suavity of manner, whispered in his ear, 
“Sir, I have a writ against you.” ‘Then raising up the sash of the win- 
dow, and giving a loud hem, beckoned to his aid a fashionably dressed 
young man, who was walking up and down at the opposite side of the 
street. This auxiliary was waiting for the word, like an actor in attend- 
ance on the prompter, before the commencement of his part. 

Between the two law agents, Tomaso marched, unobserved by the 
passing multitude, through Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to the house of the afore- 
said Messrs. Butler and Co., in Stanhope Street, Clare Market, where a 
scene perfectly novel presented itself. 2 

The first character which appeared was Corporal S , &@ genuine 
Hibernian, whose whimsicalities were so amusing as to dispel, for a time, 
the general gloom which would otherwise have pervaded the motley 
group who were then assembled in the back parlour. ‘The corporal was 
telling his story to every new-comer, and Tomaso came in for his share 
of the narrative. His person, he said, was that morning profaned by the 
gripe of a sheriff’s officer, at the suit of his landlady, as he marched at the 
ead of some recruits whom he that morning had enlisted, and was con- 
veying to Bow Street to be attested before the magistrate. This was the 
“unkindest cut of all,” that he, who had so often stared death in the face, 
and sought ‘ the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth,” should 
have been dragged by a vile bombailey from the head of his little detachment, 
and carried into captivity —“ And what was the consequence, your 
honour ?” “ Faith! I don’t know,” answered Tomaso. “ Why, sir, that 
the whole party, seeing that their general had got on the wrong staff, de- 
serted their colours, and secured their retreat.” Oh! “ what a piece of 
work isman!” The corporal had such a manner of telling things, that, 
had he appeared in tragedy, he must have made every body laugh. His, 
he said, was a cruel case, because, had he then been liberated, he would 
probably be again confined and tried by a court-martial for being himself 
eb. 1834.—VOL. 1X.—-NO. XXXIV. Q 
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a deserter! Besides, he said, the present unlucky accident would at least 
stand between him and promotion ; for he had the most sanguine expec- 
tations of soon attaining a halbert. But all was now frustrated by this 
unhappy circumstance. 

After the corporal had partially finished his narrative, and sat down to 
consume some slices of cold beef, which were brought him from a neigh. 
bouring cook-shop, mouthing some sentences with his meat in a half. 

rumbling tone of voice, a new character was introduced on the scene. 

his was an honest cheesemonger from Oxford Street, ushered in by a 
brace of catchpoles. He was a character wholly different from the cor- 
poral. On entering the parlour, he gazed with great indignity on those 
already assembled: he frowned like Michael Angelo’s Neptune, and ma- 
nifested a wish to be taken to a more removed ground ; and perceiving a 
door open which led into a capacious yard, he immediately made his exit, 
omitting, however, the ceremony of a bow. On entering the yard, he 

aced in measured steps, with his arms folded a /a Napoleon, when rais- 
ing up his eyes and perceiving that the place in which he walked was 
crossed over with iron bars ——- a huge gridiron, he gave an in- 
voluntary start, looked wistfully, and heaved a deep sigh, which spoke 
volumes. It was a mixture of despair, resentment, and indignation, and 
seemed to breath vengeance against those who had deprived him of 
liberty. 

Heaven defend us from those persons who are for ever complaining that 
they can neither eat, drink, nor sleep; for they are, without exception, 
the greatest gourmands and voluptuaries in society. One of this sort was 
a fellow who officiated as waiter and maitre d’hotel in the establishment, 
and who was grown as fat as a whale in the service. He was for ever 
complaining of his loss of appetite, and his total incapacity to take com- 
fort or refreshment ; yet this stupid knave never ceased gormandizing 
and tippling with every prisoner who came in, and justified the appellation 
of spunging-house, which, by common consent, is now universally be- 
stowed on such places. His custom was, when he had brought in a din- 
ner to one of the lodgers, to talk of his want of appetite ; he supposed it 

was occasioned by want of exercise, &c.—that day, for instance, he had 
not been able to take any thing, his stomach revolted, he loathed every 
thing. This being a sort of broad hint, the prisoner generally replied, 
‘Perhaps you would try a bit of what I have on my plate.” “ Ah! my 
dear sir, you are very good, but I couldn’t touch it—it would quite upset 
me. However, it looks so very tempting, I will try. Lend me your 
knife and fork for a moment, I ‘ll try if I can do any thing to keep life 
and soul together.” In this sort of way has he absolutely devoured in 
three minutes two-thirds of a poor man’s dinner, while the hungry guest sat 
staring at him with astonishment and vexation, not having perhaps money 
sufficient in his pocket to replenish his miserable meal. He next attacked 
the porter-pot. ‘‘ Let me try whether these fellows have changed their 
brewer. They used to send such rot-gut stuff, sir, there was no touching 
it. I recommended them to get Later and Co’s entire. Come, this is a 
little better.” Then putting the quart-pot to his head, he would there 
a it, stroking his breast all the time, till he had nearly seen a full moon 

: on — repeating this brutality probably ten times in the course 
of the day. 

After passing a day and a night in this place of the d——d, Tomaso 
marched off between two alguaziles to the then debtor's prison for the 
county of Middlesex, namely, the debtor’s side of Newgate. 

On his introduction to this horrid asylum, Tomaso felt as if he was 
entering the cave of despair. He expressed a wish to be conducted to 
the master's side, as it is called, which he understood was the least sec- 
tion of the prison. ‘The number of inmates in the ward, at that time, was 
eight, he making the ninth. What a pity they were not ladies, as then it 
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might have been called the seat of the muses! The following were the most 

rominent persons then in the ward in which he was now placed ; but in 
apnoea characters, he does not mean to confine himself to his imme- 
diate fellow-sufferers, but to take a general survey of the whole prison. 

Daddy § was then the steward or factotum of the master's side. He 
wasan old man,and generally denominated father—anappellation which,cor- 
sidering his economical management of the little funds of the ward, as well 
as his age, was not ill applied. This good old man had, it seems, been 
many years a respectable smuggler, and in an extensive line of business 
in one of those nooks on our coast, where such nefarious practices are 
carried on with the greatest hopes of success ; and, excepting his calling, 
(which certainly was an illega,one,) he was a kind, good-hearted, decent 
sort of a man, a most Joyal subject, and an ardent patriot. But these 
things, though somewhat paradoxical, seem not incompatible. For this 
very man, though he lived by robbing his majesty’s revenue, would have 
willingly lost his life in his majesty’s service, and would not hear the 
slightest symptom of discontent or disaffection towards the king or his 
government. The other members of our little society consisted of an 
architect, a working jeweller, a hackney-coach owner, who used to drive 
his own carriage, a gentleman’s coachman, a Scotch carver and gilder, a 
ci-devant clerk in the tax-office, Somerset Place, and an old Anglo- 
American, i. e. a native of England, but who, like Thomas Inkle, went, 
when young, to the western world in order to better his fortune; and 
being now descended into the vale of years, was become a sarcastic and 
incorrigible Yankee ; bringing with him a faithless Yarico—(very unlike 
Yarico, by the way.) ‘This old fellow, who was a complete misanthrope, 
was a sort of general dealer and chapman. The wretched old sinner 
was cankered by every bad passion ; he was avaricious, deceitful, suspi- 
cious, jealous of his wife, hating and hated by every person in the prison. 

The architect was a man of considerable extent of talent, but from 
vexation and disappointment had become the veriest wasp in the creation. 
His mind was very barren of intelligence, and he had no turn for books, 
nor the slightest thirst for information. His whole time was devoted to 
gossiping, grumbling, or smoking his pipe ; and he seemed to think of 
nothing but the pleasures of the table, which even here he continued to 
provide and enjoy. On one solitary occasion he evinced talent of the 
very first order. His daughters, who occasionally visited him, by much 
entreaty, induced him to paint a bunch of flowers for a fire-screen, which 
he executed in such a style as to astonish all who saw them. Verelst, 
Paptiert, or Rachel Rouche, need not have been ashamed of such a pro- 
duction. Tomaso, though long conversant with the fine arts, never saw 
any thing superior; and he regrets that what candour obliged him to say 
in the first instance, should now preclude the possibility of mentioning 
his name, or that such fine talents should be buried within the walls of a 
prison! But 

‘* Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


( To be continued.) 





THE OCEAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ESSAY ON womAN, &c. 


Hat, Ocean! mighty and sublime, 
Whose heaving bosom cradled Time ! 
Thou giant, wrapt in azure robe, 

Thy broad arms clasping half the globe, 














The Ocean. 


Untir’d, majestic, awful Sea ! 
Ages no traces leave on thee— 
Earthquake, and thunderbolt, and blast, 
Sha!l crush the pyramids at last ; 
And more than all, man’s busy hand 
Works ceaseless change on every land, 
Wasting, renewing, moulding still 
Deserts or Edens at his will ; 
But thou dost mock him and his earth, 

All time, all change defy, 
Wrecking his navies in thy mirth, 
Rolling in might as at thy birth. 

o rival save the sky ! 


Tis sweet to roam the primros’d vale, 
And drink the odour-breathing gale ; 

To lean beside some crystal stream 
Where flowers and rocks reflected gleam ; 
To pierce the shadowy, rustling grove, 
And list the throstle’s lay of love ; 

But, O! to muse an hour by thee, 

I'd turn from all—enchanting Sea !— 
How lovely in repose art thou, 

No air to stir thy azure brow, 

The sky like sapphire o’er thee glowing, 
Thy emerald wave in music flowing, 
While snow-wing’d barks at anchor rest, 
Or slowly skim thy radiant breast ; 

Thy calm, thy silence charm the soul, 
And lull the passions’ fierce control, 
Subdue the heart, and ope the cells, 
Where sadly-pleasing Memory dwells. 
But chief, a! thy angry hour 
Displays thy grandeur, pride, and power ; 
©! from some steep to view thy wave 
Rattling with tempests, foam and rave ; 
To mark the lightnings’ leap and glance, 
Red furies o’er thy wild expanse, 
Followed by thunders loud and dread, 

As in thy womb to wake the dead, 

How Thought sublimes and Fancy glows, 
And Awe her spells around us throws ! 
While turns the soul to Him whose sway 
Infuriate winds and waves obey. 


Exult, O Ocean! roll and roar, 
As thou dost now, till time be o’er, 
Thou charm of childhood’s years! 
Born by thy surge, the live-long day 
By cliff and cave I loved to stray, 
And laved amidst thy dashing spray 
A stranger unto fears ; 
Now exil'd ‘neath a distant star, 
I mourn and think of thee afar, 
With sad, regretful tears ; 
Yet oft doth buoyant fancy fly 
To those sweet haunts of days gone by : 
I hear thy roar,—before my sight / 
Thy billows roll their pride and might, 
And still thou seem’st a friend to me, 
Long-lov'd, terrific, beauteous Sea ! 
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CHIT CHAT. 


The Editor's room. The Editor, Mr. Percy, Dr. Punever, Volage, Mr. 
Twist, cum multis aliis, sitting in gloomy divan. Some reading, some 
with the imposing air of those who affect to think, others with the look of 
downright vacancy, and all casting their eyes from time to time on the 
storm-shaken windows, the panes of glass dimmed with the streaming rain. 
Mr. Mortame, with more than his usual gloom in his countenance, and the 
water dropping from the points of his cloak, enters like a banished 
triton, seeming by his muddy appearance to be the tutelar deity of the 
Fleet Ditch. 


Mort. Gentlemen, gentlemen, is not this very dreadful ? 

Ed. It is very dull. 

Mort. Dull! I say it is actually dreadful. 

Percy. What is dreadful ? 

Mort. Every thing. The heavens above, and the earth beneath, and 
the waters that are on the earth. 

Doctor. It certainly rains hard, and Pall Mall East is very muddy. 

Mort. Doctor Punever, how clever you are in your profession, let your 
wpe determine ; how skilful you may be at a pun, let the company ; 
or of these vanities lam no judge. But, for a reasoning being, you 
have the habit of coming to the most lame and impotent conclusions, 
worse than any gentleman with whom I ever conversed. Mr. Editor, 
Mr. Percy, you have each an eye that sees beyond the narrow hori- 
zon that bounds the view of the mere worldling. ‘Tell me, are not 
the German astronomers right? Is not the sun becoming daily more 
remote? Is it not, as if it were that the Deity is withdrawing his eye 
from this sinning world? Observe the inverted seasons, the portentous 
— of the social world. It is—it is—I feel it here; my heart seems 
colder than it used to be; the subtle spirits, that men call their minds, 
are congealing: it is a wandering and a God-deserted world, and we are 
all lost beings that are crawling upon it. 

[ Many of the company laugh. 

Percy. Gentlemen, this is not quite fair. The report to which Mr. 
Mortame alludes, has been very generally circulated ; and with it, much 
dismal foreboding, religious fear, and even actual misery. Putting aside 
the opportunity that such an impression gives to the bigoted in order to 
increase the power of bigotry ; putting aside the feeling of preternatural 
horror that many conscientious people must have at the bare idea of this 
world being, for a moment, in the icy shadow of the neglect or of the 
ur nee ay of the Divinity ; merely for the sake of science and sound 
philosophy, the absurdity of such a proposition ought immediately to be 
made apparent, and the dictum of the German illuminati refuted. 

Mort. Ah! I should like to hear how. They have made calculations. 

Percy. Yes, upon the credulity of the world. Has the year become 
longer ? which would infallibly be the case, if the earth’s orbit were en- 
larged. Do you think that, as the system of the solar world grows older, 
that the centrifugal force of the planets, which prevents their falling 
into their centre of gravity, is likely, ey that all things decay, if a 
change must take place, to be increased or diminished ? 

Ed. Diminished, certainly. You are right, Percy; and therefore the 
earth’s orbit would gradually become less and less, and more near to the 
sun, and the year shorter and shorter. 
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is some comfort in that. ; 
ae ee on out can be extracted from the difference between a 
. Mortame. 

See Tits Core, unnatural winter, certainly tells more for you than 
for the Germans. But they say, relying upon the observations of the very 
ancient Chinese, that the sun showed, in their day, a larger disc to the 
~~ tur The sun appears larger or smaller according to the 
density of the atmosphere through which it is viewed. _ 

O'S. By the light of the Liffey! but he must appear very large at this 
moment, because of the density of the atmosphere we can't see him at 
all—at all. bare I 

Mort. Well, this has been something like a sermon. I never supposed 
that Mr. Percy, with his round, jolly face, would have been sO pious as 
to harangue as he has done; “ vindicating the ways,’—I forget the 
quotation. 

Percy. Ah, well, you have yet much to learn; and to learn, among 
other things, that a cheerful heart is a perpetual song of thanksgiving. 

O'S. What, for such a day as this? It is the most muddy, plebeian, 
anti-aristocratical day, that ever confounded all ranks in an equality of 

loom. : : 
. Vol. Aristocratical this, and aristocratical that—aristocratical manners, 
aristocratical feelings. I am sick of the, to me, unintelligible term? 
Who can define it? What is an aristocratical manner? 

Percy. Formerly it was chivalry—in act, in word, and in carriage—a 
chivalry that permitted a king to dismount from his richly caparisoned 
charger to assist an old man and his ass through a bog. Now it 
is———( Pauses. ) 

Doctor. What ? 

Percy. An incident that occurred to me last week shall define. I have 
a somewhat literary carelessness of eeeene sat let it pass. I hap- 
pened to be at the corner of Waterloo Place, near the engraver’s, during 
that tremendous gale on Tuesday. I was wending my weary way up 
towards the county fire-office—the rain flew in my face aslant, like so 
many arrows, but, as the storm had chosen to unfurl his —— to so 
violent a purpose, I very prudently furled my cotton umbrella, and carried 
it pike-like. 

Doctor. Battling the elements. 

Perey. The.rain, to shame the aspersers that say, that M‘Adam turns 
every thing into dust, had, that day, covered the carriage-way with a 
layer of mud of about the thickness of five inches. At length, I descry 
a black substance in the distance, come bounding along like a stag over 
uneven ground—now in the mud, now in the air, as alternately soars and 
swims a flying fish pursued by a boneta. 

Vol. That's a poetical flight indeed. 

Percy. Upon near approach, I discovered it to be a hat,—but such a 
hat !—gentlemen, what sort of a hat do you think it was? ‘ 
O'S. Judging from the voyage it was making—‘ a shocking bad hat, 

a hat, fit only for a mud-lark. 

Perey. No such thing. It was a hat fashionable—Petersham shaped, 
delicately nenulinterel waterproof—a hat, the pride of Bond Street, 
the glory of May Fair—a hat to be taken off only by courtesy, toa 
duchess. 

O'S. Or a high wind. 

Percy. It was, in a word, a hat aristocratical. 

Vol. And not the less so from dabbling in the dirt. 


Percy. And covered in, an aristocratical owner. 
Ed. How do you know ? 
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Percy. You shall hear. Luckily, as the said hat was hurrying past me 
with so little ceremony, I contrived, by great manual skill, using my um- 
brella like a harpoon, to transfix the hat on the end of it, and bear it 
forth from the mud in triumph: holding it, therefore, directly in the face 
of the wind, to preserve it on the end of my cotton machine—glowing 
with conscious pride, at thus having possessed myself of the spolia opima, 
I looked forward, exultingly, for a claimant—and soon I descried one, bear- 
ing down upon me, as Sternhold and Hopkins hath it, on the wings of the 
west wind— 


** Come flying all abroad,” 


Vol. Dr. Punever, here’s an opportunity for your muse. 

Percy. As soon as this hatless, breathless, thankless personage, had 
drawn sufficiently near to me to make himself heard, he sobbed out, not 
his acknowledgments for the service that I had rendered him and his hat, 
"but the following ungrateful speech. “ D-d-d n, S-ier, y-o-u might 
have p-p-put your hand to it.’ 

Ed. 1s that a fact ? 

Percy. Fact, upon my honour. That is what I call modern aristocra- 
tical manners. 

Ed. No, no, he could not have been a gentleman. 

ercy. 1 did not say he was, but I know that he is a member of the 
ar.stocracy. 

O'S. Well, Percy, what did you do—shove his hat into his eyes? 

Percy. No, my sub-editorial dignity forbade—* Sir,” said 1, “if you 
dislike my method of picking it up, pick it up yourself ;” so I just turned 
the umbrella sideways to the wind, the wind took the hat, the hat took to 
flight, and my aristocrat took to his heels, and away they went, the pur- 
sued and the pursuer. 

Omnes. Bravo! 

Percy. But now comes the sublime part of the affair,—there was some- 
thing awful, mysterious, and Faust-like, in what followed. The storm 
of itself was terrific. The scud, the wind, the deserted street of palaces— 
the flying pursuer, his hair streaming to the blast—his pale and spectral 
face he turned to me once with a look of unearthly vengeance, and then 
resumed his headlong course after the black escaper, that richochetted 
before bim like a forty-eight pound shot, or as a dancing demon! Miher- 
culé—but I fancied that I saw a corpse in pursuit of his own dark soul, 
and actually shuddered. 

O'S. Go on; it is really interesting. AP 

Percy. This figure—this gloomy idea—for it is no longer a hat, it is 
surely something wicked, dark, awful, nameless—rushes to the chasm 
that leads down to, we know not where—for all is gloom beneath. The 
soldier on guard vainly makes a thrust at it as it passes. One bound, 
and it is lost in the abyss, and seen no more. Jaded, with slackened 
step, yet still persevering, the pursuer advances to the brink—he de- 
scends—but slowly—he has disappeared to the breast—and now only his 
unsheltered head is seen above the surface—it turns round upon me 
ghastlily—one gorgon-look, and it sinks. My insulter has gone into the 
solid earth—he has rushed down to Hades, aud nothing now remains to 
mark the spot of his mystical disappearance, excepting the Duke of Y ork’s 
pillar—dukeless as yet, proudly braving, “ the pelting of the pitiless 
storm.” 

Mort. Poor man! if he won the hat, he deserves to wear it. ; 

O'S. As clear as mud—with all its dirty honours attached to it. I 
- wish, Volage, you would make a sketch of the scene. : 

Ed. Talking of sketching—what are you and the arts about, Volage ? 
Vol. Oh, don’t ask me, for a month or two yet. But, in the mean 
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time, if you want to look at glorious pictures, go to Drury Lane Theatre, 
and feast upon the splendours of Stanfield’s scenery. There is nature for 
you ; nature robed in those hues that are most attractive. Really these 
scenes are the triumph of the imitative art—but, alas, so short lived ! 

Doctor. True—they are already all distempered. 

Vol. Yes—that is the fatal truth. Could they be but reduced to a 
cabinet size, and painted in oil—why, my occupation would be gone— 
the old masters would be at a discount, and Claudes cease to multiply. 

Ed. He certainly has brought that branch of art as near to perfection 
as it probably ever will attain ; and he is little less, if at all, inferior on 
canvass to his splendid performances on cartridge paper. I wish that we 
had some few square yards of his scenery here—for really the view all 
around is monstrously dull. 


O'S. In the name of the company, I thank you—but I flatter myself 


I'm an exception. I never feel dull with my cigar in my mouth—and | 
don’t think I look so. 

Doctor. About as cheering as a farthing candle seen through a fog. 
Really, the gloom of the weather is actually oppressive. Let us discuss 
something suitable to it—something dark, funereal, dismal, and de- 
sponding. 

Vol. For example, an ultra-tory, with his Christmas bills before him. 

O'S. An empty brandy bottle. 

Doctor. Patients that will live without physic—and die without it too. 

Percy. “ The lowest deep, a lower deep still finds.” The poor laws. 

Vol. Agreed. 

Ed. It would almost appear a work of ep IN to comment 
=> an evil so universally acknowledged, so fully proved by the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, and for which, at present, 
although some alleviation has been attempted, no remedy has hitherto 
been proposed. The fact is, as the old ——- hath it, “a desperate 
disease requires a desperate remedy.” ‘This is a desperate disease, a 
cancer in the constitution. There is not sufficient courage in those who 
legislate to take the only steps which will be of any avail, which are, 
boldly to eradicate it. 

Vol. Is that possible ? 

Ed. The law is simple, and apparently just, that if a man require 
relief he must be supported or employed. But here lies the difficulty— 
you never can find out whether a man is deserving of relief. And there 
are certain classes of workmen who are invariably four or five months a 
year upon the parish. They are out of work—they apply for relief, and 
the magistrate orders it ; he is obliged to be guided by the law, although, 
in his conscience, he feels that he is encouraging idleness and debauchery. 

O'S. Explain. 

Ed. These are chiefly sawyers, bricklayers, and bricklayers’ labourers 
—a very numerous class. During the summer months, they have plenty 
of work and high wages—they earn more in the seven months than a 
good labourer does in a whole year—they wind up by being employed 
during the harvest, when they are engaged for three or five weeks, as it 
may be, at the rate offrom six to eight pounds; and after the harvest, 
they spend all their money, and then apply for relief. 

Vol. But why not refuse it ? 

Ed. The law will not permit refusal. If, indeed, a magistrate could 
ascertain what sum of money a man had earned during the summer, he 
might venture so to do; but how is that to be proved? It is impossible 
for either him, or the overseers, to follow the motions of every man, work- 
ing in other parishes, perhaps, best part of the time, and find out what 
he has earned. Moreover, the majority of our magistrates, who are 
clergymen, dare not refuse relief. 
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Vol. Why so? 

Ed. I do not mean to say, that they are all actually afraid so to 
do. Many do refuse, and the consequence is, that they are reviled: 
others will not refuse, but order relief that they may obtain good- 
will towards their cloth, when, the fact is, that they ought to have 
refused—thus encouraging idleness and immorality. ‘This is one of the 
great evils arising from clergymen being appointed to act as magis- 
trates. 

Vol. But is it not the case, that the Lord Lieutenant is obliged to ap- 
point them, in consequence of there being not suflicient gentlemen in the 
counties ? 

Ed. One of the effects of absenteeism on the part of the gentry ; but 
my idea is, that we have by far too many magistrates. Each town 
has two or three, and each parish, or hamlet, or village, one at least. 
If a man wishes to apply to a magistrate, there is always one under 
his nose about two yards off. Now every one who has acted as a 
magistrate must know, that for one serious case, such as theft, &c., he 
has at least twenty brought before him of assault, arising from peo- 
ple bickering among themselves about some nonsense or other. The 
parties, considering themselves injured, come in haste to the magistrate, 
with about ten witnesses, all of whom lose their work for half a day, 
informations and summonses are served, and, after much ado about nothing, 
they lose their time and lose their money ; for not one case in a thousand 
ever goes to the sessions. 

Percy. How do they lose their money ? 

Ed. They have to pay all the regular fees of the magistrate’s clerk, 
when they appear at the bench of magistrates on a day fixed, besides 
losing another day’s work ; and all, perhaps. about a slap on the face, 
given by Molly Pop to Sally Grin. New, if they had had in the first in- 
stance, to walk some eight or ten miles to find a magistrate, they would 
have cooled down and, in short, have kissed and made friends. It is this 
convenience of magistrates which has made the common people so liti- 
gious ; and there is not a day which closes, without one having taken the 
law of another. 

Vol. But to return to the poor laws. 

Ed. 1 consider the great evil of the poor laws is, that they will always 
tend to revolution, and may eventually revolutionize the country. You 
have laid down a law, by which you admit that he who has nothing, has 
a right to a certain portion of the property of others. The poor now de- 
mand it as a right, not as a favour; as often with threats, as with humi- 
lity. Now, having admitted the right, the question is, whether the poor 
man, more and more demoralized as he becomes every year, may not 
take upon himself to settle the quantum to which he is entitled, and even- 
tually help himself. 

Vol. Do you consider that we can recede ? 

Ed. 1 do; but it requires skilful and decided measures. There must 
be no trembling of the hand in the operation. To run through all the 
details of the plan would now be tedious, but the outline is very easy to 
be given. 

Doctor. Oblige us with your opinion. 

Ed. I shall trespass some time upon your patience. Itis a well-known 
fact, that we have not more than, if we have, a sufficient number of agri- 
cultural labourers necessary for the culture of the soil; but as, in some 
parishes, there are not sufficient, in others they are so numerous, that the 
poor rates eat up all the profits, and the land is abandoned, without the 
neighbouring parishes are called on to assist in the relief. The parish 
system, therefore, adopted for the obligation of relief to the poor, not only 
prevents the people from scattering about, and being fairly divided over 
the land, to find employment, but is a source of the greatest injus- 
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tice; as, if the people are numerous in a aig they work for the parishes 
round about them, and apply for relief from their own. Again, by the 
ish system, the aristocrat evades his portion of relief. A whole pa. 


rish belongs to him ; he pulls down his cottages, and obliges the poor’ 


man to make a settlement in another parish, or at least prevents any fur. 
ther settlements being made on his own. Thus is his if 

r rates, which are paid by the adjoining parishes, which are probably 
each divided among twenty orthirty small proprietors, who thus are taxed 
for his benefit. 

Vol. I perceive. 

Ed. A very large 6 omega of the poor rates levied, are consumed by 
litigation between parishes, as to whether a man has, or has not, made a 
settlement, and the lawyers thus claim their share of the spoil; and the 
whole of these poor rates, whether for relief or for litigation, which 
amounts to an enormous sum, are, in fact, not paid by the landlord or by 
the tenant—but by the industrious labourer. 

Mort. By the labourer ! 

Ed. Yes, most certainly. The poor rates are a direct tax upon corn— 
the price of corn affects the price of every other article. Thus the pre. 
sent system is a bonus to the idle and disaffected, at the expense of the 
industrious poor man, who works double to support those who will do 
nothing, and is, in fact, the payer of the poor rates. 

Vol. It cannot be denied—but to your remedy. 

Ed. 1 have before asserted that we have not more agricultural labourers 
than are required—indeed, not so many as are required at times, as may 
be proved by the immense importation of Irish. The fact is, that the 
farmers are so panes that they will not employ the number of labourers 
necessary to do justice to the land; because if one does, another will 
not; and the one who‘does employ an extra man, and thereby, to a cer- 
tain degree, relieves the parish, has still to pay his quota of the poor 
rates with the others who will not employ a sufficient number. The con- 
sequence is, that they are all trying how few men they can employ, and 
the poor rates increase every day. In many parishes they have so accu- 
mulated, that farmers who could have wound up well, are now pennyless ; 
not only pennyless, but reckless, and as ready for revolution as the most 
ultra radical in the country. 

Vol. A melancholy fact, I am afraid. 

Ed. Now if ever there was a case in which government has a right to 
interfere, it is this. The land does not at present produce the corn which 
might be raised, by one-third; and it is becoming, from want of culti- 
vation, less productive every day. We will put an extreme case, for the 
sake of elucidating the argument. Suppose that we were ina general war, 
and that the Tory, or any other party, to create distress and ill-will to- 
wards the present government, were to throw all their vast possessions 
out of cultivation, would not the government have a right to interfere ? 
Most certainly ; and, upon the same principle, they have a right to inter- 
fere, if that land which is held and secured to individuals for the benefit 
of the whole community, be not rendered as productive as possible. 

Vol. 1 grant it. 

Ed. The plan, then, upon which the remedy should be grounded is, 
that all landowners, or those who tenant the land from them, should be 
obliged by law, to employ a certain number of labourers and apprentices, in 
proportion to every one hundred acres of land which they cultivate—thus 
exempting them from poor rates. Indeed, parishes might then be abo- 
lished, and poor rates also. The labourers would be evenly distributed 
throughout the country, and there would be no want of employment. 
Vol. This would require some arrangement, and no little trouble. 

Ed. There is nothing to be done without trouble in this world ; and 
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there certainly would be many arrangements required. For instance, 
workhouses must then be provided by the county, and paid by county 
rates. A committee of magistrates must decide at intervals upon the 
rate of wages to be paid; and laws must be made relative to the ap- 
prentices, to ensure their good conduct. But what trouble could be too 
great to get rid of an evil which threatens to ruin the country? There 
is another advantage which would arise from farmers again receiving the 
apprentices and labourers who were not married into their houses—it 
would prevent the increase of population. During the war, when 
farmers made large profits, they turned the labourers out of their houses, 
and forced them to live in cottages. A man, who would not have mar- 
ried if he had remained with the other domestic servants in his master’s 
house, found himself so lonely in a cottage, and so uncomfortable, that 
he took a wife ; and the poor rates have given further encouragement, as 
their families are now supported by the country. 

Vol. Would not this create a revolution ? 

Ed. A revolution, no. If there is no revolution in Ireland after the 
treatment it has received, there would be no fear of one in England. It 
would prove very offensive to the idle, but they cannot be more mis- 
chievous than they are now. 

Vol. But your plan only extends to the agricultural classes : what would 
you do with the poor rates in towns ? 

Ed. I feel contident, that if the number of men which ought to be em- 
ployed in the culture of the land were so employed by law, that we 
should have to apply to the towns for all their spare hands ; still there 
are many arrangements too long to detail here, which would meet all 
difficulties, when once the legislature takes up the question. 

Vol. It appears to me, that if put in force, we should have corn much 
cheaper. 

Ed, Of that there can be no doubt. 


Enter Don. 


Don. Rain! more rain—still more rain. 

O'S. It has just left off raining, and it has begun to pour ! 

Ed. Most beautiful weather! Who ever saw the like? ‘tis enough 
to give any one the blues. 

Don. A cursed climate this of England! I never saw one more capri- 
cious and incomprehensible—bitter cold in August ; damp, interminable 
rain, and warmth in December and January. Spain is all sunshine / 

Ed. Moonshine you mean, Don; but come, have you seen the 
“* mummy ?” 

Don. Yes, John Reeve is very droil; but I don’t think much of the 
rest of the piece, as a composition. 

Ed. Aye! John Reeve ; what do you mean? composition / they say, on 
the contrary, ‘tis extremely well preserved. Pettigrew supposes ‘tis 
three thousand years old. 

Don. (stares.) Three thousand years old? John Reeve !—hem !—what 
is the joke, now ? 

Vol. Ha, ha! why, we are not speaking of the Adelphi mummy, but 
the mummy at Surgeons’ Hall. 

Don. Oh! ay! that’s a different affair. Yes, I’ve heard something 
about this piece of interesting antiquity ; but I suspect the public rage 
for such curiosities is very much on the wane. Mummies are now cheap 
commodities. Indeed, I doubt whether the Elgin marbles could produce 
the same sensation as they did if they were the present topic of conversa- 
tion. Tempora mutantur et nos, &c. Political speculation—the reform 
mania—and the war-prophecies, are the order of the day. 

Ed. Well, London is now remarkably flat. Even the newspapers are 
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barren of interesting gossip—of innocent stories. Then, again, we are, 
much distressed for want of a lion or two. Captain Ross is quite passe. 
Even the paragraph concerning the theatrical licenser, which has made 
the round of the papers will not do. Presto, presto. Signor —— Ross, 
write your book—your book—or you will be too late in the field; something 
fresher will start up. 

Don. Talking of lions, I really think the two brothers Sobieski at the 
Victoria Theatre ought to be taken into account. These Poles will never 
be called sticks, in the theatrical sense. Never did I see so much grace, 
ease, and agility, combined with strength, as are displayed by these un- 
rivalled posture-masters—they are well worth seeing. 

Ed. Apropos of theatricals. Your budget, Don, must be very rich this 
month. Pray did you attend the grande féte given on the stage, at Covent 
Garden, to commemorate the fiftieth representation of Gustavus ? 

Don. No; 1 did not. 

O'S. But I spoke to a friend, who was a guest, and he said it was a 
glorious thing of the sort. It ought to be repeated. This kind of thea- 
tricals would take prodigiously. 

Vol. Certainly, with the invited; far more, to be sure, than the legiti- 
mate drama. Legitimate drama, forsooth! pooh—pish—pshaw—bah ! 
What is the legitimate drama in comparison to a splendid supper, 
with every possible accompaniment of champagne, claret, hock, &c. 
to say nothing of the ladies of the establishment—the complete corps de 
ballet! and this, too, at the witching hour of one. Then the music—the 
dancing—the speechifying—the joking—the laughing—the singing—the 
—avaunt, Shakspeare! avaunt, thou restless spirit! Why hauntest thou 


still these temples, now hallowed by the acting of a new species of 


drama, in comparison to which, thine own sinks into nought ! 

Don. That will do, Volage, you are too rhapsodical. I think myself, 
with all due deference to Shakspeare and Sheridan, that a manager is 
obliged to consult the public taste. Now, every one will allow, that a 
good supper is just the sort of thing to hit every sensible person’s taste ; 
though the scheme might be improved, and turned to account, if in the 
play-bills it were to be specified—*“ tickets to the boxes, 10s. 6d., supper, 
and wine, &c. included. No money returned. Vivant Rex et Regina !” 

Ed, Why, you are giving us a regular play-bill. 

Don. 1 beg your pardon; I have omitted the unavoidable, ‘‘ The free 
list is suspended!” I believe this last line has been ordered to be ste- 
reotyped. 

Ed, Come, let us return to the feast. Well, O'Sullivan, what else did 
your friend say ? 

O'S. Say! by this and that, he said a huge power of things. There were 
several very brilliant displays of oratory. ‘Two ex-members, the one for 
Bedford, the other for Hertford, in their absence from St. Stephens, 
found a proper /ocale on the stage of Covent Garden. Plenty of good 
singing, too; altogether the /cte went off, as the regular phrase is, with 
great eclat. Lord A. Fitzclarence expressed a hope that the scene would 
be often repeated, and I join sincerely in his lordship’s wish. 

Ed. And I. 

Don. And I. 

Vol. And 1. 

Omnes. Amen! 

Vol. Certainly, the national drama, indifferently performed, has too 
long usurped the patent theatres ; the nuisance ought to be expelled, and 
obliged to seek refuge in some less gorgeous temple. The Drury and 
Covent Garden palaces ought, in all conscience, to be surrendered with a 
good grace to the magnificent victors. 

Ed. The victors—what victors? 
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Vol. What victors! there’s a question. Why the infantry and cavalry 
of course. Sharpshooters, corps de reserve, and all. 

Don. That’s but just. Ducrow has certainly vanquished and brought 
old Drury into subjection. For the future it will be under the dominion 
of the horse. The empire of Covent Garden falls to the share of the corps 
de reserve. 

Percy. Well, but independently of “ Gustavus,” and “ The Dragon,” 
there have been novelties, and 

Vol. One novelty—Jerrold’s new drama, “ The Wedding Gown.” 

Percy. Which, I understand, is very good. 

Vol. Like most of Mr. Jerrold’s productions, it is full of epigramma- 
tical point, and in parts of the dialogue is really unexceptionable ; but as 
regards plot and anata, I think this piece inferior to “ Nell Gwynne,” 
and the ‘ Housekeeper,” of the same author. Neither the incidents nor 
the characters have anything striking about them. Still, as a whole, the 
“ Wedding Gown” is a clever production, and fully deserves the success 
it has obtained. 

O'S. Curse your successful pieces, say I. Look at the play-bills, at 
both the patent theatres. What a heart-rending monotony for the habi- 
tual playgoer ; Covent Garden and its eternal ‘‘ Gustavus!” then Drury 
Lane—“ The Wedding Gown,” and the “ Dragon,” with “ My Neigh- 
bour’s Wife,” or “ Mr. and Mrs. Pringle.” ‘These things are very good, 
certainly, but when a man has seen them a dozen times or so, it is quite 
enough to satisfy him, in all conscience. 

Don. Captain O'Sullivan, allow me to make one observation. What is 
a manager todo? Do you wish him to injure his interest, merely to 
please you? Now, really, that is too good. Of course, as long as a 
performance draws great houses, that man would be mad who should 
alter his plan in order to try some new experiment. But bless you, cap- 
tain, if you wish for a constant change in the performance, you are likely 
to be woefully disappointed for the rest of the season. ‘The novelties 
forthcoming, according to report, are likely to run until summer. 

O'S. What novelties? 

Don. First and foremost, the grand ballet, ‘La Revolte du Serail.” 
This affair is to throw Gustavus, and the Dragon, and all the horses, 
completely into the shade. Only think, one hundred of the most beautiful 
girls in the world are to figure away on the stage! One hundred, sir ! 
Mon Dieu! ca sera charmante ! 

Ed. Is not Scribe’s celebrated comedy, ‘ Bertrand and Raton,” to be 
produced also? 

Don. Yes; translated, some say, by Mrs. C. Gore, others by Mr. Bunn 
himself. Besides, we are to have Byron’s magnificent dramatic poem of 
“ Sardanapalus.” By-the-bye, the New English Opera House is at /ast 
to be built, in real earnest ; my friend Beazley told me the other day 
(120th time,) that this time it was really so—al/ons a louvrage! One 
thing is worthy of observation, and that is, that despite the ominous 
predictions of several prophets de malheur, the theatres are thriving— 
most of them make money, and indeed one almost forgets when there was 
another such a season as the present. 

Ed. What news of the Italian Opera ? 

Don. Why, they say the King’s Theatre will open about the middle of 
the month—nous verrons—magnificent promises are made, but let the pub- 
lic not be too sanguine, and simply, because, having already had several 
opportunities of witnessing the performances of the first artiste de 1 Europe 
chantantes et dansantes, there’s nothing in the way of novelty to astonish 
the natives afresh. We shall have the old favourites ; and then “ La Re- 
volte du Serail.” and “ Gustave,” which novelties, of course, will be 
pretty considerably stale by that time, having run the gauntlet of all the 
theatres in London, and—— 
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O'S. My worthy friend—that’s a good fellow, stop your cursed thea- 
trical jargon, and tell us something about the Roxburgh Revels. 

Don. I know nothing about them, save and except that they, in con- 
junction with other equally important matters, have engrossed of late 
too much of the public attention—the St. Simonian humbug was pretty 
well exploded ; but lo and behold: Miss Macauley, the qguondam actress, 


is called in as a corps auxiliary, to expound the interesting doctrine of 


the apostles. 

O'S. Talking of considerable humbugs, commend me to Grant Thorn. 
burn’s book—there’s a glorious specimen! Who the deuce cares a fig for 
this would-be literary and exceedingly selfish seedsman? Why can’t he 
sell his roots and his seeds quietly, and make money, and be as pious and 
confiding in Providence as he pleases, without troubling the public with 
his private affairs? I hate cant of all sorts, but especially that which, 
under the cloak of humility, contrives to exhibit a sense of self-importance. 
Grant Thornburn may be, and is, (for aught we know,) a very worthy, 
honest, and respectable man, but why should he write a book? and what 
matter is it to the public, that he was the original of Laurie Todd? | 
am ey re that Fraser’s Magazine, which is so eloquent in denouncing 
every thing bearing the appearance of puff, or exhibiting the impress of 
esprit de coterie, should fall so clumsily into the same error. 

Vol. That's true: moreover, perhaps it would be in better taste, if the 

ublic were not so constantly put in mind of Mr. Galt’s complaints and 
infirmities. Mr. Galt is a man of talent, one of the best of modern no- 
velists, and a good Scotchman; but he should not be thrust forward 4 
tout propos. It may serve some publishing objects, but it can do no good 
to the gentleman himself. I say this in the kindest feeling, for I consider 
Mr. Galt and his multifarious literary productions as justly entitled to 
high commendation and respect. Raison de plus, why he should never 
be made to look somethin Ripaie cat’s-paw. 

Ed. Is it true that the Literary Union Club is going to be dissolved? 

Vol. 1 believe so—but a new club will start into life with new claims 
to approbation. We are now in an age of reform and improvement. By- 
— ayes talking of clubs, the Garrick goes on capitally—is it not so, 
Jon 

Don. Certainly, thanks to a set of clever fellows, such as myself. 

Ed. Well said. 1 suppose you'll allow James Smith to be one of those 
same clever fellows: have you heard his last jeu d’esprit ? 

Don. No; what was it? 

Ed. Why, Poole was reading from the police reports in the Morning 
Chronicle, an account of a youth, named Richard Zachery, who was im- 
prisoned for an assault. Whereupon Smith embodied the narrative thus: 
—‘* A boy, called Dick, ever fighting, got handcuffed in jail, kicking 
lustily, minding nobody—oh pray quit rebellion! surely to use violence 
won't atricate you, Zachery!” and by way of elucidation, exclaimed, 
when he had finished, 


“ There, alphabet, thou wayward wizzard, 
1 have thee fast, from A to Izzard.” 
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To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 


Sir ;—Besides the notice which is usually given of the Westminster 
Play, in the daily papers, a Prologue, delivered according to custom, 
at the third representation, has this year been made public, in which 
I find the principles that regulate these annual exhibitions ex- 
pounded, and defended, with as much earnestness as if they had 
been attacked. It frequently happens that a premature apology calls 
forth the accusation which should have preceded it. Suffer me, then, 
through the medium of your excellent Magazine, to put a question, 
not so much to the ingenious author of that Prologue, as to the 
friends of classical literature in general; a question which arises 
naturally enough, as it appears to me, from a mere consideration of 
the fact to which it relates, but which it is impossible to suppress, 
when provoked by a general invitation to criticism, as in the terms 
of the above prologue. 

I fancy every reader anticipates me, by demanding for what earthly 
reason the plays of Plautus are excluded from representation? But 
Prologue himself anticipates me ; and suspecting—with a well-founded 
suspicion—that the eternal round of Terence’s six comedies having 
been gone through again, and again, and again, usgue ad nauseam, 
even the good-natured auditory of Little Dean's Yard may begin to 
tire, and complain “ nihil esse novi,” he comes forward on this occa- 
sion to make an application for the renewal of their patience. In 
support of this appeal, he refers us, it will be seen, with all the 
solemnity of Blackstone on institutions, to the intention of the 
founders :— 

‘In disciplinas, non ad spectacula, patres, 
His servanda olim jura dedere locis.” 


Of course they did; and, in so doing, did they mean to prohibit 
Plautus? Does Prolegue mean to say that the style of Plautus is 
not to be studied with advantage? that it is other than the genuine 
language of Comedy? Does he mean to say that his plays are less 
rich in comic incident, in variety of character, in humour, in inven- 
tion? or rather, does he mean to deny that in all these respects they 
are infinitely superior to those of Terence ? 

I do not wish to appear schismatical, nor dogmatical, and I beg to 
assure Prologue, whose easy and agreeable lines are fragrant of the 
sixth form, that I make these remarks with no sort of ill-feeling to- 
wards him, much less with any disrespect for our common Alma 
Mater, whose venerable person I duly regard, but simply with an 
impression that an injustice is done to Plautus by the Westminster 
Company, in withholding from him the rights of representation, whilst 
Terence gets a benefit once a year. And I have something like a 
grievous suspicion that this neglect proceeds from no better source 
than one of those hereditary prejudices which generations sometimes 
tacitly accept from one another without giving themselves the trouble 
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of examination; a prejudice, which has, in some instances, com- 
mitted the writings even of native authors to an unmerited obscurity, 
but which, attaching to a classical author, operates far more fatally to 
the just credit of his name ; because classical ground being ground 
not trodden by the many, and, by those who tread, ever trodden with 
caution, it happens that we are too apt to rely for guidance upon 
the fiat of our predecessors or the dictation of our instructors; we 
take too much on trust, too little on reflection; we have not the cou- 
rage to step forth into the common field of opinion, but with a coward 
fear come lagging behind in the beaten road of conformity ; despising 
the poet’s example, we leave in the footsteps of others the only record 
of our own progress. 

I will not encroach, sir, upon your limits, by inquiring into the 
causes which have conspired to send down the works of Plautus to 
our time, with less lustre on the name than accompanies that of 
Terence ; though I think it not difficult to discover those causes in 
circumstances, with which style and matter have nothing to do. | 
will only say, that I cannot perceive, and never could perceive, that 
the proscription which prevails against Plautus at Westminster 
School, so much to the loss of the yearly theatricals, can be defended 
on any sufficient grounds. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
An OLD WESTMINSTER. 





EPIGRAMS. 
TO MRS. ———— ON HER EYES. 


My Lesbia’s eyes are fire, their lids are snow. 
In this a miracle, ye lovers, know: 

Though on the fire the snow for ever falls, 
Unquenched beneath remain the dazzling balls ; 
And though the fires within for ever glow, 

i nthawed without remains the virgin snow. 


Whilst different aims in different lights appear, 
W hat is the chiefest good >—A conscience clear. 
Since rolling ages in their course began, 
What has been man’s worst woe P—His fellow-man. 
Who's rich ?—Who seeks not to increase his store. 
Who's poor ?—Who having much yet longs for more. 
What is the brightest gem that decks a wife ? 
And what her noblest dower ?—A spotless life. 
What woman's chaste >—Of whom fame fears to lie, 
And tongue of scandal never once came nigh. 
What marks the wise ?—When wronged, for suffered ill, 
To have the power to hurt, but want the will. 
What speaks the fool >—When hate and spleen devour, 
To have the will to hurt, but want the power. 

E. D. Baynes. 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


Tuts is a serious topic; one that we approach with those ‘feelings to 
which it is most assuredly entitled ; one that demands close investiga- 
tion, deep thought, and any thing but precipitation. No true apostle 
sits down on the eve preceding the sabbath-day to arrange his sermon 
to his parishioners, and inculcate those precepts which have been deli- 
vered as guides for our present and future welfare, with more calm 
preparation than we do now. We know but too well the power of 
the press, its influence over thousands; we are aware that a man 
may cherish his own thoughts and deceive himself, but that, if these 
thoughts are committed to type, he then not only deceives himself, 
but may deceive others. If his arguments are specious, and his 
power of reasoning sufficient, what mischief may he not create, not 
only in misleading those who now breathe with him, but also those 
who may be called into existence hereafter! When, therefore, we 
enter upon a subject so important as the present, we feel that we do 
so with an awful responsibility, and, that if we misemploy the talents 
intrusted to us, to the disservice of him who endowed us with them, 
we shall have to answer for it hereafter. Feeling all this, still we 
do not hesitate ; we have long reflected upon the subject. We havea 
volume lying before us—that volume is the Bible ; and with the feel- 
ings of goodwill therein inculcated, with the humility recommended, 
with the charity insisted upon, and with its solemn truths for our 
guide, we proceed to fulfil our duty. In so doing, we premise that it 
is to uphold the church, not to level it, to insure, by a reform, that 
respect to it which we lament to witness has been lost, and to render 
it, as it once was, a bond of social union, to restore it to its legitimate 
authority over the minds of men, and to create a feeling of respect 
and goodwill towards it, which has unfortunately been destroyed by 
innovation and corruption, that we now are about to give our honest 
and well-considered opinions. 

The first point in which we shall view the question, is, that of its 
alliance with the state. Church and state have, for a series of time, 
been considered as inseparable. This is easily to be accounted for. 
The abuses of the Roman church, at a far distant period, were into- 
lerable, and the reformed religion was preached, and gained ground 
in what may be considered, in comparison with the present, as the 
dark ages. But let us inquire what occasioned the abuses of the 
Roman church: simply its (first) too close alliance, and (ultimately ) 
its total mastery of state. You cannot serve God and Mammon, 
says the Bible. The church of Rome (even with all its errors) was 
originally as pure in practice as was our own at its origin, certainly at 
that time equally conducive to social happiness; but, by degrees, it be- 
came corrupt, and served Mammon instead of God, until the eyes of 
the people were opened. The Scriptures were read, and the church of 
Rome was found to have departed from the truth. Harry the Kighth, 
as a proof of the value of an union between church and state, to 
rid himself of his wife, to rid himself of the authority of the church of 
March 1834,—vow. 1X.—NO. XXXV- R 
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of examination; a prejudice, which has, in some instances, com- 
mitted the writings even of native authors to an unmerited obscurity, 
but which, attaching to a classical author, operates far more fatally to 
the just credit of his name; because classical ground being ground 
not trodden by the many, and, by those who tread, ever trodden with 
caution, it happens that we are too apt to rely for guidance upon 
the fiat of our predecessors or the dictation of our instructors: we 
take too much on trust, too little on reflection; we have not the cou- 
rage to step forth into the common field of opinion, but with a coward 
fear come lagging behind in the beaten road of conformity ; despising 
the poet’s example, we leave in the footsteps of others the only record 
of our own progress. ae ee 

I will not encroach, sir, upon your limits, by inquiring into the 
causes which have conspired to send down the works of Plautus to 


our time, with less lustre on the name than accompanies that of 


Terence ; though I think it not difficult to discover those causes in 
circumstances, with which style and matter have nothing to do. | 
will only say, that I cannot perceive, and never could perceive, that 
the proscription which prevails against Plautus at Westminster 
School, so much to the loss of the yearly theatricals, can be defended 
on any sufficient grounds. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
An OLD WESTMINSTER. 





EPIGRAMS., 
TO MRS. ——— ON HER EYES. 


My Lesbia’s eyes are fire, their lids are snow. 
In this a miracle, ye lovers, know: 

Though on the fire the snow for ever falls, 
Unquenched beneath remain the dazzling balls ; 
And though the fires within for ever glow, 

( nthawed without remains the virgin snow. 


Whilst different aims in different lights appear, 

What is the chiefest good >—A conscience clear. 

Since rolling ages in their course began, 

What has been man’s worst woe P—His fellow-man. 
Who's rich ?>—Who seeks not to increase his store. 
Who's poor ?—Who having much yet longs for more. 
What is the brightest gem that decks a wife ? 

And what her noblest dower ?—A spotless life. 

What woman's chaste >—Of whom fame fears to lie, 
And tongue of scandal never once came nigh. 

What marks the wise ?—When wronged, for suffered ill, 
To have the power to hurt, but want the will. 

What speaks the fool ?—When hate and spleen devour, 
To have the will to hurt, but want the power. 

E. D. Baynes. 
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Tuts is a serious topic; one that we approach with those ‘feelings to 
which it is most assuredly entitled ; one that demands close investiga- 
tion, deep thought, and any thing but precipitation. No true apostle 
sits down on the eve preceding the sabbath-day to arrange his sermon 
to his parishioners, and inculcate those precepts which have been deli- 
vered as guides for our present and future welfare, with more calm 
preparation than we do now. We know but too well the power of 
the press, its influence over thousands; we are aware that a man 
may cherish his own thoughts and deceive himself, but that, if these 
thoughts are committed to type, he then not only deceives himself, 
but may deceive others. If his arguments are specious, and his 
power of reasoning sufficient, what mischief may he not create, not 
only in misleading those who now breathe with him, but also those 
who may be called into existence hereafter! When, therefore, we 
enter upon a subject so important as the present, we feel that we do 
so with an awful responsibility, and, that if we misemploy the talents 
intrusted to us, to the disservice of him who endowed us with them, 
we shall have to answer for it hereafter. Feeling all this, still we 
do not hesitate ; we have long reflected upon the subject. We havea 
volume lying before us—that volume is the Bible ; and with the feel- 
ings of goodwill therein inculcated, with the humility recommended, 
with the charity insisted upon, and with its solemn truths for our 
guide, we proceed to fulfil our duty. In so doing, we premise that it 
is to uphold the church, not to level it, to insure, by a reform, that 
respect to it which we lament to witness has been lost, and to render 
it, as it once was, a bond of social union, to restore it to its legitimate 
authority over the minds of men, and to create a feeling of respect 
and goodwill towards it, which has unfortunately been destroyed by 
innovation and corruption, that we now are about to give our honest 
and well-considered opinions. 

The first point in which we shall view the question, is, that of its 
alliance with the state. Church and state have, for a series of time, 
been considered as inseparable. This is easily to be accounted for. 
The abuses of the Roman church, at a far distant period, were into- 
lerable, and the reformed religion was preached, and gained ground 
in what may be considered, in comparison with the present, as the 
dark ages. But let us inquire what occasioned the abuses of the 
Roman church: simply its (first) too close alliance, and (ultimately ) 
its total mastery of state. You cannot serve God and Mammon, 
says the Bible. The church of Rome (even with all its errors) was 
originally as pure in practice as was our own at its origin, certainly at 
that time equally conducive to social happiness; but, by degrees, it be- 
came corrupt, and served Mammon instead of God, until the eyes of 
the people were opened. The Scriptures were read, and the church of 
Rome was found to have departed from the truth. Harry the Eighth, 
as a proof of the value of an union between church and state, to 
rid himself of his wife, to rid himself of the authority of the church ot 
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Rome, and to take possession of its vast resources, after having been 
styled by the Pope, Defender of the Faith, declared for the Protestant 
religion. With a despot, people do not attempt to argue, and the 
majority of the nation became Protestants in compliance with his 
will. Still, the victory over the church of Rome was, by no means, 
decisive. In after reigns Papacy again reared her head, and we had 
burnings and counter burnings, persecutions and counter persecutions, 
as the members of each church became the ascendants. At last, the 
Protestant church was decided upon as the law of the land, and 
within its pale was circumscribed the succession to the throne; and, 
as all our enemies were Catholics, and worked by Catholic agency, 
the feeling of the necessity of upholding church by state, for a long 
period, became as sacred as the gospel. And when we call to mind 
what the Protestants suffered by religious persecution, what sacrifices 
they have made, and how much more consonant to common sense and 
true religion, the reformed tenets were to those of the proud and 
domineering church of Rome, we are not surprised at it being con- 
sidered as the duty of the state, as well as of the individual, to up- 
hold a form of religion, certainly in its doctrines far superior to the 
one abjured, 

But it would appear as if the very leaven of this earth is evil, and 
that nothing, if even from Heaven, can remain upon it, and remain 
pure. That protection of the state, afforded to the reformed church 
in its infancy, has now defiled it by too close a contact, and great as 
are the errors of the Roman church, it must be acknowledged that 
now the errors of the reformed church, from neglect of duty, are in 
their effects even more prejudicial. We admit this mournfully, but 
we must still admit it. “ Thou canst not serve God and Mammon,” 
saith the book before us. Yet what has been the effect of the union 
between church and state? That Mammon has been held up to its 


apostles as a reward; and the infirmity of nature has not been proof 


against the temptation. “ Who can touch pitch without being 
defiled?” again saith the Bible. Yet hath the state proved but pitch 
to the church, and thus, by its union, hath the church been defiled. 
What was the occasion of the reformed church? of the enormous 
secession from the church of Rome? And what is the present cause 
of the contempt in which it is held, even by those who profess to 
be of its members? Nothing but its overweening love of worldly 
power, its interference in the government of nations, its coveting the 
things of this world—in few words, its having become, instead of a 
church dedicated to God, a church dedicated to politics ; a hierarchy 
which would have governed the whole earth, instead of pointing out 
the way to heaven. What has chiefly brought our reformed church 
into so much disrepute? Its interference with affairs of state ; its 
voice raised in all political questions, the error of its alliance with 
which, has given it a voice in politics; and the heads of our church 
being now not rewarded for their services to God, but for their ser- 
vices to the government, which bestows honour and wealth ; not upon 
the sincere espousers of the gospel, but upon the able disputants in 
the House of Lords; not upon the humble and meek followers of its 
tounder, but upon the violent, irascible, and ambitious; not to those 
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who have served God, but to those who have deserted Him tor 
Mammon. It is the union of church and state which has brought 
our church into its present disrepute, and, if the alliance continue, 
will destroy it. 

The fact is, that there can be no union between church and state 
upon terms of equality, no walking together hend in hand: one 
will have the ascendancy over the other. The Roman church had 
the ascendancy over the state—the reformed church has never gained 
it, and never can, in the present enlightened age. It has therefore 
succumbed to it, and as the state has become more and more corrupt, 
so has the church; for corruption extends far and wide, imperceptibly 
working its way like the dry rot through the timbers, until the fabric, 
which in appearance would resist the power of aves, crumbles at once 
into dust. And what is the consequence ? The e yes of the people, 
more open than formerly, have long observed its gradual apostacy, 
and now that they perceive they are opposed by the church in salu- 
tary reform, and that they are t taxed to support buyers and sellers in the 
temple, they have determined that they will no longer submit. 

We shall now proceed to examine into the errors of the reformed 
church ; and, in pointing out the errors, we must attempt to disco- 
ver where the remedy is to be applied; and in so doing, let us pre- 
mise that we have not the most distant idea of interiering with the 
property of the church, whatever it may be, although we may urge 
the more correct distribution of it. On the contrary, were it proved 
that more money were required to restore the church to its origiial 
beauty and purity, and to give to it competence, and tadependence of 
the state, we should gladly use our humble endeavours to induce the 
nation to consent cheerfully to the expense. We again repeat, that 
we are friends of the church, that we wish it well, and that it is to 
uphold it, to enable it to recover its lost respectability, that we have 
taken up our pen to its aid. 

First, then, we assert, that it is incompatible with the true interests 
of the church, that its members should be influenced or contro‘led 
by those in power. A national religion we must have, and the reli- 
gion, as by law established, must be supported in a manner to ensure 
respect to its ministers; but when once a satisfactory arrangement 
has been made, let it be immediately divorced from the government— 
let it govern itself, in the distribution of its honours ‘and its reve- 
nues, upon those principles established by parliament for its guidance. 
There can be no safety for the church so long as the bishops are per- 
mitted to sit in the House of Lords. Wedo not mean to say that there 
ure not many most worthy and conscientious men who have taken 
their seats, many who have done their duty as apostles, and whose 
presence there has proved advantageous to the countr y- God forbid 
that we should deny them this justice ; but still we do assert, that the 
mischief arising from granting them political power extends much 
further than the mere conduct of the individuals who vote in that 
assembly, that it has opened the door to corruption, thrown into the 
church those who have degraded it by their utter unfitness for their 
calling; and as the House of Lords is in most cases a check to 
the too ardent wishes of the people, the very circumstance of their 
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voting, although such votes were conscientious and judicious, has 
been the occasion of an inveteracy against the heads of our church, 
that, for their own sakes, should make them glad to be released from a 
responsibility of action so liable to misconstruction. 

But we are further of opinion that it is incompatible with the 
duties of a man of God to enter into the political arena. In what 
chiefly consist the debates in the council of the nation? Are they 
not for peace or war? Are they not upon questions of intrigue, 
worldly interest, cunning, and expediency ? In short, are not politics 
but another name for taking every advantage of your neighbour? 
Policy means that which is most conducive to worldly interests, not 
what is most in union with honour or justice, or our duty towards 
our neighbour; which is, in fact, that which is most pleasing to God. 

Is then the minister of God in his place when he leaves the pulpit, 
from which he inculcates peace and goodwill, humility and charity, to 
rise in the councils of the nation, and exclaim, “ My voice is still for 
war?” Does not the Bible tell him that if smitten on one cheek, 
he is to offer the other? and, that those who live by the sword shall 
perish by the sword? Is he not distinctly told to take no heed of 
things temporal? Yet what is the conduct of our bishops? How 
often do they appear in the pulpit in proportion to their appearance 
in their seats in the House of Lords? If endowed with the heavenly 
gift of eloquence, is that gift most dedicated to the world or to God? 
Or in which are they most careful—in preparing their short sermon 
for the pulpit, or their long speech for the assembly of the nation? 
Are they not the representatives of the apostles, and desired to 
labour diligently in their eadling, turning neither to the right hand or 
the left? It may be argued that the duties are compatible: we 
deny it. “ No servant can serve two masters; for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or he will hold to the one and despise the 
other.” Let it not be supposed that we would humble the heads of 
our church; far from it, we would raise them if we could. As far as 
temporal rank is concerned, we would give them all we could. The 
archbishops and bishops should take precedence of all the nobility, 
and rank next to the princes of the blood; but we would take away 
their political power for their own sakes, and from a wish that the 
church of England should be strengthened by such reform. 

We have argued that the bishops having seats in the House of Lords 
is incompatible with the true interests and dignity of the church; 
and now let us examine how their political power has tended to the 
corruption and downfall of the church generally. One effect it has 
had is, that the archdeacons and deacons, and most of those high in 
the church, who are looking forward to lawn sleeves, have turned 
their attention to politics, to the neglect of their dioceses. To whom 
do the government look when they advise his Majesty to the congé 
délire? A stout political partisan, one who promises to be an able 
coadjutor in the House of Lords, and who has brought himself into 
notice by political pamphlets, rather than by devout homilies. 

And if one of these be not selected, it is most likely the choice will 
fall upon a relation of the premier, always first ascertaining whether 
he is true and staunch. A bishoprick, therefore, in the hands of 
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government, is at present not a reward for services performed to the 
Most High, but for services to a political party. We do not mean 
to say that there are not exceptions, but the above system is the 
general rule. Can it therefore create any surprise to find that the 
archdeacons and deacons are all politicians? Some of them are, to our 
knowledge, disgracetully violent partisans, stirring up dissension and 
ill-will, misrepresenting motives and actions; in fact, doing any and 
every thing but their duty, with any book in their hand except the 
Bible; influenced by very different feelings from those which should 
guide persons in their awful responsibility when chosen as guides 
to others. Another evil is, that many of the most influential of the 
aristocracy, who know that they can command rapid promotion to the 
bench, desecrate the church by entering it for no other purpose 
whatever than to add to the political weight of the family. A vote 
in the House of Lords is of no small value in the days of corruption, 
It is given for value received in place and pension to others of the 
family, and thus do they become but “ buyers and sellers in the 
temple.” It is for the above reasons that we consider that political 
power is incompatible with the true interests and dignity of the 
church; and feeling so, we have conscientiously given our opinion, 


that the bishops ought not to be permitted to sit in the councils of 


the nation. 

We must now remark upon the general errors of our church esta- 
blishment—errors arising from similar causes, that of a prefereauce to 
the good things of this world to the promises of hereafter. The 
church has become a speculation, a matter of profit and loss, a pro- 
vision for the younger sons of the aristocracy and gentry, who are 
left destitute by the law of entail. The permission of holding more 
than one living has done more to bring the establishment into disre- 
pute-than any thing else. Non-residence or absenteeism has been 
the cancer in the core. It is useless to argue that a curate can per- 
form the duty. In the first place, what right has any servant of God 
to take the money dedicated to the service of God, and perform the 
duty by proxy, pocketing the difference? It is a fraud against the 
Most High. But the duty is not performed. A vicar, holding a 
living of 6002. or 7002. per annum, will grind down the curate to per- 
form the duty for 40/. or 50/.; but can he perform the duty? Im- 
possible; he ekes out the scanty pittance by accepting another, or 
perhaps two more curacies of similar profit, and with the three he 
contrives to live, performing three services each Sunday at the respec- 
tive parishes, instead of morning and evening services at one. But the 
vicar's Sunday duties are but of little import compared to the benefit of 
his living among his parishioners, and enforcing precept by example. 
This ‘is the true value of a resident clergyman, and without he be a 
resident, he is of little use. This neglect has been little considered ; 
yet in what situation is a non-resident clergyman? He takes a solemn 
oath before God to do his duty; he receives the money dedicated to 
this service of God for so doing, and then he neglects the important 
trust committed to his charge, leaving his flock without their shepherd. 
We cannot, dare not judge; but when we consider the demoralization 
of those parishes which are thus left without a guide, when we reflect 
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upon the crimes which might have been prevented by a discharge of 
his solemn duty, we cannot but think, that where so many guilty 
hands are held up on the day of judgment, all pointing to him as the 
unfaithful shepherd who had deserted them, and left them a prey to 
the tempter, that his situation on that awful day must be dire indeed. 
At least so argues the Bible. The most convincing proof of the 
errors of any church establishment is the falling away from it. The 
errors of the church of Rome introduced the reformed church of 
Luther and Calvin; and it is to the corruption of our church, as at 
present established by law, that we are to ascribe the secession of all 
the varieties of dissenters, which now comprise nearly one-third of 
the population of the country, and will most assuredly effect her 
downfall, if a salutary reform is not immediately resorted to. 

The unequal distribution of church property, and the very objec- 
tionable method of collecting that property, are also causes which 
have brought the church of England into disrepute. The tithe must 
be commuted for land, if no better arrangement can be made; and 
this land, the property of the church, let out, and the rents gathered 
for the benefit of the establishment at large. The vexatious proceed- 
ings, and the litigation, (although that litigation is but too often for 
its own right,) are most prejudicial to the clerical interest. Every 
thing like a conflict between a man’s purse and his religion should be 
avoided, for it is but too melancholy a truth, that God has but little 
chance in this world against Mammon. This evil has been greatly 
increased by non-residence. The power of collecting the dues has 
been entrusted to other hands, often farmed out to them, and taken as 
a speculation. A tithe proctor is as great a nuisance as a collector of 
assessed taxes, and all his avarice and rascality is unfortunately set 
down to the disrepute of the church. We have said before, that we 
have not the slightest idea of disputing the property of the church. 
We consider it held by a much more lawful tenure than one half the 
properties now possessed in the kingdom. Neither can any landowner 
complain of tithes, although he may of the manner of collecting them. 
When he bought the estate, he was aware that one-tenth of it be- 
longed to the church, and he only paid for the nine-tenths, which 
are his own property. We assert that the church has as much right 
to its property as any landowner or frecholder in the kingdom has a 
right to his, and that any attempt to take it away would be a gross 
act of robbery and injustice. We are further convinced, that although 
it has been the custom to cry out at the wealth of the church being 
inordinate, that so far from such being the case, we doubt if the church 
has syfficient for its proper and reputable support, even if it were 
fairly divided ; and one of the principal measures in the reform which 
must take place, is to see that this latter evil also be remedied. 

When Henry the Eighth seized upon the property of the church of 
Rome, it was not with a view to dedicate it to the service of God 
through a retormed church. It was to add to his own coffers, and to 
reward his favourites. Although much of the property of the church 
of Rome was made over to the reformed church, a large proportion, 
even of the tithes, was lavished away upon his favourites. Now, 
although this property cannot well be reclaimed after the lapse of 
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ages, still we do not know any property which is held by so invidious 
a tenure. The tenth to the clergy is borrowed from the Scriptures, 
even from the time of Moses ; and although not distinctly asserted by 
the New Testament to be their right, still they have the law of cus- 
tom; and certainly, in gratitude to that beneficent Being who hath 
ordered the earth to yield copiously for our support, it is not too 
much to require that one-tenth of our labour should be put aside for 
his worship. But that any part of the tenth should be taken from his 
service to be bestowed upon laymen, appears to us what no king should 
have dared tohave done, or, having so done, that his acts should be con- 
sidered as the law of the Medes. If, therefore, a larger provision for 
the church should be found necessary, the very first property which 
should contribute to the expense should be that of the lay impropri- 
ators. We do not say that we would demand too much of them, but 
we certainly would oblige them to return a part of that property, 
which, from its peculiar nature, no time can warrant its having been 
diverted from its original intention. 

We must not omit to mention another great cause of the unpopu- 
larity of the members of the church establishment, for which they are 
not to blame, and that is, the feelings of irritation against them in the 
capacity of magistrates. We acknowledge, however, that this feeling 
has been much increased by their interfering in elections, vestries, 
&c., and showing much more interest about that which does not con- 
cern them, than for that which should. The fact is, that the oflice of 
magistrate is incompatible with that of a clergyman. ‘The former has 
to punish by the law, the latter to inculcate the law. The former is 
armed with severity by the government, the latter ought to have no 
weapon, but to trust to persuasion. ‘The sword is the attribute of the 
one—of the latter, the Bible. The first should, for his authority, be 
looked upon with fear—the latter, from his calling, should be regarded 
with love. “ Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath,” says the apostle, 
from the we on the Sunday ; and “I commit you to the House of 
. orrection for a week, for not having so done,” says he on the Monday. 

‘Thou shalt not steal,” saith the pastor on the Sunday, and on the 
Mond: ay, as chairman of the sessions, he transports him for fourteen 
years. Now the effect of this is obvious: for one day in the week 
that he acts as a cle ‘rgyman, he acts the other six as a magistrate. A 
magistrate is not only feared, but too often hated, especially by those 
who are most likely to come under his authority. The oftice is invi- 
dious enough in a layman, but ina clergyman it becomes still more 
so; and when this feeling, added to those arising from the collection 
of tithes, &c., are all thrown into the scale, it is no wonder that the 
members of the church are looked upon with feelings which are often 
unjust, and always prevent the good effects which might arise, if they 
strictly adhered to their important calling. 

We now come to that part of our paper, in which we must propose 
some plan as to the ulterior arrangement of the church establishment. 
This will, of course, be imperfect in detail ; it will only be the princi- 
ples to which we shall advert. We are but one, giving an opinion 
upon a most important subject, and there are hundreds who are as 
well able to comment, and who may raise objections which have not 
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been thought of by ourselves. _ Ist. With respect to church property 
of every description. It should be all collected and thrown into one 
fund for the use of the clergy; and, if not sufficient, should be increas- 
ed by those means which may appear most advisable. A commuta- 
tion for tithes should immediately take place, either in land to be 
rented or disposed of, or by long annuities paid by the landlords ; 
fresh leases becoming imperative in the act of parliament which makes 
this provision. By this means, the dues of the clergy will never be a 
subject of vexatious litigation and ill-will towards the cloth. Parlia- 
ment to arrange the distribution of this property, and then the whole 
of it to be committed to the charge of the archbishops and bishops, 
holding them responsible to the nation for its due distribution. 

2. We have before said, that the bishops ought not to vote in the 
House of Lords. Still they might appear there, and when polemical 
questions should arise, might be allowed to speak. They should take 
precedence after the princes of the blood, and their incomes should be 
fixed ; the archbishops receiving so many thousands per annum, and 
the bishops also a stated income, sufficient to keep up their dignity as 
peers spiritual. 

3. It is absolutely necessary that promotion should be looked for- 
ward to in every profession, to induce those to enter it who may prove 
its ornaments. It cannot be expected that the friends of any young 
man will be at the expense of a classical education, unless they have 
some prospect held out of future emolument and advantage ; and at 
the same time, it is requisite that these emoluments and advantages 
may be so constituted, that the church establishment may not be 
entered on, as a rapid path to wealth and power. We have no objec- 
tion to the sons of the aristocracy entering the church, as well as the 
professions of the army and the navy, but let them enter it in fair 
competition with others, that is, as fair a competition (for they always 
will have advantages over those with less interest) as can be esta- 
blished by salutary regulations. We do not intend to propose a 
church militant, but we do still think that advancement in every ser- 
vice should be based upon a similar system, and that a certain de- 
gree of servitude should be indispensably necessary, previous to 
promotion to a higher grade. Assuming, therefore, that after the 
bishops, the archdeacons and deacons have each a remunerating sti- 
pend, the rectors, sub-rectors, and vicars, should next appear with 
their 8002, 600., and 4002, per annum, or whatever sums may be 
considered appropriate. We then, and lastly, come to the curates, 
upon 2002. and 100/ per annum. Now, in each of these grades, the 
clergy should be obliged to serve a certain period previous to ad- 
vancement. Allowing a young man to enter the church at twenty- 
two years of age, he would first be appointed to a curacy of 100d 
per annum, and this curacy should be a bachelorship—during the 
holding of which, he ought not to be permitted to marry. Clergymen 
marry much too early, and, from many causes, have generally large 
families, which prove very burdensome. There can be no hardship 
in a curate waiting until he had served his time of six years, previous 
to entering into wedlock. Surely twenty-eight is quite sufficient 
time for any man to marry; and the first six years of his probation 
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should be solely dedicated to the important duties of his profession. 
We therefore submit 
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22 years. 

This ought to be the servitude of a clergyman previous to his being 
made a bishop; for surely if a man can obtain a bishoprick when he is 
forty-four years old, it is quite soon enough, if the importance of the 
duties to be discharged are duly considered. The above terms of 
service do not imply that the parties are to be promoted at the ex- 
piration of the time, only that the time of servitude will be required, 
even from the son of the most potent aristocrat in the kingdom, with 
one exception, however, in that of the curate of L0O/ per annum, 
who, after his servitude, should be entitled to claim the curacy of 
2002, and permission to marry if he pleased. 

There is another arrangement very necessary to be made, which is, 
empowering the bishops in council to punish any clergyman who 
should neglect his duty, according to his offence, either by degrada- 
tion or extra servitude in the lower ranks of the profession. 

We have now given a brief outline of our ideas upon this important 
subject, which must soon be called before parliament. We have done 
so from a feeling that reform in the church is necessary for the salva- 
tion of the church, and that a church establishment is as necessary 
for the welfare of the kingdom. If the clergy are wise, they will 
themselves lend a helping hand to their own security. With every 
feeling of goodwill towards them, we earnestly entreat them not to be 
stiff-necked ; to call to mind that they ought not to raise their voice, or 
attempt to use their strength, against the unanimous feeling of the 
people. Many may think that the separation of church and state is 
but the signal for anarchy, revolution, and the overthrow of the con- 
stitution ; but we have a proof before our eyes, in the kirk of Scotland, 
hegativing the assumption. If we were to be asked where a church 
could be found, so pure, so attentive to the welfare and education of 
the public, and the beneficial results of which are so incontestably 
proved by the moral virtues of the people, we should say, no where 
on earth, Yet is that church wholly independent of the state, and it 
is because it has been independent of the state, that it has continued 
to flourish in purity, while the established church of the nation has 
become a by-word for neglect of duty and corruption, having been 
converted, by its connexion with the state, into a church of politics 
instead of remaining a church of God. 
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MARRIAGE. 


« Nous sommes ici en liberté, nul ne parle céans, pour scandaliser, mais pour édifier 
et corriger, s'il est besoin.’’—Moven pve Parvensir. 


“ Bini,” (says an ancient writer, quoted by Stobeus,) “ bini sunt cum 
uxore jucundissimi dies; alter quo ducitur, alter quo mortua effertur.” 
Now this is something in behalf of “ God’s holy state,” or the devil in 
it ;—much more than Juvenal and his brother satirists have allowed in 
its favour,—and more than can with truth be said of many of our other 
institutions in church and state, which have been honoured with the sanc- 
tion of ages, and are upheld in “ the Age,” as models of morality. I am 
delighted to add, that this proposition of Hipponax (for he is the gentle. 
man answerable for the all-important dictum) has never (as far as I can 
tell) been contradicted: it is well to know that there is one undenied 
truth on the face of the earth. Decidedly then, there is something to 
admire in matrimony, and I am glad of it; for, to let the reader into a 
secret, I honour matrimony, and have a sneaking kindness for wives in 
general. But don’t run away with Tom Sheridan’s jest, and imagine I 
am in unlawful love with “ other men’s wives ;” though, for the present, 
1 am without one of my own. Let the charitable world, therefore, sup- 
pose, for a moment, and till 1 have the opportunity for explaining my 
meaning more fully, that I intend wives in posse, not in esse ; wives ab- 
stract and speculative, not wives positive (I hate a positive wife) and 
material. Fora taste so orthodox and uncommon, good reasons should 
be given; and I am not without some, which | think will pass muster, if 
you have leisure, sir, or madam, or miss, to peruse them. First, then, 
you must know that my mother was a wife; and she was a most loved 
and loveable woman. But more than that, if she had not been a 
wife, she would have lost her fair name, and I should have been minus a 
very pretty farm of some two hundred acres, which was entailed on my 
father’s heirs male, lawfully begotten—two losses by the bye, for which, 
let the St. Simonians say what they please, neither she nor I would have 
been much the better. It may be prejudice, but I never could agree with 
Falconbridge in saying, | 


‘“* Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, Sir Robert was away.” 


I cannot but think one foot of land (out of a churchyard) is worth a 
whole yard of the king’s sword on my shoulder. Blessed, says the Pro- 
verb, are they whose fathers are d d; and truly it is better to be the 
(legitimate) son of the veriest old Hunx upon ’Change, than the unavow- 
able offspring of the greatest hero in the red-book, who would leave one 
to starve. 1 laud, therefore, matrimony upon the most solid grounds, 
and maintain fofis viribus, and jusqu’au feu exclusivement, as Rabe- 
luis justly observes, that the author of the “ Empire of the Nairs”’ is no 
better than one of the wicked, for recommending that property should 
descend from mother to daughter, in order that there may be no such 
animals in society, as estated gentlemen, or cuckolds. Without the first 
of these, we should have no corn laws, which every body knows are the 
main stay of British prosperity ; and with the second, heaven would want 
some of its surest tenants; and April showers, no longer a passport to 
paradise, be good for nothing but to bring forth May flowers. 
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Then again, as to my opinion of matrimony—I am a good Protestant, 
and defy the Pope and all his works ; I cannot, therefore, sympathize with 
those grave doctors, who hold wives to have been given to man, as a 
preparation for purgatory; and who, on that score, believe it infra 
dignitatem in a priest to entertain such a useless domestic. Neither will I 
credit the blasphemy of Machiavelli's Belphegor, who, in his quality of 
devil, (that is Belphegor, and not Machiavelli,) is, of course, no better than 
a common liar. But I have a better reason still to allege in excuse, (ob- 
serve, I beseech you, the deinos of this climax,) I like to dine well. Now, 
though nothing in married life can approach the refinement, the luxury, 
the elegance of a bachelor’s snug dinner, when a bachelor really under- 
stands the thing well, yet this is so rarely the case; and the fare is so 
very detestable when it is not!!! Reader, dear, did you ever dine in the 
Temple, on meat cooked at a tavern,—the soup, essence of dish-clouts 
and dirty plates ; the fish fried to a cinder; the melted butter fit only 
for a poultice ; and every thing as cold as if it had been dressed for the 
table of Alexander the great? If you ever did, you will know,—feel- 
ingly -know—that a wife is good for something. Was it not, indeed, a 
special intervention of providence that made Malthus and clubhouses 
contemporaries? Before the club was brought to maturity, what a 
cursed state of existence was that of Coeleb’s in search of a dinner! Do 
you remember poor Colonel Hanger riding up and down St. James’s- 
street, on his little pony, with his shilalagh bolt upright in his hand, his 
signal of distress, which was never doused till he had obtained the much. 
desired invitation for the day? Methinks I see him now, as he sat 
pausing opposite Hoby’s shop, his poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling down 
both sides of the street, in search of some one in want of a companion, 
and disposed to give a bottle and a rump-steak for a friend’s valuable 
services in that capacity. Alas! that he should so often have had his 
telegraph still at work, when the sun had sunk in splendour deep behind 
Brookes’! I have not yet myself forgotten what a melancholy thing it 
was in those times, returning eastward to law and mutton chops, after a 
fruitless voyage of discovery in Hyde Park, undertaken in search of an 
Amphitryon. In these days of intellect, it is true, a bachelor is better 
off. No more cheap and nasties, now, for the Caelebses. They may dine 
like gentlemen at the Literary Union, or at the Alfred, for less than it 
cost us, of the last generation, to dine like adog. If, then, Providence 
should send a rich widow in their way, or a willing, wishing heiress, 
well and good; but if not, they may afford to be patient and study the 
principles of population over their coffee, without thinking of a halter. 
After all, however, the club is but a pis aller, a succedaneum: in the 
long run, a dinner at a married friend’s, if his wife understands her trade, 
and the children do not come in with the second course, is far more agree- 
able. When the Frenchman was asked, why he did not marry his 
widowed mistress, “ whom he had courted for twenty years,” he — 
by asking, “ Where, then, should I pass my evenings?” This reminds me 
ot another great blessing in matrimony. Single ladies do not give routs, 
or such only of them as have brevet rank for reasons unfit for ears polite. 
This is a point of the greatest importance, for in it the club is scarcely 
of any assistance. It is not every man, who can sleep away an entire 
evening over a newspaper, or find employment in keeping up the club. 
fires. Neither can every one afford to play. Then, for my own part, I 
am tired of the theatres, major, minor, and minim, (I never could sleep 
ina side box,) and cigars make me as sick as a steam-packet. Infinite, 
therefore, are my obligations to those married ladies, who are “ at home” 
regularly on fixed evenings, and provide lights and lemonade, couches 
and company, for those houseless children of destitution, the unmarried 
déseuvrés, who must otherwise pass their evenings exposed to the incle- 
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meney of the season, in their own comfortless chambers. But the social 
benefits of matrimony do not stop here. What would be the use of routs 
and assemblies, if there were no one at them to flirt with? and for flirt. 
ing, the unmarried chits are neither safe nor agreeable. After a certain 
time of life, especially, = it must be very clear by this time that I 
have passed that rubicon,) when one’s legs are grown too stiff for waltz. 
ing, there is no getting on with the misses. They are so ignorant of the 
world, or affect to be so; and then, they are so mortally afraid of com. 
mitting themselves, or of your not committing yourself, that their con- 
versation is very literally, “‘ yea, yea, and nay, nay. Whena man hap- 
yens to be placed next one of these (what shall I call them?) at dinner, 

I wonder what people ever ask unmarried women to dinner for,) he 
must pump up a succession of subjects, to the great injury of his diges- 
tion, which are all dropped like a hot potatoe, as soon as they are 
broached. There is no getting the poor dolls out of the monosyllables, 
and as for an opinion of their own, they never dreamed of such a novelty. 
“ Were you at the Opera last night?” —“< Oh! yes.” “ Pasta was su- 
perb.”—* Very fine.” “ Do you like music?”—* Yes; I like music.” 
** The park was delightful to-day.”—* Very delightful.” “1 think I saw 
you on horseback ?”—* Yes, I ride sometimes.” Now this is what Lord 
Liverpool might, indeed, have called “ too bad!” There is no standing 
it. Give me the delightful married dames, the plump charmers of — (no 
matter their age). They have nothing to fear, nothing to hope—no arriére 
pensée to indulge. They chat away upon all subjects, no matter what, for 
they know something of all; and then, they laugh with all their soul, till 
their crowing becomes quite infectious. There is something so careless 
about such a woman, so /aisser aller, that you are at home with her in 
an instant, and in an half an hour you love her—like a sister. Should 
she even be a blue, (and the case is sufficiently rare,) it is a mitigated 
heavenly blue; and none of your deep-toned indigo. There is a froth 
and unction in her criticisms, which show she can distinguish between real 
feeling and the most plausible affectation. Observe further, that no ge- 
nuine married woman, such as I am trying to describe, is ever a metho- 
dist. There are, indeed, creatures, over whom the marriage ceremony 
has been read,—it might as well have been the funeral service,—women 
who have had six, nay a dozen ehildren, but who have no more claim to 
the honourable title, than the saint’s wife of snow. The sweetness and 
perfume of matrimony are lost to them; they have no sense of its odour ; 
and for all that belongs to truth, nature, and good company, they might 
as well have passed their days in a nunnery. ‘They are altogether selfish 
and self-wrapped. ‘They neither love husband nor children, except as they 
are theirs ; more commonly, they view whatever happens to them, either 
for good or for evil, with a most stoical indifference. Such creatures 
(methodist or no methodist) are the devil to converse with. They don't 
talk to you, but at you; and they are not the least amusing. Longe 
Suge, cut without mercy, and leave them, as they deserve, to their moral 
agents, their tracts or their tent stitch. This is not merely the case in 
which, * Parlar di donna non fé mai gran dunno ;” for of all the bores 
that ever infested the domestic hearth, and turned the genial milk of hu- 
man kindness to vinegar, “ there is nothing half so sour in life” as your 
genuine selt-conceited, dictatorial saint of the feminine gender. 

Now, as Pompey has it, “ here be truths,’—truths, which the flippant 
raillers at matrimony might advantageously perpend ; truths, which the 
enlightened followers of St. Simon have unaccountably overlooked. Those 
philosophers, by-the-bye, are a marvellous proper set of public instruc- 
tors; and will, one of these days, benefit society enormously by their 
doctrines, if ever they can persuade people to follow them. Unluckily, 
however, they are not quite so origimal as they imagine. There was 
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one Diogenes before them, a Greek, famous for his bon-mots, who had a 
mortal objection to working for his bread, and preferred any other body's 
wife to his own. Not but that the Pere Enfantin has made some notable 
improvements in the means of indulging these propensities, which would 
entitle him to the praise of originality, if the mendicant orders of the 
church had not preceded him in the order of time. Well, then, to return 
to our revenons d nos moutons,—marriage has at least two fair-weather 
days, (for that is the point from which we started,) and it has many 
“ points of husbandry” about it, more than are popularly credited. Kt 
quoddam prodire tenus: 1 forgot, however, to mention the French farce, 
which calls into question the joys of the bridal day,—* le plus beau jour 
de ma vie.” To that jeu d'esprit it is enough to reply, if reply be neces. 
sary, that the miseries of the marriage ceremony, there displayed, are 
local, accidental, and extrinsic, that they are beneath the consideration of 
any man bold enough to commit matrimony,—and, lastly, that I never 
heard of any who had been prevented from taking a wite by the repre- 
sentation of the piece in question. C'est fort bon a dire; but, all that 
notwithstanding, if marriage could be limited to this one day, the clergy 
would have so much to do in bringing folks together, that burying the 
dead must be left entirely to the undertakers. 

But if matrimony be, definitively, a good spec, much must still be 
determined by the choice of a wife: moralists, indeed, are unanimous 
upon this point, and I am quite of their opinion—wsapiunt et mecum sen. 
tiunt. The happiness of a man’s life does really depend, in no common 
degree, upon the skill with which his associates select their helpmates ; 
and nothing can show the perversity of the actual generation, and the 
general derangement of morals, in a more striking light, than the preva- 
lent indifference in this particular. By heavens, there is no end of the 
mischief brought upon society, by the cold, selfish, arid, narrow, mate- 
rialism of modern philosophy! Oh! ye noble and generous youths; ye 
who are to form the élite of the next thirty years, and to bring in the mi/. 
lennium of paternal despotism, now concocting for regenerated Europe by 
the much vaunted education systems of Austria and Russia, study Kant, 
nocturna et diurna manu, plunge deep into the Cimmerian darkness of 
German metaphysics. Burn your Lockes and your Bacons, look for divine 
perfection at the tip of your noses, and above all things, see that your 
friends provide themselves with wives to your own minds. I have thought 
upon this matter something more deeply than the common; and you may 
sately take it on my word, that there is no more sufficing reason for a 
dead cut, than that a man professing to be our friend, should marry a 
slut, a vixen, a despiser of the creature comforts, or an inhospitable 
niggard. The oldest friendships (we may daily observe the fact) give 
way before matrimony, when there is any thing anti-pathetic between 
madam and the companion of the husband's youth. On the other hand, 
there are no friendships so solid and durable, and so thoroughly agreeable 
to all the parties, as those on which a perfect understanding prevails in the 
triple alliance. Of what use, indeed, is friendship, but to lighten the 
load of life, by partaking its cares? and in no instance is this more con- 
spicuous, than in the facility with which the fardel of matrimony is 
borne, where it is so divided. Alone and unassisted, what husband is 
there who will not agree with the Italian poet, 


Che catena, frateilo, di mogliera, 
Far un Zucchero sembrare la galera,® 


But when his fratello comes to his assistance, and consents to form a 


* To him who’s link'd, poor man, t’ a wife, 
The bulks will seem a sugar’d life. 
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part of that /iaison, so happily termed in Italy, a “ triangolo equilatero,” 
the chain becomes as light and as golden, as if it had been worked at 


Venice. Shade of the immortal Canning, in what profound ignorance 


didst thou compose thy “ Loves of the Triangles !’ This, however, is a 
mystery ; and a mystery which it is the less necessary here to explain, 
because in propounding my doctrine I had no such matter in my thoughts, 
but supposed every thing to be conducted on the square, and as they say, 
above ane between the high contracting parties. Whenever you per- 
ceive your friend upon the point of st matrimony, if you area 
moral man, you will watch his proceedings narrowly ; and step, if need 
be, manfully between him and his destiny. 

In the first place,—but you know all about Malthus, and I need not 
read you a chapter from this book. Love and a cottage are very fine 
things in a romance, but before you suffer your friend to embark on such 
a speculation, take good care to satisfy yourself that the cottage will 
hold a spare bed, and that there isa sufticient cellar for a good stowage 
of claret and champagne. Remember that, sooner or later, your friend 
will inevitably repent of having married a beggar ; and then, he will be 
the first to upbraid you, for having stood by indifferently, when he was 
acting so foolish apart. In such a case, besides, if you suffer a friend to 
run to ruin, when you might have prevented it by a little innocent raillery, 
or, better still, by adroitly bringing the affair to a quarrel, I don’t exactly 
see how you can reconcile it to your conscience to break with the hus- 
band, when he comes (as come he must) to borrow money for his wile’s 
lying-in. Perhaps you will say this is au extravagant hypothesis: and I 
admit that there are few friendships which justify such an attempt on a 
man’s purse: but, without pushing matters to this extremity, it is sufli- 
cient that an imprudent connexion may stint your friend’s hospitality ; or, 
worse still, restrict it to the offer of a share of a shoulder of mutton! 
When you consider how few are the good dinners, which even the longest 
life affords to suffering humanity, you will at once perceive all the atro- 
city of such a position. A shoulder of mutton is a thing never to be 


thought of, except, indeed, the person invited to it has absolutely no din-. 


ner whatever of his own. The villain, therefore, who, to indulge a mo- 
mentary gratification, marries a woman without a shilling, is a traitor to 
friendship ; and the friend who stands by and permits the deed, without 
remonstrance, is a traitor to--himself ! 

Next to money, it is of the utmost importance to one’s peace, that one’s 
friend’s wife should possess good humour and a social turn,—that she 
should not be a monopolist of her husband’s time, nor meanly jealous of 
his affections ; and above all, that she should thoroughly understand the 
table. Did you never intercept the glance of a conjugal gidte mctier, shot 
at her Jerry Sneak in the very instant when you read in his eyes an invi- 
tation to dinner? or, worse than that, did you never freeze under her 
ladyship’s glacial demeanour, during a long meal occupied by her in in- 
cessant endeavours to make you feel yourself an unwelcome guest? Hea- 
ven knows how successful such endeavours ever are! It takes an extra 
bottle of port at least to forget them, when at length the ladies have 


withdrawn. But then, on the other hand, the best intentions are of no 


avail, ifa woman cannot provide a comfortable repast for her husband's 
friend. There are, I know, those who will take the smile and the hearty 
welcome of a pair of bright eyes, as an excuse for cold meat, or an ill- 
dressed entrée; but you, my dear reader, are not such a spooney. Re- 
member, then, that ignorance, in such a case, is a positive crime, and act 
accordingly. 

In the estimation of a peter wife for a friend, there is one particular 


of much importance ; but, alas! that is not within our mastery to con- 


trol, inasmuch as it cannot be determined @ priori. It is however deci- 
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sive as to the agreeability of a house. If your friend’s wife should 
chance to turn out ‘fa special breeder,” never look more for comfortable 
quarters in that quarter. Not to mention the noise and vexations, with. 
out end, of nursery-maids and their brats, hospitality is sure to suffer 
continual interruptions from lyings-in, and from cradle fevers. Every 
month you will be certain, in seeking your friend towards six o'clock, to 
find the knocker tied up for measles, or a hooping cough, a scarlet fever, 
or a fit of the worms ; and then, the house in such disorder! and the lady 
is too uneasy to receive her husband's friends. These interruptions are, 
at the year’s end, a serious discount upon life; but unfortunately, as I 
say, there is no foreseeing the case. All that a discreet friend can do in 
the matter, when such an unlucky card turns up, is gradually to drop all 
intimacy, to put the family out of his calculations of the chances, or, as 
the French call it, “da fortune du pot,” and to place his affections on 
some one, better fitted for the functions of friendship, than the unfortunate 
husband. Here, alas! I am cut short in a very promising subject, by 
having arrived at the ultima thule of my paper; but to an intelligent 
reader, a word will suffice ; and he will, on the data already set forth, be 
readily able to “‘ guess the rest.” Let him, then, act upon his new know- 
ledge forthwith. Hippocrates has well observed, that life is short, and it 
should never be forgotten, that, “ i/ n'y a point de tems plus perdu pour le 
plaisir de la vie, que celui qui vient aprés la mort.”* 


M. 


* Rousseau—La Reine Fantastique, 


WATERLOO. 
Air—“ Madame Florian’s March.” 


Tue corn lightly waves o’er the proud field of fight, 

Where the foeman and stranger like brothers unite ; 

Where the fearless in spirit, the matchless in arms, 

In the flush of their te ote the glow of life’s charms, 

Like the rush of the torrent from white Abis came, 
To pluck the red laurel of fame. 


The wild deer shall couch by the pale hero’s tomb, 

The spring flowers come forth in their odour and bloom, 
But lonely, and wrapt in their mantles of earth, 

They'll wake not to sorrow—they’ll wake not to mirth, 
From the dream of their darkness—the slumber of years, 
Till the herald of Heaven appears. 
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SICILIAN FACTS.—No. III. 
LA MADONNA DELLA GROTTA; or, THE MIRACLE. 


IN a remote and thinly inhabited quarter of the city of Catania, at a 
small distance from the walls, in a dark cavern, into which the votary 
descends by a flight of steps, is the celebrated image of the Madonna 
della Grotta, said to have been some years since accidentally found in 
that situation. It is famous throughout Sicily, but especially in Catania, 
for the number and importance of its miracles. It fronts the entrance, 
and is usually visited after dark, owing to its being seen but indis- 
tinctly by day, the light of the sun being just sufficient to neutralize 
that of the lamp kept perpetually burning before it, which is regu- 
larly supplied with oil by its numerous devotees. At irregular and 
uncertain periods, either from the descent of rain, the melting of the 
snows of Etna, or a communication with the intermittent river, called 
the Guidicello, the Amenanus of the ancients, the grot becomes filled 
with water. On these occasions the trimming and feeding the lamp 
is a task of some difficulty, performed, no doubt, by a person destined 
for that especial purpose ; but this human intervention is pertinaciously. 
rejected by the pious populace of Catania, who undoubtingly believe 
and maintain that the painting, as well as the lamp, are often sub- 
merged in the water; the former, by the interposition of the Ma- 
donna, remaining uninjured, and the latter unextinguished by the 
moisture. Underneath the figure is an inscription affixed by the head 
of the noble house of Lappala, commemorating what the devout Ca- 
tanese assert to be an incontestible miracle; but in which the less 
enthusiastic reader will only perceive one of those extraordinary con- 
catenation of circumstances, which, in the great course of events, 
must at times occur, without its being requisite to have recourse to 
supernatural interference for their explanation. I relate the tale as 
nearly as possible in the terms in which it was narrated to me. 

Some forty years since, an old gentleman, whose wife was dan- 
gerously indisposed, was returning one evening with his daughter, a 
girl of about fifteen, from the above-mentioned grotto, where they had 
been paying their devotions, and praying for the intercession of the 
Madonna in favour of their afflicted relative. They were met, not 
many paces distant from the entrance of the cave, by a party of 
young men, who, perhaps heated by wine, taking advantage of the 
detenceless condition of a girl accompanied only by an old man, sur- 
rounded them, and insisted on seeing the face of the former, who 
wore on her head only a long veil, as is the custom of the Sicilians: 
In vain the irritated father resisted and remonstrated as well as he 
could; the young libertines removing the veil by force, gratified their 
offensive curiosity, and went away laughing ‘at their exploit. It 
would have been well had their insolence ended there ; but it happened 


' Continued from p. 163, 
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that one of them, struck by the surprising beauty of the girl, seen by 
the light of the moon, nearly full at the time, conceived the design 
of carrying his outrage to a still greater extremity. After proceeding 
a few yards, he suddenly left his companions, and retracing his steps, 
soon overtook the gentleman and his daughter: violently throwing 
the old man, who fruitlessly endeavoured to oppose him, into the 
middle of the street, he took the terrified girl in his arms, and stop- 
ping her mouth with a handkerchief, carried her off, to the horror and 
consternation of the unhappy parent, who, weak from age, and injured 
by the fall, was incapable of following the rapid steps of the youthful 
aggressor, Who was soon out of sight. Affrighted and confounded, 
dubious what course to take, and still hoping it was nothing more 
than an ill-timed frolic, and that the stranger would return with his 
child, he long waited near the spot in that fruitless expectation. It 
was with a heavy heart that he at length took his way home, trusting 
to find his daughter arrived before him, but was again disappointed, 
Fearful of aggravating the illness of his wife by prematurely disclosing 
this alarming occurrence; still not without hope that his daughter 
would return; he deferred, for a time, mentioning the circumstance 
to her, or applying to the police for assistance, which might after all 
be unnecessary; apprehensive, lest by publishing so unpleasant an 
adventure, he might entail a reproach on his daughter's honour, which 
it would in the sequel be difficult to remove. 

Whilst the agitated father was thus debating on the steps to be 
taken in this embarrassing situation, his daughter, on recovering from 
aswoon into which she had been thrown by terror, found herself 
alone in a chamber, which, by the light of the moon, she could per- 
ceive to be magnificently furnished. Her first thought was to devise 
some expedient for discovering and identifying, on a future occasion, 
the unprincipled author of the outrage she had sustained. On search- 
ing for a memorial, she found one, in a gold repeater lying on a bureau ; 
conjecturing it to belong to the person who had so grossly insulted 
her, she placed it in her breast. She then opened a window, in the hope 
of its affording her the means of escape; but it was of far too great 
a height from the groun! to hazard a descent: it next occurred that 
her cries might bring assistance, and she had already begun to call 
for help, when she found herself seized from behind by the same per- 
son, as it appeared to her, who had carried her off. Her veil was 
thrown over her face. She was then taken down stairs, and con- 
ducted out of the house. After leading her in this manner through a 
variety of streets, her guide stopped in the square of the Teotero, 
and inquired if she could find her way home from thence: on receiv- 
ing a reply in the affirmative, he finally dismissed and left her. The 
fact was, that, mutable and unstable as youth generally is, despairing 
of being able to keep the affair a secret on the return of his parents, 
who were at the time at the theatre, and apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of his offence, the young man already began to repent his 
violence, and to feel alarm at the serious dilemma in which the un- 
governed passion or caprice of a moment had entangled him. He had 
left the house in search of his juvenile companions, in the view of 
finding some one who could accommodate him with a suitable place 
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for concealing and detaining his unfortunate victim. Happily not 
succeeding in this object, he at length, as we have said, resolved on 
restoring her to her paternal residence. 

When the affrighted girl returned, her father, though somewhat 
consoled by her presence, was alarmed at her agitation and the pale- 
ness which overspread her countenance. On the daughter's recount- 


ing what had befallen her, and producing the watch which she had H 
secreted, as affording a probable clue to the discovery of the offender, z 
the father was of opinion that all overt steps were unadvisable. A : 
complaint to the police, or a public attempt to discover the owner of ; 
the watch, was sure to compromise the reputation of his child in the ; 
eyes of the misjudging and censorious world. ‘Trusting, therefore, to 
time and providence for that justice which circumstances rendered it 
imprudent to look for publicly, he recommended his daughter, for 
the present, to keep the extraordinary accidents of the evening a 
secret in her own bosom. 
In the meantime, both father and daughter took every means in ) 


their power, without rendering the circumstance public, to discover, 
what the approach of a certain event rendered every day more desir- 
able, the perpetrator of so daring an outrage; but in vain: she had 
seen his features only indistinctly, and at a moment when terror had 
confounded or weakened her senses. In the promenades and places i, 
of resort, she met with no one whom she recognized as the same. In 
fine, the unhappy girl became a mother; and the father of her child, 
the author of her dishonour, was as yet unknown to her. 

Months and years rolled on. The child was brought up in the 
family as that of a deceased relation entrusted to their care. Still the 
youthful mother continued to frequent the Madonna della Grotta, im- 
ploring her interposition, and calling on her to redress the cruel injury 
she had sustained in consequence of devotion to her holy image. 
For seven years she visited the cave almost nightly, and for seven | 
years returned home wretched, comfortless, and despairing. In the s 
meantime, the boy grew up, greatly surpassing his companions of the 
same age, in size, beauty, and vivacity. At length, on occasion of 
some festival, it happened that a race took place, as customary, in the : 
streets of Catania. In most parts of Italy the horses are not mounted, ; 
but run without riders through the crowded streets, goaded on by 
. sharp points like the rowels of a spur, which, pending from their 
hangings, and flapping to and fro, urge them forward with indescriba- 
: ble fury. Often, mad with the pain, they break through the wall of 
14 spectators, who, without any defence, line the public ways, and cause 
. deplorable accidents, killing and maiming all in their course. It hap- 
pened thus in the present instance. One of the racers bolted into the 
midst of the crowd, who fled here and there in confusion, climbing 
up the windows, or seeking refuge in the porticos of the houses. 
Among those overthrown or trampled down by the infuriated animal, 
was the unfortunate child of the subject of our story, who, in com- 
pany with a female servant, was returning from school. A crowd 
soon collected round the poor boy, deploring his misfortune, and ¥ 
affording him the assistance in their power. One of them, a gentle- : 
man, alighting from his horse, seemed much struck with the features 
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of the child, and directed him to be carefully removed to his own 
residence, which was fortunately near at hand. This was the Mar- 
chess Zappala, who, arriving at home, communicated the accident to 
his lady, observing that he ‘felt interested for the child, as he was the 
exact image of his own son when of thatage. The marchesa equally 
surprised at the resemblance, was, in like manner, affected for the little 
sufferer. Learning from the servant the name and abode of his rela- 
tives, the marquess dispatched one of his domestics to apprize them 
of the misfortune. The grandfather, who himself belonged to the 
medical faculty, lost no time in accompanying the messenger to the 
nobleman’s residence ; charging his daughter, who was present when 
the alarming intelligence was communicated, to remain quiet at home, 
as he hoped the injury would not prove to be of a serious nature, and 
would lose no time in letting her know the state of the child. But 
what is so strong as maternal affection? The distracted mother, pay- 
ing no attention to the injunctions of her father, followed bis footsteps, 
and entering close behind him into the palace and the chamber where 
the boy lay, had him in her arms before the bystanders were aware of 
her presence. His danger, overpowering all other considerations, to the 
utter dismay of her confused parent, she broke into exclamations of 
“My child! my child!” Not that there was need of words to di- 
vulge her secret; her overwhelming agitation and convulsive emotion 
would alone have betrayed the mother. Her father was now obliged 
to reply to the questions of his noble hosts, by informing them that 
she was his daughter, adding, with an excusable falsehood, that her 
husband was an officer in the army, then absent on service in Naples. 

When the first gush of maternal affliction had effused itself, and 
the mother had received the consoling intelligence that, though not 
safe to remove the child for the present, there was no ground for ap- 
prehending a fatal result, she recovered her self-possession sufficiently 
to look around her. What was her surprise to recognize the very 
chamber, in which, seven years before, she hi id been so cruelly and 
ignominiously treated! The‘ window at which she had presented her- 
self, the furniture, the bureau from which she had taken the watch, 
all were the same. It was manifest that she was under the roof of 
the despoiler of her honour. The attempt would be vain to depict 
the various and contrasting emotions which now swayed her bosom ; 
sorrow, indignation, resentment, fear, hope, alike affected her by turns. 
When at length alone with her father, who had testified his intention 
of sitting up, as well as his daughter, in order to attend to the little 
invalid, she imparted to him her unexpected discovery. The clue 
was found, and the mystery was beginning to unravel itself; the locality, 
if not the actor of the crime, was ascertained. Nothing was more 
likely to injure her than a precipitate revelation of so strange and 
even improbable a story; it would therefore be prudent to suffer her- 
self to be entirely guided by circumstances. ‘The father also apprized 
his daughter of the fictitious account he had given of her marriage to 
the marchesa, in which, for the present, it would be aslvisable to per- 
severe. 

The health of the child continued to improve, and in a few days 


he was transferred to the house of his grandfather, who, with his 
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daughter, were often visitors at the palace of the marquess. It was 
not long before they ascertained that their noble friends had an only 
son, then residing in Naples; whither, as it was said, having been 
rather wild and dissipated, some youthful frolics had obliged him to 
retire about seven years before, and whence he had not, during that 
period, returned ; but he was now daily expected home. He had 
fallen in love, the marchioness informed them, with a daughter of the 
Duke of R ,a Neapolitan nobleman of wealth and consideration, 
but whose family did not in general enjoy that reputation which 
could render an alliance with them a very desirable event ; they had, 
therefore, prevented a certificate of his single state (stato libero) 
being sent from the church in which he was baptized, as is the custom 
throughout Italy, and without which no marriage can be duly cele- 
brated. He had lately written to say that he should come himself to 
extract this document from the parish register, and hoped to explain 
his conduct and intentions to the satisfaction of his parents. Anas- 
tasia, such was the young woman's name, felt her spirits revive at this 
intelligence. Her vows, she felt assured, had been heard; the young 
man once present, she relied on the interposition of providence for 
opening her a way to redress for the cruel wrongs of which she had 
such just cause to complain. 

In a few weeks the young marquess, after so prolonged an absence, 
returned to his native city and paternal roof. When they first met, 
after the encounter, on the evening on which our story commences, 
neither the injured party nor the injurer at once recognized each 
other; though the former felt assured that the person before her was 
the individual of whose guilty and capricious violence she had become 
the innocent victim. He was a young man of about twenty-six, re- 
markably handsome, so that on seeing him, far from entertaining any 
implacable resentment, she felt her heart, ill treated as she had been, 
engaged in his favour, and that he had only to ask for pardon in order 
to obtain it. On his part, the young man, apparently as great a 
libertine as ever, was profuse in his attentions to the handsome wife, 
as he imagined her, of the absent officer; and paid her, in the lan- 
guage of gallantry, many compliments on her beauty, which she in 
her simplicity mistook for the expression of the heart ; so easily do 
our inclinations impose on our credulity. On his inquiring the regi- 
ment and name of her husband, and receiving the reply before given 
to the marchesa, she was not a little surprised to hear him roundly 
assert that he was one of his most intimate friends, though a fictitious 
character invented by her father for the occasion. This indeed might 
have served as a measure for his veracity, and of the reliance to be 
placed on his sincerity. The marchioness, in the course of conversa- 
tion, mentioned to her son the accident that had befallen the child, 
and his extraordinary resemblance to himself, when a boy, an intor- 
mation which he heard with apparent carelessness and indifference, 
the mother with some confusion, indeed, but not without secret satis- 
faction. gre an invitation to dine, some days afterwards, at 
the palace, shebrought the child with her; and in the hope of at- 
tracting observation, and bringing about an eclaircissement, suspended 
round his neck the repeater she had taken as a memorial on the night 
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of the outrage, supposing it would be recognized by him ; and that he 
would be surprised into a confession before his parents, on whose 
good will, manifested so often towards both herself and the child, she 
relied for obtaining the justice due to her. But her hopes were im- 
pressed on the shifting sands. Either now aware of the person with 
whom he had to deal, or in reality, not recollecting his property, he 
did not, or affected not, to notice the testimonials of his misdeeds. 
Not so his mother, who recollected the loss, and now recognized the 
watch, which had been a present of her own; she eagerly asked how 
it came into her possession. Anastasia replied, that the watch be- 
longed to the boy's father, and appealed to the younger Zappala for 
the truth of her assertion; saying, that he no doubt well remembered 
what had taken place on the evening on which he had missed that 
watch. Let the reader figure to himself, if he can, the oppression of 
the heart, the sense of desolation, the feeling of helpless, irremedia- 
ble misery which penetrated her, when, with perfect self-possession 
and composure, the dissembler denied all knowledge of any event to 
which the words of the lady would apply. If the watch had in reality 
ever been his, he might have lost it, or it might have been stolen 
from him. In fact, after so considerable a lapse of time, he could 
scarcely be expected to have any distinct recollection of so trifling an 
object. Insensibility for a few minutes came to the relief of the un- 
happy young woman. On recovering, she detailed the events of the 
fatal evening ; but her tale, supported by the sole corroborating cir- 
cumstance of the watch, and the partial testimony of her parent, was 
scarcely sufficient to produce conviction even in her hitherto kind 
hosts, who, perhaps, interested as they had felt for her, were by no 
means inclined to second her pretensions to an alliance with the heir 
of their house. The young man, too, coolly observed, that he could 
not be held responsible if any of his companions had taken the liberty 
of making his residence the scene of an imprudent frolic. Disap- 
pointed in their scheme for obtaining reparation for the injustice of 
which they were the victims, the aged parent and _ his wretched 
daughter returned home with the child thus cruelly disowned by his 
unnatural father; for that he was so, notwithstanding his unparalleled 
effrontery, Anastasia still felt assured, from the well-remembered tone 
of his voice, the contour of his person, and other circumstances, 
which had impressed his figure on her memory. What was still more 
cruel, the marquess and his lady conceiving it necessary to put a stop 
at once to such pretensions as those of Anastasia, or, perhaps, giving 
credence to the unblushing assertions of their son, declined all further 
intercourse with either father or daughter. A violent fit of illness 
long confined the latter to her bed. Her life was despaired of, but 
youth, and a good constitution, triumphing at length over disease, 
health began slowly and partially to return. : 
In the meantime, the younger Zappala, having overcome his father's 
objection to his marriage with the daughter of the Duke of R-—-—, 
returned to Naples. On his arrival, it appeared to him that the lady 
was considerably estranged, and that she received him with restraint 
and indifference. This change, it afterwards proved, had been effected 
in his absence by the Cavaliere T —, arelation of her family, 
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who himself aspired to her hand; but being a person of little or no 
fortune, he had been rejected by the duke, much, it was hinted, in 
the circles of Naples, to the disappointment of the daughter. On the 
return, therefore, of Zappala, notwithstanding the alienation which he 
might perceive or suspect in the lady's sentiments, the marriage was 
hurried on with unusual rapidity. Soon after their union, the mar- 
quess determined on carrying his young bride to the place of his 
nativity. ‘The duke, the duchess, and a large suite, among whom 
was the Cavaliere T , accompanied the newly married couple. 
They were received with all the pomp and magnificence due to their 
rank, and the kindness and hospitality befitting their near connexion. 
After spending a few weeks with much satisfaction, the party, with 
the exception of the bride and bridegroom, returned to Naples. It 
was observed that matrimony had not increased the lady’s affec- 
tion for her husband, and occasional quarrels began to augur that the 
union was not likely to turn out a happy one. Months passed in this 
manner; the lady was on the point of giving a heir to her husband, 
when a series of extraordinary circumstances took place; and the 
wrong done to the unfortunate Anastasia, was tardily, but fearfully, 
avenged. 

Deserted, despised, bereft of her last hope by the marriage of the 
guilty Zappala, denied all redress from the justice or mercy of man, 
the wretched young woman had recourse to that of Heaven. Night 
after night saw her prostrate before the Madonna della Grotta. Ina 
frame of mind bordering on frenzy, she was at one time heard to call 
for vengeance on the unfeeling author of her misery; at another, to 
supplicate for peace to her wounded heart; now, she cried to the 
blessed virgin for compassion, now reproached her with the dreadful 
disaster befallen her in consequence of her devotion to herself. If it 
was too late to repair, she implored her to revenge the wrongs she 
had sustained. When the flood rendered the entrance of the 
grotto impracticable, she was seen to kneel at the opening, and 
heard in frantic ecstasy to blend together prayers, tears, vows, and 
imprecations ; happy, if, at least, the last had been unheard or un- 
regarded. 

One evening, having thus vented her emotion before the image of 
the Madonna, as she returned with her father, at a few yards distant 
from the grotto, they were suddenly alarmed by the clash of arms, 
and beheld five persons attacking a gentleman, who was vainly en- 
deavouring to defend himself from their murderous fury. What 
succour could be afforded by a feeble old man and a helpless woman ? 
They retreated as fast as they could into the cave, which they did 
not leave a second time, until all was again silent. When they 
reached the spot where the rencontre had just occurred—there, on 
that post, the very spot, where, more than seven years before, the 
fatal outrage, fertile source of all her subsequent misery, had been 
committed, the body of a man lay weltering in his blood. Terrified 
as they were, they could not leave this unfortunate person, if life 
were not already extinguished, to perish for want of assistance. As 
they had no light, they borrowed the lamp which burnt before the 
Madonna, to examine the oody of the unhappy man who lay before 
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them; as soon as the beams of the flickering light fell on his face, 
Anastasia, with a shriek of horror, recognized the features of her 
guilty lover. Woman, soft and weak on little occasions, often sur- 
passes, on greater ones, the boasted constancy of man. She knelt by 
his side, she tore her garments, and dressed his wounds with oil taken 
from the lamp of the Madonna. He muttered some indistinct words ; 
there were hopes he yet might live. Just then a carriage drove 
along ; it was that of the marquess in search of its master, from which, 
it was afterwards proved, he had been fatally allured to alight only a 
few minutes before. ‘The coachman drew up, and found the unfor- 
tunate pair busied in tending the wounded man. In a few words 
they related what they knew of the melancholy occurrence. It was 
necessary to remove the sufferer, but the old man, who, as we have 
said, was of the medical profession, declaring that the motion would 
probably be fatal, a mattrass and planks were burrowed from a neigh- 
bouring house, on which the marquess was conveyed to his own re- 
sidence. 

When the husband was brought home desperately wounded, it was 
natural that the wife should be agitated ; but the emotions she mani- 
fested on the occasion, seemed rather those of terror and apprehen- 
sion than of genuine sorrow. ‘The afflicted parents in vain bewildered 
themselves in conjecturing the quarter trom which the blow was 
struck. In the short time that their son had been in Catania, they 
could scarcely believe that he had already provoked an enmity so 
deadly as that of which he had become the victim. It seemed as if 
Zappala was destined to be ever the evil genius of Anastasia. In 
despite of the humane attentions bestowed on him by herself and 
father, suspicion fell upon them as accomplices, if not perpetrators, of 
the assassination. The coachman deposed that a person had stopped 
the carriage, and whispered something in a low tone of voice to his 
master, which perhaps might have been a challenge, for he imme- 
diately alighted, and taking his sword with him, accompanied the 
stranger, desiring the carriage to drive on, and return for him in the 
course of a quarter of an hour. When he came back, he found the 
marquess lying wounded, and Anastasia and her father the only per- 
sons near him. 

The injury inflicted by the marquess on Anastasia was now, owing 
to her imprudence, either generally known or suspected; she had 
been heard to imprecate vengeance on him ; her innocence was there- 
fore allowed on all hands to be highly questionable. The laws of 
Sicily answer admirably to the definition of Anacharsis; they are 
cobwebs, through which wasps and larger flies easily break through, 
but in which the smaller and weaker are fatally entangled and caught. 
The unhappy father and daughter were arrested on the following 
morning, and thrown into prison to abide a charge of murder. 

Whilst this wretched pair languished in a dungeon, the wounded 
man lay in a dangerous condition; the surgeons, whilst they did not 
absolutely forbid hope, gave no ground for indulging in any sanguine 
expectations of recovery. His parents, indeed, were unwillingly 
brought to believe the unhappy Anastasia concerned in the atrocious 
attempt; but the wife unhesitatingly declared her conviction of her 
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guilt, and loudly called for justice on the miserable prisoners, who 
were confined in separate cells, forbid all communication with each 
other, and treated with unusual rigour. Evidence was scraped up on 
all sides against them. Her complaints and menaces, the mere ebul- 
lition of rage and disappointment, her very wrongs were all registered 
in frightful array against her; and an early day was appointed for 
their trial. To complete the sum of their misery, grief at their im- 
prisonment shortened the days of the infirm mother of Anastasia, who 
never, after their unjust arrest, beheld again either her husband or her 
daughter, but died destitute and forlorn in the hands of strangers. 

The wife of the younger Zappala was, as we have said, near the 
period of her confinement; alarm and agitation accelerated that event. 
She suffered much, and was reduced to such extremity, that the 
faculty pronounced her to be dying, and directed the customary ad- 
ministration of the sacrament. It was then, to the horror and sur- 
prise of the afflicted family, that the wretched woman, torn at once 
by fear, remorse, and despair, confessed that her husband had been 
assassinated by her paramour, the Cavaliere T————, then lurking 
in Catania in disguise; and, dreadful to relate, she was herself con- 
scious of, and privy to the horrible attempt. The cavaliere had 
planned the assassination before they left Naples, but she had at that 
time dissuaded him from the horrid design. After the death of her 
husband, it had been her intention, having as a widow become her 
own mistress, to have married the cavaliere. Such, to the consterna- 
tion of the marquess and marchioness, was the appalling confession of 
their daughter-in-law, who imagined herself on the point of death. 
But having disburthened her conscience, though the child to which 
she gave birth perished, she began, unexpectedly by all, to recover 
her strength, and in a few days was declared out of danger. 

The husband, who was kept in ignorance of the participation of his 
wife in the murderous attempt on his life, lay in a very uncertain 
condition, wavering between life and death. The elder Zappala in 
the mean time, though, as is the custom in Sicily when events of this 
dreadful nature occur in families of distinction, he kept the frightful 
tale as secret as possible, had not been slow to do an act of justice, as 
far as related to the acquitting the unfortunate Anastasia and her 
father of all concern in the assassination. They were accordingly 
released from prison, and returned to their home, not so much con- 
soled at their liberation, as desolate and afflicted at the loss of a wife 
and mother. 

As the health of the younger marchioness ameliorated, she evidently 
repented of the disclosures she had made with the fear of death be- 
fore her eyes; and gladly would she, had it not been too late, have 
retracted them. She became sullen and reserved, obstinately refusing 
to throw any further light on the affair; and would answer no ques- 
tions respecting the disguise or concealment of the Cavaliere T ’ 
who was not to be found in Catania, although a diligent search was 
instituted by the police. 

Whilst these inquiries were going on, the lady still remained con- 
fined to her bed. One night, her attendant, who had orders to ad- 
minister medicine to her at certain intervals, having done so, was 
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directed by her mistress to retire to rest. When she again rose for 
the same purpose, she was surprised at not receiving an answer, 
though she called her several times. Apprehensive that she had 
swooned, she brought the light to the bed, and was there struck mo- 
tionless with horror at the sight which awaited her. Half out of bed, 
her limbs distorted by ineffectual struggles, her features frightfully 
convulsed by the death spasm, the wretched woman lay bathed from 
head to foot in a lake of yet warm blood, which still continued to 
ooze forth from her numerous wounds. She had been poniarded 
during the short sleep of the maid in thirteen different parts of the 
body. 

The terrified family were instantly called up to hear the appalling 
intelligence, and witness the horrid spectacle, which, though none 
could regret the fate of so abandoned a creature, filled the house with 
horror and alarm: the more so, as suspicion might very naturally fall 
on the husband, and would scarcely be prevented by the fact that he 
was himself in a desperate condition, and unable to move without 
assistance. 

In the interim the murderer had escaped, nor was he ever disco- 
vered. The opinion most accredited was, that it was the act of her 
paramour, the Cavaliere ‘T————, enraged at her having named him 
as the assassin of her husband. It appeared that he must have been 
in possession of private keys to the lady's apartment, of which he 
probably availed himself for the purpose of committing the murder, 
as all the doors leading to her chamber, though carefully locked on 
the preceding evening, were found open in the morning. The can- 
seriéra said that, on rising the first time, it had appeared to her, 
though, overcome with sleep, she had not paid much attention to the 
circumstance, that something moved behind the curtains; but she 
had not observed that the door of the alcove, in which the bed was 
situated, was open. The strictest search was made for the cavaliere 
throughout the kingdom, but he was never afterwards heard of. 

This succession of sad events at length opened the eyes of the 
marquess and his consort, and excited a tardy repentance in the bosom 
of their son. All concurred in admitting these terrible visitations to 
be a merited chastisement for his conduct to the ill-treated Anastasia, 
and the effect of the indignation of the Madonna. He, in consequence, 
came to the resolution of doing her justice by marriage, which, owing 
to the very precarious state of his health, which rendered all delay 
hazardous, was celebrated immediately. 

It was fondly hoped that, after so much crime and suffering, all 
would finally be well; but it was not the will of Heaven to withhold 
its hand; the measure of retribution was not yet full; and the im- 
precations of Anastasia on the guilty lover were destined, to her cost, 
to be fully and fatally accomplished on the repentant husband. 

The younger Zappala, after many weeks’ confinement, at length, to 
the inexpressible joy of his wife and parents, rose once more from 
his bed; but at the moment when all were congratulating themselves 
on the prospect of his returning health, whether the appearance of 
returning strength was merely fallacious, or the exertion was too 
great for his debilitated frame, in the act of removing to the sofa he 
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broke one of the larger blood vessels of the breast, fell, and expired 


before any effectual assistance could be administered. 


The unhappy widow, though she survived her husband, died young, 
leaving their child heir, by the laws of Sicily, to the house of Zap- 
pala, and to his grandfather, on whose demise he succeeded to the 


title and estates.* 


® This event was related to the author by the present Marquess of Zappala., 


ANACREONTIC. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD, 
Air—* In my cot.” 


Heap the fire and spread the board, 

Pour the song of welcome round ; 
Peevish mortals only hoard, 

Joyous souls with gifts abound : 
Love shall sit at Friendship’s side, 
Twins that nature’s throne divide ; 
Sportive dance and dulcet song, 
Frolic Night, to thee belong. 


Now in graceful measure trip 

O’er the mirth-enchanted ground,-— 
Laughing eye and roseate lip, 

Spreading light and bloom around : 
Snowy brows with garlands sweet, 
Blushes bright where glances meet ; 
Sportive dance and dulcet song, 
Frolic Night, to thee belong. 


Heap the fire—the goblet fill, 

Sweep the lightly bounding strings, 
Lip of beauty warble still— 

Circe’s magic round thee clings ; 
Seize the rapture-winged hours, 
Bind them with Idalian flowers. 
Sportive dance and dulcet song, 
Frolic Night, to thee belong. 
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IGNORANCE ev. KNOWLEDGE. 
«* Audi alteram partem.” 


To listen to the dicta of learned men, or read their dissertations, one 
would imagine that there is nothing in the universe so pleasant, useful, 
or dignified, as knowledge; and, on the other hand, nothing so unhappy, 
disadvantageous, and discreditable, as the opposite endowment—igno- 
rance. It is evident, however, on a moment’s reflection, that our Bacons, 
Lockes, and Broughams, are the very last authorities to be relied upon 
in the case before us. If you want a correct opinion of the profession of 
the law, you would not seek it at Lincoln’s on or the Inner Temple: 
the lawyers, of course, would assure you that for expanding and exalting 
the human mind, there is po pursuit like theirs—no study comparable to 
Tidd’s Practice or Shephard’s Touchstone. Do you wish to satisfy your- 
self as to the prudence of dedicating your life to Roman pavements and 
Queen Anne farthings, is it to the Society of Antiquaries you would re- 
sort for advice? You would deserve to be written down an A. S. 8., 
were you so todo. Do you wish to form a just estimate of the accom- 
plishmeut of dancing, would you consult a priest of Terpsichore? No: 
“ La philosophie est quelque chose ; mais la danse! Monsieur, la danse!” 
is the language of all dancing masters as well as of Moliere: not a man of 
them but would inform you that the art of sliding through a quadrille is 
fully as important as that of governing a kingdom. Now, human nature 
is the same in all crafts and professions: every body magnifies his own 
‘“‘ métier,” and your men of erudition are no exception to the rule. ‘* No- 
thing like Tidd’s Practice,” cries the lawyer; ‘‘ nothing like a Roman pave- 
ment,” exclaims the virtuoso ; “ nothing like a gallopade,” vociferates the 
** maitre de danse ;” “ nothing like knowledge,” oe the Lord High 
Chancellor. All are equally witnesses in their own cause, and all equally 
entitled to attention. Learned men are to be listened to only when they 
make admissions against themselves. When they disparage the pursuits 
of learning, or concede any thing to the advantage of ignorance, you may 
receive their testimony implicitly. Solomon is a most unexceptionable 
authority against knowledge, when he assures us that “ he that increases 
knowledge increases sorrow ;” and we have no hesitation to take the 
dignity of ignorance on the word of Socrates, who, (although the wisest 
of pagan philosopers,) actually professed, or rather vaunted, that he knew 
nothing; thereby, in fact, challenging the title of ignoramus as the 
proudest a man could bear. Milton says of himn— 


“ The first and wisest of them all, professed 
To know this only, that he nothing knew,” 


We may be pretty certain, no matter what the “‘ Penny Magazine” may 
say to the contrary, that Socrates professed nothing that was not highly 
respectable, to say the least of it. 

The theological arguments in favour of ignorance we leave to divines. 
We might easily show that it was the blissful estate of man in paradise ; 
and that no sooner was it supplanted by knowledge, than sin, misery, and 
death, entered into the et ; but we wish to treat the subject merely as 
philosophers, and we shall therefore try the question by the principles of 
reason alone. Our first position is, that ignorance is more conducive to 
happiness than learning. To prove this, it may be enough to remark, 
that happiness consists in contentment: now that this quality belongs to 
ignorance, is so undeniably true, that the phrase “ contented ignorance,” 
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has passed into a proverb ;_ while, on the other hand, nobody ever heard, 
we believe, of “ contented knowledge:” on the contrary, the most mal- 
content race on the face of the earth is that of your “ gens de lettres,” or 
men of learning and science. Never satisfied with what they have accu. 
mulated, they are always sighing and straining after more. Like misers, 
they are always hoarding, and always in want: no sooner is one problem 
solved, than they are mad for the solution of another ; if a single science 
is left unexplored, or a single book unread, they are wretched ; when they 
arrive at a conclusion for which they have been hunting for years, instead 
of pillowing their heads upon it after their fatigues, or retiring on it like 
a citizen upon his savings, they are up at cock-crow the very next morn. 
ing, at their diagrams and calculations, as anxious and eager as ever ; 
and then it comes out that this brilliant conclusion, from which the world 
was to have reaped a harvest of gold, is in reality no conclusion at all, but 
only another stage of an infinite journey, one link more of the interminable 
chain with which they are presumptuous enough to dream of girdling the 
spanless waist of Nature. 

Indeed, of all the systems that have ever been framed on the subject of 
human happiness, that which derives it from the pursuit of knowledge is 
the hardest of acceptation. Ignorance is to knowledge as repose is to 
labour. Who would not rather his life should resemble a placid lake, 
embosomed in hills, for ever unruffled and at peace within its flowery 
banks, than a riotous mountain torrent, incessantly in agitation, brawling, 
like some rude demagogue, at-every step of its course, with the trunks of 
trees and blocks of granite that thwart its progress? To be ignorant 
needs no pains, no toil, no abstinence from the pleasantries and gaieties 
of lite: you may be profoundly ignorant at infinitely less cost, and with 
infinitely less sacrifice, than superficially, learned. There is no fraction— 
no infinitesimal of knowledge, however minute, to be acquired without 
some outlay of capital, or the surrender of some portion of time that might 
otherwise have been spent in healthful exercise, or in fashionable amuse- 
ment. Every penny you expend in the shop of Mr. Charles Knight, 
Bookseller, in Pall Mall, is a penny that you might have laid out at a 
confectioner’s in the purchase of sugar-candy, or comfits. You never buy 
a number of the “ Penny Magazine,” and sit down to read it, but you do 
two things—tirst, you rob yourself of a pennyworth of some such plea- 
sant commodity as those we have just instanced; and secondly, you 
squander irretrievably upon some account of a mammoth, or anecdote of 
Benjamin Franklin, a quarter of an hour, in which you might have played 
a game of billiards, or sauntered half the length of Bond Street. Now 
see the other side of the picture :—does ignorance require of her children 
to give - their sugar-candy, or forego their innocent lounge? No such 
thing :—do you aim at the character of an ignoramus, it is not only un- 
necessary to practise any self-denial whatsoever, but to do so would be 
impolitic in the extreme: the deeper you plunge into the tide of dissipa- 
tion, the more likely you are to find the pearl. Theatres, ball-rooms, 
operas, race-courses, Almack’s, Tattersall’s—the pursuits of ignorance are 
not only quite compatible with those places, but are actually to be fol- 
lowed nowhere with greater advantage and facility. Knowledge, on the 
contrary, not only exacts the most rigid seclusion from the gay world, 
but compels her infatuated votaries (in their youth, often by cruelties 
which none but a step-mother would practise, or some Mrs. Brownrigg) 
to frequent those melancholy regions that lie at the antipodes of fashion, 
‘in terris domibus negatis,” to wit, schools, colleges, lecture-rooms, li- 
braries, philosophical societies, and mechanics’ institutes, where the 
note of Paganini’s violin never comes—where for Pasta’s Medea you 
must put up with Wilmot Horton on emigration, where no beauty 
glitters, no champagne sparkles, no jest circulates, and where myriads of 
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novels and romances are but as a feather in the scale, when weighed 
with Herschel’s astronomy, or Ricardo on Rent. 

Suppose, however, for a moment, that the pursuits of ignorance and 
knowledge were equal in point of enjoyment, how infinitely in the field 
for that enjoyment does the former transcend the latter! The range 
of ignorance is illimitable; that of knowledge pitifully cireumscribed 
indeed. What we know is about a square inch; what we may refrain 
from knowing, if we choose, is a surface too vast for measurement. 
Knowledge is a mere speck in the ocean of ignorance. Who would not 
rather, like Britannia, possess the empire of the seas, than, like Napoleon, 
be the captive of a wretched isle like St. Helena, whose circumterence 
one might perambulate while a bishop's chaplain is saying grace ? 

It were labour endless to enumerate all the inconveniences, annoy- 
ances, rubs, vexations, and disasters, that are escaped by a lofty con- 
tempt for, and unacquaintance with, the various departments of literature 
and science. Ignorance never knocks her head against a pump, like 
Bishop Berkeley, while speculating on a point in metaphysics ; she never 
falls into a horse-pond, like Halley, while engaged in taking the altitude 
of a lunar mountain; she never, like Flamstead, runs the risk of being 
burned for a wizard through her deep skill in natural philosophy ; nor, 
like Galileo, procures herself a cell in a dungeon by pertinaciously main- 
taining an astronomical theory. In the diurnal affairs of life, the igno- 
ramus avoids a swarm of inconveniences which fall to the lot of your 
men of information, readers of the ‘ Penny Magazine,” and so forth. 
Is A about to take a continental tour, it is not to B (an ignoramus) he 
applies for instruction about routes, objects of interest, national cha- 
racters, points of statistics, &c. No, it is notorious that B knows not 
the difference between Alexandria in Piedmont and Alexandria in Egypt. 
A therefore turns his eye on C, who happens to be a man of erudition: 
he chances to meet him on a bleak December morning at the convergence 
of three streets: the wind blows from the north-east—a rumour prevails 
that the cholera has renewed its ravages ;—no matter; A has curiosity, 
and C has information ;—need I finish the story? The miserable 
“savant” is held by the button-hole for the best part of an hour, until 
what with the deluge of rain, and the flood of interrogatories, to say no- 
thing of the east-wind, and the alarm of pestilence, he is scarcely able to 
totter home, perhaps to die, perhaps to renew his meditations on the 
advantage and dignity of learning. Again, is there a German tale, or a 
passage from some Latin author, to be translated for the gratification of 
the company, nobody troubles the ignoramus, who eats his muffin, and 
poeners his game of backgammon or pushpin unmolested ; while the 

inguist of the party (to give another illustration of the vast superiority 
of knowledge to ignorance) toils like a boy at Eton, apprehensive of 
birch, through pages of Goéthe and Tacitus, the bliss of his situation 
enhanced by observing his cake and tea carried irrecoverably out of the 
room by the rascally footman, ere one half of the enviable task is com- 
pleted. Again, is there a fox-hunting M. P. who wants to establish an 
oratorical reputation—some unlucky devil of a cousin, or younger brother, 
who has been inconsiderate enough to trouble his head with English his- 
tory, or political economy, is sure to be requested to compose his 
harangues. Ignoramus is in general quite safe: he never in his life was 
called on to write parliamentary speeches except for a peer, an Irish 
secretary, or Mr. Henry Hunt. 

If happiness consists in fewness of wants, who so happy as the man 
who knows nothing? Give him a tailor and a cook, and his outer and 
inner men are furnished to the utmost reach of his desires. He has no 
provision to make save for his back and his maw: no memory to store 
with facts, no imagination to stock with similes and metaphors, no under- 
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standing to replenish with principles, or fortify with habits of ratiocina- 
tion. When you have fed and clothed a wise man, you find you have 
done nothing : you must give him troops of ideas, hosts of arguments, 
whole libraries of books; you must yield the last rag of your last shirt 
to manufacture paper for him; you must pluck a whole poultry-yard to 
supply him with pens; and for ink you must furnish him with the Black 
Sea in a bottle, or you will leave the craving, discontented, insatiable 
wretch, as miserable as when you found him. But the most vexatious of 
all his wants is his want of money: he never has a shilling in his pocket ; 
and—O! the profit, the pleasure, and above all, the dignity of know- 
ledge !—in nine cases out of ten he would starve in his attic but for the 
charitable interposition of his next-door neighbour, a despicable individual 
of the name of Ignorance, who dwells in a palace, eats turtle, drinks 
burgundy, has a regiment of servants, and the title perhaps of duke or 
bishop. 

Let us pause here for an instant, and contrast the meanness of learning 
with the magnanimity of her aristocratic rival. What would become of 
the former, were not the latter too generous to be moved by the gibes 
and invectives with which he is continually assailed in books, speeches, 
“nem and newspapers, by his beggarly and spiteful antagonist? 
Suppose Ignorance, some bright morning, were to accost Knowledge as 
follows :— Sir, you spend your whole life in vilifying my character, and 
misrepresenting my principles ; you are never so eloquent as when you 
hold me up to derision ; you exhaust language in devising new epithets of 
contumely for me and my family ; you lavish upon me every appellation 
of scorn and contempt, blockhead, dunce, noodle, nincompoop, goose, 
ass, fool, &c. &c. Sir, this is all very well; all very handsome and gen- 
tlemanly on your part; perhaps it is very eloquent also and clever ; but 
this I will say, it is not the wth method of winning my good graces, or 
obtaining my patronage. I will not prosecute you as a libeller, for you 
and your scurrility are beneath my notice; but depend upon it, I shall 
neither buy your works, nor attend your lectures, nor nod to you in 
public, nor countenance your inventions ; and if you want a dinner, you 
may die and bed d for me.” Nobody could blame Ignorance were he 
thus to express himself; but he uses no such language ; he has too much 
patrician elevation of soul to be ruffled by the vulgar affronts of such 
plebeians as Knowledge and his crew. With true magnitude of mind, 
indeed in the pure spirit of Christianity, (the result, no doubt, of his 
intimate connexion with the church establishment, particularly the hier- 
archy,) he recompenses evil with good: when his property is in jeopardy 
he fees the lawyer; when he has the gout he calls in the physicians ; he 
orders his bookseller to furnish his hbrary with “ every new work of 
merit ;” he sails in steam-boats ; he walks by gas lights ; he defends his 
house from lightning by conductors ; he even asks his traducers occa- 
sionally to dine with him at his house in Grosvenor Square or Piccadilly. 
Can it be that they have the baseness to accept his invitation? Aye, 
have they: go, eat and drink like swine, and then reel home to their 
several garrets to compose fresh lampoons upon blockheads, or indite new 
dissertations upon the dignity—no other word will serve their turn—the 
dignity of knowledge ! 

Now let us place the moral qualities of the parties in juxtaposition, 
and try them by the test of ethics. In knowledge we shall find suspicion, 
inconstancy, cowardice, and cruelty ; in ignorance all the opposite vir- 
tues. Knowledge is so far from placing an amiable affiance in the opi- 
nions and conclusions of others, that (through the inherent jealousy of 
his temper) he seldom places implicit faith in his own. Ignorance, when 
once he has embraced a tenet, no matter what its origin, holds it fast, and 
never for a moment allows himself to indulge a doubt of its propriety. 
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If Knowledge takes the pro of a question to-day, ten to one he will take 
the con to-morrow: the wind is not more likely to veer than the philoso- 
pher, as the history of every science bears ample witness. Ignorance is 
true to his principles as the needle to the pole: he holds them in the 
light of friends, and does not deem himself justified to whistle them off, 
the moment they are so unfortunate as to come under the ban of truth 
or reason. No sooner does a proposition (how ardently soever it may 
have before been cherished) prove too weak to weather the storm of con- 
troversy, than Knowledge takes to the long-boat, and consults for his pri- 
vate safety. Ignorance acts a nobler part, and addresses the doctrine in 
peril with the feeling of the unshaken inamorata in a poem of Prior— 


« Did | but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 
And shall I quit the bark and seek the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar?” 


Knowledge has the wantonness of a child and the cruelty of an ogre. 
He builds up systems in one age, only to overturn them in another ; he 
begets theories in one century, and not only exposes them to perish, but 
is himself the unnatural instrument of their destruction in the next. He 
resembles Homer's infant on the sea-shore, raising castles of sand with 
pains and perseverance, then with hands and feet demolishing its labours ; 
or he may be likened still better to Titan, devouring, as fast as they see 
the light, the offspring of his own loins. Now turn we to Ignorance, and 
what do we behold? Not content with evincing the tenderness of a pa- 
rent, by defending, like a lion, his own notions and opinions whenever 

- they are attacked, he rushes forward with disinterested courage to the 
succour of systems and theories with the procreation of which he had 
nothing in the world to do, the moment he sees them deserted by their 
natural protectors, and in danger of being annihilated by the ruffian Im- 
provement, or that shocking desperado, Reform. ‘This promptitude to 
espouse the weak is extremely amiable in Ignorance. Let him but see a 
principle in any science, astronomy, geology, anatomy, metaphysics, or 
politics, no matter how philosophical its pedigree, in danger of being 

roughly handled by what is called the march of intelligence, or the exten. 
sion of experience ; in other words, hustled by a knot of ill-looking facts, 
like a foot-passenger in Oxford-street by a gang of pick-pockets, Igno- 
rance at once cries, “To the rescue!” makes common cause with the doc- 
trine in distress—knocks down one fact with a flat contradiction—floors 
another with a shout—puts a third “ hors de combat” with a horse- 
laugh, and by this chivalrous conduct not unfrequently extricates his 
friend, and gives some useful error or venerable prejudice a new lease of 
its existence. 

But in the catalogue of the vices of Knowledge, although there be many 
blacker, there is none so contemptible as his curiosity. Ignorance, it 
must be allowed by his best friends, is in some few particulars rather 
more inquisitive than becomes his dignity ; he is sometimes too anxious to 
discover what his next-door neighbour is to have for dinner; or how 
many thousand pounds the old lady on the other side of the street has 
got in the three per cents; or what business the gentleman, who lives 
six houses higher up, has with the fat man in a green coat and pink cra- 
vat, who knocks at his door every day, except Wednesdays, at five 
minutes past two precisely ; but what of this ?—it is only in downright 
trifles that any body can justly tax Ignorance with curiosity—when was 
he ever known to meddle with the great secrets of the world? When, 
for instance, was he ever caught, like the elder Pliny, peeping into the 
crater of a volcano? Never; he leaves such low tricks to those Paul 

Prys, ycleped philosophers. He would have remained in the dark for 
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ever as to the laws of electricity, before he would have stooped to the 
mean artifice of Dr. Franklin, who, on pretence of flying a kite, insinuated 
himself into the confidence of a thunder-cloud, made himself acquainted 
with all its private affairs, and then (to crown his baseness) published 
them to the whole world. Nature never leaves her wardrobe, or a drawer 


of one of her scrutoires, unlocked, but these dirty fellows, your men of 


science, take advantage of the oversight to tumble her dresses, read her 
family papers, and often purloin her trinkets for their cabinets and mu- 
seums. What are mineralogists but a gang of thieves, who have disco- 
vered the secret springs of the chest, in which nature keeps her treasures? 
What are phrenologists but pick-locks, who actually boast of having in 
their possession a key to the whole mystery of the human mind? The 
mathematician you may swear is about nothing handsome—he is gene- 
rally to be found in angles or corners. The astronomer waylays nature 
by night; the botanist, in wild and sequestered places— 
‘* In wood or grove, by mossy fountain side, 


In valley, or green meadow ;” 


wherever, in fact, she is likeliest to be found asleep, or undressed. Who, 
then, can doubt the purity of the intentions with which he pursues his 
crypto-gamias and syngenesias ? No question, Apollo's pursuit of Daphne 
was nothing in the world but a botanical excursion :—the divinity only 
wanted to ascertain the nymph’s class and order. Then what have the 
conchologists and entomologists to say for themselves? The elders in 
the apocryphal legend, heaven knows, were filthy old fellows enough ; 
but their Sacco was chastity, compared to the conduct of these men 
of periwinkles and butterflies ; they did not put on their spectacles—at 
least it is not so written—to contemplate the bathing beauty ; they were 
content to stare at Susannah’s charms with the naked eye. Not so the 
entomologists ; not even spectacles are enough for them ; they must ac- 
tually have microscopes, or they think they see nothing. 

We flatter ourselves we have now “shown up” Knowledge in its pro- 
per colours: we may fail (suchis the phrenzy which possesses the public 
mind in the gloomy days on which we have fallen) to restore Ignorance 
to the throne from which she has so rudely been thrust by her plebeian 
antagonist ; but the consolation that we have done our duty, will support 
us under the disappointment. ‘To own the truth, we do not hope that the 
arguments we have put forth, albeit to ourselves demonstrative, will gain 
many converts to the true faith: we cannot disguise from ourselves the 
dismal truth, that knowledge has fastened its roots into the soil of this 
once dark and happy land, too deep to be dislodged by any human effort. 
All that remains, i is to trust in a superior power. There is a power 
to whom light is hateful, and on whom Ignorance may reckon for aid in 
this her hour of affliction. ‘To that power we commit her interests. Our 
trust is not in peer or prelate, or in any earthly throne, dominion, poten- 
tate, or virtue: all these defences are feeble ; great is the mitre, great the 
coronet, but greater, alas! is the press than either or than both; who 
then shall reconstruct the shivered dynasty of darkness—who but those 
from whom all the powers of darkness issue, and who art styled its 
prince? “ Gloria tibi in profundis!” shall be the matin and evening 
song of thy children. 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * NEWTON FOSTER,” “ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


‘* Bound ‘prentice to a waterman, 
] learnt a bit to row ; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


Asovt half-past eight the next morning, I was called up by Tom to 
assist in getting the lighter under weigh. When I came on deck I 
found old Tom as fresh as if he had not drunk a drop the night 
before, very busily stumping about the windlass, with which we hove up 
first the anchor, and then the mast. “ Well, Jacob, my boy, had sleep 
enough? Not too much, I dare say; but a bout like last night don't 
come often, Jacob—only once and away; now and then I do believe 
it's good for my health. It’s a great comfort to me, my lad, to have 
you on board with me, because, as you never drinks, 1 may now in- 
dulge a Jittle oftener. As for Tom, can’t trust him—too much like 
his father—had nobody to trust to for the look-out except the dog 
Tommy till you came with us. I can trust Tommy as far as keeping 
off the river sharks: he'll never let them take a rope-yarn off the 
deck, night or day; but a dog’s but a dog a’ter all. Now we're 
brought to, so clap on, my boy, and let us heave up with a will.” 

“ How’s the old gentleman, father?” said Tom, as we paused a 
moment from our labour at the windlass. 

“Oh! he’s got a good deal more to sleep off yet. There he lies, 
flat on his back, blowing as hard as a grampus. Better leave him as 
long as we can. We'll rouse him as soon as we turn the Greenwich 
reach. ‘Tom, didn’t you think his nose loomed devilish large yester- 
day ?” 

“ Never seed such a devil of a cutwater in my life, father.” 

“ Well, then, you'll see a larger when he gets up, for it’s swelled 
bigger than the brandy bottle. Heave and paul! Now bring to the 
fall, and up with the mast, boys, while I goes aft and takes the helm.” 

Old Tom went aft. During the night the wind had veered to the 
north, and the frost had set in sharp, the rime covered the deck of 
the barge, and here and there floating ice was to be seen coming down 
with the tide. The banks of the river and fields adjacent were white 
with hoar frost, and would have presented but a cheerless aspect, had 
not the sun shone out clear and bright. ‘Tom went aft to light the 
fire, while I coiled away and made all snug forward. Old Tom as 
usual carolled forth— 

“ Ob! for a soft and gentle wind, 
I heard a fair one cry, 
But give to me the roaring breeze, 
And white waves beating high, 
And white waves beating high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free, 


The world of waters is our own, 
And merry men are we. 


' Continued from p. 149. 
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266 Jacob Faithful. 


“ A nice morning this for cooling a hot head, that’s sartain. 
Tommy, you rascal, you're like a court lady, with her velvet gownd, 
covered all over with diamonds,” continued old Tom, looking at the 
Newfoundland dog, whose glossy black hair was besprinkled with 
little icicles, which glittered in the sun. “ You and Jacob were the 
only sensible ones of the party last night, for you both were sober.” 

“ So was I, father. Iwas as sober as a judge,” observed Tom, who 
was blowing up the fire. 

“ May be, Tom, as a judge a’ter dinner; but a judge on the bench 
be one thing, and a judge over a bottle be another, and not bad 
judges in that way either. At all events, if you warn't sewed up, it 
wasn’t your fault.” 

“ And I suppose,” replied Tom, “ it was only your misfortune that 
you were.” 

“ No, I don’t say that; but still when I look at the dog, who's but 
a beast by nature, and thinks of myself who wasn’t meant to be a 
beast, why then I blushes, that’s all.” 

“ Jacob, look at father—now, does he blush?” cried Tom. 

“ T can’t say that I perceive it,” replied I smiling. 

* Well, then, if I don’t, it’s the fault of my having no legs. I'm 
sure when they were knocked off, I lost half the blood in my body, 
and that’s the reason, I suppose. At all events, I meant to blush, so 
we'll take the will for the deed.” 

“ But do you mean to keep sober in future, father?” said Tom. 

“ Never do you mind that—mind your own business, Mr. Tom. 
At all events, I sha’n’t get tipsy till next time, and that’s all I can 
say with safety, ‘cause d’ye see, I knows my failing. Jacob, did you 
ever see that old gentleman sail too close to the wind before ?” 

“IT never did—I do not think that he was ever tipsy before last 
night.” 

“ Then I pities him—his headache, and his repentance. Moreover, 
there be his nose and the swallow tail of his coat to make him un- 
happy. We shall be down abreast of the hospital in half an hour. 
Suppose you go and give him a shake, Jacob. Not you, Tom, I won't 
trust you—you'll be doing him a mischief; you havn't got no fellow 
feeling, not even for dumb brutes.” 

“ T'll thank you not to take away my character that way, father,” 
replied Tom. “ Didn't I put you to bed last night when you were 
speechless.” 

“ Suppose you did—what then ?” 

“ Why, then, I had a fellow feeling for a dumb brute. I only say 
that, father, for the joke of it, you know,” continued Tom, going up 
to his father and patting his rough cheek. 

“ I know that, my boy, you never were unkind, that’s sartain; but 
you must have your joke 





‘* Merry thoughts are linked with laughter, 
Why should we bury them, ; 
Sighs and tears may come hereafter, 
No need to hurry them: 
They who through a spying-glass, 
View the minutes as they pass, 
Make the sun a gloomy mass, 
But the fault’s their own, Tom.” 
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In the meantime I was vainly attempting to rouse the Domine. 
After many fruitless attempts, I put a large quantity of snuff on his 
upper lip, and then blew it up his nose. But, merciful powers! what 
a nose it had become, larger than the largest pear that I ever saw in 
my life. The whole weight of old Tom had fallen on it, and instead 
of being crushed by the blow, it appeared as if, on the contrary, it 
had swelled up, indignant at the injury and affront which it had 
received. The skin was as tight as the parchment of a drum, and 
shining as if it had been oiled, while the colour was a bright purple. 
Verily, it was the Domine’s nose in a rage. 

The snuff had the effect of partially awakening him from his 
lethargy. “ Six o’clock—did you say, Mrs. Bately? Are the boys 
washed—and in the school-room? I will rise speedily—yet am I 
o'ercome with much heaviness. Delapsus Somnus ab " and the 
Domine snored again. I renewed my attempts, and gradually suc- 
ceeded. The Domine opened his eyes, stared at the deck and carlines 
above him, then at the cupboard by his side ; lastly, he looked at and 
recognized me. “ E’heu, Jacobe !—where am 1? And what is that 
which presses upon my brain? What is it so loadeth my cerebellum, 
even as if it were lead? My memory—where is it? Let me recall 
my scattered senses.” Here the Domine was silent for some time. 
“ Ah me; yea, and verily, I do recollect—with pain of head and 
more pain of heart—that which I would fain forget, which is, that I 
did forget myself; and indeed have forgotten all that passed the latter 
portion of the night. Friend Dux hath proved no friend, but hath 
led me into the wrong path; and as for the potation called Grog— 
Eheu, Jacobe ! how have I fallen—fallen in my own opinion—fallen 
in thine—how can I look thee in the face! O Jacob! what must 
thou think of him who hath hitherto been thy preceptor and thy 
guide!” Here the Domine fell back on the pillow, and turned away 
his head. 

“ It was not your fault, sir,” replied I, to comfort him; “ you were 
not aware of what you were drinking—you did not know that the 
liquor was so strong. Old Tom deceived you.” 

“ Nay, Jacob, I cannot lay that flattering unction to my wounded 
heart. I ought to have known, nay, now I recall to mind, that thou 
wouldst have warned me—even to the pulling off of the tail of my 
coat—yet I heeded thee not, and I am humbled—even I, the master 
over seventy boys !” 

“ Nay, sir, it was not I who pulled off the tail of your coat, it was 
the dog.” 

“ Jacob, I have heard of the wonderful sagacity of the canine spe- 
cies, yet could not I ever have believed that a dumb brute would 
have perceived my folly, and warned me from intoxication. Mira- 
bile dictu! Tell me, Jacob, thou who hast profited by those lessons 
which thy master could give—although he could not follow up his 
precept by example—tell me, what did take place ? Let me know 
the full extent of my backsliding.” 

* You fell fast asleep, sir, and we put you to bed.” 

“ Who did me that office, Jacob ?” 

“ Young Tom and I, sir; as for old Tom, he was not in a state to 
help anybody.” 
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«“ IT am humbled, Jacob.” 

« Nonsense, old gentleman, why make a fuss about nothing ?” said 
old Tom, who overhearing our conversation, came into the cabin. 
« You had a drop too much, that’s all, and what o' that? = It’s a poor 
heart that never rejoiceth. Rouse a bit, wash your face with cold 
Thames water, and in half an hour you'll be as fresh as a daisy.” 

«“ My head acheth!” exclaimed the Domine, “ even as if there 
were a ball of lead rolling from one temple to the other; but my 
punishment is just.” 

« That is the punishment of making too free with the bottle, for 
sartain; but if it is an offence, then it carries its own punishment, 
and that’s quite sufficient. Every man knows that when the heart’s 
over light at night, that the head’s over heavy in the morning. I 
have known and proved it a thousand times. Well, what then? | 
puts the good against the bad, and I takes my punishment like a 
man. 

“ Friend Dux, for so I will still call thee, thou lookest not at the 
offence in a moral point of vision.” 

“ What's moral ?” replied old Tom. 

“ I would point out that intoxication is sinful.” 

* Intoxication sinful! I suppose that means that it’s a sin to get 
drunk. Now, master, it’s my opinion that as God Almighty has given 
us good liquor, it was for no other purpose than to drink it; and 
therefore it would be ungrateful to him, and a sin not to get drunk, 
‘that is, with discretion,” 

“ How canst thou reconcile getting drunk with discretion, good 
Dux 7” 

‘“ | mean, master, that when there’s work to be done, the work 
should be done; but when there's plenty of time, and every thing is 
safe, and all ready for a start the next morning, I can see no possible 
objection to a jollification. Come, master, rouse out; the lighter's 
abreast of the Hospital almost by this time, and we must put you on 
shore.” 

The Domine, whose clothes were all on, turned out of his bed- 
place, and went with us on deck. Young Tom, who was at the helm, 
as soon as we made our appearance, wished him a good morning very 
respectfully. Indeed, I always observed that Tom, with all his impu- 
dence and waggery, had a great deal of consideration and kindness. 
He had overheard the Domine’s conversation with me, and would not 
further wound his feelings with a jest. Old Tom resumed his place 
at the helm, while his son prepared the breakfast, and I drew a bucket 
of water for the Domine to wash his face and hands. Of his nose, 
not a word was said ; and the Domine made no remarks to me on the 
subject, although I am persuaded it must have been very painful, 
from the comfort he appeared to derive in bathing it with the freezing 
water. A bowl of tea was a great comfort to him, and he had hardly 
finished it when the lighter was abreast of the Hospital stairs. Tom 
jumped into the boat and hauled it alongside. I took the other oar, 
and the Domine shaking hands with old Tom, said, “ Thou didst 
mean kindly, and therefore I wish thee a kind farewell, good Dux.” 
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“ God be with you, master,” replied old Tom; “ shall we call for 

you as we come back ?” 
" « Nay, nay,” replied the Domine, “ the travelling by land is more 
expensive, but less dangerous. I thank thee for thy songs, and 
for all thy kindness, good Dux. Are my paraphernalia in the boat, 
Jacob?” 

I replied in the affirmative. The Domine stepped in, and we pulled 
him on shore. He landed, took his bundle and umbrella under his 
arm, shook hands with Tom and then with me without speaking, and 
I perceived the tears start in his eyes as he turned and walked away. 

“ Well, now,” said Tom, looking after the Domine, “ I wish I had 
been drunk instead of he. He does so take it to heart, poor old 
gentleman |” 

“ He has lost his self-esteem, Tom,” replied I. “ It should be a 
warning to you. Come, get your oar to pass.” 

“ Well, some people be fashioned one way and some another. 
I've been tipsy more than once, and I never lost any thing but my 
reason, and that came back as soon as the grog left my head. I can't 
understand that fretting about having had a glass too much. I only 
frets when I can't get enough. Well, of all the noses I ever saw, his 
beats them by chalks; I did so want to laugh at it, but I knew it 
would pain him.” 

«It was very kind of you, Tom, to hold your tongue, and I thank 
you very much.” 

* And yet that old dad of mine swears I've got no fellow feeling, 
which I consider a very undutiful thing for him to say. What's the 
reason, Jacob, that sons be always cleverer than their fathers ?” 

«1 didn’t know that was the case, Tom.” 

“ But it is so now, if it wasn’t in olden time. The proverb says, 
‘Young people think old people to be fools, but old people know 
young people to be fools.’ We must alter that, for I says, ‘ Old peo- 
ple think young people to be fools, but young people know old people 
to be fools.’ ” 

“ Have it your own way, Tom, that will do, rowed of all.” 

We tossed in our oars, made the boat fast, and gained the deck, 
where old Tom still remained at the helm. “ Well,” said he, “ Jacob, 
I never thought I should be glad to see the old gentleman clear of the 
lighter, but I was—devilish glad ; he was like a load on my conscience 
this morning; he was trusted to my charge by Mr. Drummond, and | 
had no right to persuade him to make a fool of himself. But, how- 
ever, what's done can’t be helped, as you say sometimes; and it's no 
use crying ; still it was a pity, for he be, for all the world, like a child. 
There's a fancy kind of lass in that wherry, crossing our bows, look 
at the streamers from her top-gallant bonnet. 





‘* Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me, 
Mine through sunshine, storm, and snows, 
Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul, 
Burns the same wherever it goes. 
Then come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me.” 
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“See you d——d first, you underpinned old hulk,” replied the 
female in the boat, which was then close under our bows. 

«“ Well, that be civil, for sartain,” said old Tom, laughing. 

“ So you won't be half-manned, my dear ?” 

“ Go along, you old razee, you're like a young magpie, all gab and 
gut,” replied the female. a 

“ There you had it, father, right in your breadbasket,” cried young 
Tom, laughing. “I say, young woman, are sprats in season, that 
you're so confounded saucy ?” : 

“ No, they ar’n’t; but scalpins like you fetch a farthing a bushel. 
There's news for you.” 

“ Oh!” cried Tom, “ I've better news for you.” 

“ What's that ?” replied the female. 

“ Why, they say, the devil's dead, and hell is full of water. Sold 
her a bargain that time, father, didn’t 1?” And Tom and his father 
burst into a loud laugh, while the fair one shook her fist with rage. 
These elegant conversations are very frequent on the river, and 
although Ido not intend to repeat all I heard, yet I must say that 
young Tom was invariably the victor in any trial of skill in what is 
termed slang. 

We arrived at Sheerness the next morning, landed the bricks, 
which were for the government buildings,’ and returned in ballast to 
the wharf. My first inquiry was for the Domine, but he had not yet 
returned; and Mr. Drummond further informed me, that he had 
been obliged to send away his under clerk, and wished me to supply 
his place until he could procure another. ‘The lighter therefore took 
in her cargo, and sailed without me, which was of no consequence, as 
my apprenticeship still went on. I now lived with Mr. Drummond 
as one of his own family, and wanted for nothing. His continual 
kindness to me made me strive all I could to please him by diligence 
and attention, and I soon became very expert at accounts, and, as he 
said, very useful. The advantages to me, I hardly need observe, were 
considerable, and I gained information every day. Still, although 
I was glad to be of any use to Mr. Drummond, the confinement to 
the desk was irksome, and I anxiously looked for the arrival of the 
new clerk to take my place, and leave me free to join the lighter. 
Mr. Drummond did not appear to be in any hurry; indeed, I believe 
that he would have retained me altogether, had he not perceived that 
I still wished to be on the river. “ At all events, Jacob, I shall 
keep you here until you are master of your work; it will be useful 
to you hereafter,” he said to me one day, “and you do not gain 
much by sailing up and down the river.” This was true; and I also 
derived much advantage from the evenings spent with Mrs. Drum- 
mond, who was a very sensible, good woman, and would make me 
read aloud to her and little Sarah as they sat at their needle. I had 
no idea, until I was employed posting up the books, that Mr. Drum- 
mond’s concerns were so extensive, or that there was so much 
capital employed in the business. The Domine returned a few days 
after my arrival. When we met, his nose had resumed its former 
appearance, and he never brought up the subject of the evening on 
board of the lighter. I saw him frequently, mostly on Sundays alter 
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I had been to church with the family, and half an hour at least was 
certain to be dedicated to our reading together one of the classics. 

As I was on shore several months, I became acquainted with many 
families, one or two of which were worth noticing. Among the 
foremost was Captain Turnbull, at least such was his appellation 
until within the last two months previous to my making his acquaint- 
ance, when Mrs. ‘Turnbull sent out his cards, George Turnbull, E sq. 
The history of Captain Turnbull was as follows. He had, with his 
twin brother, been hung up at the knocker, and afterwards had been 
educated at the Foundling Hospital; they had both been apprenticed 
to sea, grown up thorough-bred, capital seamen, in the Greenland 
fishery, rose to be mates, then captains, had been very successful, 
owned part, then the whole, of a ship, afterward two or three ships, 
and had wound up with handsome fortunes. Captain Turnbull was a 
married man without a family, his wife, fine in person, vulgar in 
speech, a would-be fashionable lady, against which fashion Captain T. 
had for years pleaded poverty ; but his brother, who had remained a 
bachelor, died, leaving him forty thousand pounds, a fact which 
could not be concealed. Captain Turnbull had not allowed his wife 
to be aware of the extent of his own fortune, more from a wish to 
live quietly and happily, than from any motive of parsimony, for he 
was liberal to excess; but now he had no further excuse to plead, 
and Mrs. Turnbull insisted upon fashion. ‘The house they had lived 
in was given up, and a marine villa on the borders of the Themes, to 
a certain degree, met the views of both parties. Mrs. Turnbull, 
anticipating dinners and fetes, and the captain content to watch what 
was going on in the river, and amuse himself in a wherry. They 
had long been acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Drummond, and 
Captain Turnbull’s character was such as always to command re- 
spect of Mr. Drummond, as he was an honest, friendly man. Mrs. 
Turnbull had now set up her carriage, and she was, in her own opi- 
nion, a very great personage. She would have cut all their former 
acquaintance, but on that point the captain was inflexible, parti- 
cularly as regarded the Drummonds. As far as they were con- 
cerned, Mrs. Turnbull gave way, Mrs. Drummond being a lady-like 
woman, and Mr. Drummond universally respected as a man of talent 
and information. Captain, or rather, Mr. ‘Turnbull, was a constant 
Visitor at our house, and very partial to me. He used to scold Mr. 
Drummond for keeping me so close to my desk, and would often per- 
suade him to give me a couple of hours’ run. When this was obtained, 
he would call a waterman, throw him a crown, and tell him to get 
out of his wherry as fast as he could. We then embarked, and 
amused ourselves pulling up and down the river, while Mrs. Turnbull, 
dressed in the extremity of the fashion, rode out in the carriage and 
left her cards in every direction. 

One day Mr. Turnbull called upon the Drummonds, and asked them 
to dine with him on the following Saturday : they accepted the invita- 
tion. “ By the bye,” said he, “I've got, what my wife calls, a remind 
in my pocket ;” and he pulled out of his coat-pocket a large card, 
“ with Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull's compliments,” &c. which card had been 
doubled in two by his sitting down upon it, shortly after he came in. 
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Mr. Turnbull straightened it again as well as he could, and laid it on 
the table. “ And Jacob,” said he, “ you'll come too. You don't 
want a remind, but if you do, my wife will send you one.” 

“T replied, that I wanted no remind for a good dinner.” 

“ No, I dare say not, my boy; but recollect that you come an 
hour or two before the dinner-hour, to help me; there's so much fuss 
with one thing or another, that I'm left in the lurch; and, as for 
trusting the keys of the spirit-room to that long-togged rascal of a 
butler, I'll see him harpoon’d first; so do you come and help me, 
Jacob.” 

This having been promised, he asked Mr. Drummond to lend me 
for an hour or so, as he wished to take a row up the river. This was 
also consented to; we embarked and pulled away for Kew Bridge. 
Mr. Turnbull was as good a hand at a yarn as old Tom, and many 
were the adventures he narrated to me of what had taken place dur- 
ing the vicissitudes of his life, more especially when he was employed 
in the Greenland fishery. He related an incident that morning, 
which particularly bore upon the marvellous, although I do not be- 
lieve that he was at all guilty of indulging in a traveller's licence. 

“ Jacob,” said he, “1 recollect once when I was very near eaten 
alive by foxes, and that in a very singular manner. I was then mate 
of a Greenland ship. We had been on the fishing ground for three 
months, and had twelve fish on board. Finding we were doing well, 
we fixed our ice-anchors upon a very large iceberg, drifting up and 
down with it, and taking fish as we fell in with them. One morning we 
had just cast loose the carcase of a fish which we had cut up, when the 
man in the crow’s nest, on the look out for another ‘ fall,’ cried out 
that a large polar bear and her cub were swimming over to the ice- 
berg, against the side of which, and about half a mile from us, the 
carcase of the whale was beating. As we had nothing to do, seven 
of us immediately started in chase; we had intended to have gone 
after the foxes, which had gathered there also in hundreds, to prey 
upon the dead whale. It was then quite calm; we soon came up 
with the bear, who at first was for making off, but as the cub could 
not get on over the rough ice, as well as the old one, she at last 
turned round to bay. We shot the cub to make sure of her, and it 
did make sure of the dam not leaving us till either she or we perished 
in the conflict. I never shall forget her moaning over the cub, as it 
layd bleeding on the ice, while we fired bullet after bullet into her. 
At last she turned round, gave a roar and a gnashing snarl, which 
you might have heard a mile, and, with her eyes flashing fire, darted 
upon us. We received her in a body, all close together, with our 
lances to her breast; but she was so large and so strong, that she 
beat us all back, and two of us fell ; fortunately the others held their 
ground, and as she was then an end, three bullets were put into her 
chest, which brought her down. I never saw so large a beast in my 
life. I don’t wish to make her out larger than she really was, but I 
have seen many a bullock at Smithfield which would not weigh two- 
thirds of her. Well, after that, we had some trouble in despatching 
her; and while we were so employed, the wind blew up in gusgs from 
the northward, and the snow fell heavy. The men were for returning 
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to the ship immediately, which certainly was the wisest thing for us 
all to do; but I thought that the snow storm would blow over in a 
short time, and not wishing to lose so fine a skin, resolved to remain 
and flay the beast ; for I knew that if left there a few hours, as the 
foxes could not get hold of the carcase of the whale, which had not 
grounded, that they would soon finish the bear and cub, and the skins 
be worth nothing. Well, the other men went back to the ship, and 
as it was, the snow storm came on so thick, that they lost their way, 
and would never have found her, if it was not that the bell was kept 
tolling for a guide to them. I soon found that I had done a very 
foolish thing: instead of the storm blowing over, the snow came down 
thicker and thicker; and before I had taken a quarter of the skin off, 
I was becoming cold and numbed, and then I was unable to regain 
the ship, and with every prospect of being frozen to death before the 
storm was over. At last, | knew what was my only chance. I had 
flayed all the belly of the bear, but had not cut her open. I ripped 
her up, tore out all her inside, and then contrived to get into her 
body, where I lay, and, having closed up the entrance hole, was warm 
and comfortable, for the animal heat had not yet been extinguished. 
This maneeuvre no doubt saved my life; and I have heard that the 
French soldiers did the same in their unfortunate Russian campaign, 
killing their horses, getting inside to protect themselves from the 
dreadful weather. Well, Jacob, I had not lain more than half an 
hour, when I knew by sundry jerks and tugs at my new invented 
hurricane-house, that the foxes were busy—and so they were, sure 
enough. There must have been hundreds of them, for they were at 
work in all directions, and some pushed their sharp noses into the 
opening where I had crept in; but I contrived to get out my knife 
and saw their noses across whenever they touched me, otherwise I 
should have been eaten up in avery short time. There were so 
many of them, and they were so ravenous, that they soon got through 
the bear's thick skin, and were tearing away at the flesh. Now I was 
not so much afraid of their eating me, as I thought that if I jumped 
up and discovered myself, they would have all fled. No saying, though: 
two or three hundred ravenous devils take courage when together ; 
but I was afraid that they would devour my covering from the wea- 
ther, and then I should perish with the cold ; and I also was afraid of 
having pieces nipped out of me, which would of course oblige me to 
quit my retreat. At last daylight was made through the upper part 
of the carcase, and I was only protected bythe ribs of the animal, 
between which every now and then their noses dived and nipped my 
seal-skin jacket. I was just thinking of shouting to frighten them 
away, when I heard the report of half a dozen muskets, and some of 
the bullets struck the carcase, but fortunately did not hit me. I 
immediately hallooed as loud as I could, and the men hearing me, 
ceased firing. They had fired at the foxes, little thinking that I was 
inside of the bear. 1 crawled out, the storm was over, and the men 
of the ship had come back to look for me. My brother, who was 
also a mate on board of the vessel, who had not been with the first 
party, had joined them in the search, but with little hopes of finding 
me alive. He hugged me in his arms, covered as I was with blood, 
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as soon as he saw me. He’s dead now, poor fellow!—That's the 
story, Jacob.” sae 

« Thank you, sir,” replied I; but perceiving that the memory of 
his brother affected him, I did not speak again for a few minutes, 
We then resumed our conversation, and pulling back with the tide, 
landed at the wharf. 

On the day of the dinner party, I went up to Mr. Turnbull's at 
three o'clock, as he had proposed. I found the house in a bustle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull, with the butler and footman, in the dining- 
room, debating as to the propriety of Ais and that being placed here 
or there, both servants giving their opinion, and arguing on a footing 
of equality, contradicting and insisting. Mr. Turnbull occasional 
throwing in a word, and each time snubbed by his wife, although the 
servants dare not take any liberty with him. “ Do, pray, Mr. Turn- 
bull, leave Aus to settle these matters. Get Aup your wine, that is 
your department. Leave the room, Mr. Turnbull, Aif you please.., 
Mortimer and I know what we are about, without your interference.” 

“ Oh! by the Lord, I don’t wish to interfere; but I wish you and 
your servants not to be squabbling, that’s all. If they gave me half 
the cheek F 

“ Do, pray, Mr. Turnbull, leave the room, and allow me to regulate 
my own ‘ousehold.” 

“ Come, Jacob, we'll go down in the cellar,” said Mr. Turnbull ; 
and accordingly we went. 

I assisted Mr. Turnbull in his department as much as I could, but 
he grumbled very much. “I can’t bear all this nonsense, all this 
finery and foolery. Every thing comes up cold, every thing is out of 
reach. The table’s so long, and so covered with uneatables, that my 
wife is hardly within hail; and, by jingo, with her the servants are 
masters. Not with me, at all events; for if they spoke to me as they 
do to Mrs. Turnbull, I would kick them out of the house. However, 
Jacob, there’s no help for it. All one asks for is quiet, and I must 
put up with all this sometimes, or I should have no quiet from one 
year’s end to another. When a woman will have her way, there’s no 
stopping her: you know the old verse, 





* A man’s a fool who strives by force or skill, 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will; 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she won't, she won't—and there's an end on’t. 


“ Now let’s go up into’ my room, and we will chat while I wash my 
hands.” 

As soon as Mr. Turnbull was dressed, we went down into the 
drawing-room, which was crowded with tables, loaded with every 
variety of ornamental articles. “ Now this is what my wife calls 
fashionable. One might as well be steering through an ice floe as try 
te come to an anchor here without running foul of something. It's 
hard a port or hard a starboard every minute; and if your coat-tail 
Jibes, away goes something, and whatever it is that smashes, Mrs. T. 
always swears it was the most valuable thing in the room. I'm like a 
bull in a china-shop. One comfort is, that I never come in here 
except when there's company. Indeed I’m not allowed, thank God. 
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Sit on a chair, Jacob, one of those spider-like French things; for my 
wife won't allow blacks, as she calls them, to come to an anchor upon 
her sky-blue silk sofas. How stupid to have furniture that one’s not 
to make use of ! Give me comfort, but it appears that’s not to be 
bought for money.” 

Six o'clock was now near at hand, and Mrs. Turnbull entered the 
drawing-room in full dress. She certainly was a very handsome 
woman, and had every appearance of being fashionable ; but it was 
her language which exposed her. She was like the peacock. As 
long as she was silent you could but admire the plumage, but her voice 
spoilt all. ‘ Now, Mr. Turnbull,” said she, “I wish to hexplain to 
you that there are certain Aimproprieties in your behaviour which I 
cannot put up with, particularly that Aof talking about when you 
were before the mast.” 

“ Well, my dear, is that any thing to be ashamed of ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Turnbull, that Ais—one Aalways sinks them ere _perti- 
culars in fashionable society. To wirtuperate in company a’n't plea- 
sant, and Hive thought of a plan which may Aact as an Aimpediment 
to your vulgarity. Recollect, Mr. T., whenhever I say that //ive 
an Eadache, it’s to be a sign for you to old your tongue; and Mr, T., 
hoblige me by wearing kid gloves all the evening.” 

* What, at dinner time, my dear ?” 

“ Yes, at dinner time ; your ‘ands are not fit to be touched.” 

“ Well, I recollect when you thought otherwise.” 

‘* When,” Mr. T.; “ ’ave I not often told you so?” 

“ Yes, lately; but I referred to the time when one Poll Bacon of 
Wapping took my hand for better or for worse.” 

“ Really, Mr. T., you quite shock me. My name was Mary, and 
the Bacons are a good old Hinglish name. You ‘ave their Aarms 
quartered on the carriage in right o’ me. That's something, I can 
tell you.” 

‘“‘ Something I had to pay for pretty smartly, at all events.” 

“ The payment, Mr. 'T., was on account of granting /arms to you 
who never ad any.” 

“ And never wished for them. What do I care for such stuff?” 

“ And when you did choose, Mr. Turnbull, you might have con- 
sulted me instead of making yourself the laughing-stock of Sir George 
Naylor and all the ‘eralds)s Who but a madman would have chosen 
three harpoons saluims, and three barrels couchants, with a spouting 
whale for acrest? Just to point out to every body what should 
hever be buried in hoblivion; and then your beastly motto—which I 
would have changed—“ Blubber for ever !” Blubber indeed! enough 
to make hany one blubber for ever.” 

“ Well, the heralds told me they were just what I ought to have 
chosen, and very apposite, as they termed it.” ; 

“They took your money and laughed at you. Two pair of griffins, 
a lion, half a dozen leopards, and a hand with a dagger, wou'dn't ‘ave 
cost a farding more. But what can you hexpect from anog? But I 
won't demean myself.” 

“ That's right, my dear, don’t. Recollect the motto you chose in 
preference to mine.” 
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“ Well, and a very proper one—‘ too much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt '—is it not, Master Faithful ?” 

“ Yes, madam, it was one of our copies at school.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, it was my Aown Ainvention.” 

Rap tap, rap tap tap, tap tap. 

“ Mr. sae Sita Peters, H : ee Hall,” announced the butler. 
Enter Mrs. Peters first, a very diminutive lady, and followed by Mr. 
Peters, six feet four inches without his shoes, deduct for stooping and 
curved shoulders seven inches. Mr. Peters had retired from the 
Stock Exchange with a competence, bought a place, named it Peter- 
cumb Hall, and set up his carriage. Another knock, and Mr. and — 
Mrs. Drummond were announced. Compliments exchanged, and a 
pastile lighted by Mrs. Turnbull. 

“ Well, Drummond,” said Mr. Turnbull, “ what are coals worth 
now 7” 

« Mr. Turnbull, I've got such an ‘eadache.” 

This was of course a matter of condolence from all present, and a 
stopper upon Mr. Turnbull's tongue. 

Another sounding rap, and a pause. “ Monsieur and Madame de 
Tagliabue coming up.” Enter Monsieur and Madame de Tagliabue. 
The former a dapper little Frenchman, with a neat pair of legs, and a 
stomach as round as a pea. Madame sailing in like an outward-bound 
East Indiaman, with studding sails below and aloft; so large in her 
dimensions, that her husband might be compared to the pilot-boat 
plying about her stern. 

“ Charmie de vous voir, Madame Tom-bulle. Vous vous portez 
bien n'est ce pas.” 

“ Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull, who thus exhausted her knowledge 
of the French language; while the Monsieur tried in vain, first on 
one side, and then on the other, to get from under the lee of his wife 
and make his bow. This was not accomplished until the lady had 
taken possession of a sofa, which she filled most comfortably. 

Who these people were, and how they lived, I never could find out ; 
they came in a fly from Brentford. 

Another announcement. “My Lord Babbleton and Mr. Smith 
coming up.” “ Mr. T. pray go down and receive his lordship, (there 
ure two wax candles for you to light on the hall table, and you must 
walk up with them before his lordship,” said the lady, aside.) 

“ I'll be hanged if I do,” replied Mr. Turnbull ; “let the servants 
light him.” 

“QO Mr. T., I’ve such an ‘eadache!” 

** So you may have,” replied Mr. T., sitting down doggedly. 

In the mean time Mr. Smith entered, leading Lord Babbleton, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen years old, shy, awkward, red haired, and 
ugly, to whom Mr. Smith was tutor. Mrs. T. had found out Mr. 
Smith, who was residing near Brentford with his charge, and made 
his acquaintance on purpose to have a lord on her visiting list, 
and, to her delight, the leader had not forgotten to bring his bear with 
him. Mrs. Turnbull sprung to the door to receive them, making a 
prepared courtsey to the aristocratical cub, and then shaking him re- 
spectfully by the hand, “ Won't your lordship walk to the fire ? isn’t 
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our lordship cold? I hope your lordship's sty is better in your 
lordship’s eye. Allow me to introduce to your lordship’s notice, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peters—Madame and Mounsheer Tagleebue—Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond, the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Babbleton.” As 
for Mr. Turnbull and myself, we were left out, as unworthy of intro- 
duction. ‘“ We are ready for dinner, Mr. Turnbull.” 

“ Snobbs, get dinner dressed up,” said Mr. T. to the butler. 

«© Mr. T., I’ve such an sallache." 

This last headache was produced by Mr. T. forgetting himself, and 
calling the butler by his real name, which was Snobbs, but Mrs. 
Turnbull had resolved that it should be changed to Mortimer—or 
rather, to Mr. Mortimer, as the household were directed to call him, 
on pain of expulsion. 

Dinner was announced. Madame Tagliabue, upon what pretence 
I know not, was considered the first lady in the room, and Lord 
Babbleton was requested by Mrs. Turnbull to hand her down. Ma- 
dame rose, took his lordship’s hand, and led him away. Before they 
were out of the room, his lordship had disappeared among the ample 
folds of madame’s gown, and was seen no more until she pulled him 
out, on their arrival at the dinner-table. At last we were all arranged 
according to Mrs. Turnbull’s wishes, although there were several 
chops and changes about, until the order of precedence could be 
correctly observed. A French cook had been sent for by Mrs. Turn- 
bull, and not being mistress of the language, she had a card with the 
names of the dishes to refresh her memory. Mr. Mortimer having 
informed her that such was always the custom among great people, 
who, not ordering their own dinners, of course they could not tell 
what there was to eat. 

“ Mrs. Turnbull, what soup have you there ?” 

“ Consummy soup, my lord. Will your lordship make use of that 
or of this here, which is o'juss.” 

His lordship stared, made no answer; looked foolish; and Mr. 
Mortimer placed some soup before him. ‘ Lord Babbleton takes 
soup,” said Mr. Smith; and the little right honourable ate, much to 
Mrs. Turnbull's satisfaction. 

‘“* Madame, do you soup? or do you fish ?” 

“ Merci, no soup—poisson.” 

“Don’t be afraid, madame; we've a French cook; you won't be 
poisoned here,” replied Mrs. Turnbull, rather annoyed. 

“ Comment, ma chere madame, I mean to say dat I prefer de cod.” 

“ Mr. T., some fish for madame. John, a clean plate for Lord 
Babbleton. What will your lordship condescend to use of now ?” 
(Mrs. Turnbull thought the phrase, make use, excessively refined and 
elegant. ) ! 

“ Ah! madame, votre cuisine est superbe,” exclaimed Monsieur 
Tagliabue, tucking the corner of his napkin into his button-hole, and 
making preparations for well filling his little rotundity. 

“ Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull. “ Mrs. Peters, — try the dish 
next Mr. Turnbull? “What is it?” (looking at her card)—“ Agno roty. 
Will you, my lord? If your lordship has not yet got into your French 
—it means roast quarter of lamb.” 
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« His lordship is very partial to lamb,” said Mr. Smith. 

«“ Mr. Turnbull, some lamb for Lord Babbleton and for Mr. 
Peters.” 

« Directly, my dear——Well, Jacob, you see, when I was first 
mat ” 

«“ Dear Mr. Turnbull—I’ve such an ‘eadache. Do pray cut the 
lamb. ( Aside.) Mr. Mortimer, do go and whisper to Mr. Turnbull, 
that I beg he will put on his gloves.” 

« Mrs. Peters, you're doing nothing. Mr. Mortimer ‘and round 
the side dishes, and let John serve out the champagne.” 

«“ Mrs. Peters, there’s a volleu vent o' weaters. Will you make use 
of some? Mrs. Drummond, will you try the dish coming round ? it 
is—let me see—it is chew fursy. My Lord Babbleton, I ope the 
lamb’s to your liking ? 

“ Monshere Tagliabue—William, give Monshere a clean plate. 
What will you take next ?” 

“ Vraiment, madame, tout est excellent, superbe! | Je voudrois 
embrasser votre cuisinier—c’est un artiste comme il n’y a pas ?” 

“ Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull. 

The first course was removed; and the second, after some delay, 
made its appearance. In the interim, Mr. Mortimer handed round 
one or two varieties of wine. 

“ Drummond, will you take a glass with me?” said Mr. Turnbull. 
“ [| hate your sour French wines. Will you take Madeira? I was on 
shore at Madeira once, for a few hours, when I was before the mast, 
in the r 

“ Mr, Turnbull, I’ve such an ‘eadache,” cried his lady, in an angry 
tone. “ My lord, will you take some of this?—it is—a ding dong o’ 
turf—a turkey, my lord.” 

“ His lordship is fond of turkey,” said Mr. Smith. 

Monsieur Tagliabue, who sat on the other side of Mrs. T., found 
that the turkey was in request—it was some time before he could 
help himself. 

“ C'est superbe!” said Monsieur, thrusting a truffle into his mouth. 
“ Apparemment, madame, n’aime pas la cuisine Angloise ?” 

“ Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull. “ Madame, what will you be 
hassisted to?” continued Mrs. T. 

* Tout est bon, madame.” 

«“ Ve ; what are those by you, Mr. Peters?” inquired the lady, in 
continuation. 

“ T really cannot exactly say; but they are fritters of some sort.” 

“ Let me see—hoh! bidet du poms. Madam, will you eat some 
bidet du poms ?” 

¢ ee madame, je ne vous comprend pas F: 

“« Ve” 

“ Monsieur Tagliabue, expliquez donc ;” said the foreign lady, red 
as a quarter of beef. 

“ Permettez,” said Monsieur, looking at the card. “ Ah c'est im- 
possible, ma chere,” continued he laughing. “ Madame Turnbull se 
rege elle voudroit din Beignets des Pommes.” 

“ Yous trouvez notre langue fort difficile n’est ce pas ;” continued 
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madame, who recovered her good humour, and smiled graciously at 
Mrs. T. 

« Ve,” replied Mrs. Turnbull, who perceived that she had made 
some mistake, and was anxiously awaiting the issue of the dialogue. 
It had, however, the effect of checking Mrs. T., who said little more 
during the dinner and dessert. 

At last the ladies rose from the dessert, and left the gentlemen at 
the table; but we were not permitted to remain long, before coffee 
was announced, and we went up stairs. A variety of French liqueurs 
were handed about, and praised by all the company, except Mr. 
Turnbull, who ordered a glass of brandy, as a settler. 

«“ Oh! Mr. Turnbull, I’ve such an ’eadache !” 

After that the party became very dull. Lord Babbleton fell asleep 
on the sofa. Mr. Peters walked round the room admiring the pic- 
tures; and asking the names of the masters. 

“TI really quite forget; but, Mr. Drummond, you're a judge of 
paintings I hear. Who do you think this is painted by ?” said the 
lady, pointing to a very inferior performance. “ I'm not quite sure ; 
but I think it is Van—Van daub.” 

“T should think so too,” replied Mr. Drummond, drily ; “ we have 
a great many pictures in England by the same hand.” 

The French gentleman proposed ecarté, but no one knew how to 
play it except his wife; who sat down with him to pass away the 
time. The ladies sauntered about the room, looking at the contents 
of the tables. Mrs. Peters occasionally talking of Petercumb Hall ; 
Mr. Smith played at patience in a corner; while Mr. Turnbull and 
Mr. Drummond sat in a corner in close conversation ; and the lady of 
the house divided her attentions, running from one to the other, and 
requesting them not to talk so loud as to awake the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Babbleton. At last the vehicles were announced, and 
the fashionable party broke up, much to the satisfaction of every 
body, and to none more than myself. 

I ought to observe, that all the peculiar absurdities I have nar- 
rated, did not strike me so much at the time, but it was an event to 
me to dine out, and the scene was well impressed upon my memory. 
After what occurred to me in my after life, and when I became 
better able to judge of fashionable pretensions, the whole was vividly 
brought back to my recollection. 

I remained with Mr. Drummond about eight months, when at last 
the new clerk made his appearance—a little fat fellow, about twenty, 
with a face as round as a full moon, thick lips, and red cheeks. 
During this time I frequently had the pleasure of meeting with old 
and young Tom, who appeared very anxious that I should rejoin 
them; and I must say, that I was equally willing to return to the 
lighter. Still Mr. Drummond put his veto on it, and Mrs. Drummond 
was also constantly pointing out the very desirable situation I might 
have on shore as a clerk in the office ; but I could not bear it—seated 
nearly the whole day—perched up on a high stool—turning over Dr., 
contra Cr., and only occasionally interrupted by the head clerk, with 
his attempts to make rhymes. When the new clerk came, I expected 
my release, but I was disappointed. Mr. Drummond discovered him 
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to be so awkward, and the head clerk declared that the time was go. 
busy, that he could not spare me. This was true; Mr Drummond 
had just come to a final arrangement, which had been some time 
pending, by which he purchased a wharf and large warehouses, 
with a house adjoining; in Lower Thames Street—a very large 
concern, for which he had paid a considerable sum of money. 
What with the valuations, winding up of the Brentford concern 
on the old account, &c., there was much to do, and I toiled at 
the desk until the removal took place; and when‘the family were 
removed, I was still detained, as there was no warehouseman to su- 

rintend the unloading and hoisting up of goods. Mr. Tomkins, the 
head clerk, who had been many years a faithful servant to Mr. 
Drummond, was admitted as a partner, and had charge of the Brent- 
ford wharf, a species of promotion which he and his wife resolved to 
celebrate with a party. After a long debate, it was resolved that 
they should give a ball, and Mrs. Tomkins exerted all her taste and 
ingenuity on the occasion. My friend Tomkins lived at a short dis- 
tance from the premises, in a small house, surrounded with half an 
acre of garden, chiefly filled with gooseberry bushes, and perambulated 
by means of four straight gravel walks. Mr. and Mrs. Drummond 
were invited, and accepted the invitation, which was considered by 
the Tomkinses as a great mark of condescension. As a specimen of 
Mr. Tomkins’s poetical talents, I shall give his invitation to Mr. 
Drummond, written in the very best German text. 


** Mr. and Mrs, T-— 
Sincerely hope to see 
Mr. and Mrs, Drum- 
Mond, to a very hum- 
Ble party that they in- 
Tend to ask their kin 
To, on the Saturday 
Of the week ensuing ; 
When fiddles they will play, 
And other things be doing.” 

Beile Vue House. 


To which jeu d'esprit Mr. Drummond answered with a pencil ona 
card— 


« Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 
Mond intend to come.” 


“ Here, give Tomkins that, Jacob, it will please him better than 
any formal acceptation.” Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull were also asked ; the 
former accepted, but the latter indignantly refused. 

When I arrived with Mr. and Mrs. Drummond, many of the com- 
pany were there; the garden was what they called illuminated, that 
is, every gooseberry had one variegated lamp suspended about the 
centre, and as Mr. Tomkins told me afterwards, the lamps were red 
and yellow, according to the fruit they bore. It was a cold, frosty, 
clear night, and the lamps twinkled as brightly among the bare 
boughs of the gooseberry trees, as the stars did in the heavens. The 
company in general were quite charmed at the novelty. “Quite a 
minor Wauzxhall,” cried one lady, whose exuberance of fat kept her 
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warm enough to allow her to stare about in the open air. The en- 
trance porch had a dozen little lamps, backed with laurel twigs, and 
looked very imposing. Mrs. Tomkins received her company upon the 
steps outside, that she might have the pleasure of hearing their 
praises of her external arrangements; still it was freezing, and she 
shivered not a little. The drawing-room, fourteen feet by ten, was 
fitted up as the ball-room, with two fiddlers and a fifer sitting in a 
corner, and a country dance was performing when we arrived. Over 
the mantelpiece was a square of laurel twigs, enclosing, as a frame, 
this couplet, from the poetical brain of the master of the house, cut 
out in red paper, and bespangled with blue and yellow tinsel— 


** Here we are to dance so gav, 
While the fiddles play away.” 


Other appropriate distiches, which I have now forgotten, were framed 
in the same way on each of the other compartments. But the dining- 
room was the chéf deuvre. It was formed into a bower, with ever- 
greens, and on the evergreen boughs were stuck real apples and 
oranges in all directions, so that you could help yourself. 

“ Vell, I do declare, this is a paradise !” exclaimed the fat lady who 
entered with me. 

“ Tn all but one thing, ma’am,” replied Mr. Turnbull, who with his 
coat off was squeezing lemons for the punch—*there’s no forbidden 
fruit. You may help yourself.” 

This bon-mot was repeated by Mr. Tomkins to the end of his ex- 
istence, not only for its own sake, but because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of entering into a detail of the whole féte—the first he had ever 
given in his life. “ Ah, Jacob, my boy, glad to see you—come and 
help here—they'll soon be thirsty, I'll warrant,” said Mr. Turnbull, 
who was in his glory. The company, although not so very select, 
were very happy; they danced, drank punch, laughed, and danced 
again ; and it was not till a late hour, long after Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 
mond had gone home, that I quitted the “festive scene,” Mr. Turnbull, 
who walked away with me, declaring that it was worth a dozen of his 
party, although they had not such grand people as Mrs. Tagliabue, 
or the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Babbleton. 1 thought so 
too ; every one was happy, and every one at their ease; and I do be- 
lieve they would have stayed much longer, but the musicians took so 
much punch, that one fiddler broke his fiddle, the other broke his 
head in going down the steps into the garden, and the fifer swore he 
could blow no longer; so as there was an end to the music, clogs, 
pattens, and lanthorns were called for, the shawls were brought out of 
the kitchen, and every one went away. Nothing could go off better. 
Mrs. Tomkins had a cold and rheumetism the next day, but that was 
not surprising, a minor Wauzxhall not being scasonable in the month 
of December. 

A week after this party, we removed to Thames Street, and I per- 
formed the duty of warehouseman. Our quantity of lighters were 
now much increased, and employed in carrying dry goods, &c. One 
morning old Tom came under the crane to discharge his lighter, and 
wishing to see me, when the fall had been overhauled down, to heave 
March 1834.—voL. 1X.—NO. XXXV. U 
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up the casks with which the lighter was laden, instead of hooking on 
a cask, held on by his hands, crying, “ Hoist away,” intending to be 
hoisted himself up to the floor of the warehouse where I was presid- 
ing. Now there was nothing unusual in this whim of old Tom’s, but 


still he ran a very narrow chance, in consequence of an extra whim of 


young Tom’s, who, as soon as his father was suspended in the air, 
caught hold of his two wooden stumps, to be hoisted up also; and as 


he caught hold of them, standing on tiptoe, they both swung clear of 


the lighter, which could not approach to within five feet of the build- 
ings. The crane was on the third story of the warehouse, and very 
high up. “Tom, Tom, you rascal, what the devil are you about ?” 
cried the old man, when he felt the weight of his son's body hanging 
to him. 

“ Going up along with you, father—hope we shall go to heaven 
the same way.” 

“ More likely to go to the devil together, you little fool; I never 
can bear your weight. Hoist away there, quick.” 

Hearing the voices, I looked out of the door, and perceiving their 
situation, ordered the men to hoist as fast as they could, before old 
Tom’s strength should be exhausted; but it was a compound move- 
ment crane, and we could not hoist very fast, although we could hoist 
very great weights. At last, as they were wound up higher and 
higher, old Tom's strength was going fast. “ O Tom, Tom, what 
must be done? I can't—I can’t hold on but a little longer, and we 
shall both be dashed to pieces. My poor boy!” 

“ Well, then, I'll let go, father; it was all my folly, and I'll be the 
sufferer.” 

“ Let go!” cried old Tom; “no, no, Tom—don’'t let go, my boy, 
I'll try a little longer. Don’t let go, my dear boy—on't let go!” 

“ Well, father, how much longer can you hold on?” 

“ A little—very little longer,” replied the old man, struggling. 

* Well, hold fast now,” cried young Tom, who, raising his head 
above his arms, with a great exertion shifted one of his hands to his 
father’s thigh, then the other; raising himself as before, he then 
caught at the seat of his father’s trowsers with his teeth; old Tom 
groaned, for his son had taken hold of more than the garments; he 
then shifted his hands to round his father’s body—from thence he 
gained the collar of his jacket—from the collar he climbed on his 
father’s shoulders, from whence he seized hold of the fall above, and 
relieved his father of his weight. “ Now, father, are you all right,” 
cried Tom, panting as he clung to the fall above him. 

" I can't hold on ten seconds more, Tom—no longer—my clutch is 
going now. 

“ Hang on by your eyelids, father, if you love me,” cried young 
Tom, in an agony. : 

It was indeed an awful moment; they were now at least sixty feet 
above the lighter, suspended in the air; the men whirled round the 
wheel, and I had at last the pleasure of hauling them both in on the 
floor of the warehouse, the old man so exhausted that he could not 
speak for more than a minute; young Tom, as soon as all was safe, 
laughed immoderately. Old Tom sat upright. “It might have 
been no laughing matter, Mr. Tom.” said he, looking at his son.. 
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“ What's done can't be helped, father, as Jacob says. After all, 
you're more frightened than hurt.” 

“ T don’t know that, you young scamp,” replied the old man, putting 
his hand behind him, and rubbing softly ; you've bit a piece clean out 
of my starn. Now let this be a warning to you, Tom. Jacob, my 
boy, couldn’t you say that I've met with an accident, and get a drop 
of something from Mr. Drummond ?” 

I thought, after his last observation, I might honestly say that he 
had met with an accident, and I soon returned with a glass of brandy, 
which old Tom was drinking off, when his son interrupted him for a 
share. 

* You know, father, I shared the danger.” 

“ Yes, Tom, I know you did,” replied his father; “but this was 
sent to me on account of my accident, and as I had that all to myself, 
I shall have all this too.” 

“ But, father, you ought to give me a drop, if it were only to take 
the taste out of my mouth.” 

“ Your own flesh and blood, Tom,” replied his father, emptying his 
glass. 

“ Well, I always heard it was quite unnatural not to like your own 
flesh and blood,” replied Tom; “but I see now that there may be 
reasons for it.” 

“ Be content, Tom,” replied his father, putting down the glass ; 
“were now just square. You've had your raw nip, and I've had 
mine.” 

Mr. Drummond now came up, and asked what had been the mat- 
ter. “Nothing, sir—only an accident. Tom and I had a bit of a 
hoist.” 

As this last word had a double meaning, Mr. Drummond thought 
that a cask had surged, when coming out of the lighter, and struck 
them down. He desired old Tom to be more careful, and walked 
away, while we proceeded to unload the lighter. The new clerk was 
a very heavy, simple young man, plodding and attentive certainly, but 
he had no other merit ; he was sent into the lighter to take the marks 
and numbers of the casks as they were hoisted up, and soon became a 
butt to young Tom, who gave him the wrong marks and numbers of 
all the casks, to his interrogations. 

“ What's that, boy,” cried the pudding-faced fellow, with his pencil 
in one hand, and his book in the other. 

“ Pea soup, 13,” replied Tom ; “ ladies’ bonnets, 24. Now then, 
master, chalk again, pipe-clay for sodgers, 3; red herrings, 26. All 
of which were carefully noted down by Mr. Gubbins, who, when the 
lighter was cleared, took the memoranda to Mr. Drummond. 

Fortunately we had checked the number of the casks as they were 
received above—their contents were flour. Mr. Drummond sent for 
young Tom, and asked him how he dared play such a trick. Tom 
replied very boldly, “ That it was meant as a good lesson to the young 
man, that in future he did his own work, and did not trust to others. 
To this Mr. Drummond agreed, and master Tom was dismissed with- 
out punishment. 


As the men had all gone to dinner, I went down into the lighter to 
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have a little chat with my old shipmates. “ Well, Jacob,” said old 
Tom, “Tom's not a bit wiser than he was before—two scrapes to- 
day, already.” reel 

“ Well, father, if I prove my folly by getting into scrapes, I prove 
my wit by getting out of them.” 

“Yes, that may be true, Tom; but suppose we had both come 
down with a run, what would you have thought then ?” 

“1 suspect, father, that I should have been past all thinking.” 

“1 once did see a thing of that kind happen,” said old Tom, calling 
to mind former scenes in his life; “and I'll tell you a yarn about it, 
boys, because they say danger makes friends.” ‘Tom and I sat down 
by old Tom, who narrated as follows. 

“ When I was captain o’ the main-top in the Le Minerve, forty- 
four gun frigate, we were the smartest ship up the Maditerranean ; 
and many’s the exercise we were the means of giving to other ship's 
companies, because they could not beat us—no, not even hold a 
candle to us. In both fore and main-top we had eight-and-twenty as 
smart chaps as ever put their foot to a rattling, or slid down by the 
a'ter backstay. Now the two captains of the fore-top were both prime 
young men, active as monkeys, and bold as lions. One was named 
lom Herbert, from North Shields, a dark, good-looking chap, with 
teeth as white as a nigger’s, and a merry chap he was, always a show- 
ing them. The other was a Cockney chap. Your Lunnunners ar'n't 
often good seamen, but when they are seamen, there’s no better; 
they never allow any one to show them the way, that’s for sartain, 
being naturally spunky sort of chaps, and full of tricks and fun. This 
fellow’s name was Bill Wiggins, and between him and Herbert there 
was always a jealousy, who should be the smartest man. I've seen 
both of them run out on the yard, in fine weather, without holding on 
nothing, seize the lift and down to their station, haul up the earing, in 
no time; up by the lift again, and down on deck, by the backstay, 
before half the men had time to get clear of the top. In fact, they 
often risked their lives in bad weather, when there was no occasion 
for it, that one might outdo the other. Now this was all very well, 
and a good example to the other -men; the captain and officers, too, 
appeared to like these contests for superority, but it ended in their 
hating each other, and not being even on speaking terms, which, as 
the two captains of the top, was bad. They had quarrelled often and 
fought five times, neither proving the better man; either both done 
up, or parted by the master-at-arms, and reported to the first lieu- 
tenant ; so that at last they were not so much countenanced by the 
officers, and were out of favour with the captain, who threatened to 
disrate them both if ever they fought again. 

“ We were cruising off the Gulf of Lyons, where sometimes it 
blows hard enough to blow the devil’s horns off, though the gales 
never last very long. We were under close-reefed fore and maintop 
sail, storm staysail and trysail, when there was a fresh hand at the 
bellows, and the captain desired the officer of the watch, just before 
dinner, to take in the fore-top sail. Not to disturb the watch below, 
the main-top men were ordered up forward, to help the fore-top men of 
the watch; and I was of course aloft, ready to lie out on the lee yard- 
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arm—when Wiggins, who had the watch below, came up in the top, 


‘not liking that Herbert should be at work in such weather, without 


he being there too. 

«+ Tom,’ says Wiggins to me, ‘ I'll take the yardarm.’ 

«« Very well,’ says I, ‘ with all my heart, then I'll look to the 
bunt.’ 

« Just at that time there came on a squall with rain, which almost 
blinded us; the sail was taken in very neatly, clew-lines chock-a- 
block, bunt-lines and leech-lines well up, reef tackles overhauled, 
rolling tackles taut, and all as it should be. The men lied out on 
the yard, the squall wore worse and worse, and they were handing in 
the leech of the sail, when snap went one bunt-line, then the other, 
the sail flapped and flagged, till away went the leech-lines, and the 
men clung to the yards for their lives; for the sail mastered them, 
and they could do nothing. At last it split like thunder, buffeting 
the men on the yardarms, till they were almost senseless, until to 
windward it wore away into long coach-whips, and the whole of the 
‘canvas left was at the lee yardarm. The men laid in at last with 
great difficulty, quite worn out by fatigue and clinging for their exist- 
ence ; all but Wiggins, who was barred by the sail to leeward from 
making his footing good on the horse; and there he was, poor fellow, 
completely in irons, and so beaten by the canvas that he could hardly 
be said to be sensible. It takes a long while to tell all this, but it 
wasn't the work of a minute. At last he made an attempt to get up by 
the lift, but was struck down, and would have been hurled overboard, 
if it hadn’t been that his leg fell over the horse, and there he was 
head downwards, hanging over a raging sea, ready to swallow him up 
us soon as he dropt into it. As every one expected he would be beat 
off before any assistance could be given, you may guess that it was 
an awful moment to those below who were looking up at him, watch- 
ing for his fall and the roll of the ship, to see if he fell clear into the 
sea or was dashed to pieces in the fore-chains. 

“TI couldn't bear to see a fellow-creature, and good seaman in the 
bargain, in that state, (and although the captain dared not order any 
one to help him, yet there were one or two midshipmen hastening up 
the fore-rigging, with the intent, I have no doubt, of trying to save 
him, for midshipmen don't value their lives at a quid of tobacco,) so 
I seizes the studding-sail halyards, and runs up the topmost rigging, 
intending to go down by the lift, and pass a bowling knot round him 
before he fell, when who should 1 meet at the cross-trees but Tom 
Herbert, who snatched the rope out of my hand, bawling to me 
through the gale, 

“¢ This is my business, Tom.’ 

“ Down he goes by the lift, the remainder of the canvas flapped 
over him, and I seed no more until I heard a cry from all below, and 
away went Herbert and Wiggins, both together, flying to leeward 
just as the ship was taking her recovery to windward, Fortunately 
they both fell clear of the ship about two feet, not more, and as their 
fall was expected, they had prepared below. A masters mate, of 
the name of Simmonds, and the captain of the forecastle, both went 
overboard in bowling knots, with another in their hands, and in a 
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minute or two they were all four on board again; but Herbert and 
Wiggins were both senseless, and a long while coming to again. 
Well, now, what do you think was the upshot of it? why, they were 
the best friends in the world ever afterwards, and would have died 
for one another; and if one had a glass of grog from the officers 
for any little job, instead of touching his fore-lock and drinking it off 
to the officer's health, he always took it out of the gun-room, that he 
might give half of it to the other. So, d'ye see, my boys, as I said 
before I began my yarn, that danger makes friends. 


‘“« Tis said we ventrous dies hard,— 

When we leave the shore, 

Our friends may mourn, lest we return 
To bless their sight no more. 

But this it is a notion, 
Bold Jack can’t understand, 

Some die upon the ocean, 
And some upon dry land.” 


« And if we had tumbled, father, we should have just died betwixt 
and between, not water enough to float us. It would have been 
woolez wous parlez wous, plump in the mud, as you say sometimes.” 

“ Why yes, Tom. I've a notion that I should have been planted 
too deep, ever to have struck root,” replied the old man, looking at 
his wooden stumps. 

“ Why yes, father, /egs are legs, when you tumble into six foot of 
mud. How you would have dibbled down, if your daddles hadn't 
held on.” 

“ Well then, Tom, recollect that you never sell your father for a 
lark again.” 

Tom laughed, and catching at the word, although used in a dif- 
ferent sense, sung, 

“ Just like the lark, high poised in air, 


* And so were you, father, only that you didn’t sing as he does, and 
you didn’t leave your young one below in the nest.” 
“ Aye, it is the young uns which prevent the old ones from rising 


in the world—that’s very true, Tom. Holla, who have we got here ? 


My service to you, at all events.” 

“ We've no sarvice in our country, I’ve a notion, my old bob-tail 
roarer. When do you come along-side of my schooner, for tother 
lading, with this raft of yours? Not to-night, I guess.” 

It was the captain of the American schooner, from out of which we 
were then taking the casks of flour. 

“Well, you've guessed right this time,” replied old Tom, “ we 
shall lie on the mud till to-morrow morning, with your permission.” 

* Yes, for all the word like a Louisania alligator. You take things 
coolly, I've a notion, in the old country. I don’t want to be hanging 
head and starn in this little bit of a river of yourn. I must be back 
to New York afore fever time.” 

“She be a pretty craft, that little thing of yours,” observed old 
Tom; “how long may she take to make the run ?” 

“ How long? I expect in just no time; and she'd go as fast again, 
only she won't wait for the breeze to come up with her.” 
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“ Why don’t you heave-to for it?” said young Tom. 

“ Lose too much time, I guess. I’ve been chased by an easterly 
wind all the way from your Land's End to our Narrows, and it never 
could overhaul me.” 

“ And I presume the porpusses give it up in despair, don’t they 7” 
replied old ‘Tom, with a leer; “and yet I've seen the creatures play- 
ing across the bows of an English frigate at her speed, and laughing 
at her.” 

“ They never play their tricks with me, old snapper ; if they do, I 
cuts them in halves, and a-starn they go, head part floating on one 
side, and tail part on the other.” 

“ But don't they join together again when they meet in your 
wake ?” inquired ‘Tom. 

“ Shouldn't wonder,” replied the American captain. 

‘* Pray, captain, what may be that vessel they talk so much about 
at New York?” Old Tom referred to the first steam vessel, whose 
qualities at that time had been tried, and an exaggerated report of 
which had been copied from the American papers. “ That ship, or 
whatever she may be, that sails without masts, yards, or canvas; it’s 
quite above my comprehension.” 

“ Old country heads can’t take it in. I'll tell you what—she goes 
slick through the water, a-head or a-starn, broadside on, or up or 
down, or any way; and all you have to do is to poke the fire and 
warm your fingers; and the more you poke, the faster she goes, ‘gainst 
wind and tide.” 

* Well, I must see that, to believe it, though,” replied old Tom. 

“ No fear of a capsize, I calculate. My little craft did upset with 
me one night, in a pretty considerable heavy ga/; but she’s smart, and 
came up again on the other side in a moment, all right as before. 
Never should have known any thing about it, if the man at the wheel 
had not found his jacket wet, and the men below had a round turn in 
all the clues of their hammocks.” 

“ After that round turn, you may belay,” cried Tom, laughing. 

“Yes, but don’t let’s have a stopper over all, Tom,” replied his 
father. “I consider all this excessively divarting. Pray, captain, 
does every thing else go fast in the new country ?” 

“ Every thing with us clean slick, 1 guess.” 

“ What sort of horses have you in America?” inquired I. 

“ Our Kentucky horses, I’ve a notion, would surprise you. They re 
almighty goers, at a trot, beat a N. W. gal of wind. I once took an 
Englishman with me in a gig up Allibama country, and he says, 
‘What's this great church-yard we are passing through?’ ‘ And 
stranger,’ says I, ‘1 calculate it’s nothing but the milestones, we are 
passing so slick.’ But I once had a horse, who, I expect, was a deal 
quicker than that. I once seed a flash of lightning chace him for 
half an hour round the clearance, and I guess it couldn't catch him. 
But I can't wait no longer. I expect you'll come alongside to-morrow 
afore meridian.” 

‘ Aye, aye, master,” replied old Tom, tuning up. 

« Twas post meridian, balf-past four, 
By signal I from Nancy parted, 


At five she lingered on the shore, x 
With uplift eyes and broken-hearted. 
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“ T calculate you are no fool of a screamer,” said the American, 
shoving off his boat from the barge, and pulling to his vessel. 

« And I calculate you're no fool of a liar,” said young Tom, 
laughing. 

« Well, so he is; but I do like a good lie, Jacob, there’s some fun 
in it. But what the devil does the fellow mean by calling a gale of 
wind—a gal ?” 

“I don't know,” replied Tom, “unless for the same reason that 
we call a girl—a blowing.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted by Mr. Hodgson, the new 
head-clerk, of whom I have hitherto said nothing. He came into 
the establishment in the place of Mr. Tomkins, when we quitted the 
Battersea wharf, and had taken an evident dislike to me, which ap- 

eared to increase every day, as Mr. Drummond gave fresh marks of 
his approbation. “ You, Faithful, come out of that barge directly, 
and go to your desk. I will have no eye-servers under me. Come 
out, sir, directly.” 

“1 say, Mr. Quilldriver,” cried old Tom, “ do you mean for to say 
that Jacob is an eye-sarver ?” 

“ Yes, 1 do; and want none of your impertinence, or I'll unship 
you, you old blackguard.” 

“ Well, then, for the first part of your story, my sarvice to you, 
and you dies; and as for the second, that remains to be proved.” 

Mr. Hodgson’s temper was not softened by this reply of old 
Tom's. My blood was also up, for 1 had borne much already; and 
young Tom was bursting with impatience to take my part. He 
walked carelessly by the head-clerk, saying to me as he passed by, 
“ Why I thought, Jacob, you were 'prentice to the river ; but it seems 
that you're bound to the counting-house. How long do you mean 
to sarve ?” ; 

“ I don't know,” replied I, as I walked away sulkily; “ but I wish 
I was out of my time.” 


“ Very well, sir, I shall report your behaviour to Mr. Drummond. - 


I'll make him know your tricks.” 


* Tricks! you won't let him know his tricks. His duty is to take - 


his trick at the wheel,” replied old Tom; * not to be brought up to 
your cheating tricks at the desk.” 

“ Cheating tricks, you old scoundrel, what do you mean by that?’ 
replied Mr. Hodgson, in a rage. 

“ My father means dedgerdemain, I suppose,” replied young Tom. 

This repartee, from a quarter so little expected, sent off the head- 
clerk more wrath than ever. 

* You seemed to hit him hard there, Tom,” said his father; “ but 
I can’t say that I understand how.” 

* You've had me taught to read and write, father,” replied young 
Tom; “ and a’ter that, a lad may teach himself every thing. I pick 
up every day, here and there; and I never see a thing or a word 
that I don’t understand, but I find out the meaning when I can. | 
picked up that hard word at Bartlemy fair.” 

“ And very hard you hit him with it.” 

“ Who wouldn't, to serve a friend? But mark my words, father, 
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this won't last long. There's a squall blowing up, and Jacob, quiet 
as he seems to be, will show his teeth ere long.” 

Tom was correct in his surmise. I had not taken my seat at my 
desk more than a minute, when Mr. Hodgson entered and com- 
menced a tirade of abuse, which my pride could no longer allow 
me to submit to. An invoice perfectly correct and well written, 
which I had nearly completed, he snatched from before me, tore into 
fragments, and ordered me to write over again. Indignant at this 
treatment, I refused, and throwing down my pen, looked him deter- 
minedly in the face. Irritated at this defiance, he caught up a Direc- 
tory, and threw it at my head. No longer able to command myself, 
I seized a ruler and returned the salute. It was whizzing through 
the air as Mr. Drummond entered the room; and, he was just in time 
to witness Mr. Hodgson struck on the forehead and felled to the 
ground, while I remained with my arm raised, standing upon the 
cross bar of my high stool, my face glowing with passion. 

Appearances were certainly against me. Assistance was sum- 
moned, and the head-clerk removed to his chamber, during all which 
time I remained seated on my stool before the desk, my breast heav- 
ing with tumultuous feelings. How long I remained there I cannot 
say, it might have been two hours; feelings long dormant had been 
aroused, and whirled round and round in a continual cycle in my 
feverish brain. I should have remained probably much longer in this 
state of absorption, had I not been summoned to attend Mr. Drum- 
mond. It appeared that in the mean time Mr. Hodgson had come 
to his own senses, and had given his own version of the fracas, 
which had been to an unjustifiable degree corroborated by the stupid 
young clerk, who was no friend of mine, and who sought favour with his 
principal. I walked up to the drawing-room, where I found Mr. and 
Mrs. Drummond, and little Sarah, whose eyes were red with crying. I 
entered without any feeling of alarm, my breast was too full of indig- 
nation. Mrs. Drummond looked grave and mournful, Mr. Drum- 
mond severe. 

“ Jacob Faithful, I have sent for you to tell you, that in conse- 
quence of your disgraceful conduct to my senior clerk, you can no 
longer remain under my roof. It appears that what I have been a 
witness to this day, has been but a sequel to behaviour equally 
improper and impertinent; that so far from having, as I thought, 
done your duty, you have constantly neglected it; and that the 
association you have formed with that drunken old man and his inso- 
lent son, has led you into this folly. You may say that it was not 
your wish to remain on shore, and that you preferred being on the 
river. At your age, it is too often the case that young people con- 
sult their wishes rather than their interest; and it is well for them if 
they find those who are older, and wish them well, to decide for 
them. I had hoped to have been able to place you in a more respect- 
able situation in society, than was my original intention when you 
were thrown upon me a destitute orphan ; but I now perceive my 
error. You have proved yourself not only deceitful, but ungrateful. 
“I have not,” interrupted I, calmly. 

“ You have. I have been a witness myself to your impropriety of 
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conduct, which it appears has long been concealed from me; but tio 
more of that. I bound you apprentice to the river, and you must now 
follow up your apprenticeship; but expect nothing further from 
me. You must now work your own way up in the world, and I trust 
that you will reform and do well. You may return to the lighter 
until I can procure you a situation in another craft, for I consider it 
my duty to remove you from the influence of those who have led you 
astray, and with that old man and _ his son you shall not remain, | 
have one thing more to say. You have been in my counting-house 
for some months, and you are now about to be thrown upon the 
world. There is ten pounds for your servic es,’ (and Mr. Drummond 
laid the money on the table.) “ You may also recollect, that I have 
some money ‘belonging to you, which has been laid by until you 
should be out of your apprenticeship. I consider it my ‘duty still to 
retain that money for you; as soon as your apprentic eship i is expired, 
you may demand it, and it shall be made over to you. I trust, sin- 
cerely trust, Jacob, that the severe lesson you are now about to re- 
ceive, will bring you to a sense of what is right, and that you will 
forget the evil counsel you have received from your late companions. 
Do not attempt to justify yourself, it is useless.”. Mr. Drummond 
then rose, and left the room. 

I should have replied had it not been for this last sentence of Mr. 
Drummond's, which again roused the feelings of indignation which, in 
their presence, had be: ‘en gradually giving way to softer emotions. | 
therefore stood still, and firmly met ‘the elanc e of Mr. Drummond, as 
he passed me. My looks were construed into hardness of heart. 

It appeared that Mr. Drummond had left the room by previous ar- 
rangement, that he might not be supposed to be moved from his pur- 
pose, and that Mrs. Drummond was then to have talked to me, and 
have ascertained how far there was a chance of my pleading guilty, 
and begging for a mitigation of my sentence; but the firm composure 
of innocence was mistaken for defiance ; and the blood mounting to 
my forehead from a feeling of injustice—of injustice from those I 
loved and venerated—perhaps the most poignant feeling in existence 
to a sensitive and generous mind—was falsely estimated as proceeding 
from impetuous and disgraceful sources. Mrs. Drummond looked 


upon me with a mournful face, sighed, and said nothing ; little Sarah _ 


watching me with her large black eyes, as if she would read my in- 
most soul. 

“ Have you nothing to say, Jacob,” at last observed Mrs. Drum- 
mond, “that I can tell Mr. Drummond, when his anger is not so 
great 7° 

“ Nothing, madam,” replied I; « except that I'll try to forgive 
him.” 

This reply was offensive even to the mild Mrs. Drummond. She 


rose from her chair. “ Come, Sarah,” said she, and she walked out of 


the room, wishing me ina kind, soft voice, a “ good by e, Jacob,” as 
she passed me. 

My eyes swam with tears. I tried to return the salutation, but I 
was too much choked by my feelings; I could not speak, and my 
silence was again looked upon as contumacy and ingratitude. Little 
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Sarah still remained—she had not obeyed her mother’s injunctions to 
follow her. She was now nearly fourteen years old, and I had known 
her as a companion and a friend for five years. During the last six 
months that I had resided in the house, we had become more inti- 
mately acquainted. I joined her in the evening in all her pursuits, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Drummond appeared to take a pleasure in our in- 
timacy. I loved her as a dear sister. My love was based on grati- 
tude. I had never forgotten her kindness to me when I first came 
under her father’s roof, and a long acquaintance with the sweetness of 
her disposition had rendered the attachment so firm, that I felt that 
I could have died for her. But I never knew the full extent of the 
feeling until now that I was about to leave her, perhaps for ever. 
My heart sunk when Mr. Drummond left the room—a bitter pang 
passed over it as the form of Mrs. Drummond vanished from my 
sight; but now was the bitterest of all. I felt it, and I remained 
with the handle of the door in my hand, gasping for breath—blinded 
with the tears that coursed each other rapidly down my cheeks. I 
remained a minute in this state, when I felt that Sarah touched my 
other listless hand. 

“ Jacob!” she would have said, but before half my name was out, 


_ she burst into tears, and sobbed on my shoulder. My heart was too 


much surcharged not to take the infection—my grief found vent, and 
I mingled my sobs with those of the affectionate girl, When we 
were more composed, I recounted to her all that had passed, and one, 
at least, in the world acknowledged that I had been treated unjustly. I 
had but just finished, when the servant interrupted us with a message 
to Sarah, that her mother desired her presence. She threw herself 
into my arms, and bade me farewell. When I released her, she hast- 
ened to obey her mother, but perceiving the money still upon the 
table, she pointed to it. ‘ Your money, Jacob.” 

“ No, Sarah, I will not accept it. 1 would accept of any thing 
from those who treat me kindly, and feel more and more grateful to 
them; but that I will not accept—I cannot, and you must not let it 
be lett here. Say that I could not take it.” 

Sarah would have remonstrated, but perceiving that I was firm, 
and at the same time, perhaps, entering into my feelings, she again 
bade me farewell, and hastened away. 

The reader may easily imagine that I did not put off my departure. 
I hastened to pack up my clothes, and in less than ten minutes after 
Sarah had quitted me, I was on board the lighter, with old Tom and 
his son, who were then going to supper. They knew a paft of what 
had happened, and I narrated the rest. “ Well,” replied old Tom, 
after I had finished my story, “I don’t know that I have done you 
any harm, Jacob, and I’m sorry that Mr. Drummond should suppose 
so. I'm fond ofa drop, that’s true; but I appeals to you, whether I 
ever force it on you—and whether I don’t check that boy as much as 
Il can; but then, d’ye see, although I preach, I don’t practice, that’s 
the worst of it: and I know I've to answer for making Tom so fond 
of grog; and though I never says any thing about it, I often think to 
myself, that if Tom should chance to be pressed some of these days, 
and be punished for being in liquor, he'll think of his old father, and 
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curse him in his heart, when he eyes the cat flourishing round before 
it strikes.” 

« T'll curse the cat, father, or the boatswain’s mate, or the officer 
who complained of me, or the captain who Hogs me, or my own folly, 
but I'll be hanged if ever I curse you, who have been so kind to me,” 
replied Tom, taking his father’s hi ind, 

“ Well, we must hope for the best, my dear boy,” replied old Tom; 


“but, Jacob, you've not had fair play, that’s sartain. It's very true, 


that master did take you as an orphan, and help you to an education, 
but that’s no reason why he should take away your free will, and 
after binding you 'prentice to the river, perch you up on a high stool, 
and grind your nose down to a desk. If so be he was so hied to o 
only to make you a slave, why then there was no kindness at all, 
my opinion ; and as for punishment without hearing what a man ‘on 
to sav in his own defence—there’s ne'er a Tartar in the sarvice but 
will allow a man to speak before he orders him to strip. I recollect 
a story about that in the sarvice, but I’m in no humour to spin a yarn 
now. Now you see, Jacob, Master Drummond had done a great ‘deal 
for you, and now he has undone a great deal. I can't pretend to 
balance the account, but it does appear to me, that you don’t owe 
him much; for what thanks is there if you take a vessel in tow, and 
then cast her off, half way, when she most needs your assistance ? 
But what hurts me most, is his saying that you sha’n’t stay in the 
lighter with us; if you had, you shouldn't have wanted, as long as pay 
and pension are forthcoming. Never mind Tom, my boy, bring out 
the bottle—hang care, it killed the cat.” 

The grog did not, however, bring back old Tom's spirits ; the even- 
ing passed heavily, and we retired to our beds at an early hour, as 
we were to drop down to the schooner early the next morning. 
That night [ did not close my eyes. I ran over, in my mind, all that 
had passed, and indignation took full posssession of my soul. My 
whole lite passe «din review before me. I travelled back to my former 
days, to the time which had been almost obliterated from my memory, 
when I nm wigated the barge with my fathers Again was the scene of 
his and my mother's death presented to my view; again I saw him 
disappear, ‘and the column of black smoke ascend to the sky. The 
Domine, the matron, Marables, and Fleming, the scene in the cabin 
—all passed in rapid succession. I felt that I had done my duty, 
and that I had been unjustly treated; my head ached with tumultuous 
and long-suppressed feelings. Reader, I stated that when I was first 
taken in hand by Mr. Diremsnend, that I was a savage, although a 
docile one, to be reclaimed by kindness, and kindness only. You 
may have been impressed at the rapid change which took place i in a 
few years; that chi rye was produced by kindness. The conduct of 
Mr. Drummond, of his amiable wife and daughter, had been all 
kindness ; the die and the worthy old matron had proved equally 
beneficent. Marables had been kind : and although now and then, as i 
the case of the usher at the school, and Fle ‘ming on board the lighter, | 
had received i a s, still, these were but trifling checks to the unin- 
terrupted series of kindness with which I had been treated by every 
body. Thus was 7 nature rapidly changed from a system of kind- 
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ness assisted by education; and had this been followed up, ina few 
years my new character would have been firmly established. But the 
blow was now struck, injustice roused up the latent feelings of my 
nature, and when I rose the next morning I was changed. I do not 
mean to say that all that precept and education had done for me 
was overthrown; but if not overthrown, it was so shaken to the base, 
so rent from the summit to the foundation, that, at the slightest im- 
pulse, in a wrong direction, it would have fallen in and left nothing 
but a mixed chaos of ruined prospects. If any thing could hold it 
together, it was the kindness and affection of Sarah, to which I would 
again and again return in my revolving thoughts, as the only and 
bright star to be discovered in my clouded horizon. 

How dangerous, how foolish, how presumptuous, is it in adults to 
suppose that they can read the thoughts and the feelings of those of a 
tender age! How often has this presumption, on their part, been the 
ruin of a young mind, which, if truly estimated and duly fostered, 
would have blossomed and produced good fruit! ‘The blush of honest 
indignation is as dark as the blush of guilt—and the paleness of con- 
centrated courage as marked as that of fear—the firmness of conscious 
innocence is but too often mistaken as the effrontery of hardened vice 
—and the tears springing from a source of injury, the tongue tied from 
the oppression of a wounded heart, the trembling and agitation of the 
little frame convulsed with emotion, have often ond often been ascribed 
by prejudging and self-opinionated witnesses, to the very opposite 
passions to those which have produced them. Youth should never 
be judged harshly, and even when judged correctly, should it be in 
an evil course, may always be reclaimed ;—those who decide other- 
wise, and leave it to drift about the world, have to answer for the 
cast-away. 
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MANNER OF IRISH HISTORIANS, 


“ With all their quickness, talent, and patriotism, the Irish are usually bad 
chroniclers of their own country. First, because they attach themselves to triflin 
or minor incidents, and dwell so diffuse ly upon them as to leave no room for events 
of real interest that may have occurred at the same time; and, sec ondly, as they do 
this in a styleampoullé and antithe ‘tic al beyond endurance, Where such a taste js 
indulged, nothing short of the printer's bankruptey puts an end to the sort of writ. 
ing, of which the following is a sample.”—Pasriccio. 


« Waite England was thus urging with continental nations anacknow- 
ledgment of that supremacy which she had for some time almost 
unresistingly exercised upon all the seas excepting that of Ireland, 
and was busily regul iting her financial resources, as if contemplating 
the employment of them i in warding any blow that France might be 
meditating to strike against her naval, commercial, or even indivi- 
dual prosperity, the aspect of manners in Ireland (and these manners 
were a true pyrometer of feelings) wore an appearance singul arly 
distinct from that of its cold, calcul: ative, and obtuse neighbours. 
The former distinguished for its ambitious attitude and sordid com- 
plexion—the latter, by the magnificent ardour which regards repose 
and all that tends to it as despicable, and courts danger, though at 
the disinterested sacrifice of a benefit. The Saxon shunned the 
peril he saw—the Milesian saw it not, but sought it on all sides, and 
in every form, in the hope of ultimately finding the right one. On 
the part of the English, offers the most tempting, threats the most 
atrocious, and professions the most magnanimous, were abundantly 
pat forward for the purpose of masking intentions the most base. 


‘The public mind was at this time much agitated by the rumour of 


an intended bill of a highly penal and afflictive nature, having for its 
avowed object the discouragement of domestic distillation in Ireland. 
To palliate the intended tyranny, some extensive grants were reluc- 
wr made by the k nglish government, to advance those branches 

Irish industry, without which, it was evident, the British navy 
pel not longer float in an organic form, and the British army could 
not be organized in any form at all. 

“It happened at this period that a young gentleman, of extensive 
connexions in the county of Mon: aghan, hi di travelled to Lincolnshire. 
In one of his meditative walks he appears to have encountered a 
farmer's daughter, of whom he became violently enamoured ; and, 
accordingly, ‘urged his impassioned suit with an energy that English 
phlegm was too dull to appreciate, and which English malice was 
too greedy to abandon. A trial at the sessions was the almost imme- 
diate consequence of the misapprehension, and the sullen gravity ob- 
served by all engaged in it—allsave the prisoner—sufhe iently indicated 
the purpose of f condemnation, and the fear of losing a victim by in- 
dulgence in a joke. A member of the cabinet Sorteant ately saw in 
this event an occasion to gain popularity in the quarter where it is most 
to be coveted; and that which the E nglish considered as a matter 
passed in the ordinary course of judicature was, in truth, referable to 
a stroke of the most recondite policy. Attired evidence and judici: al 
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malignity would doubtless have procured the conviction of Phelim 
M‘Dowd; and the detested headsman already gloated on his prize. 
At this instant the indictment was read. ‘The prisoner's counsel ob- 
served that the complainants name had been inserted * Hannah 
Maria,” instead of * Anna Mary ;” and the objection was ruled to be 
fatal—fatal indeed to the views of the blood-thirsty fiscus! Ruftians 
were present who scarcely disguise d their discontent and disappoint- 
ment—discontent that a victim once marked should be suffered to 
escape, and disappointment at not being glutted with the spectacle 
of sacrifice. 

« The generous and intelligent Irish were awakened to far other sen- 
timents on learning this result : they saw—not the clerical error of a 
menial of the law—neither did they affect to penetrate the motives 
of a cabinet which had prescribed that error they viewed it in its 
abstract, and glowed with exultation. An Irishman, isolated and art- 
less, had been grasped in the talons of oppression, and yet suffered 
to escape unmangled. In a proper sense, an English jury had had 
an Irish Papist close to their den, and an Knglish judge did not force 
him into it that they might take his life. More could not have been 
expected—so much had never before been realized. 

“The news of this event rapidly spread through Ireland, which, 
from some occult cause, was in a state of doubtful excitation. The 
shameless interference of a foreign government in the internal distil- 
lation of the country was, for the moment, forgotten amidst the liba- 
tions which that distillation itself supplied. ~supplied i in an abundance 
like the dew of heaven, though modestly—yet still poetically—called 
the dew of the mountain. 

“People of all ranks were now seen greeting each other warmly, 
but not silently. Festivities appropriate to the occasion—however 
injurious to the fortunes of the parties—became frequent in every 
place, continual in a great many: and the extension of the generous 
impulse—which suc ha mode of life rendered Jess controll: able. than 
ever—turnished the fleets and armies of England with those new but 
inflexible springs to which she subsequently owed her successes !” 

PuckLer, Jun, 


STUDYING TRAGEDY. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS, ESQ. 


Away—my soul is all on fire, 
And I am in a rage, 

My heart is swelling with its hope, 
And—studying for the stage ; 

How I will scowl, with steel and bowl, 
And creak the dungeon key ; 

They'll all be glad, when I am mad, 
In studying tragedy. 


Within my curls I'll wreathe bright pearls, 
Wear satin, silk, or camlet ; 

(I'll go to-morrow and try to borrow 

A diamond-set from Hamlet ;) 
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Studying Tragedy. 


And I'll rehearse, in prose and verse, 
Atter we've finished tea, 

That all may know, where’er I go, 
I'm studying tragedy ! 


I'm glad my hair is dark, not fair, 
I'm very glad I’m tall, 

I'm sorry that my feet are large, 
I’m glad my hands are small. 

How do you like my attitudes ? 
Kasy—and rather free ? 

T think they're very good indeed 
For private tragedy ! 


I've got a face that won't disgrace 
A Siddons or a Kemble, 
A torehead high, a coal-black eye, 
To make my audience tremble. 
I'll glare in anguish, smile or languish, 
I'll kneel upon one knee, 
And I can fall as well as Kean, 
By studying tragedy ! 


If 1 shou/d come upon the stage, 
I'll make a glorious era, 
My Desdemona shall be fine, 
But finer, Belvidera. 
I'll fret and rave—look gay and grave, 


And laugh with “ moon-struck glee ;” 


As Lady Ann, do all I can, 
For private tragedy ! 


I'll win the heart of Colonel Smart, 
As gentle Juliet, 

With maiden guile, Ul sigh and smile, 
To catch him in my net. 


I'll gaze and gaze, whole hours and days, 


Betore the glass to see 
Hlow very well I look when I 
Am studying tragedy ! 


I feel as if I could do ought 
To win the tragic laurel, 
Poison my mother—kill my brother, 
In some (sham) glorious quarrel. 
I'll play the tragic every night, 
Hlow happy I shall be, 
From night to morn, from eve to dawn, 
I'll study tragedy ! 


But | must get my dresses soon, 
My mantle made of brown, 

Dagger and skull, at all events, 
I must have up to town. 

I've only got three davs—O! would 
hat | had wings to flee, 

For my complexion requires selection, 
In dressing tragedy ' 



































MINNIE GREY; 
OR, 


THE SHEPHERD OF SHINGHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


Grorek Brackenbury was the younger son of Sir Thomas Brackenbury, 
of Brackenbury Hall, in the village of Asterisks, in the county of Blank. 
His elder brother, Mr. Thomas Brackenbury, being one of that numerous 
class of whom it may be said emphatically that they are ‘‘ born to die,” 
—being, moreover, heir to the title and estate, and destined to support 
and transmit the honour and glory of all the Brackenburys, from the 
time of the Norman William to that of William the Fourth—had every 
possible care bestowed on his education. That is to say, he was carefully 
taught to ride with the skill of a twopenny post-boy, and the grace of his 
father’s huntsman—to leap a five-bar gate without even so much as 
breaking an arm or a leg—to shoot almost as well as a gamekeeper—to 
look down with sublime contempt upon all the youthful yeomanry and 
peasantry of the district—to swear by the honour of the house of Brack- 
enbury—and to switch his groom across the face if his horse’s coat had a 
hair awry. He was, moreover, profoundedly instructed in the modern 
languages—from the loud and ik aueendinn Huntsmanic, down through 
all the various dialects of the Caballasinian,* even to groomic and stable- 
hoyiec. 

But Mr. George, being a younger brother—a sort of encumbrance on 
the estate, to be got rid of as cheaply and expeditiously as was consistent 
with the dignity of the family—was to be attached to some profession. 
They dared not make him a barrister, lest he should prove a simpleton, 
and, getting no fees, remain a burden upon the honour of the Head of the 
house of Brackenbury ; therefore, to make all secure in case he should 
turn out a fool, they resolved to make hima parson. They were right. 
For in the “courts below,” learning and ingenuity are of indispensable 
importance—but they are absolutely useless in the courts above, where 
no pleading is ever listened to but that of the criminal himself. So, as I 
observed, for fear he should be fit for nothing on earth, they devoted him 
to the service of Heaven. 

The mind of this young gentleman, modified by his physical organization, 
was, like his person, elegantly turned and delicately constructed—but it 
was, in both cases, at the expense of capacity and vigour. The tone of his 
mind, by a retrograde effect, gave daily fresh and added influence to the cause 
by which it was itself produced, by withdrawing its possessor from par- 
ticipation in the hardy and athletic exercises of robuster youths, in which 
he telt hopeless to excel ; and by inducing him to seek the more alluring 
but enervating pleasures of legendary reading. ‘These were the more 
congenial to his temper, and the better calculated to increase his morbid 
delicacy of mind and body, because they were obtainable without the toil 


* Etymologists are much divided about the derivation of this word. Some de- 
riving it from the Hebrew Cabela, and Asinian quasi Assyrian -asserting that it 
ought to be written Cabalassyrian. But the more general and probable opinion is, 
that it comes from two Latin words, Caballus a horse, and Asinus an ass, because " 
has been universally adopted by the whole fraternity of jockeys and coachmen from 
Jehu upwards, and because the learned in the languages of birds and beasts have 
ever been unanimously of opinion that it is the dialect in hich Asses intercommu- 
nicate, 
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298 Minnie Grey. 


of either mental or bodily exertion. Thus the physical and moral man, 
acting reciprocally on each other, the lines of his character became daily 
deepened, and its peculiarities more marked and manifest. 

Thus constituted within and without, it is not surprising that, while his 
schoolmates were wooing health and strength at prisen-base, cricket, or 
camping ball, Brackenbury, quietly ensconced in a nook o1 his study, (for 
George was a study-boy,) was galloping over the green sward at the 
bridle rein of Diana Vernon, or shouting and weeping with Vivian Grey 
over the lifeless form of his beautiful Violet Fane. lis fondness for 
reading and apparent effeminacy speedily made him any thing but a 
favourite with the school mobility, who characterized him by the terms 
“ Mawther,” “ Moll Brackenbury,” “‘ Miss Brackenbury,” and sundry 
other school-boy appellatives expressive of school-boy contempt. This 
caused him to attach himself with greater exclusiveness than ever to the 
dreamy pleasures of his darling fiction. When he left school his character 
was formed. In quitting school for college, therefore, he changed merely 
his locality—in all other respects he remained nearly the same. He read 
for his degree, because he felt obliged to do so; but Euclid, Sophocles, 
and Butler’s analogy were his chop and potato; while the fascinating 
yages of romance were his wine and walnuts, his pine-apple and sugar. 

lis only exercise was a solitary ramble on the banks of the Cam, or along 
some unfrequented footpath in the neighbourhood—his only company a 
book ; or, if accident found him without this companion during an oceca- 
sional stroll, his thoughts took no determinate direction; but fragments 
of the imaginative scenery with which his memory was stored, arising 
unbidden, spread themselves one after the other before his mental vision, 
amusing his fancy with their delusive brilliance, but overpowering his 
mind with an opiate influence which lulled his judgment and reason to 
perpetual sleep. ‘Thus living for ever in the sunny realms of fancy—as- 
sociating only with the bright beings of imagination—accustomed only 
to behold the gilded scenery of visionary thought, where all is sunlight 
and perfection—he became wholly unfitted for the rude wor!d of reality. 
Whenever he attempted to mix with its inhabitants, something was con- 
stantly occurring to grate and jar against the tense susceptibility of his 
feelings, and set the teeth of his sensibility on edge ; and the commonest 
accidents of humanity were sufficient to disgust the wtherealized delicacy 
of his factitious taste. The witching scenes of perfect beauty and un- 
qualified bliss which books of poetry and romance presented to his mind, 
he expected to realize in sober earnest. But whenever he thought him- 
self on the point of doing so, up started Experience, armed with her soap 
and sand, and instantly scoured away the gold and silver leaf* with 
which the poet’s fancy had overlaid them. 

But though George had always delighted to wander in the mazy paths 
of fiction, he did not always delight in one and the same. As a child, he 
could have listened, till he had been starved, to the nursery tales of fairy 
frolics on the green sward by moonlight—the dark legends of witcheratt 
—the penny histories of celebrated robbers, with their caves and dark 
lanterns,—while a real and veritable newspaper murder, was to him worth 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. As a boy, these gave place to chivalry 
and knight errantry. He dwelt with rapture on the glowing descriptions 
of jousts and tournaments—feats of archervy—deeds of arms—prancing 
steeds and helmeted knights. As, however, the boy gradually merged 
into the man, his predilections underwent another change :—no tale 


* If I were called upon to embody the idea of experience, and represent it on 
canvass, | would paint a sturdy serving wench, with her gown-tail drawn uy) through 
her pocket-hole, and her sleeves tucked up to the elbows, in the act of scouring the 
silver off a plated spoon with soap and sand. 
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seemed perfect that had not a lady for its leading character—no scene 
delighted him that had not a woman in the foreground. Romances of the 
passionate, devoted, long-suffering love of woman, were now devoured 
almost day and night. Over these he would ponder and weep for hours, 
and, singling out some favourite scene, would dwell on it till his whole 
soul was absorbed; then shut the book, and sigh aS though his very 
heart were bursting. But of all varieties, kinds, and degrees of love, 
young love delighted him the most. He experienced something like a 
feeling of disappointment if the heroine's age exceeded sixteen or seven- 
teen years. O for the love of sixteen! There is nothing like it on earth ! 
"Lis the only perfect thing under heaven! Sixty years ago I felt it my- 
self, and I am confident that Mr. C. Aston Key, to whom I have be- 
queathed my body, will, when he examines my heart after death, find a 
scar, dent, or depression of very unusual magnitude, somewhere about it, 
to attest the truth of my assertion. Yes! sixty years ago I felt it my- 
selt—when, having baited your hook, Eliza, with a piece of paper, be- 
cause we had forgotten to bring bait with us—for, to speak truth, the 
angling rod was but an excuse for a walk—when, having baited the hook 
with paper, and seated myself on the green bank of the stream by your 
side, with my head on your lap, and my arm round your waist, I lay 
watching the still float on the water, and felt the delicious yet oppressive 
lassitude of perfect happiness—that indescribable feeling as though one 
wished and almost hoped to exhale away into thin vapour. O how wil- 
lingly and joyfully could I then and there have died! This willingness, 
and even wish to die under the influence of such feelings is, by no means 
imaginary. It is compounded of a desire to escape from an oppressive 
lassitude, and a dread of having a delicious dream dispelled. For there 
is no lassitude more oppressive than that which results from the full and 
secure possession of all we wish—the perfect gratification of all our de- 
sires. When there is nothing to wish for, there is nothing to live for. So 
incontrovertible is the fact, that those minions of fortune who are in the 
enjoyment of all the pleasures and luxuries the world can atlord, are 
more indifferent to death than the unlucky devil whose whole lite has 
been but one long chain of disappointments, but with whom that faithless 
coquette whom men call Hope continues to flirt to the last. 

© for the love of sixteen! It is one and indivisible! Unmixed and 
engrossing! All things in one! It absorbs all the faculties—swallows up 
all other feelings—extinguishes all other passions! Nothing is heard, 
seen, felt, thought of, wished for, or cared for, but the one sole object — 
the loved, the adored onze. This was the kind of love which our hero 
delighted to contemplate. But the contemplation disquieted him. Ie 
became sad and despondent. He felt a perpetual want of he knew not 
what—an uneasy vacancy in his bosom which he knew not how to fill 
He felt like a lone being, whom all the world had forsaken. The truth 
is, he wanted an object on whom he could lavish the hoarded excess of 
his young and passionate love—and one who could return it with the 
same gushing fulness. Such, then, as we have described him, was George 
Brackenbury, when he entered himself a fellow commoner at St. 
John’s Cambridge. And such he continved to be: in person elegant and 
delicately slight, so as almost to incur the charge of effeminacy —with a 
mind like a piece of glass, for the dullest observer could see through it— 
like an unskinned wound, for the slightest impression pained it—like a 
snow-wreath, so exquisitely clean itself, that every thing around it seemed 
dirty. 

When he had kept terms at Cambridge for about two years, an aunt, a 
widow lady of some property, died, leaving George the uncontrolled pos- 
sessor of an income of three hundred a year. He now sat himself down 
seriously to consider what he shoulddo. The result of his cogitation was 
x2 
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300 Minnie Grey. 


a resolution to leave Cambridge at once, and repair to some secluded part 
of the country, where he hoped to find a race of beings living in primitive 
simplicity, uncorrupted by the contamination of cities and towns, tend. 
ing sheep the only amusement, and love the only business of their lives. 
Filled with this idea, and having made the necessary preparations, he 
mounted the Lynn coach, and, about five in the evening, alighted at the 
Castle Inn, at Downham, in the county of Norfolk. On the following 
morning he started in a postchaise for Shingham; a remote village, 
situated at a considerable distance from the high road, and in a district 


which he had heard was ina high degree pastoral, and the manners of 


whose inhabitants he therefore concluded must be, in the same degree, 
wrimitive and simple. Having arrived within a couple of miles of Shing- 
ne he dismissed the chaise, and, inquiring the way, proceeded on foot. 
In the nature of the district he was not deceived, for the land is so sandy 
and barren, that no animal but a sheep, and no sheep but a Norfolk 
sheep, could subsist upon it. It consists of extensive plains or heaths, 
and on these, large flocks of sheep, under the care of shepherds, are 
grazed all day, and enclosed in a told of hurdles all night. What to a 


mind like Brackenbury’s, would give an additional charm to the kind of 


life these shepherds lead, is the fact that they are not paid in money, but 
are allowed to have some sixty or seventy sheep of their own, feeding 
with the rest of the flock. This gives them the appearance of indepen 
dence, and divests them, in some measure, of the unromantic character 
of servants paid for their labour. 

After half an hour’s brisk walking over one of these heaths, he came in 
sight of a plantation of firs, a cottage, and, at a little distance to the right, 
a church, having something of the figure and magnitude of a grotto of 
oyster-shells on a first of August im London The plantation of firs was 
at the back of the cottage, and close to it. As he threw his eves over the 
heath, he discovered, at some distance, an old man slowly following a 
flock of sheep, which were kept in the proper direction by the perpetual 
yelping and cireumgyrations of his dog. His crook was fastened to a 
leathern belt round his body, and was trailing on the ground behind him, 
while his hands were actively employed in knitting (as George afterwards 
found) a new foot to an old stocking. Our hero’s heart palpitated with 
delight. As he approached still nearer to the cottage, he descried the 
shepherd’s wife, as he naturally supposed her, just outside the door, 
sitting at a spinning-wheel ; and ere he had proceeded five paces further, 
his crowning wish of all was realized in the shape of a beautiful young 
village maiden, (for he felt it impossible that she could be otherwise than 
beautiful,) in appearance about seventeen or eighteen. She was neatly 
dressed, with a little straw hat on her head, the strings of which were 
untied ; and in her hand she carried a tin kit, (containing probably her 
father’s dimmer,) and away she went tripping over the plain, in the direc- 
tion in which the old man was driving his sheep. Brackenbury instantly 
diverged from the path leading to the cottage, in order to meet and intro- 
duce himself to this enchanting apparition. Minnie Grey, both in heart 
and person, was a perfect specimen of all that woman ought and was in- 
tended to be. Her beauty and her heart were alike. Neither was in the 
Madonna or the Queenly style, but of that soft, and vielding, and trusting 
kind, which is the ne plus u/tra of female witchery—which constitutes 
the resistless charm, (O how I abhor a woman of spirit!) and true per- 
fection of woman. When she looked at you, her large blue eyes swim- 
ming in tenderness, ever seemed to say, ‘‘ Do not injure me, but if you 
will, you may.” Her lips, which resembled nothing so much as a parted 
cherry, seemed made expressly for kissing ; her hair was clustering and 
light brown ; and the contour of her figure, though slender and graceful, 
was yet so rounded, and conveyed an idea of such softness, that the gazer 
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was almost tempted to believe her constructed altogether without bone. 
Her hands and fingers, those terrible blemishes in most rustic beauties, 
were (the former) soft, small, and white, the latter long, slender, and 
evenly proportioned, for they had never been injured by domestic drud- 
gery, but were constantly employed in plaiting straw, which required 
them to be kept always scrupulously clean. 

In character she was like the tendril of the vine, and would, like it, 


have drooped and died without some more energetic being than herself 


to love and cling to. Hitherto, therefore, she had loved her father and 
mother with such an entirety of feeling, that the event of their dying 
and leaving her was a strange and horrible something, of which she could 
conceive no distinct notion. Had death robbed her of them, she would 
have fallen a victim to the arts of the first wily deceiver who should cast 
the net of his seductive blandishments around her. Not because her 
heart was naturally vicious, (for heaven itself was not more pure and 
sinless than Minnie Grey in thought and deed,) but because nature had 
made her generous, tender, and confiding. Whoever should put on an 
appearance of kindness and affection for her—whoever should, as it were, 
raise the drooping tendril, and twine it around him, him she would have 
loved and clung to with the most perfect devotion and self-abandonment. 
She would have been all his, body and soul—she would have been no 
longer conscious of a separate existence of her own—her whole being 
would have been absorbed in his— she would have had no wish, no thought, 
no feeling, that had not direct reference to him. His assurances, his pro- 
mises, his protestations of love, would have been relied on with the 
immovable faith of a religious devotee. Seduction! hypocrisy! heart- 
less villany !—she did not know what the terms meant— oi then could 
she suspect them? Had the seducer triumphed over the unsuspect- 
ing softness of her nature, and left her to the world’s scorn, it would 
never have occurred to her that he had played the part of a miscreant 
towards her. She would have invented a thousand excuses for him, and 
blamed only herself. She would have sunk in sadness and sorrow to the 
grave, but she would have loved him to the last. 

Such was the beautiful and gentle being whom Brackenbury now met 
on the edge of the heath that skirted the plantation of firs. Addressing 
her with great respect, he inquired for the village of Shingham. 

“This is Shingham, sir,” replied Minnie ; and, pointing behind her a 
little to the right of the cottage, added, “ that is Shingham church.” 

“But I do not see the houses,” said George. 

“My father’s cottage, sir, is the only one it contains,” was the answer. 
They walked on. It was the month of June, and the whole plain was 
covered with the purple heath-bell, over which the bees were hovering 
and humming, the monotonous and saddening s and of which was only 
interrupted by the distant and plaintive bleating of the sheep, and the 
angerless bark of their friendly keeper. 

“ What a beautiful and still scene!” said George, musing—and then 
added, “to live, and love, and die in!” They walked on. “ I am 
come,” continued he, “into this peaceful and secluded neighbourhood in 
the hope to find here the happiness and interchange of kindly feeling, 
which I have vainly sought in the busy town and crowded city.” They 
walked on. “ With a heart”—thus he proceeded, for he was now under 
the influence of one of his dreamy and melancholy reveries, induced by 
the quiet sadness of the surrounding scenery—* with a heart overflowing 
with affection for all that is fair and good, when I sought to win friends 
for the sole luxury of loving and being loved, I found friendship but 
another name for self-interest,” (Minnie’s eyes began to fill,) “ and 
beauty”"—stopping and pointing to a glittering snake that lay on their 
path—“ like that !” added he. ‘They were now near to the old shepherd, 
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and stepping up to him, Brackenbury shortly expressed his wish to reside 
for a time in that neighbourhood, and inquired whether he could be 
accommodated in his cottage. ‘The shepherd of Shingham was a hale 
man of about sixty-five years of age; his long white hair fell curling 
over the collar of his coat, and his general appearance was venerable, 
His character was what his habits had made it. For fifty years his sole 
employment had been tending sheep on the heaths about Shingham. In 
reply to Brackenbury’s inquiry, he said, they had a chamber which they 
never used, which he might have if his wife had no objection. After a 
little further conversation, in which our sentimentalist sought to win the 
old man’s favour by speaking in praise of the shepherd’s life, compli- 
menting him on the appearance of his sheep, the sagacity of his dog, &c. 
he, accompanied by Minnie, strolled towards the cottage. 

In their way thither, he did not fail to entreat her to intercede for him 
with ber mother. 

“ft,” said he, “Iam to find happiness any where on this s 
grave, I feel it must be here.” 

Minnie readily promised to do what she could ; for from the sadness of 
his tone and manner she thought he must have sustained some great mis- 
fortune, and a wish to contribute to its alleviation was no more than a 
natural female impulse. When they had nearly reached the shepherd’s 
habitation Minnie tripped on before and spoke to her mother, who was 
still busy ather wheel. When, therefore, George approached her, he had 
little else to do than listen. ‘The kind-hearted old lady instantly began— 
‘ Lawk! sir, 1 am sure you won't like to live in a little bit of a hut like 
ours! Besides, the chamber has not been cleaned for this month, and is 
all over cobwebs and stive; and though to be sure the chamber might 
soon be cleaned, there is no bed.” 

“If there be a bed to be had within ten miles,” said George, “I will 
bring it on my back, rather than forego the pleasure of living on a spot on 
which I have set my heart.” 

“And then there’s the living,” continued she; ‘there’s never a 
butcher's shop nearer than Beacham Well ; but to be sure, Minnie could 
easily step up there, and " 

“My dear Mrs. Grey,” said he, taking her hand, (for he had learned 
the name from Minnie,) ‘ I have not come into this sequestered place to 
seek things which I could more easily have found in that which I have 
left. I have come hither because I love quiet and seclusion—because I 
prefer the simple fare and humble habits of the shepherd, to the compa- 
rative splendour and luxury to which I have been accustomed--the society 
of kindly hearts to the company of heartless worldlings. Let me have 
your little room—let me eat with you, drink with you, rest with you, and, 
if it may be, share your affections. At this moment, excepting your own 
family, there is not a living being in the wide world who knows or cares 
whether I am alive or dead.” 

The old lady’s heart melted, and Minnie’s eyes began once more to 
twinkle. But, to cut the matter short, in a few days he found himself, to 
his heart’s content, securely established in the family. His whole life was 
now like the realization of a delicious dream. The entire day was spent 
wandering about with the lovely and gentle Minnie, in the most lonely 
and secluded spots ; sometimes slowly pursuing their listless and uncer- 
tain way across the more remote parts of the neighbouring heaths, some- 
times threading the devious tracks of the dusky woods, or resting for hours 
together on the trunk of some uprooted tree. On these occasions it was 
Brackenbury’s part to talk, aud Minnie’s to listen ; and Minnie thought 
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she could have listened for ever. The melancholy music of his language, 
with the wonders it unfolded, fell upon her ear like the voice of some 
Being of another sphere, while he explained to her the anatomy of a flower 
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growing at their feet, spoke of the splendid and gaudy colouring of the 
exotics of other climes, described the manners of the inhabitants of far-off 
countries, the savage cruelty of the aboriginal Americans, the soft 
lasciviousness of the Otaheitans—when, as the moon’s pale thin crescent 
became faintly visible on the clear blue of the evening sky, he unfolded, 
in a general outline, to the amazed and awe-struck simplicity of her 
mind, the stupendous wonders of astronomy—when he assured her that they 
themselves were whirling away, at that moment, at the rate of more than 
four hundred miles a minute—when he told her, that by going down to the 
bottom of her father’s well she might see the stars at noon-day almost as 
well as at dark night— when he pointed out to her some of the more 
brilliant planets and stars, calling each by its name—spoke of their 
being inhabited as of an unquestionable fact—when he described to her 
the mountain of Venus, its figure, its height—is it wonderful that poor 
Minnie sometimes really fancied her companion some being of a brighter 
world than this?—an inhabitant of some one of those very stars with 
which he seemed so well acquainted? That passage of Scripture, it is 
very certain, frequently occurred to her mind, in which the angels of 
heaven are said to have loved, wooed, and won the daughters of men. 
Minnie was sadly puzzled—terrible suspicions would sometimes cross her 
mind: whatif this beautiful stranger should prove to be one of those very 
angels come down to Shingham in search of a wite? 

Thus situated, wandering about for ever, side by side—unseen, un- 
heard by mortal eye or ear, and frequently at a distance of miles from 
any human habitation—their young hearts brimming with impetuous 
affections, and ready, at any instant, to overflow—each regarding the 
other as the most beautiful being they had ever beheld—both perpetually 
under the dissolving influence of the scenery around them, where the 
voice of stillness, like that of conscience, felt not heard, was ever hum- 
ming its drowsy song, lulling all things to repose—it is no wonder that 
they sometimes felt as though they themselves were the only human beings 
the world contained; and that their feelings soon became like two streams 
gushing from the same fountain, and only separated by a barrier which 
the continually angmented power of the currents was every instant wear- 
ing thinner and thinner, until the slightest accident should be sufficient 
to overwhelm it, and mingle the rushing waters into one. Such an acci- 
dent soon happened. 

It was evening, and the warm tinge of the setting sun had fallen on tree 
and flower. They were loitering along a narrow path in a plantation of 
firs at a considerable distance from the cottage. They had neither of them 
spoken for some time—both were silently indulging in a delicious trance 
of bliss which could only be felt, not spoken—both felt as though their 
bosoms were not big enough to contain all the happiness which seemed 
compressed into them; as though it would bea relief, if some of it would 
overtlow in a flood of tears. ‘They were in this mood of mind when a 
twig growing from the trunk of a large tree caught the strings which 
fastened Minnie’s dress at the back of her neck. It held her so close to 
the tree, that George-either could not, or did not think it necessary, to 
vet between her and it, in order to disengage her; but essaying first with 
his right hand alone, and finding that he could not suceced without the 
other, he carried his left arm round her neck, till the fingers of both 
hands met behind. his arms thus forming a circle, of which Minnie’s neck 
was the centre. While standing in this position, face to face, and the 
disentanglement not being easily effected, he leaned forward in order to 
ascertain the cause of the difficulty. In doing this Minnie’s bosom was 
pressed against his—careering lightning could not exceed the rapidity 
with which the deep suffusion overspread the cheeks of both. Each, at 
the same moment of time, felt, and almost heard, the throbbing of the 
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other’s heart. In his hurry to unloose the dress, his cheek touched hers ; 
the warmth, the glow was felt by both—with convulsive energy he held 
her to his bosom; for an instant their lips were glued together—and then 
the beautiful head of Minnie Grey, with its hair loose and disordered, 
fell speechless and powerless on the heaving bosom of her lover. 

How long they remained in this extatic dream they never knew—how 
the disentanglement was effected they could never remember. When 
sense and recollection first returned, the twilight of the wood had deep- 
ened into darkness, and they found themselves silently and slowly retrac- 
ing their steps. Minnie’s left arm was drawn as far as it would reach 
round George’s waist, and held in that weg by his left hand locked in 
hers, while his own right arm, encircling her almost completely, was 
barely sufficient to support her from falling—so much had she been ex- 
hausted by the burst of feeling, which had well nigh broken the chain 
which held form and spirit together. They reached home. The old folks 
had been somewhat alarmed, but their fears were at an end as soon as they 
entered. They had often been late before ; though, perhaps, never so late 
as on the present night. After this time they still continued to revel in 
the same luxurious indolence ; but a nice observer would not have failed 
to remark a slight difference in their manners. They now evidently un- 
derstood themselves and each other; there was less of that dreamy silence 
between them, and more external joy. When they walked, too, it was 
always with their arms round each other’s waist, and when they rested 
they now no longer sat, but threw themselves at their length apon the 
soft and fragrant heather, and lay watching the birds as they tlitted over 
them, till, not unfrequently, they watched themselves to sleep. They 
were extremely happy; but extremes meet. Let no one congratulate 
himself on being extremely happy, for he is within one step of becoming 
miserable. 

Three months of such blissful feeling as is seldom experienced, except 
in dreams, had now glided away. Another slight change came over the 
manners of one of the party—of Brackenbury. When they walked he 
did not now always throw his arm round her waist ; when reclining on 
the heath with Minnie by his side he fell asleep sooner than formerly—he 
did not rise so early in the morning as he was used to do—he proposed to 
return home earlier in the evening. But Minnie was far too deeply 
absorbed in her own happiness to notice these alterations of manner— 
trivial in themselves, yet fraught with tremendous meaning to her. 
Brackenbury himself began to be conscious of a change of feeling—he 
began to be sensible of the oppression of too much happiness. His 
dreams of seclusion had all been gratified abundantly. ‘The excitement 
of hope and expectation no longer existed. He began to congratulate 
himself that Minnie had not yet shown any evidence of a consciousness of 
his changing feelings ; a circumstance which, until now, had never oc- 
curred to his mind. In a short time he would be obliged to go to Cam- 
bridge to replenish his purse. He was pleased at this. A month ago he 
would have written for the money, had he then wanted it. He began 
to doubt whether he loved Minnie as well as he fancied ; and to suspect 
that his feelings towards her were only the result of time and opportunity. 
He mistook the weariness of monotony for real indifference. The truth 
is, he loved her as we//, though not as passionately, as ever, and if a 
rival had crossed his path, he would instantly have become sensible of 
this. It was the excitement of novelty which he missed, which must, 
of course, always cease when the once untried sentiment, so ardently 
sought for, has been long possessed. He thought, after all, he did not 
love Minnie. For all George’s knowledge of the human heart had 
been derived from books of romance, according to which beauty never 
fades and passion never dies. He endeavoured to try the state of 
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his feelings, by fancying Minnie in the arms of another. He could 
not endure the thought. This puzzled him. Then came the thought 
of poor Minnie herself. If he left her, how would she bear it? True, 
in all eyes but their own, she was the same pure being as ever. He called 
to mind every musty old proverb he could think of, about the fickle- 
ness and lightness of woman's love. All would not do—his utmost 
ingenuity failed him here. Minnie would die. All he could do, he could 
not hide himself from the full conviction that poor Minnie would certainly 
die. Under this impression, he came to the determination in which weak 
minds always seek refuge—he would not think about it; besides he did 
not yet know what he meant to do. He might yet come back to her. 
He thought he should—in fact, he felt sure he would. O how selfish and 
tyrannical is the very best of human hearts ! 

The day of his departure arrived. They separated at a stile half way 
between Shingham and Beacham Well, from whence Brackenbury was 
to take a chaise to Downham. He was surprised and disappointed at 
the cheerfulness with which she kissed him and bade him good-by. But 
Minnie’s inexperience had left her no better guide by which to judge of 
the hearts of others, than that which her own afforded her ; and, conse- 
quently, she had no more doubt of seeing him again on the day ap- 
pointed, than she had of seeing him in the morning, when he went to bed 
at night. 

When he mounted the Cambridge coach, on the following morning, his 
mind was in the same wavering condition—his thoughts and intentions 
vague and uncertain as before. He seemed to himself to be weary of 
Minnie, yet could not bear the thought of her loving another. The fact is, 
he was weary of himself. He felt an uneasy want of something, yet 
knew not what. He wanted novelty, excitement—something to wish 
to obtain ; something to fear to lose—novelty in any shape. 

When he had arrived at Cambridge, his banker informed him that his 
brother had been dead a month; that his father was dangerously ill, andthat 
he himself had been advertised. As his intentions had assumed no definite 
shape, he had laid down no rule of conduct. He had settled no mode of 
correspondence with Minnie in case of his detention by accident. Indeed 
this would have been difficult, for poor Minnie could not read writing, 
and George’s sensitive mind would have shrunk with disgust from the 
idea of having his love letters pored over by athird party. When, there- 
fore, his banker advised him to post down to his father’s seat immedi- 
ately, he agreed at once to do so. His arrangement with Minnie, to be 
at Shingham on a certain day, formed no obstacle to his doing this, for he 
had not yet made up his mind as to whether he meant ever to go again. 
He found the old gentleman confined to his bed, from which it was clear 
he could never rise. The doctors proved satisfactorily that he ought to have 
died a month ago, but his hardy constitution held out. The gentlemen of 
the neighbouring estates, with their wives and daughters, came frequently 
to inquire after him. But George saw that all this was mere matter 
of form; he saw that they did not care a straw whether his father lived 
or died. Amongst the young ladies several were handsome ; but they 
affected him only as fine statues would have done. They seemed to him 
cold and stony, and altogether to want the warmth and winning softness 
of the kind-hearted Minnie. It never occurred to him that this might only 
be the result of the necessary tribute which they were compelled to pay 
to what is called decorum. He already began to weary of his new posi- 
tion. He now began to recollect that the time was considerably overpast 
when he promised to meet Minnie, and that nevertheless a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles separated them. “ Poor Minnie!" said he ; 
but something occurred to attract his attention, and he willingly cut short 
the reflection. 
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‘There was one young lady, who came two or three times with her mo. 
ther, who for a time made some impression on his heart. This arose, 
though he was not himself aware of it, from some slight resemblance 
which her face and person bore to those of Minnie Grey. He talked to 
her; but when he had talked himself into a fine strain of sentimental 
feeling, she burst out into a fit of laughter, and tripped off with a jest on 
his grave face and melancholy voice. The little minx had a design on the 
Brackenbury estates, but she mistook George's character. While she 
meant to enchant him with her gaiety and wit, she disgusted him with, 
what he thought, her levity and want of feeling. Brackenbury’s mind 
was soit, tender, affectionate, and melancholy ; boisterous mirth was 
like the sharpening of a saw to it. He thought more than ever of 
Minnie. 

‘T'wo months had passed away since he saw her, and he determined to 
go to her and explain his situation. But the old gentleman was taken 
worse—he could not leave him without a great breach of decency. Every 
day, it was asserted by the doctors, would be his last; yet he held out 
three weeks longer, and George was on the point of starting when he 
died. This event, of course, put a stop to his journey. 

Minnie was now never out of his mind; as he wandered about the gar- 
den and grounds his fancy would draw her picture. She sat by the win. 
dow of her father’s cottage with her head on her hand, and her elbow 
resting on a pillow on the table beside her. She was looking through the 
window along the path leading to Beacham Well. She was thin, but not 
haggard. In her eye sat hopeless resignation. Her countenance was very 
pale, excepting where it was lighted up by one vivid spot of bright red on 
the prominence of either cheek ; so bright, it seemed as though a living 
coal was actually burning beneath the transparent skin. Now and then a 
single tear would hang for an instant suspended from the long dark 
lringes of her eye, then fall upon the other hand that rested on her lap ; 
and as she felt the moisture, her eye would rest upon it for a moment, 
then settling once more upon the toot-path, a sigh, like a convulsion, 
would shake her frame, and all was again wrapt in the stillness of un- 
murmuring sorrow. As George contemplated this picture, the tears 
trickled over his cheeks like rain. He winked his eyes, and tried to shut 
out the picture from his mind. But it had only the effect of changing, 
not banishing it. She recurred again in the likeness of Shakspeare’s 
Ophelia. George moved rapidly toward the stables. By the time he 
had reached them, however, he recollected that it would be impossible 
to go to Shingham and back before the funeral. 

In a few days the funeral took place. From this time he had no leisure 
for thought. He was now Sir George Brackenbury, and possessor of the 
family estates. There were deeds and parchments of every dimension to 
be looked over with the attorney and steward ; there were legacies to be 
paid ; there were new leases to be granted to tenants ; new tenants to be 
accepted ; the estates to be ridden over ; but, above all, he was to offer 
himself a candidate for his father’s vacant seat in parliament. The very 
morning after the funeral, his attornery, attended by Mr. Girling, his 
iather’s steward, presented himself. 

“There is no time to lose, Sir George,” said the lawyer, ‘ the 
enemy are already in the field.” 

George could not conceive what he meant. The attorney explained. 
The young baronet protested that he had no ambition to sit in parliament 
—that he was not fitted for it—that he had neither talents as a speaker, 
nor knowledge as a politician. The attorney smiled, and Girling asked, 
with great simplicity, what in the world fitness, and knowledge, and po- 
lities, and all that, had to do with a seat in parliament? He assured him 
that, if he refused, it would not only break his heart, but the hearts of 
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half the tenantry. Men like our hero are ever slaves to the will of others. 
George consented to canvass. But he cut a sorry figure—the attorney 
and the steward had to do all the talking. George's heart was elsewhere 
—besides, the mean obsequiousness of some, the bargain-making effron- 
tery of others, the ridiculous demands of the ultra-radicals, the mole. 
blind stupidity of the ultra-tories, and the consummate selfishness of all, 
made him sensible of but one feeling—that of deep and unutterable dis. 
gust. ‘The attorney and Girling had a heavy handful. Every night did 
the poor steward heartily pray that he might be forgiven the uncountable 
lies he had that day told in his patron's behalf. The attorney had so 
much to do in reckoning each day’s expenses, and registering them to his 
employer's account, that he had no time to pray ; but I have not heard 
that he slept less soundly than the steward. 

One morning, which George had begged to be allowed to spend by 
himself, he was strolling along a footpath which led through the park, 
thinking how much happier he should be for Minnie’s company, wha a 
gentlemanly stranger, dressed in black, coming up behind him, accosted 
him :—** You have dropped your glove, Sir George ;” at the same time 
presenting it to him. Presuming on this slight service, the stranger 
began to converse. He spoke of the approaching election ; the toil, ex- 
pense, heart-burning, and humiliations, necessarily attending elections in 
general, and concluded by wondering how any gentleman of fortune 
could voluntarily undergo all these for the sake of being allowed to sit in 
an ill-ventilated and unwholesome room, in which five or six hundred 
others had seats as well as he. Brackenbury assured him, that for his 
own part he had no “ stomach for the business,’—that he had been 
draggard into it by the persuasion, and almost tears, of his steward ; that 
he already felt sorry and even ashamed of having yielded, declaring that he 
neither cared nor knew any more about politics than a sucking baby. They 
were now at the park-gate. They separated—George with great seriousness 
of manner, and the stranger with an expression of countenance which 
Brackenbury did not observe, and would not have understood if he 
had. 

The canvassing proceeded. The first day of polling arrived. George 
made a short, neat, and somewhat sentimental speech, in which he pro- 
mised nothing. While he was speaking, the attorney and steward were 
puzzling their brains in order to understand what was meant by the re- 
iterated cry of “ Sucking baby,” that resounded on all sides. 

“Take him home, and put him to bed in the cradle!” cried one. 

** And give him some pap,” cried another. 

“And buy him a rattle as you go along,” cried a third. 

‘“* No, a lollipop is better,” roared a fourth. 

The attorney turned yellow, and the steward red. They were bewil- 
dered ; but poor Brackenbury understood the meaning of the cry but too 
well; for, in the person who proposed the opposing party as a candidate 
for the suffrages of the county, he recognized, with overwhelming confu- 
sion, the stranger in black who had accosted him in his own park, and 
wormed himself into his confidence. ‘The opposing candidate began to 
speak. George shook with very terror. After a display of his own pre- 
tensions, he began to contrast them with those of his opponent. He 
cooked up the character of our unhappy Visionary with every variety of 
sauce, and seasoned the dish with such a profusion of pepper and salt, 
that Brackenbury felt as if he were enveloped in one entire blister. The 
speaker then retailed the whole of the conversation which had passed be- 
tween Sir George and the stranger in black. He was an old and — 
tised speaker, and uttered his words with such careful precision and em- 
phasis, pausing after every witticism for the subsidence of the uproarious 
applause, that George, unaccustomed to the licence of speech assumed 
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on these occasions, felt every word as a personal cruelty. He could, but 
for very shame, have wept on the spot. But when the orator declared 
that he had been at a loss for an epithet, by which to illustrate such a 
character, and thanked Sir George (bowing to him) for enlightening his 
ignorance on the subject ; assuring the audience that the term “ sucking 


baby” was altogether unexceptionable. When he heard the shouts of 


laughter which followed this infernal expression, he fairly took to his 
heels, and neither stopped nor turned till he found himself locked up in 
his own bed-room. 

The result of all this was a long fit of illness, and the month of May 
had come smiling in before George, or rather his medical attendants, 
found him in a fit condition for travelling. He had now become thoroughly 
convinced that he could not live happily, perhaps not live at all, without 
Minnie Grey. But he had horrible torebodings as to the state in which he 
should find her. He could not bear the thought of losing her, and yet he 
would certainly have been disagreeably disappointed to find her in per- 
fect health. Yet, notwithstanding all his anxiety, with the moral cowardice 
peculiar to such characters, he shunned the opportunity of satisfying his 
doubts. At length, however, when he had acquired strength enough to 
renew his solitary rambles, Minnie was never out of his mind; and, at 
last, he succeeded in working up his feelings to that degree, that he felt 
he could not live under their intensity. He threw himself into a post. 
chaise and started for Shingham. But we must precede him. 

He had left Shingham on a Monday morning, and had promised to meet 
Minnie at the stile, half-way between Shingham and Beacham Well, ex- 
actly at seven o'clock on the evening of the following Saturday. Old 
Time hobbled away with the four intervening days on his back, (Minnie 
thought,) as though the soles of his feet were studded all over with corns. 
Nevertheless, he did, at last, contrive to carry them off. The hour of 
six arrived, and found the undoubting Minnie standing by the stile so 
often mentioned, and watching the path leading to Beacham Well. She 
waited, as nearly as she could guess, the lapse of an hour. Brackenbury 
did not appear. She crossed the stile, and before she had quite settled 
the question, as to whether she should go on to Beacham Well or not, 
she found herself already there, and inquiring at the post-house, from 
which George had taken a postchaise, what was the hour? Minnie was 
both astonished and delighted to hear that it still wanted a quarter to 
seven. She walked slowly back—she reached the stile; then, turning, 
cast a wistful look along the footpath. No one appeared; Minnie sighed, 
as the thought, for the first time, occurred that perhaps he would not 
come. But she repelled it instantly, as something she dared not look 
upon. ‘Time wore on; it occurred again, and again she repelled it. But 
it continued to return at shorter and shorter intervals, till she could no 
longer resist it. She felt conviction, like a burglar, steal into her soul. 
For a while helpless and hopeless grief, like a palpable desolation, fell 
upon her heart, withering her strength, her very being seemed crumbling 
away like aruin. But ina little time she began to gather up the frag- 
ments, and by the time she had reached her father’s cottage, she could 
have rendered twenty excellent reasons, why,it was impossible that George 
could have come that night. 

The next night, and for thirty successive nights Alas! poor Minnie ! 
why should I chronicle thy woes!) Why put a window in the broken 
tabernacle of thy heart, the more fully to expose its hallowed rites to the 
rude stare of a scofling world! They are registered in heaven, and, at 
the last great day, when the accusing angel exhibits his calendar of 
offences, assuredly what thou didst then suffer shall be remembered in 
thy favour. 

On the thirty-second evening, as she was going out on her daily errand 
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of disappointment, in passing through the doorway, she could not raise 
her foot high enough to pass the threshold. She tripped and fell. Her 
mother now absolutely retused to suffer her to leave the house. But, at 
her earnest request, she placed her on a chair by the window, and setting 
a small table beside her, on which was a pillow. She was thus enabled to 
indulge the only pleasure which now remained to her—that of watching 
the path for the appearance of him who was far away. 

From that time forward this was her daily occupation ; but, for a mo- 
ment, let us recur to Brackenbury. 

Sir George Brackenbury approached Shingham by the same route by 
which he had visited it on the first occasion, and not by the path leading 
to Beacham Well; and, as at first, when arrived within about two miles, 
he dismissed the chaise, and proceeded on foot. When the cottage, with 
its surrounding scenery, came in sight, he slackened his pace, and made 
a little detour to the left, that he might enjoy the associations which 
every thing he saw awakened in his memory. There stood the cottage 
just as he had lett it—there the little church, the plantation of firs, the 


broad heath. Every thing remained unaltered. He began to ask himself 


—ftor the cool evening air and the exercise of walking had given some- 
thing like vigour to his mind—he began to ask himself, ‘* Why should 
Minnie alone be changed? Surely the work of eight months cannot have 
done very much?” But he did not like to pursue the subject. He was 
now on the very spot on which he had first accosted her, and she began 
to flit before his imagination in all her early loveliness. Her large and 
loving eyes, her clustering hair, her moist and pouting lips, her full and 
rounded form—his fancy began to run riot in the rich feast he was about 
toenjoy. Thus it happened, that when George entered the cottage his 
mind was filled with the image of Minnie, clothed in the richest attributes 
with which an eager lover’s fancy could supply her—and he already felt 


his arms sinking into her soft and yielding form, as it were a pillow of 


down. But he was yet distant by some two or three hundred yards from 
the scene of his imaginary bliss. 

It was a still sabbath evening early in May. Minnie occupied her usual 
seat at the cottage window. But O how changed! Day and night, for 
eight months, the hectic locust had been busy at her heart. The breeze 
that once had wanted power to cool her flushed brow, now chilled her to 
shivering. Wasted and worn, she sat with her elbow on the pillow, which 
lay on a small table beside her, and her cheek resting on her hand. Her 
eyes were fixed upon a tear that had just failen, and lay like a shattered star 
upon the other hand as it rested in her lap. The good curate of Beacham 
We!l sat opposite to her—a Bible wag open before him, and rested on one 
end of Minnie’s pillow. The old shepherd and his wife sat in silent grief on 
either side of the large open chimney. The clergyman was reading aloud. 
Suddenly the startled voice of Minnie was heard exclaiming, with fearful 
rapidity of utterance—“ What's that, mother?—what’s that?” The 
latch of the door was lifted with a sudden and jarring sound behind her. 
In an instant Minnie had started up, and turning round, Brackenbury 
stood before her. With a wild cry of delight she sprang toward him— 
her arms were twisted round his neck ; but just as George expected to 
feel her warm lips press themselves to his, her head fell back, her arms 
relaxed their grasp. 

The chord which gave voice and music to the form of Minnie Grey, 
snapped under the sudden and violent tension to which it had been 
stretched. The clergyman, the aged couple—had the salvation of the 
world depended on their activity, they could not have moved. Bracken- 
bury’s eyes were fixed on the signs-manual of death. There was no mis- 
taking them ; the filmed eye, the dropping jaw—horror was stiffening him 
to stone. Not a limb stirred—his eye did not so much as wink—lip, 
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cheek, and forehead, were alike white, as the dead Minnie’s. He seemed 
a statue, clothed, in mockery, in the apparel of living man. Suddenly his 
features became fvightfully distorted, and in the next instant a tremendous 
convulsion had cashed him to the ground. 

The clergyman was the first to recover himself. Having thrown the 
shepherd’s great coat over the stirless form of Minnie, he raised Brack. 
enbury in his arms, and having satisfied himself that he would recover, 
he placed him ina reclining position against the wall, and directed his 
attention to the piteous old couple. At this moment the door of the cot. 
tage was opened, and the owner of the flocks which the shepherd tended 
entered. He had come, as was his custom once a week, and frequently 


on a Sunday, to inquire after the condition of the sheep. After a brief 


explanation, the clergyman requested him to ride over to Beacham Well, 
and procure a postchaise and some one to perform the necessary duties 
to poor Minnie's corpse. By the time the chaise arrived, Brackenbury 
had recovered from the epileptic shock under which he had fallen. The 
two women whom the farmer had sent in the chaise, remained all night at 
the cottage, and Sir George Brackenbury, accompanied by the clergyman, 
was conveyed to the parsonage. Here he continued to reside for many 
months—ostensibly to watch over the comforts of the shepherd and his 
wife ; but probably his real motive was that he might enjoy the melan- 
choly pleasure of wandering amid the scenes he had so often traversed 
with his lost Minnie. 

At the close of the autumn, having erected a small plain monumental 
tablet over her grave, with the following epitaph: ‘ Veni et amavit— 
abivi, eten! ubi jacet !—G. B.,” and having ensured her parents against 
future want, as far as money could do so, he left the neighbourhood, 
adding one more to the thousand proofs that perfect happiness is incom- 
patible with the conditions of humanity ; and that he who will drain 
the cup of bliss to the very dregs, will always find bitterness at the 
bottom. 
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BALL-ROOM ‘TACTICS. 


Ir is really surprising that in these march- of-intellect times, when 
useful information is offered, propounded, and promulg ated in a thou- 
sand shapes, no one has thought of opening a school for the acquisi- 
tion of a most valuable branch of human knowledge, which, for want 
of a better name, I have denominated as above. Every one knows, 
or ought to know, that a ball-room is a bona fide mart for the dis- 
posal a that valuable commodity, woman—that a knowledge of the 
goods is first acquired there, and that m: ny a bargain is struck after 
the whirling of a waltz, or the trotting of a gi allopade. A ball-room 
is indeed a ‘locality of far higher moment than the country at large is 
apt to imagine. To simple country folks, a ball-room is nothing more 
than a ball- room ; ; and a dance is merely a dance, and so forth. Pre- 
posterous error! ‘To the ball-room three-fourths of the guests repair 
with certain settled views, and plans of operations in their wise noddles. 
The other remaining fourth may be divided into the martyrs and the 
deswuvres. 

The martyrs are those who go, because they cannot help them- 
selves—they must go, and so they go. 

The desewurrés, or idlers, are those who simply go to kill time, 
and because they have nothing else to do. 

Few persons attend a ball-room for the mere sake of passing a few 
hours in social intercourse. 

The motives for giving dancing- partie s are the following :— 

1. Parties are given for the sake of vanity and ostentation, should 
no other more imperative interest counsel such a course. 

The dancing-party world may be divided into the party-givers and 
the party-goers ; both are influenced by much the same motives, in- 
terest and vanity. 

We subjoin a correct list of both classes. 


Party-qivers. 


1. A mother with one, two, three, four, &c. daughters to settle. 
The dancing bolus is more or less strong in proportion to the number 
of disposable damsels. 

2. A lady gives a dancing-party to exhibit her splendid apartments 
to her acquaintance, to dazzle the eyes with her plate, and to show 
her taste and liberality in the general arrangements of music, wines, 
= supper. 

A lady gives a di ancing-party, because her friend, or her neigh- 
Re: or her ene my, gave one some days before ; and of course she 
has no notion of being less than the said friend, or ene my, or neigh- 
bour. Indeed, we see no reason why Mrs. Smith should not give a 
party as well as Mr. Jones, or Mrs. Brown as well as Mrs. Green. 


Pa rty-goers. 
1. Mammas and chaperons, who have daughters, or nieces, and 
protegées, to settle. 
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2. A fashionable lady to display her diamonds, and excite a world 
of envy and spite. , 


3. A would-be fashionable lady to get on in her profession. 

4. Ladies and gentlemen of capacious appetites, and most inordi- 
nate demolishers of lobsters, salad, sandwiches, jellies—and uncon- 
querable takers of ices—insatiate swallowers of tea and coffee—incor- 


rigible bibblers of champagne, hock, and moselle—ardent admirers of 


pastry, fruits, and preserves. All these may be classed in the general 
denomination of crammers and swallows. 

5. Young ladies go to parties to catch a good husband. 

6. Some gentlemen go to procure a desirable wife. 

Nota Bene. Now, reader, pray do not fall into a strange mistake 
with regard to the words good and desirable, which, for obvious rea- 
sons, we have written in italics. In the bad/-room vocabulary, a good 
husband does not mean a man, whose sterling worth of character is 
calculated to insure the happiness of a woman; but one whose 
worldly advantages may procure the said woman a greater proportion 
of luxuries, and mere sensual enjoyments. In the same manner, a 
desirable wife, does not mean a well-educated, strictly-virtuous, and 
amiable female; but simply a fortune, or the medium for obtaining 
one. ‘This once established, we may define the number of good hus- 
bands, and desirable wives, in the following manner : 

A title is always a good husband—an earl is a most excellent 
husband—a marquis is really an unexceptionable husband ; but a 
duke, a duke is a perfect one—the very completion of the word hus- 
band. For example, take a duke with seventy years to his back, and 
seventy more trifling imperfections, such as damaged constitution, 
general bad health, gout, asthma, &c. &c. Don't you think he would 
make a good husband? No. Well, then, go and ask a mamma with 
a portionless daughter, and if that don’t convince you, ask the young 
lady herself, provided she be not under eighteen or above twenty- 
eight. ‘These ten years are material for the solution of the question, 
and simply because the education of the young lady, however well 
appointed, cannot be so well finished before eighteen, as to bring her 
reasoning faculties into full play, and enable her to keep her feel- 
ings, if she has any, under proper behaviour. If she be above twenty- 
eight, why then she no longer expects to catch a duke of seventy. 
Her expectations are then lowered to a younger man with lesser 
greatness. It is generally observed, that dukes and other titles of 
seventy, prefer eighteen to twenty-eight or thirty. Why or where- 
fore I cannot tell; but experience shows it is so. Probably there is 
some hidden virtue in eighteen that enables females to be better nurses 
at that age than at thirty. But let us resume. 

7. A woman goes to a dancing-party to purchase a husband, and a 
man to buy a wite. ; 

This transaction is the most simple of all the various and very in- 
tricate affairs carried on in the ball-room. There is no humbug, no 
deception, no nonsense in this operation. A formidable scarecrow— 
a monster—a bore—a fool, walks coolly into the ball-room in all the 
consciousness and pride of wealth, and casts his eye around, till at 
length the said supercilious, and probably gooseberry eye, falls with 
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an inexplicable expression on some hapless specimen of the feminine 
gender. Supposing the monster, say Sir Rupee Yellowman, the rich 
nabob—his age sixty-five—his fortune twice as many thousand 
pounds—his personal appearance hideous—his personal accomplish- 
ments great powers of prosing—a nasal voice, and an inveterate 
cough. Well, then, Sir Rupee Yellowman directs his shufling, 
shambling, sliding, palsied course, to the mamma of the favoured 
beauty. Now it so happens that the mamma, whose name is Mrs. 
Tomkins Clifford, or Mrs. de Courey Smith—( commend me always to 
that friendly partnership of aristocratical and plebeian cognomens )— 
it so happens, I repeat, that the said mamma has been watching with 
a most active eye, the eyes belonging to the venerable nabob. This 
watch has been kept up for the last half hour with extraordinary assi- 
duity. There was a moment when a most insidious glance from the 
laughing eyes of Miss Caroline Stapletontord—a glance most signifi- 
cantly directed towards the man of India—came to derange the equa- 
nimity of temper, and cloud the rising hopes of the provident Mrs. 
Tomkins Clifford. “ For,” said she to herself, * that Miss Caroline 
Stapletonford is a most forward hussy; it is really shameful how she 
courts the men.” But no, the fears of the provident and censorious 
mamma were soon dispelled: the glance of the forward hussy fell 
harmless on the venerable nabob. One moment more, and the inte- 
resting Sir Rupee stands close by Miss ‘Tomkins Clifford. ‘The mo- 
ther summons up one of her very best, most conciliatory, and most 
approving smiles: the daughter /ooks bewitchingly modest, and 
pretty, and well-behaved. Sir Rupee is pleased, very much pleased— 
he is going to speak. The mother is all ears and eyes, and the 
daughter is already thinking of the blushes she is to spend on the 
occasion. The amiable nabob is going to speak; but, lot how  pro- 
voking ! a fit of coughing claims most unwarrantable precedence, and 
then the two ladies are treated to the interesting sound for the space 
of five minutes. Well, in the expectation that the nabob, when he 
has done coughing, will begin to speak, mother and daughter wait. 
At last, the interesting man of India thinks he may venture to begin. 
He begins somewhat in this way, “1 believe | had the pleasure of 
being introduced to you, ma’am, at Lady Cringingall’s party last week.” 

“ Yes, Sir Rupee, we felt the honour of such an introduction.” 

A most benignant, encouraging, and expansive smile. 

“ Mrs. Mrs. 

“ Mrs. Tomkins Clifford.” 

“ Exactly—Mrs. Tomkins Clifford,” returned the baronet; most 
conveniently recollecting a name which he had never heard before in 
all his life. 

A pause. 

There was nothing particularly interesting or profound in the words 
of the nabob, yet the lady to whom they were addressed, welcomed 
them as if they had been the outpourings of an oracle. The con- 
Versation was now likely to be fairly established, when ‘Tom Ramble 
was seen making his way (by dint of elbowing, and pushing, and 
sliding sideways amidst the crowd) towards the charming Miss Tom- 
kins Clifford. This was no doubt with the intention of asking her 
March 1834.—vow. 1X.—-NU. XVXV. ¥ 
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hand for the next quadrille. The active mother perceived with 
horror the intended attack; with the skill of an old tactician, and be- 
fore poor Tom had time to put forth the usual, “ Miss, may I have 
the pleasure?” &c. the mother took the answer upon herself ere the 
question had arrived at its proper termination. 

« Miss Clifford, may I have the pleasure 

“ Nancy, my dear, you must not fatigue yourself—you know you 
are asked out for every day in the week—you look shockingly feeble 
to-night, child.” 

There was a withering look shot from the very expressive eyes of 
Mrs. Tomkins Clifford, which clearly demonstrated to Mr. Tom 
Ramble that he was quite de trop; and that his talkatory accomplish- 
ments were not to figure away that night in amiable conjunction with 
the tom-tit hopping of the gentle Nancy. ‘Tom was no fool: he saw 
the venerable form of Sir Rupee Yellowman standing close by, and 
the riddle was explained; for be it known to the reader, that Tom 
Ramble was not precisely what can be called a bad future husband. He 
had uncles and aunts who possessed considerable property ; and Tom, if 
not rich in actual wealth, was at least rich in expectation. Now, it is 
well known, that expectations rank next to positive fortune in the 
formation of what is called a good husband; therefore, Mrs. ‘Tomkins 
Clifford, in the absence of a positive fortune, had condescendingly 
allowed her fair daughter to carry on a tolerable flirtation with Tom, 
of course merely en attendant mieux. But from the moment that so 
large a fish as Sir Rupee was likely to come to net, surely Tom’s good 
sense would suggest the impropriety of his claiming further acquaint- 
ance with the young lady angler, than one of a purely and strictly 
polite nature; and be it here properly understood, that Mrs Tomkins 
Clifford had a horror of flirtations merely for flirting’s sake. She tole- 
rated, and even encouraged, these pastimes, then, only as they might 
be conducive to more grave and important terminations. 

To cut the matter short, the train was very scientifically laid by 
the mother; and, as the daughter was rather a good pupil both by 
nature and education, in process of time Sir Rupee Yellowman was 
linked in holy bonds of matrimony to Miss Tomkins Clifford. Every 
one exclaimed that Miss Tomkins Clifford had made an excellent 
match. 

But Mrs. Stapletonford declared, with a prolonged sneer, that it 
was a shameful transaction—that the old curmudgeon of a nabob had 
regularly purchased a young girl, and so forth. This might be true; 
but the proverb says, that two ofa trade, &c. Mrs. Stapletontord had a 
dear Caroline to dispose of. Sir Rupee had, in the first instance, stopt 
at her stall in the grand bazaar.* Probably, on a closer examination of 
the goods, the nabob might have thought that the dear Caroline would 
indeed be an extremely dear commodity at any price, and so he 
passed on to another shop. But Caroline was not to be sneezed at 
neither. She had only been out three seasons, and surely the goods 
could not have suffered much damage in that short period. However, 





* Of course, this is mere metaphor. Bazaar stands for ball-room. Stall, for 
the place, be it sopha or fautewil, where the article is displayed. 
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Sir Rupee thought otherwise, and he certainly had a right to please 
himself for his money. 

William Cashbag, Esq. was meant by nature to be a good husband, 
and therefore, although the said William had been a plain Billy in the 
commencement of his career, which career was in princimo that of a 
shoe-black, he still contrived to make a fortune, and consequently 
fitted himself for becoming a good husband. This Cashbag, one of the 
most disagreeable specimens of vulgarity, pushed his way into society, 
and became a very desirable object for speculating mammas and 
daughters. 

Young Trotter also, a raw boy just let loose from the bogs of 
Allan, was intended likewise for a good husband: he was a complete 
noodle, but then his ancestors, in the prudent anticipation that he 
would be a noodle, had taken special care to leave him a splendid 
fortune, to provide against contingencies. Now this judicious fore- 
sight in the kind parents of young Trotter was of immense advan- 
tage, as it more than counterbalanced the oversight of the said pa- 
rents, in allowing their darling boy’s skull to be totally unprovided with 
ideas. And here I may be allowed a slight digression. People have 
strange notions on the value of ideas—a large stock of such commo- 
dity is only apt to hamper the possessor in his journey through life: 
it is very much like a traveller incumbering himself with a great 
quantity of luggage. <A strictly philosophical and well-organized 
mind will reduce the number of ideas to only two—the first, to take 
‘are of oneself; and the second, to watch one’s neighbours. 

Young Trotter lounged into the ball-room, with that easy assu- 
rance and collected nonchalance which the possession of five thousand 
a year is so apt to bestow on a man, especially if he is Aappily (as it 
was in the present instance) unshackled with the idea-incumbrances. 
There certainly is nothing like a skull with plenty of room. We 
often hear of a man—“ O! he possesses a clear head.” Now what 
else is meant by a clear head but an empty one? A head crammed 
full of ideas is like a room thronged with furniture, you cannot make 
your way without stumbling or creating some confusion. Young 
Trotter, as we have said, lounged about the ball-room, and he was 
allowed a tolerably wide range of flirtations ; and it was really edifying 
to behold the thousand and one acts of kindness, and politeness, and 
friendship, and so forth, exhibited on such occasions by mammas and 
their well-tutored daughters. Happy Trotter! if he chose he might 
engross a young lady for a whole night, dance, talk, smile, simper, 
walk, go down stairs, come up stairs, go down again, and come up 
again. Happy Trotter! he was smiled upon, looked upon, languished 
upon, hung upon, declined upon, sighed upon, &c. &c. by most 
amiable and fascinating young girls, all full of kindness, and good 
breeding, and beauty, and manner, and—and—a rage to get a 
husband. 

But then see the advantages of being without marriage portions ! 
Girls without marriage portions are indisputably the most amiable. 
Next in the scale are those who having little, long to make that little 
more, by a matrimonial transaction. But your girls of fortune— 
your heiresses—they are really most unamiable and provoking crea- 
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tures. Bless me, what Aauteur! what airs and graces! they posi- ' 
tively transfix a presumptuous man with the lightning of their 
glances, should he, luckless wight! dare to approach their most awful 
and self-important ladyships, without the usual requisites of titles, 
parchments, and rent-rolls. i ; oe 

But we must postpone the continuation of this highly momentous 
subject to a future number. The subject is indeed one of an interest 
too great to society at large, not to demand careful and mature 
attention. 
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| BRING ME ROSES! 





Welsh Air— Arhyd Y nos. 


Bring me roses, I will weave them, 
Le don de l’Amour! 
Ere the dews of heaven leave them, 


Le don de l’Amour! 
Love's own blushes glow around them, 





Breathing odours all surround them, 
See! in sportive wreath I’ve bound them, 
Le don de l’ Amour! 


Take, O take some winged fairy 
Le don de l’Amour! 
And bind round the brow of Mary, 
Le don de l’Amour! 
From her lips, sweet beds of pleasure, | 





| Bring me words of golden measure, 
a Tell, ah! tell me, she will treasure 
Le don de l’Amour! 





i Ah! they fall—my cherish’d roses ! 
Le don de Amour ! 
Leaf by leaf on earth reposes 
Le don de Amour ! 
So the hopes of love deceive us, 
So our wreathed blessings leave us, 
Given but the more to grieve us, 
Le don de Amour ! 
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A WORD OR TWO ON IRELAND. 


Informes hiemes reducit 
Jupiter ; idem. 
Summovet: non si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit. 


Wuitst the present state of Ireland has been a most fertile field for 


the eloquence of the statesman, it has afforded us a_ practical proot 


that our doctors of political economy have greatly surpassed our 
M.D.’s in the conflicting variety of remedies that are proposed for 
the unfortunate patient. Whilst one is strongly convinced that the 
salvation of that unfortunate country is only to be effected by the 
extirpation of the priesthood, another firmly contends that the only 
practical plan would be to ship off these unfortunate priests and land 
them at the expense of government at the coast of New Guinea, or 
the Sandwich Islands. Whilst one confidently asserts that poor laws 
and a property tax are the only remedies for the hydra-headed 
monster of Irish wretchedness, another advances the merciful and 
luminous idea in a British senate, of immersing the whole of the 
emerald isle for twenty-hours in the peaceful bosom of the Atlantic 
ocean. This last, to say the least of it, is a very startling proposition. 
The very thought of such a ducking absolutely gives one the ague, 
and is sufficient to freeze the current of youth within us. From the 
long and gloomy catalogue of the causes of Irish misery, may it be 


allowed me to detach one from the list, and, through the medium of 


your valuable magazine, to expose it before the gaze of public opi- 
nion? There has been no set of men who have done more to arrest 
the progress of civilization, or have thrown more obstacles in the path 
of that mighty stream of moral and physical improvement, than that 
class called (par excellence) the Dublin saints. It is indeed a most 
humiliating picture of human frailty, to find a set of religious mono- 
polists, whose horizon of virtue extends not beyond the limits of the 
tea-table, exclude from the pale of salvation all those who do not ap- 
proach their standard of perfection, and are not included within the 
limited circle of these bigoted exclusives, who deal damnation by the 
wholesale to the countless millions of human beings upon whom the 
light of revelation never dawned, hurling the past, the present, and 
the future generations into the fathomless abyss of universal con- 
demnation. It is melancholy to find these creatures quarrelling about 
such particles as “she” and “it,” and a few other Lilliputian diffe- 
rences of the translation of the same book, when the welfare of mil- 
lions is at stake; and it is almost ludicrous to watch them throwing 
every possible impediment in the path of that stream which they 
cannot arrest, but which they may discolour. The Protestant religion, 
which might have been rendered indigenous to the soil of Ireland, 
has been and now is an exotic—and why ? for these simple reasons:— 
It was planted by confiscation, it was watered with human blood ; and 
having received an imperfect growth from Protestant ascendancy, it 
is now fenced round by thirty thousand British bayonets to preserve 
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it from absolute annihilation. On the other hand, in England, Pro- 
testantism has taken root in the natural soil, and has become a hardy 
and flourishing tree, the branches of which may vary in shape and 
colour, but they all derive the sap of their existence from the same 
parent stem. ‘To drop metaphor, the wholesome state of society in 
England, and a certain degree of solid sense diffused amid the mass 
of the people prior to the reformation, rendered a great religious 
change not only practicable there, but desirable, and eventually suc- 
cessful. Look to Ireland, and the picture is reversed, and the mass 
of the Irish nation has never been civilized ; society there is, compara- 
tively speaking, a rude and uncultivated chaos. It is from Catholic 
emancipation that every true Irishman should date the regeneration 
of his country: fortunate had it been for both countries that the reli- 
gious impost, which still subsists, had been then extinguished ; it 
would have doubly enhanced the value of the boon, it would have 
struck an earlier blow at the dominion of papistry, innocent lives 
would have been spared, the angel of jndustry might have supplanted 
the demon of revenge, the country would have been morally and phy- 
sically improved, and the British legislature exalted in the gaze of 
the civilized world. In the attributes of mercy and foresight, a 
coercion bill would not then have been necessary to bind the wretch 
who has now been tortured into delirium by a wretched system of 
mincing policy. However, let them not despair. Dark and gloomy 
indeed must be that landscape which is never gladdened by the God 
of Day. 
“ And the same ray which lights the princely hall, 
Will find a passage through the dungeon’s wall.” 


Yes, the same gigantic spirit of reform which has lately renovated 
Europe, scourged the despot, and scared superstition from her hiding 
places, has likewise proclaimed to the wretched peasantry of Ireland, 
general and national education, and pronounced the irrevocable doom 
of priesthood’s dominion. Not to the proud ramparts of some besieged 
city is the sap laid by the miner a surer instrument of ruin and deso- 
lation, than the great moral power of education skilfully directed 
against the mouldering towers of papistry. That the distinction of 
Catholic and Protestant will long exist, is a fact as certain as that it 
will eventually be eradicated altogether. It cannot be too often 
repeated, though experience has rendered it a universal truism, that 
great improvements, both in the moral and physical world, are only 
to be effected by gradual means. The two religions in Ireland have 
now been forced into one common medium, yet many years must 
elapse before they lose the peculiar bigoted qualities of either. Like 
those two rivers in the western world, which, when forced by -the 
hand of nature into the same channel, flow on for a great distance 
in perfectly distinct streams, as if scorning to mingle at once, those 
waters that had met with the fury of combatants, until softened, and, 
as it were, reconciled by time and distance, they gradually become 
blended together, and at length flow on in one mighty stream, deep, 
powerful, and united. 

SATIS. 
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FORTUNE’S FROLICS.! 


Wiru these words he concluded, and we hastened to thank him, and 
to toast a speedy sale to his life, which done, he called on his next 
neighbour to confess. And the gentleman, whom we had rightly con- 
jectured to be a clergyman, now took up the word, and gave his his- 
tory as follows. 


THE CHURCH, 


“ My profession, gentlemen, is the church, of which I have been a 
ministerial member now fifteen years, during which time I have en- 
deavoured, as much as possible, to enlarge my sphere of usefulness, 
and to fulfil the sacred duties of my calling, to the extent of my 
ability. Fourteen of these fifteen years, gentlemen, I passed as a 
curate, at an annual stipend of 50, in a remote corner of the princi- 
pality—not unhappy, nor discontented, though lacking many comforts 
my health required, and former habits had accustomed me to—some 
miles from any person with whom I could hold any conversation, and, 
at times in winter, shut up for days, or longer, among the hills, by the 
snow drifts, which choked the roads, and having full nine miles to 
walk every Sabbath-day, in all weathers, to officiate, and of course the 
same distance to return; and perhaps this would have continued to 
the end of my days, but for an unforeseen occurrence, to which I am 
indebted for my present prosperity. Abut this time last year my 
diocesan was on a visit to a nobleman, whose residence was about 
twenty miles from my cure, and I thought it my duty to wait upon 
his lordship, and tender him my respects. When I was introduced, his 
lordship was seated in the library, near a large bow-window, which 
opened on to the lawn. He desired me to be seated, and proceeded 
to question me closely as to the moral and religious state of my flock ; 
on which head I gave his lordship all the information I possessed. 
As I was about leaving, I perceived an uncommonly large spider, 
which had entered the window from the garden, disporting himself on 
the crown of his lordship’s wig. I was half inclined at first to remove 
it myself, but I was deterred by a feeling of the infinite distance of my 
situation from his lordship’s, and the risk I ran of being deemed in- 
trusively officious. I therefore quietly mentioned to him, that there 
was a large spider on his head, not knowing that his lordship had a 
most invincible and nervous antipathy to those creatures, amounting 
to a perfect horror of them. Immediately on hearing the intimation, 
his lordship turned as pale as lawn—rose from his seat—sat down 
again, and almost fainted with terror, while he could only articulate a 
brief entreaty for some one to remove it. 

‘ His lordship’s son, an officer of dragoons, who was seated on @ 
sofa at the other end of the room, on hearing his father’s exclamation, 
rose, inquired hastily the cause, and seeing the spider, which he 


' Continued from p. 183. 
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dreaded nearly as much as his father, ran for the tongs ; his lordship 
in the mean time was almost dropping from his chair, when I stepped 
forward, seized the terrible cause of this dismay, and transported him 
to the first shrubbery. On my return, his lordship thanked me very 
heartily, told me he was ashamed of his weakness, but that it was one 
he found it impossible to overcome ; and having made a memorandum 
of my name, &c. again thanked me, and I withdrew. The rest is 
briefly told—six months ago I became vicar of ————, and in the 
enjoyment of it I have a perpetual lesson of humility in my mind, 
knowing as I do, that I owe my vicarage to so despised and disgust- 
ing a thing as a spider.” 


THE LIFE AND PROGRESS OF A SCOTCH LITTERATEUR, 


* Ye'll doubtless be aware, gentlemen, by this time, that Iam a 
native of Scotland. I was born near to Aberdeen, a gay bit to the 
north ; my faither was a merchant, and travelled the country.” “ Ah,” 
said the gentleman in the corner, interrupting him, “ what we call a 
pedlar here.” “ Weel,” continued the narrator, “I believe ye are no 
just that wrong, but ye are talking in England, an’ my faither lived in 
Scotland, an’ in Scotland, sir, he wasamerchant.” ‘“ No offence, sir, I 
hope,” said the little dapper gentleman. “QO nane, sir, nane ; doubtless 
ye know, sir, weel what a pedlar is, I wud not hae doubted your 
knowledge on that head, if ye had spared your trouble. Weel, gen- 
tlemen, so much for my faither; my mither was a douce weel-fared 
woman, and certes she was no’ a pedlar, but come o’ gentle kin. Her 
grandfaither was laird o’ the lands o’ Micklerigan, her faither was a 
lieutenant in the prince’s horse, and fell in forty-five—a gentleman's 
death. My early years were spent wi’ her in aiding, as far as my 
little ability went, about a bit farm she had taken to turn a penny, by 
the while my faither, honest man, minded his own employ ; but the 
calling was no just to my mind, for I had an inkling from my young- 
est time after letters, and so seeing that Providence had willed me 
for other things, she fued me o’ her service, and sent me to the gram- 
mar-school ; where I remained four years, driving Latin into me, and 
meanwhiles attaining other useful knowledge, such as penmanship, 
arithmetic, an’ the like, in other quarters, after which I was entered 
at King’s College, and then, after the proper and needful courses, took 
my degree of doctor of laws without discredit to my kin or the col- 
lege. About this time it pleased God to call my honoured mither, 
greatly to my sorrow, for she was my staff, an’ scrip, my prop, an’ 
my guide; an’ my faither having contracted sorry habits in his jour- 
neyings, fell into the slough o’ profligacy, and was drowned in a small 
burn as he returned one night, drunk, I fear, from a mason lodge. 

“I was now alone i’ the world, but I was no ways discomforted or 
cast down, although I carried i’ my head all I possessed, excepting 
the garments on my person, an’ a strong faith i’ the goodness of divine 
providence i’ my heart; an’ many a day since has that faith stood me 
instead of food, an’ raiment, an’ house, an’ home, an’ now it has given | 
me all these. Seeing now that I must look to myself for all, I turned 
me around, and by great good luck, or raither I would Say, through 
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the favour of all goodness, I obtained a situation as tutor to a poor 
crippled boy, the son of an inhabitant o’ the town o’ Peterhead, and 
whose infirmities forbade his attendance at a public school. Here I 
was weel to do, for I had ten pounds a year, an’ a change of claithes, 
forbye my board an’ lodging, an’ was much respected for my attention 
to my pupil, an’ the advances that he made; an’ I had held my post 
three years, when my eyes began too closely to follow the motions of 
a sister o’ the lad, a fair an’ sprightly lass as ever stepped on heather ; 
an’ shortly I discovered, (for young men seldom tarry long in making 
such like discoveries, ) that 1 had found favour in her sight—in short, 
we had gone the length o’ breaking siller between us, when our affec- 
tions came to the knowledge o’ the old people, an’ her faither, who 
was a proud man an’ a baillie, sent her away to a relation in Forfar 
without a word ; an’ next day calling me into his counting-house, he 
paid me my earnings that were due, an’ a guinea over for my attention, 
and then commenced a long harangue to me about the heinousness of 
inveigling the hearts o’ the young and artless, an’ the duty o’ self 
denial, an’ so on, until I began to think mysel’ that I had acted a 
black way, although God knows, I was the sufferer, and had done as I 
did without guile or forethought; an’ so at last I promised him to 
renounce his daughter, an’ seek my bread in London. On which he 
shook me by the hand, told me I should have a free passage by a 
sloop o’ his about to sail, an’ in the evening, to make good his word, 
an’ sure 0’ mine, took me aboard o’ her, and saw me clean under 
weigh. 

“It was a heavy voyage to me, for my heart was full; and as we 
made a kind o’ coasting trip, calling at Leith, an’ Berwick, an’ New- 
castle, carrying alternately stones, whale oil, salmon, and coals, it was 
six-an’-twenty days from our leaving Peterhead, afore we saw the 
Tower o' London. On our arrival, the captain, a very worthy, pious 
man, procured me a lodging by St. Catharine's, i’ the house o’ a lone, 
but serious widow woman, and recommended me to set up an aca- 
demy, promising me his influence i’ that way amang his acquaintance. 
So, gentlemen, I took the advice, an’ was no’ long afore I had hired a 
large room over a stable, and having purchased two desks, four forms, 
an’ a press bedstead, 1 caused a board, intimating my name an’ pro- 
fession, to be nailed outside, and began my career. I had been told 
by my friends, the widow and the captain, that I must walk before I 
could run, an’ so I took my scholars at nine-pence per week for the 
lower classes, and a shilling for those who learned Greek an’ algebra ; 
an’ truth to say, I did weel, an’ there are bright men now living who 
conned their books i’ my loft; in fact, so weel I succeeded, that at 
the end o’ five years I found I had laid by as much as thirty-five 
pounds, an’ had acquired a drawer of good linen, various claithes, and 
numerous volumes o’ the classics. However, about the middle o’ my 
saxth year, 1 was sorely visited. There was a lad wi me, a sharp 
callant, but self-willed, and over-indulged by a weak, passionate 
woman, his mother. This lad, on his return from school, took ill o’ the 
measles, and died in a few days—the work o’ God, gentlemen; but 
not so said this vain and wilfu’ woman: ye would hae thought to 
have heard her, that I had murdered her son. No sooner had the 
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breath left his body, than she ranged the neighbourhood, making it 
appear that it was all through frequenting my tuition that the child 
had died; an’ would ye credit it, sirs, though it was not even at- 
tempted to be proved that he had contracted the disease from a pupil 
o’ mine, this woman’s ravings so worked on people, that every mither 
feared her child would be the next, an’ my school fell off, till it 
dwindled in sax weeks to ane single nine-penny scholar, who had been 
receiving my instruction three years without returning the quid pro 
quo. This was a sair blow to me, the more for that it came of in- 
justice; but I struggled on, and taught this boy four months longer, 
till my little savings were nearly exhausted, an’ I was fain to give 
over my efforts the while I yet had a little left, to be a stay to me 
until I could find some other employ. 

“] was now two-an’-thirty years o’ age, an’ nothing advanced on 
my road to independence, or even a lasting establishment in life, and 
the woefu’ thought could no but bear doon upo’ my heart; but I was 
comforted in knowing, that at least I could look into that heart with- 
out a blush; an’ as oftimes I bethought me o’ that, I gave thanks to 
God for his mercies, an’ ate my crust in content. 

* After much toil and search, and many fastings, an’ a short servi- 
tude in an attorney's office, which my conscience compelled me to 
put a speedy end to, I was fortunate enough to be taken into the 
service o' a learned man o’ great wealth, an antiquary an’ a Scotch- 
man, who was then in want of a person skilled in the languages of 
antiquity, to search for authorities and collate for him, as he had 
undertaken a most laborious and erudite work, the object of which 
was to prove that the mysterious black broth o’ Sparta was a haggis. 
This was an occupation to my mind, an’ I busied mysel’ i’ my patron’s 
cause wi zeal, an’ the result of our joint labours was, that if he was 
unable distinctly to prove his position, he at least refuted the asser- 
tion of an English opponent, that it was a-la-mode-beef. This sub- 
ject, which had ta’en us two years, disposed of, my employer sate 
about the examination of a large collection of Pompeii manuscripts, 
codices rescripti an’ Egyptian Papyri; the former he had received 
from a sort 0’ trading parson, (not that I would speak irreverently 0 
the Episcopalian church,) who resided in Italy, because the king's 
writs did not run there, an’ who had received in return for them the 
king's image, some hundred times multiplied, to keep his loyalty alive 
in his exile; an’ the latter had been transmitted to him by a Jew at 
Leghorn, who professed to have a brother a rabbi, or a renegade, at 
Cairo. The worthy gentleman determined to begin with the Pompeii 
manuscripts, an’ was delighted at the prospect which his fancy held 
forth to him of the treasures they might reveal; perhaps the lost 
books of Aristotle—perhaps the sketched conclusion of the A®neid. 
On the morning of the appointed day, the treasures wrested from the 
grasp of destruction were brought once again into light; a series of 
instruments invented, and specially made by an eminent mechanist, 
for the purpose of unrolling safely these precious documents, and a 
collection of chemical applications, in like manner obtained from an 
operative chemist of great scientific attainments, were paraded on 
two large tables i’ the gudeman’s library, while a third was occupied 
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by the manuscripts themselves. This was the first seection of our 
labours, and that ended, my employer retired to his lunch. While he 
was gane | betook me to examine a few o’ the skins; when, judge o’ 
my surprise, to find them, on a close scrutiny with strong glasses, to 
be naething more than old common law rolls of pleadings in Westmin- 
ster French, spoilt in copying, or never carried in; an’ the which, 
after being dragged from the waste drawer in some old standing at- 
torney’s office, had been most carefully roasted into their present curl 
and illegibility—a deceit which my short practice in the law enabled 
me to detect. 

“ Fairly stupid wi’ astonishment at man’s egregious and stalworth 
villainy, 1 sought in all haste my worthy patron, and detailed to him 
the discovery ; but O the wickedness of man is great, but the folly of 
man is greater. The poor duped man, when he should have thanked 
me for the tidings, or at least for my zeal, reviled me as though I had 
robbed a minister at the table o’ his communion plate. I humbly 
craved forgiveness for my boldness; an’ what think ye, sirs, was his 
answer—just this: ‘ There is no offence given,’ he said; ‘ but as it 
would reflect discredit on my researches, to have it known that I had 
in my employ a person who could err so grossly, so ridiculously, | 
will at once discharge the balance due to you, and dispense with 
your future services. An’ so did he, gentlemen, an’ next day got an 
Irishman i’ my stead, who swore at first sight that the manuscripts 
were genuine, an’, I believe i’ my conscience, helped him to another 
batch shortly after. 

“ And now, seeing that I was once again my own master, | be- 
thought me that it was a fitting opportunity to set about finally esta- 
blishing mysel’ in life; an’ holding that view, I cast about for some 
friendly chance. At length I lit upon an old college friend, who was 
living in great prosperity, an’ fattening on the favour o' the warld. 
‘An’ hoo is it, Alick, lad,’ I said, ‘ that I see you so weel to do? 
not but that I'm right glaid o’t, an’ know you deserve it, but see hoo I 
have fared.’ ‘ Troth,’ said Alick, ‘ ye have just acted like a fule frae 
beginning till ending. Wha ever heard of a literary man seeking 
counsel anent his pursuits at the hands o’ a sea-skippie, an’ than what 
for deevil possest ye to tak scholars at nine-pence a week? Now,’ says 
he, ‘I'll tell ye a secret; if ye would succeed in London, ye mun mak 
the folks stare; an’ ye had chairged three guineas a quarter, ye’d hae 
made a fortune.’ * But, Alick,’ said I, ‘it wud hae been doonright 
robbery.’ ‘ Nae matter,’ he replied, ‘ somebody else wud hae robbed 
ye in return; naebody in London finds fault aboot sich trifles.’ Weel, 
I thought this was vary light morality, an’ maist unlike to all his gude 
mither had taught him; but Alick was a gentleman now, an’ butter- 
flies cannot crawl, though caterpillars do. So aifter some more talk, I 
told him I was seeking some employ, an’ asked him if he could help 
me to it. * Ay certes,’ said Alick, ‘ ye may write an article for our 
Review.’ ‘ An’ what subject would you hae me write on?’ ‘ Just 
what you please,’ said Alick; ‘ or, now that I think o’t, ye were ay 
greatly given to the study and comparison o’ languages, could ye not 
write us an essay on the primitive tongue?’ ‘ That wud be a’thegither 
oer daring in such a tyro,’ I replied. ‘ Hear me again,’ said Alick ; 
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‘ye mun dar’ all, an’ mak the folk stare, an’ ye'd do any good in Lon- 
don, mind that: an’ write ye the article, an’ I'll see ye weel paid.’ 
Weel, sirs, this was vary encouraging, so | began an’ ransacked my 
head, an’ my books, an’ the library o’ the Breetish Museum, an’ | had 
wasted some weeks in this way, when I saw that I need dare all in- 
deed, to undertake such a task ; an’ that I was likely, of a truth, to 
mak the folk stare if 1 published my lucubrations. ‘Talk of an article 
in a magazine, on the identity of the primitive tongue, why the vary 
introduction wud hae needed a folio. I must hae contended wi’ Ge- 
ropius Becanus, that it was not Dutch; wi’ Colonel Vallancey, that 
it was not Irish; with Dr. Owen, that it was not Welch; an’ wi’ an 
host of others of all nations, who had advanced respectively the celes- 
tial origin of their mither tongues ; besides advocates beyond number, 
who have espoused, in the same discussion, the cause of the Arabic, 
Armenian, Persian, Ethiopian, Coptic, Syriac, Otaheitan, and Chi- 
nese. Heaven defend me! no wonder I declined the task. However, 
the result o’ my short labours was a strong inward conviction, that 
the same language was spoken in Perthshire, that Paradise had heard 
whispered in its groves. 

“1 now procured an introduction to a great publisher, and went to 
his levee, fully prepared to undertake any thing excepting an essay 
on the primitive tongue; but I had not then thought or heard of a 
‘novel in high life; and I was confounded when my Mecenas recom- 
mended me a trial in that line; but I dared not risk any objections, 
seeing my bread was at stake, so 1 made my obeisance and took my 
departure. In the street I met my friend Alick, and told him of my 
predicament in fear and trembling. ‘Hout, hout awa!’ said Alick, 
‘Ill just send you a friend or two of mine to-morrow who'll do all 
needful for ye. And accordingly the next day I was waited on in 
my attic seclusion by a stout well-dressed man, who told me he was 
Lord A.’s butler, and that he called by desire of my friend Alick, to 
furnish me with déjeunes, dinners, and suppers. I had breakfasted 
that morning on half a pint of milk and water, and a halfpenny stale 
roll, and I felt my friend’s goodness and Lord A.’s kindness most 
sensibly ; but I was sadly mortified when the gentleman gave me to 
understand that it was not the physical material he came to supply me 
with, but the unsubstantial enumeration and order of dishes and 
courses, with proper directions for the silver fork exercise, and instruc- 
tions how to make a point on the subject of souping twice, eating 
cheese, or drinking port; showing also what dishes were solids and 
what fluids, with more such like information. Having given me this 
information, the gentleman tendered me three half sheets of post 
paper, daubed over in a villainous hand, assuring me at the same time 
that they were the very latest inventions ; and, although he only asked 
me half a guinea for them, on account of my being a friend of his par- 
ticular friend, he was robbing himself in taking less than a guinea. | 
would fain have declined the purchase in toto, but I had been assured 
it would be impossible for me to produce a novel of high life without 
such assistance ; and having also heard that the person recommended 
to me had prepared some of the maist admired dinners that had 
issued from the press, | was necessitated to give the fellow five 
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shillings out o’ my scanty stock, a sum at which he declared his infor- 
mation was given away. A lady’s maid next, for a further consider- 
ation, initiated me into the mysteries of furbelows an’ flounces, an’ 
aigrets, an’ souvenirs, an’ regrets, furnished a drawing-room, and a 
boudoir for me, intimated the existence of tinted paper and perfumed 
wax, an’ commenced two intrigues wi’ my hero. A valet did the rest 
i’ the way o’ cabs, coats, women, hells, races, uniforms, yachts, Long's, 
Melton Moubray, and Paris; an’ I had completed my book by the aid 
o’ these mercenaries in less than a month. 

“ As soon as I had finished fairly transcribing the work, I hurried 
off with it big with expectation, an’ wi’ my mind well determined 
not to accept less than twenty pounds for it. The publisher received 
me graciously, desired me to leave the manuscript, and promised me 
I should hear from him in a week; a fortnight, however, elapsed an’ 
I heard naething o’t; a month, six weeks, an’ at length two months: 
my daily calls were of no avail, an’ it was only at the expiration 0’ 
the tenth week that I received a note briefly intimating that the 
manuscript would not print into more than two volumes, and that 
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three were indispensable to a novel in high life. In the bitterness of 


my heart I cursed high life and novels, an’ I fear me amaist the 
publisher, for I had changed my last pound, an’ starvation was staring 
in my face. I read over my pages, but could find na opening for 
addition; I searched again, with na better success ; an’ in the end, my 
only resource was to compel my hero to eat two sets of meals per 
diem, and with the description of the extra ones to make up the re- 
quired third volume. Now then I thought myself secure of 202, an’ 
I waited in hunger an’ patience three weeks for the cheque, when, to 
my great and inexpressible horror, the manuscript was returned with 
a polite note declining the purchase ; an’ on inquiry I learnt that the 
sino’ my book lay in it’s not going the length of actual adultery or 
murder. When I recovered from my grief an’ surprise, I said to my- 
sel’, this comes o’ seeking advice of evil counsellors, an’ walking wi’ 
the unclean. O, but I abominated mysel’ then for my communings 
wi the god-fearless worshippers 0° mammon, an’ in token o my 
repentance I offered up my book a holocaust to purge my vanity. 
This done, I felt easier and happier, although I had but five shillings i’ 
the warld; an’, as it were by the goodness o’ Providence recognizing 
my return from my backslidings, I got a comfortable situation in a few 
days, as reader to a respectable publisher, my duty being to peruse 
the works offered him, for publication, an’ advise him to the best o' my 
abeelity, o’ their merit: he was a gude, honest, quiet, well-to-do man, 
an’ vary happily an’ contentedly did I live full eight years wi’ him; at 
the end o’ that time he was called to his rest, greatly to my sorrow. 
His successor was a man of no education, no abeelity, no reading, 
great ignorance, great vanity, an’ great presumption ; an’ I soon felt 
that I had na long time to spend wi’ him; an’ so it fell out, for a 
month aifter his taking the management o’ the business he raised a 
dispute wi’ me concerning the quantity o' a verse in a work, an’ dar'd 
to enforce his arguments wi’ a blow; but I made the chiel soon to 
know that cockney airs are penny whistles compared wi the mountain 
breezes o' the north, an’ having weel thrashed the ill-fared loun, I 
drew my money an’ shook the dust o’ his hoose fra my shoon. 
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“] had barely sattled mysel in a small lodging at Islington, where 
to sojourn until I could meet wi’ anither situation, when | was served 
early in the moning wi’ a copy o’ a writ in an action for an assault, at 
the suit o’ the chiel I had sae weel handled: this was horrible wicked- 
ness to be sure, for as certain, sirs, as ye breathe the breath of life by 
God's grace, it was himsel’ had first assaulted me. So I found out an 
attorney, a staid-looking, civil, mild-spoken person, who gave me to 
understand I had nought to fear an’ undertook my defence. The cause 
went on, an’ I had two eminent counsel retained, who assured me (in 
consultation) o’ a verdict. The cause at length appeared i’ the paper 
for trial, an’ on the third day o’ its appearance there, was called on, 
when lo, my leader was absent in anither court, the judge refused to 
delay the hearing, an’ I lost my cause through the absence o’ my 
counsel, Weel, gentlemen, this entirely ruined me: all my savings, 
hoarded through mony a toilsome day, went to defray the costs and pay 
the damages awarded against me. An’ when, nipped by poverty, I 
applied to the counsel who had worked this mischief for me to return 
me the fee paid him wi’ his brief, he turned on his heel an’ referred 
me to his clerk, an’ he, like maister like man, sent me back to his 
oe an’ when I made a second application to him, telling 

im he should in justice mak’ return o’ the money paid in contempla- 
tion o’ services he had neglected to render, the beggarly casuist told 
me his fee was not i’ the nature of hire, but was a guoddam hono- 
rarium. 

“I was now reduced to the most abject want; my claithes were so 
worn I cared na to be seen in town by day, and so wandered 
about the fields till evening, an’ at dark went round to the booksellers 
seeking any employment, an’ most times ending wi’ a visit I abhorred 
to the pawnbroker's, where from time to time I raised a few shillings 
on the few articles of linen I possessed, wherewith to provide suste- 
nance for craving nature. One day, when my misery had reached its 
acme, an’ I was agitated by many sinfu’ doubts anent the lawfulness 
o’ self-murder—God forgive me—lI felt a strong tug at some part 0 
my claithing behind me, an’ on turning round there was a lad aboot 
fourteen riving at a part o’ my shirt which had extruded itself through 
a rent i’ my nether habiliments, an’ was laughing an’ shouting like to 
one beside himsel’. At first I was deadly angered at this, but 
quickly seeing that my anger would but mak’ things more fastrous, 
I joined his laugh an’ took things in good part; an’ weel was it | 
did so, for the boy’s mither came up an’ chiding her son, apolo- 
gized to me for his behaviour, an’ learning from me I was a leete- 
rary man an’ wanting a situation, she offered to mak’ me his tutor if 
I cud gi’e her satisfactory testimonials of character an’ abeelity. 

“ Ye may be sure, sirs, I was greatly delighted an’ rejoiced at this, 
an’ having received the lady’s address I took my leave o’ her wi 
grateful respects, an’ hurried to town, where I soon procured the 
necessary attestations, an’ next morning waited on her wi’ them, 
an’ having by the kindness o’ a friend been furnished wi’ a better 
dress, was forthwith installed into my post. 

“Now, gentlemen, this lady was a weedow, an’ as I felt maist 
gratefu' to her for her great kindness in rescuing me frae misery 
an’ likely frae a sinfu’ death, I endeavoured by my attentions to 
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her to show her my sense o’ the obligation; an’ sa weel did I 
convince her o’t, that after a twalmonth sojourn under her roof as 
tutor to her son, I became, sirs, what I now am, her husband, an’ 

o’ acomfortable independence. An’ this, under Providence, 
i owe to wanting a seat to my breeches.” 

The doctor having concluded, with one accord we thanked him 
for his history, and drank a deep health to him and his winsome 
wife, not forgetting the inexpressibles that had wrought his felicity ; 
and this done, the doctor called on the soldier for his confessions, 
who proceeded briefly to tell of his progress in 


THE ARMY. 


«“ Gentlemen,” he said, “mine is but a short and uninteresting tale. 
I entered the army a boy, twenty-six years ago, and served through 
the whole of the late war in one regiment and another, on the con- 
tinent and in the Peninsula, and was fortunate enough to have my 
name mentioned more than once with commendation in despatches ; 
but there was a ban upon my name. My father, although he had a 
large family, was imprudent enough to be honest, and so foolish as to 
be independent. He was an author of considerable celebrity, and 
notwithstanding considerable offers to induce him to adopt a contrary 
course, invariably maintained in his writings the liberal side of all 
political questions. This was a very sufficient reason why my name 
should be passed over on all occasions of promotion, and at the peace 
I was a lieutenant, as I had been for fourteen years, and as I saw 
every prospect of remaining the rest of my life. On my return to 
England, I took a small cottage near Walton-upon-Thames, where, 
with my pay and a small income of my wife's, I contrived to live gen- 
teelly, although superfluities were necessarily forbidden. We had 
been there some time, when one evening, as I was walking out with 
my wife, we were overtaken on our way by a lady driving a curricle, 
who stopped to admire two pet spaniels we had taken with us for an 
airing. On our return we learned that she was the wife of an illus- 
trious character, whose voice was supreme in army matters; and in 
the morning I sent her the two dogs, with my respectful requests that 
she would honour me by accepting them, which she was graciously 
pleased to do, and in the evening called at my cottage, on her drive, 
to thank me for the present; and having inquired of me if I was not 
in the army, and what was my rank and standing, departed. Three 
weeks after this event, I was appointed (thanks to my dog and bitch) 
to a company, which my services had vainly claimed; and subse- 
quently, for a Persian cat, obtained the majority I now hold; and, 
God knows whether I should not at this moment have been a field- 
marshal if the old lady had lived and I had got a judicious dog- 
fancier for a friend.” 

The major finished ; and his health being drunk, he appealed to 
the chimney-corner tenant to continue our amusement, and who 
wend proceeded to do so by giving us the following account of 
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PROCEEDINGS IN LIFE OF A GENT., ONE, &c. 


“T should be happy, gentlemen,” said the speaker, “to follow the 
example of our worthy friend, the doctor here, and begin with the 
beginning ; that is to say, commence my history with my pedigree ; 
but it has been decided in Green v. Smith, see Ist Atkins, p. 572, 
that in the case of bills for specific performance, the court will not 
give the relief sought where the act is impossible to be done—a very 
sensible decision, and one of which I avail myself in this case; for, 
to say truth, gentlemen, I know as little of my lineage as did Billy 
Lackaday, who was found one fine frosty morning suspended in an 
airy basket to the sign-post of the Hogin Armour. The only common 
ancestor I can date from with certainty is Adam; and all that I know 
with accuracy of my descent, is that, arguing on the received hypo- 
thesis of generation, I must have had both a father and a mother, but 
who they were surpasseth my understanding. I was first discovered 
about forty years ago at the door of the poor-house, in the village of 
» neatly wrapped in swaddling clothes, and packed up in a deal 
box, covered with an ironing blanket. Some gave me to the parson 
and pew-opener—some to the parish clerk, Gabriel Gammon, a puri- 
tanical person, and Doll Saners, a lady who, Sappho like, sung ditties 
to the wind. The latter conjecture I renounce, and on the former I 
can give no opinion, and am on the whole contented, like Napoleon, 
to date from myself. My early days, of course, were spent in the 
workhouse, and at the parish school I was first initiated into the mys- 
teries of the alphabet and of pot-hooks and hangers, under the aus- 
pices of one Gabriel Gammon, who wrote himself, in addition to his 
clerkship, parish schoolmaster. Luckily I was impervious to the 
gross tuition of this man: the ignorant attributed this unjustly to 
stupidity—the more sagacious to idleness and obstinacy ; and it was 
at length suggested, in the cant of the place, that I should be well 
wolloped. This was a species of correction I frequently underwent ; 
it is analogous to the system of fagging in other great public scho- 
lastic establishments, although of a less degrading character; and if 
it wrought no other effect upon me, it at least, by calling into early 
exercise my lungs, mainly tended to give me the sonorous delivery I 
am gifted with. To a boy, however, of my great natural parts, and 
whose feelings were bottomed as mine are, this punishment could not 
but be loathsome ; accordingly, 1 meditated vengeance and escape, 
and having found a fitting opportunity, I burnt Gabriel’s two wigs 
and one pair of inexpressibles one morning before he rose, filled his 
shoes with coal-tar extracted from the kettle of an artist employed to 
daub the palings, and, happy in my revenge, left the house by day- 
break, with a Dutch cheese in the top of Gabriel's hat, borrowed for 
the occasion, a dozen red herrings, and a beating heart in my breast, 
and a bottle of small beer and a society’s Bible in my coat-pockets ; 
and after eight hours hard walking and running, found myself in a 
pleasant wood at a safe remove from my native village. Fatigued 
with my pedestrianism, and the task of balancing the hat and cheese, 
I reclined here sub tegmine fagi, and made a hearty meal of red 
herrings, washing them down with the beer; then, availing myself of 
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their invigorating qualities, I resumed my journey, and at night slept 
on the windward side of a brick-kiln, and in a week's time reached 
London, by short stages, having contrived to eke out my provisions 
during this time, by occasionally pulling a turnip, or sucking a stray 
egg: Night was fast approaching on the day of my arrival in town, 
and I was pennyless, and without a shelter for my head. I wandered 
from street to street, wondering where I should get my next meal, 
until I found my way into a court near the Temple, which was inha- 
bited by attorneys, and finding no other outlet, I was about returning 
by the way 1 had entered, when a gentleman, who came out of one of 
the houses in great haste, asked me if I wanted a job, and receiving 
my answer in the affirmative, gave me a large blue bag to carry, and 
told me to follow him, which I did, until he stopped at a large building, 
took the bag from me, and told me to wait for him; and returning in 
half an hour, handed it again to me, and walked on to the house from 
which we had set out, when he gave me a shilling for my pains ; with 
this I procured some scraps from a cook's shop, and some bread, and, 
having satisfied the cravings of my stomach, I took up my quarters 
for the night in an unfinished house, where I slept very comfortably 
among the shavings. In the morning, not knowing where to go, I 
again repaired to the court where I had been employed the day before, 
and I had not long been there before the same gentleman again made 
his appearance, and I made bold to touch Gabriel's hat to him, and 
ask him if he had another job. ‘ Why, no, not exactly, unless, as the 
chambers are going to be painted, you like to go and help the clerk 
to put the desks and boxes out of the way.’ Any thing for a meal. 
So I thanked him, and hurried away to my work. The clerk, who 
was, although only a scrub, rather a fop, was rejoiced at the accession 
of an ally, who relieved him of all the dirty work, and accordingly 
treated me at dinner time to some bread and cheese and beer, to 
which I did ample justice, and at night, after having some coffee and 
bread and butter, I received eighteen pence for my work. This 
rather elevated me in my own estimation, and created doubts in my 
mind whether it was quite genteel or consistent with my dignity to 
sleep on shavings, and in a house without a roof; so I ventured, as I 
gallantly carried the laundress’s pail down stairs, to ask her if she 
could recommend me to a lodging. This led to a confabulation, in 
the course of which I entrusted: her with my history, and which 
ended by the kind old woman—God bless her!—she’s my own house- 
keeper now—tendering me a corner of her garret, which 1 joyfully 
accepted. Day after day I got some little occupation about this 
gentleman’s office, until at length 1 was permanently placed in it as 
errand boy, and to serve notices, &c. &c. at six shillings a week, which 
I regularly handed over to my good landlady, who contrived to board 
and lodge me for it, and to procure me now and then such articles of 
clothing as I required; which, however, were few, as I had occa- 
sionally a coat or a pair of trowsers from my master. As lI made 
myself, moreover, useful and accommodating to his charge d affaires, 
he instructed me in writing and speliing, until I could write a fair 
hand, and was tolerably perfect in orthography. 

“ In the evenings, after office hours, I read one book and another of 
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my master's, increasing my little stock of knowledge ; and in the 
process of time, my senior quitting the office, I was installed in his 

lace, and became a clerk in earnest. This was a proud day for me 
and Mrs. Jenkins, who dealt out to’ me, after a gayer supper than 
usual, many useful lessons of thrift, greatly to my profit in the end; 
a garret adjoining her's was taken for me, and we went on very com- 
fortably until I attained my twenty-fourth year, when my employer, 
in return for my attention, gave me my articles, as it is called—that 
is, took me as his articled clerk, or apprentice, without a premium, 
advancing at the same time the money for the stamps on my inden- 
tures, (122/.) and taking m bond for the amount, under the under- 
standing that he was to deduct a certain proportion weekly from my 
salary, which was continued until he was reimbursed that sum. To 
understand the full value of this kindness, you must know, gentle- 
men, that no person can be admitted an attorney or solicitor until he 
has served under articles five years to some person, duly admitted and 
practising, as my employer was, and, that by this act I was put in the 
way to become a member of the profession. 

“]T was now a gentleman—and polished up my outward man as be- 
came one; occasionally too, when my finances would permit, I figured 
in the pit of Covent Garden or Drury Lane at half-price ; but, above 
all, I kept my eye on the main chance, and on my master’s interests : 
nothing like it, gentlemen. At length, my articles expired, and I 
was admitted ; and shortly afterwards, the worthy man who had so 
greatly befriended me, took ill and died, leaving me all his office furni- 
ture, his law books, his watch—a very splendid one—and his business. 
My name now stood conspicuous on the door-posts, and on the door, 
and in the law-lists, and in the papers, and I was considered well to 
do in the world. But while I wore a sleek and smiling exterior I 
was as miserable as a scald mairn within. The small sum of money 
I had been enabled to save, vanished within the first three months 
under the magic influence of the wand of office of my Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of St. Albans, and other of 
the magnates, who sit like so many incubi and nightmares on the 
heart of old mother Justice ; and notwithstanding all my care and par- 
simony—my dining at Johnson's off a pewter plate for six-pence, and 
breaktasting and supping neither here nor there—I had the mortifica- 
tion to find myself on a beautiful sun-shining day without a shilling 
out of my books. It would have been some consolation to me if the 
day had been dull and overcast ; but instead of that, the sun shone with 
most provoking brilliancy, and I, merely seeking to escape from my 
thoughts, feigned a journey for business to the West End, and wandered 
into St. James's Park, meditating most despondingly on the gloomy pros- 
pect before me. It was nothing for me to return to the capacity of a 
clerk, I could have been well contented simply to do that; but the idea 
that I must throw away a good and profitable business, made to my hands, 
played the devil with me, and drove me almost mad, and I threw my- 
self down on a seat, and began to think seriously of borrowing seven 
and sixpence somewhere, to pay the price of an advertisement for a 
situation. I had sat here some half hour or better, ruminating on the 
‘chaos come again’ of my affairs, when an elderly stranger seated him- 
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self on the same bench, and bowed to me. I returned the courtesy, 
and some small talk on the weather ensued, which was interrupted by 
the striking of the clock of the Horse Guards. ‘Bless me,’ said the 
stranger, ‘is it possible that can be five, and I have to dine at my 
Lord B.’s, at seven; and, dear me! I am such a perfect stranger in 
London, that I have no idea in the world how my lodgings lie from 
this; and I would rather wander to Tartary than enter one of those 
filthy machines the hackney-coaches; and perceiving, sir, you are a 
resident at the court end of the town, will you, if you are gong in 
that direction, take me under your guidance as far as Park-street ?’ 

« My thoughts were not of the most agreeable, so I acceded to 
the gentleman’s request, in order to wile away some portion of time. 
On the way, my new acquaintance’s conversation became very ani- 
mated: he talked warmly of the innocent joys of a rural life, the de- 
pravity of great towns, and the enormous profligacy of London ; and 
when we arrived at his door, he professed such an admiration of my 
excellent principles, that he insisted, in such a frank and hearty man- 
ner, on my going in and taking a steak with him, that I had not the 
heart, or rather, to say truth, I had not a stomach to resist. ‘My 
Lord B.,’ said the old gentleman,’ is a very old friend of mine—-we 
were chums at Christ Church, forty years ago. I can take liberties 
with him.’ And then he told me of an extensive fall of timber he had 
lately made on his estate in Rutlandshire, which had brought him up 
to town—mentioned his having swopped a pack of fox-hounds with 
young Squire Jones, of some place with an unspeakable name, in 
Radnorshire, for a fishing cottage on the Wye, and asked me if I 
knew how Dickenson was off for hunters just now. A cough, how- 
ever, which I manufactured at this crisis, and managed to keep in 
play till the girl, whom I heard on the stairs, entered, saved me the 
cost of an answer, and I believed preserved my credit. Our dinner 
ended, my host pressed the wine upon me, and started successively 
fresh topics of conversation, until I got entangled in a long debate on 
the corn question, which cost him three bottles of Bom Reteiro. 
When we had ended it, I began to perceive, what I had not observed 
while engaged in argument, that | was rather swimming. ‘ Come, 
my lad,’ said the old gentleman to me, as I was rubbing my hand 
over my forehead; ‘we'll just take a drop of brandy to steady us, 
and then you shall see me to his lordship’s ; and with that he poured 
me out a huge claret glass full. ‘ No, really,’ I said, ‘ you must ex- 
cuse me.’ ‘ Not a whit, my lad—not a whit; it will keep the wine 
down—off with it—no flash in the pan.’ And I was compelled to 
swallow it. I had not been five minutes in the air, on our way to 
Lord B.'s, before I felt that I was as drunk as Chloe. I however re- 
gulated my motions, and steadied myself as well as I could to counter- 
feit soberness, until we arrived at a large door, with a brilliant gas 
light in the glass work of the door, but where it was situated I have 
no idea. ‘This my companion said was Lord B.’s, and I was about to 
part with him, when he told me that after the pleasant evening we 
had speng, he could not allow me to leave him yet, and that he would 
introduce me to his lordship, who would be most happy to see any 
friend of his; and accordingly I suffered myself to be gged in, 
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was introduced to the noble lord, and was speedily seated at an ele- 

t table, on which the remains of a dessert, together with decanters 
of wine in abundance, yet lingered. I felt that it became me to be 
on my best behaviour at the board of a peer, so I drank but sparingly, 
that I might add as little as possible to the weight already on my 
manners. 

“In about a quarter of an hour the company adjourned to the draw- 
ing-rooms, where cards were proposed, and tables were speedily laid ; 
I declined playing at first, and occupied myself in feigning to watch the 
games. In one corner of the back room I perceived a large table at which 
my new friend sate in a kind of presidentship, with something that 
I thought very much like a rake in his hand, with which every now and 
then he seemed to draw heaps of cash and notes towards him. During 
an interval of play, his lordship (a very aristocratic looking character ) 
and this gentleman came up to me, and the former challenged me to 
take a hand of whist with him towards promoting better acquaintance ; 
this I could not well decline, but I seized an opportunity to mention 
to the latter that I had unfortunately come out without money. 
‘Pray what a clock is it?’ he said, and I drew out the legacy of my 
late master to answer him from. ‘ That’s a very handsome thing,’ he 
remarked, ‘ permit me to look at it.’ I did so; and he opened it and 
inspected its works and cases with the eye of a connoisseur. It cer- 
tainly was a very beautiful watch, and had been a gift to my employer 
by a client who was under great and weighty obligations to him—it 
was a gold chronometer of massive material and richly studded with 
diamonds, and could not be worth less than a hundred and thirty 
guineas. ‘A very handsome thing indeed,’ said the gentleman as he 
returned it tome; ‘but I beg pardon, you say you have no money ; 
how very unfortunate, for lam in the same predicament with you; we 
left my place in such a hurry: but,’ he added, ‘the game is about to 
begin, it only waits for you. I should not like you to mention to his 
lordship that you were without cash: I know his lordship’s steward, a 
rich old hunks, has had some pretty pickings in my lord's service, I 
assure you; and I have no doubt that to oblige me he will let you have 
what you require, and you can, just for form sake, leave your watch 
with him (to let him know it is no particular obligation) till I can send 
one of the servants to my lodgings for money.’ And with these words 
on his lips, he commenced guiding me to a small room on the ground 
floor, where Mr. Steward, to oblige his lordship’s particular friend, lent 
me 40/., and I placed in his hands the watch, which in my sober senses, 
I would not have parted with to ward off starvation. On our return 
to the drawing-room his lordship called on me to take my seat, which 
I did; the cards were dealt, and I was very speedily minus thirty-five 
out of my forty pounds; and I was about losing the other five, when 
a man rushed into the room and vociferated something which set host 
and guests in instant dismay; in a moment the lights were extin- 
guished, and there was a general rush, in which I joined, thinking the 
house was on fire. ‘Catch hold, Bob,’ said somebody as I was hurried 
past near where the table stood at which I had seen my friend with 
the rake; and a heavy bag was placed in my arms. ‘This way, Bob, 
said somebody else, seizing hold of my arm and pulling me in dark- 
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ness down a very narrow stair-case, until | knew that I was under- 
ground by the damp effluvia which proceeded from the earth. ‘Come 
on,’ cried my guide, ‘by God they are behind us—sauve qui peut;’ and 
off he shot, while 1 at the same time stumbled over something, and rolled 
violently against the wall, where I stood tor a moment or two vainly 
trying to rally my fugitive senses. As I was about to proceed again, 
a something sparkling on the ground through the darkness caught my 
eye, and I stooped and picked it up ; when judge my astonishment to 
find it was my own watch, which no doubt was dropped by the 
honest steward in his flight. 

“T need not say that, drunk as I was, I was right glad to get it into 
my guardianship again, and I deposited it, chain and all, very safely at 
the bottom of the fob, before I budged further; and that done, set out 
again on my journey. ‘And what the devil is this in my arms ?’ said 
I— shade of Blackstone !—but it feels like money; and where got I it, 
and where am 1?’—and I actually began to doubt if 1 was myself, when 
hearing a clatter in the rear, and thinking the house was falling in, I 
thrust the bag under my coat, supporting it with my arm, and rush- 
ing forward as fast as my legs would carry me, I found myself spee- 
dily in the open air, but where in particular I have never been able to 
divine; and after various wanderings, occupying an hour or better, I 
discovered King Charles, as usual, at his eternal trot at Charing Cross, 
and in a quarter of an hour reached my chambers considerably sobered. 
Of course, I lost no time in examining the bag, which I found to con- 
tain two hundred and thirty sovereigns, and on inspecting my watch, 
I found it had only sustained a slight bruise or two, and the loss 
of the glass; and I then began to meditate on my night’s adventure, 
coming, finally, to the reasonable conclusion, that my worthy friend, 
was a sharper, that my Lord B.’s was nothing more than a hell, and 
that his lordship and his confiéres had been disturbed by the police. 

“Well, gentlemen, I next day caused inquiries to be made at the 
house where I had dined in Park-street, for the person who had been 
my host there; but I learnt that he was an accidental lodger, of whom 
they knew nothing, and that he had left there that morning. I in- 
quired at the police offices, and of the various parish authorities at 
the west end, if any officers had been sent, on the preceding night, to 
any houses of play, and as they all assured me that none had been 
sent, I concluded that the good people had had a false alarm. I next 
advertised the affair, in terms sufficiently ambiguous to be understood 
only by some of those concerned, desiring any, having a claim to the 
money in the bag, to apply to A. B., at the Law Stationers, Inner 
Temple Lane ; but I suppose the locality brought visions of traps, and 
attorneys, and prosecutions, to their minds, for I had no application ; 
and so, after waiting a reasonable time, I applied the money to my 
business, and from that beginning have gone on successfully till now, 
and I may say I owe my present fortune, a comfortable one, to being 
well wolloped (to use my old friend Gabriel Gammon 's_ words) in the 
first instance, and in the next to my being without a shilling on a sun- 
shiny day.” ey 

The attorney concluded, and we drank his health, wishing the player 
at the same time theluck to be swindled to the same tune. “I am too old 
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a hand, gentleman,” he answered. “ I doubt whether I altogether look 
the kind of simple purse-bearing lad that a Rutlandshire squire, with 
a friend in hell, would select from a seat in the park, for his opera- 
tions; however,” he added, “ I think I may be permitted to say that 
this gentleman's words, as well as those who have preceded him, and 
my humble own, have borne out the remark I commenced with, that 
our destinies move on almost imperceptible pivots.” A general assent 
followed this observation; after which, as it had become very late, 
we separated for the night; and in the morning we separated again, 
perhaps for ever—but even if it should be so, I doubt whether we 
shall not rest in each other’s memories, till memory is no more. 


THE BRIDAL DAY. 


“Oh! haste thee, fair sister,” the bride-maidens cried, 
“ The guests are assembled, they wait for the bride ; 
We come to thee laden with garlands of flowers, 

All glowing and bright from the beautiful bowers ; 
Our lilies thy sweetness and gentleness speak, 

And our roses are red with the blush of thy cheek ; 
The myrtle we bear in its flowering pride, 

And its blossoms shall smile in the path of our bride.” 


They paus’d—for a band of blythe minstrels drew near— 
Oh! deign, peerless lady, our summons to hear ; 

For thee we awaken the harp’s genial fire, 

And call forth the notes of the many-toned lyre; 

But soon our glad chorus that joyously swells, 

Shall yield to the peal of thy gay nuptial bells ; 

Our strain over mountain and dale echoes wide, 

It tells of the bridal—it asks for the bride.” 


The bridegroom now came to the high castle walls— 

** Matilda appear—’tis De Courcy that calls ; 

I have left my fair palace of marble and gold, 

Arrayed in meet pomp for my love to behold ; 

I have brought the rich gems that she promis’d to wear, 
And the chaplet of pearls for her bright golden hair ; 
And the paltrey is here for my fair one to ride, 

Come forth then, Matilda—delay not, my bride.” 


The lady approach’d with slow steps from her bower, 
And her head was declined like a pale drooping flower, 
A dark flowing garment around her was twin'd, 

And her rich sunny ringlets waved loose in the wind. 
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“1 come not,” she murmured, “thy homage to claim, 
I come in contrition, in sorrow, and shame, 

To tell the sad tale of my falseheod and pride, 
Rejecting the pomp and the name of a bride. 


«“ I once had a lover of humble degree, 

His vows were received, and were answer'd by me, 
Till I saw thee, De Courcy, and basely I sold 

The love and the troth of my bosom for gold: 
Ambition prevailed—from my Edgar I turn’d, 

I frown’d on his tears, his entreaties I spurn’d, 
And, sinking in sorrow, he drooped and he died, 
Deploring the guile of his long-promised bride. 


*< | have tried to escape from stern conscience in vain, 
Still, still it endures in my heart,—in my brain ; 

Nor dare I at Heaven’s high altar to bow, 

And plight thee a loveless and treacherous vow : 
Henceforward, my pride, my ambition are fled, 

My hopes and my wishes shall rest with the dead, 

And in distant seclusion my grief will I hide, 

Where the shade of my Edgar may smile on his bride.’ 


All wept as she spoke, and alas! ere the night, 
How chang’d was that scene of triumphant delight ! 
The guests had departed in silence and gloom, 

The garlands were scatter’d in withering bloom, 
The gaily deck’d chambers were darken‘d and chill, 
The harp and the song of the minstrels were still, 
And the lady had fled from that castle of pride, 
Where the morning had hailed her a beautiiul bride. 


She dwells in a cottage, secluded and lone, 

By her tears, by her alms, by her penitence known ; 

In silence and sorrow her love she laments, 

In fasting and prayer for her sin she repents, 

And her prayers are received—her sad heart is resign’d, 
Heaven sheds the sweet balm of content o’er her mind, 

And she feels a repose by that forest’s lone side, 

That she ne’er could have known as De Courcy’s gay bride. 
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A SCENE OF THE DRAMA 


Piot.—Present state of Drury Lane and Covent Garden.— The Mi- 
nister and the Mercer —The Revolt of the Harem.—Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles's play, the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, &c. &c. 


Dramatis Persone. 


MARSTON AND TREVOR. 


Marst. Well, Trevor, what say you now to the extraordinary change 
for the better in the theatrical world? I hear of nothing but the na- 
tional theatres containing full or crammed houses, or other singular 
and curious events of the sort. 

Trevor. Why, yes, I am half tempted to suppose that the double 
lessee has a right to assume the costume which he sports in the Gus- 
tavus exhibition. In his particular line, Mr. Bunn is quite as great 
a man as Napoleon. He has hit on the method of pleasing the public, 
if our eyes and ears do not conspire to deceive us, with a vengeance. 
He may, in sooth, be called an active caterer to the pleasures of the 
public. The only point in which some squeamish persons might be 
at issue, is the nature of those pleasures. 

Marst. I believe Shakspeare has been voted a bore. 

Trevor. Yes, and Sheridan a twaddler. The national drama is all 
fudge, and the pretended glories of the British stage obsolete rho- 
domontade, only proper to catch the raw imagination of the school- 
boy, or to indulge the prosing faculties of elderly gentlemen of the 
old school. Nous avons changé tout cela! and it is now clearly and 
fully proved—as clearly and fully as any one problem of Euclid—that 
there is more poetry in the toe of Mademoiselle Leroux, than in the 
collective plays of Shakspeare, Massinger, Otway 

Marst. Holloa, Trevor, how’s that ? 

Trevor. Don't interrupt me: the senses carry it hollow over sense ; 
and ‘tis natural enough, the odds are fearful—so many against one / 

Marst. But why are Drury Lane and Covent Garden called the 
national theatres? If I mistake not, all the new performances which 
have hitherto taken place at those theatres, are foreign, with the soli- 
tary exception of the “ Wedding Gown.” Why have they the ex- 
clusive privilege by patent, of acting the legitimate drama ? 

Trevor. Why, simply to bring the said legitimate drama into dis- 
repute. And, upon my word, those concerned in this laudable under- 
taking, meet with success to the fullest extent. It will, indeed, be a 
herculean task for the poor national drama to reconquer those boards 
from which they have been so ignominiously hissed off, kicked, and 
expelled by French dancers, under the able generalship of Mr. Alfred 
Bunn. But we are tolerant: if the English public approve of the 
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achievement, so be it. We only contend, that it is a most glaring 
absurdity to see an Englishman speaking of Shakspeare with a sort of 
idolatrous veneration, and on the other hand, witnessing the indiffer- 
ence and contempt with which he is treated on the stage. Either the 
admiration of the British people for this great poet is all hum, or 
things would not proceed at the rate at which they are now going. 

Marst. But how are you to remedy the evil ? 

Trevor. Remove the absurd monopoly—allow a clear stage, and no 
favour. But really it is a satire on common sense—nay, a glaring in- 
sult, to suppose that every idea of taste is lost—that intellect and 
genius are no longer valued in England—and that a shameful pan- 
dering to vicious and prurient tastes is far more in accordance with 
the present state of society than rational amusement, and that there 
is a royal prerogative (the patents amount to as much under existing 
circumstances) to sanction mere sensual exhibitions, to the exclusion 
of the splendid works of those poets of whom England is so proud. 

Marst. Of course, no one believes that either Captain Polhill or 
Mr. Bunn cares a straw for the prosperity of the British drama. 

Trevor. Why should they? Captain Polhill entered into a thea- 
trical speculation, as he might into one on hops, or colonial goods, or 
foreign funds. The speculation was unfortunate—he incurred severe 
losses ; however, the captain must have had some compensation for 
his money, or he would not have continued the race of ruin. This 
compensation we charitably believe to be a certain pleasure and in- 
terest which he takes in theatrical affairs. But from the speech he 
made at the famous Gustavus supper, we are led to conclude that 
he owes a great spite to the degitimate drama and its professors, and 
that he, for the future, will build his hopes on other dramatic resources, 
such as French dancing, &c. We don't blame him; he has lost a vast 
sum of money, and he has a right to feel displeased; the only thing 
in which he is perhaps wrong, is in not attributing the mischief to the 
real causes. 

Marst. But Mr. Bunn has made several hits this season; what say 
you of * Gustavus ?” 

Trevor. It would be madness to deny its extraordinary success, 
although its real claims to the said success are more questionable. The 
music is certainly far inferior to that of “Robert le Diable,” and 
many other operas which have been performed on the English stage 
with very indifferent results. The scenery, though good, has been 
very often equalled, and many times surpassed in previous productions. 
As a drama, the piece is lamentably defective, and as a spectacle, 
with the exception of the last scene, we have seen many with far 
greater pretensions to praise. Only fancy a ballet without dancers ! 
unless one be kindly disposed to assign that title to Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste and Mrs. Vining, who are very good pantomimists and viola tout ! 

Yet, with all these objections, “Gustavus” has done the trick, and 
this is one of the reasons for our saying that Mr. Bunn is a great 
man. 

Marst. Then, what say you of “ St. George and the Dragon?” 
Trevor. I'll say any thing you please. 

Marst. It is a clever performance, with splendid Scenery. 
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Trevor. The scenery is by Stanfield, and that’s saying enough, 
With regard to the cleverness of the performance, we admit the term 
as far as concerns Ducrow and his horse—indeed, the quadrupeds 
beat the bipeds hollow in this case. The piece, by-the-bye, is a bundle 
of most considerable nonsense, and this we lay a wager the supposed 
author (a clever man) will be ready to admit. Still “ St. George and 
the Dragon” has also done the trick; and this is another reason why 
we have called Mr. Bunn a great man. 

Marst. Then there is the “ Revolt of the Harem,” a most extraor- 
dinary performance, they say. 

Trevor. Ha, ha! they say! who are they? I suppose the very 
same amiable and condescending individuals who went about the clubs 
and other places of resort, whispering wonderful rumours concerning 
the astonishing display of female beauty about to take place in the 
revolt—the hundred charming, fascinating, perfect beauties collected 
at great expense and trouble in the vast metropolis—females whose 
good point and attractions had been properly weighed and discussed, 
they said. They said, also, that the bath scene would really astonish 
the natives ; they said that these tempting and beauteous females were 
undergoing a competent drilling, under proper tuition; that no one 
was allowed entrance to the sanctum—no one, save and except a few 
privileged mortals ; they said, that every one—a mighty crowd, were 
night and day in busy preparation—that the lessee had not a mo- 
ment’s rest—a fact which is rendered probable by the circumstance 
of the said lessee appearing in a court of justice in his red slippers ;— 
they said, that the fashionable world had been thrown into a ferment, 
in thrilling anticipation of the promised wonders—the fashionable 
world, of course, in a theatrical sense, means three or four lords who 
patronize the theatre, and half-a-dozen commoners who dangle about 
the green-room, and who are well satisfied to be made a great deal of 
in a theatrical coterie, since their self-importance would be consider- 
ably diminished in other fashionable places. They said—but they 
might say any thing and every thing; they had but to receive their 
cue, and off they will go with their mouthful, and depend upon it they 
fulfil their mission to admiration, and that suppers and other manage- 
rial marks of politesse are not thrown away upon them. 

Marst. But concerning those extraordinary beauties ? 

Trevor. Why that is the most extraordinary part of the affair, the 
great moment, “ big with the fate of nonsense and the drama,” at last 
arrived—expectation was raised to the very tip-toe. We were all 
eyes to see the wonders that we were to see—when lo and behold! in 
the gloriously, splendidly, gorgeous, intoxicating, youthful beauties, 
we recognized the most ancient and venerable of our old acquaint- 
ances among the chorus-singers and figurantes. They were in the 
bath and out of the bath, conspiring and performing their military 
operations, in all the glories of abundant rouge, and wrinkles, and 
smiles, and years, and splendid dresses, and the freshness and juvenility 
of ten years’ attendance on the theatres. But, however, we heard 
some amiable persons exclaim—lovely, splendid, beautiful! and so 
forth. We admired and envied their eyesight—that’s all. Entre 
nous, the astonishing women was all a hoax. By some singular pro- 
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cess, a collection of rather elderly females, not overstocked with per- 
sonal attractions, were made to stand before the bewitched eye of the 
public as an army of fresh and youthful beauties—they said so, and 
that was enough; and here, by-the-bye, is another reason for my 
calling Mr. Bunn a great man. 

Marst. But the splendid women experiment had already been tried 
at another theatre. 

Trevor. Yes; the Adelphi—we saw placarded about London in all the 
elongated and distorted ingenuity of type—Splendid women, bathing 
and sporting, &c. &c. Now if that was not sufficient to draw the 
town, we don’t know what would. Certainly, we cannot but express 
our edification at the rapid strides we are making in the career of 
intellectual enjoyments. But to return to the ballet—it is, to say the 
least of it, a most indifferent affair; a performance soporific to a de- 
gree—a flimsy plot, or rather no plot, serves only to introduce a col- 
lection of female legs—some good, more indifferent, and not a few 
positively bad. Of the faces of the ladies of the Harem, we say no- 
thing, simply because we have nothing new to say. Well, then, the 
whole merit of the affair consists in seeing a parcel of poor wretched 
females, mimicking the martial bearing of men, &c. &c. &c. in an 
unsatisfactory bath scene. We say unsatisfactory, because the said 
scene is not enough for one portion of the play-goers, and too much 
for the other. Yet “the Revolt of the Harem,” with middling 
scenery—trashy plot—soporific incidents—questionable beauty—indif- 
ferent music, and unsatisfactory bath scene, has also done the ¢rick ; 
and this is precisely another reason for my calling Mr. Bunn a great 
man. 

Marst. And what is your opinion of “the Minister and the Mer- 
cer?” I have heard so much about it. 

Trevor. Heard so much, of course you have—they took good care 
you should; the preliminaries to the introduction of Scribe’s comedy 
to the public were as skilfully gone through as the utmost bounds of 
human ingenuity could suggest. First they said, the comedy would not 
be licensed—then they said, it would be licensed—then the Lord 
Chamberlain had interfered—then the comedy was postponed—then 
a flying column of auxiliary paragraphs went on skirmishing in the 
newspapers—then Mr. Bunn posted down to Brighton—then his post- 
ing was to some purpose; his arguments prevailed—he pleaded the 
cause of the legitimate drama—the horses and the splendid women for- 
tunately bore out his arguments—the comedy would be performed— 
should be performed—the comedy was performed. Farren was to 
personate an illustrious diplomatist; Brindal was to mimic a cabinet 
minister ; Dowton was to give us a sample of the City Leviathan: all 
was surmise, and conjecture, and buzz, and flurry, and anxiety, and 
curlosity—they succeeded to admiration in this portion of the preli- 
minaries. 

Marst. This portion—were there any other portions ? 

Trevor. Certainly ; that of ascribing the translation of the drama 
to Mrs. C. Gore, a lady of distinguished literary talents, and one 
whose name might otherwise be of weight, as being connected with 
fashion. For a fortnight, the papers were full of paragraphs concern- 
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ing Mrs. C. Gore’s comedy—when lo and behold it comes out, after 
all, that the adaptation was done by the lessee himself. Now we can- 
didly ask, is the translation the work of Mrs. C. Gore, or of Mr. 
Bunn, or of both? Why have they allowed the said paragraphs, 
when it was so easy to remove any doubt on the subject? Did Mrs, 
C. Gore suffer the /oan of her name for a time, or was she ignorant 
of the authorship? We suppose the latter. But surely Mr. Bunn 
must have seen the paragraphs in question; for we know he does 
read theatrical chit-chat ; and, what is more, he does sometimes rectify 
false intelligence : why not follow the same course in the present in- 
stance? The only reason we can ascribe, is a sense of diffidence and 
modesty on his part. 

Marst. Perhaps it is that—-but then they should not have betrayed 
the incognito at the eleventh hour. 

Trevor. It is always so with indiscreet friends. Mr. Bunn, like 
any other mortal, must have some of these friends, and they care 
little to hurt the diffidence of the lessee. Thus the secret is not 
only divulged, but, what is more singular, the comedy has been pub- 
lished with Mr. Bunn’s name—a plague on such friends ! 

Marst. The comedy succeeded. 

Trevor. Yes; although far more adapted to the habits, tastes, and 
modes of thinking of a French than an English audience.  Farren’s 
performance was excellent, unique; indeed, altogether the acting 
was good; but the comedy, although possessing merits of no mean . 
order, is unhappy in its subject; besides, some portions of the piece 
are heavy, especially the two last acts. We have not read the trans- 
lation, but to judge from the theatre, it was well done. Had a 
comedy of equal or superior merit to “ the Minister and the Mercer,” 
been produced a season or two back, and under different circum- 
stances, we have a strong suspicion that it would not have gone 
beyond a few nights. Yet “the Minister and the Mercer” have also 
done the trick; and this is another powerful reason why Mr. Bunn 
should be called a great man. 

Marst. Was not the lessee also the author of “ My Neighbour's 
Wife 2” 

Trevor. Yes; in fact, Mr. Bunn is a theatrical factotum, a magnus 
Apollo, and the great monopolizer of monopoly. He is double lessee, 
director, manager, chairman and translator, author, envoy to Paris, 
and ambassador to Brighton. He is a perfect phoenix. Only observe 
—Mr. Bunn adapted “ My Neighbour’s Wife ;’ Mr. Bunn suggested 
and directed the composition of “ Prince Le Boo;” Mr. Bunn sug- 
gested and directed “ St. George and the Dragon ;” Mr. Bunn wrote 
and got up “the Revolt of the Harem ;” finally, to Mr. Bunn we 
owe “ the Minister and the Mercer.” This is pretty well, as far as 
suggesting, directing, and writing are concerned. Into the other 
multifarious and arduous duties which devolve on Mr. Bunn, I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to enter—no one could support 
them but himself. I am only surprised at his vast power and great 
versatile abilities. He can do any thing and every thing. 

Marst. 1 suppose that accounts for the absence of our English dra- 
matists from the patent theatres. 
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Trevor. Precisely. Sheridan Knowles, you know, is at the Victoria 
theatre, both as author and actor. The veteran Kenney, and the 
laughter-provoking Peake, have both been compelled to carry their 
whim, fun, and humour to the little Olympic theatre. Poole brought 
out a one-act trifle at Drury Lane—but why? Because it was to 
have come out last season. In fact, dramatists have been literally 
expelled from the patent theatres; nor am I surprised that, under 
the present system of theatricals, their services can easily be dis- 
pensed with. 


Marst. 1 perceive Sheridan Knowles’ play, “ the Blind Beggar of 


Bethnall Green,” has met with signal success. 

Trevor. Not more than it deserves. A play, on the same subject, 
was brought forward by the author, at Drury Lane, a few seasons 
back, and failed; the present version, with the aid of great altera- 
tions and improvements, has experienced the fate that was antici- 
pated from the passages full of genius exhibited even in the con- 
demned play. The Victoria managers have good reason to congratu- 
late themselves—they possess the proud distinction of having in their 
theatre the first dramatist of the age; a man, with whose name are 
connected the best associations of the modern drama, and in whose 
interests every man of taste and sense cannot but strongly sympathize. 
I am still old-fashioned enough to suppose that there are a great many 
among the British public, who (with all due deference to the patent 
theatres) derive more pleasure from the performance of a sterling 
play, than from the feats of horses and the exhibitions of splendid wo- 
men, &c. &c. 

Marst. By-the-bye, what has become of Byron's “ Sardanapalus?” 

Trevor. Shelved for the present. Byron, forsooth! a likely joke, 
that Byron’s poetry should dare intrude ; why ¢hey are all full of the 
grace, and wonderful doings, and genius, and so forth, of Pauline 
Leroux, and Larche, and Vagon, and Co.; not to mention the cele- 
brated Monsieur Silvani. 

Marst. Monsieur Silvani, from the French Academie Royale de Mu- 
sigue, I presume ? 

Trevor. You presume wrong. This Monsieur Silvani was, in for- 
mer times, a youth called Sullivan, got, at the shortest notice, to 
take a part in the pantomime of “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk.” He is 


now metamorphosed into a French dancer, under the pretty name of 


Monsieur Silvani—the thing has taken very well—the transformation 
is complete ; and this is another reason why I consider Mr. Bunn a 
great man. 

Marst. Let me ask you one question ? 

Trevor. Well—two if you please. 

Marst. Have not the patent theatres, in the present season, met 
with unusual success? 

Trevor. Granted; that is precisely what I have been telling you, 
and the one great reason why I called Mr. Bunn a great man. He 
has achieved wonders. With an incorrigible company he has done 
more than other managers with the best performers. With mediocre 
French pieces, with horses, and dancers, and scenery, and noise, and 
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mummery, he has not only fully succeeded in his undertaking; but 
he has rendered an essential service to the cause of the drama. 

Marst. How’s that ? you puzzle me. 

Trevor. Why, he has clearly proved that Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden will rish better under the reign of horses and dancers, 
than of rational performances. This once fairly established, the con- 
clusion will be, that some other place or places must be found for 
the performance of what is called the regular drama. 

arst. Is not Beazley building a theatre ? 

Trevor. Yes; and it is to be hoped that theatre will be the refuge 
of the banished muses. 

Marst. 1 perceive some papers have taken up the cudgels against 
Mr. Bunn. What is the reason ? 

Trevor. The reason I cannot precisely tell; but I believe men are 
bold enough to suppose that when they enter a patent theatre, they 
may retain their will, spirit, and independence, without the least cur- 
tailment. They think they may speak their mind, totally forgetting 
the omnipotence of the lessee. Reporters are to visit the theatres, 
not to report according to their taste or conscience, but according to 
the lessee’s good will and pleasure. This method has not met with 
the approbatiun of some turbulent spirits. 

Marst. Pray can you tell me what is the meaning of the free list ? 

Trevor. Why, formerly, it meant the list of those persons, who, in 
virtue of their connexion with the theatre, had the privilege of free 
admission. 

Marst. Well, but why continue informing the public that the free 
list is entirely suspended. Don't you think it would be far more sim- 
ple to say, once for all, “ the free list is suspended for the future ?” 

Trevor, Certainly; but who knows—perhaps there is some meaning, 
some use in the present process. Although the free list and all free 
admissions are suspended, yet by some extraordinary oversight on the 
part of the check-takers and box-book-keepers, we have seen the pub- 
lic boxes, and the private boxes too, filled with persons, and the fami- 
lies of persons, whom we are pretty sure never paid a farthing for ad- 
mittance. Mr. Bunn should keep a strict eye over his employees— 
these things require investigation, otherwise ignorant and prejudiced 
people, on reading the unavoidable, “ free list is suspended,” &c., 
will be apt to cry out fudge ! humbug! and other terms equally un- 
deserved. 

Marst. 1 believe most theatres are doing well. 

Trevor. And they will do much better when the monopoly is de- 
stroyed. 

Marst. But don’t you think that the reign of tragedy and comedy 
is over ? 

Trevor. So they would make us believe ; but, with all due deference, 
we conceive that the taste for guadruped performers and splendid 
women is not so universal as to exclude entirely a species of more in- 
tellectual amusement. At present, perhaps, it is impossible to per- 
form a regular play complete, because the principal performers are 
scattered about in different theatres. 
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Marst. By-the-bye, “‘ Jephtha’s Vow ” is not to be performed; what 

say you to that ? 
revor. Why, that I am highly edified by the process. The Bishop 

of London, or any other bishop, knows full well the hidden properties 
of a Wednesday or Friday. The days of the week are essentially 
different, although vulgar minds may not perceive the distinction. 
The bishops know better, and so we find that there is no harm in 
treating the public to the “Revolt of the Harem,” and the plendid 
women on a 7wesday, but that it is a heinous thing to witness a sacred 
drama on a Wednesday. But this is not the best of the affair. You 
may, if you choose, go to the Adelphi for the bath scene every Wed- 
nesday or Friday. Verily, I must confess, that in this instance the 
lessee is ill used. Diable! Monsieur Bunn, what have you been 
about? shall begin to think you are not so great a man, if you don't 
overcome this difficulty ; ‘twill be provoking, for, take my word for it, 
among your claims to favour, you could not prefer one more reputa- 
ble and praiseworthy than the introduction of Oratorios. 

Marst. By-the-bye, have you seen Mr. J. Russell's entertainment ? 

Trevor. Yes; and a very ingenious and clever entertainment it is. 
I was prejudiced against it, because I conceived it next to an impos- 
sibility, that a man could amuse, on a system which Matthews, Yates, 
Miss Kelly, &c., had worn out threadbare; but I was agreeably dis- 
appointed. Mr. Russell offered several new features, independently of 
his stories, anecdotes, and imitations. He introduces an inexhaustible 
variety of popular British songs: this feature in his performances will 
ensure them success. But odso, tis growing late, and I must go. 

Marst. Am I to conclude that you don’t approve the present system 
of theatricals as concerns the majors ? 

Trevor. Not at all; Iam the most tolerant being in the world— 
“ Live and let live,” ismy motto. Let Messrs. Polhil! and Bunn please 
themselves, since they have the means and the power of so doing. 
Let Mr. Bunn convert Covent Garden and Drury into a cock-pit or 
bear garden, if he pleases ; let him write and get up all his pieces, to 
the exclusion of others. Let him bawl, aid, direct, dictate, frown, 
abuse the drama or its professors; suspend the free-list, and, per- 
sonate Napoleon. I don’t object to his doing all this, or to his 
putting forth the curious play-bills which constantly surprise and 
delight the town; whether the surprise and delight arise from the 
announcement of Shakspeare’s tragedy of “ Jane Shore,” or the Ora- 
torio of the “ Israelites in Europe,” which announcement, by-the-bye, 
threw the Rothchilds, Samuels, Levis, Goldsmids, &c. &c. into 
strange confusion, as they conceived that the lessee, in the exuber- 
ance of his spirits, was about playing some waggish trick upon them. 
Moreover, I don’t object to the innovation in the established ideas 
concerning grammar, nor the abundant use of superlatives, or other 
trifling offences against taste and style, which might make me sus- 
pect that the person whom Mr. Bunn employs in this department, is 
quite unfit for the task. The only thing I contend for is, that Messrs. 
Polhill and Bunn are not the only mortals who ought to excite the 
interest of the public. Great as Mr. Bunn may be in his line, I main- 
tain that the great poets of England, including Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
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are quite as great in theirs. The only difference is in the nature of 
those lines, but that is a matter of taste. I also think, that however 
interesting, and favoured, and great, Mr. Bunn may be, there is no 
reason why the living dramatists, good, bad, or indifferent, should be 
driven to the precarious and anxious state in which they are at pre- 
sent. After all, I think that Knowles and Morton, Peake and Poole, 
Jerrold and Kenney, &c. &c. since they cannot write for horses, and 
other similar performers, ought to have a theatre where their produc- 
tions may be seen. Things are come to a crisis—and no man in his 
right senses will dispute the propriety, nay the common justice, of 
granting not only a third theatre, but a fourth, a fifth, or a sixth. 


MARCH OF THE EARL OF TYRONE TO BLACKWATER. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD, 


Air—* Blue Bonnets.” 


Sranp to it—stand to it—brothers and freemen all, 
Yield not an inch of the land of your fathers ; 
Hail to the gory feud! hail to the battle call! 
Stronger and stronger our chivalry gathers. 
Chieftains and well-belov’d, 
Lions in battle prov’d, 
Never shall tyranny conquer green Erin’s land ; 
Never our hills and caves 
Echo the notes of slaves ; 
Now for the trial, and now for the trusty brand! 


Onward—and onward—full bravely our banners fly, 
While the sun laughs in our path-way to glory: 
Fresh as the green earth, and bright as the summer sky, 
Erin shall rise like a phoenix in story. 
Strike, strike the martial string ; 
Let the loud bugles ring ; 
Greenwood and valley shall answer the summons: 
Soldiers! the battle cry, 
** Erin and Liberty !” 
On to the combat, brave nobles and commons! 



































THE MINISTRY AND THE DEBT. 


THE most difficult thing, next to extracting the money from the 
pockets of John Bull is, the obtaining his applause. ‘ Well done !” 
“bravo!” and such exhilarating expressions, seldom issue from his lips, 
excepting when he, ceasing to be himself, apes the fashionable, and 
purchases repentance and an opera ticket. He is not an enthusiast, 
and whether he be at a m/l between a baker and a dustman, or 
at a review where royalty rides up and down the line, whilst beauty 
in barouches flank it on the wings, he will equally hum, and haw, and 
pursing up his lips, set a guard over his admiration, lest it unfortu- 
nately should escape, and make confession that he has had the weak- 
ness to be pleased. This feeling, begotten by suspicion upon vanity, 
not only marks the individual character of the nation, (for what 
Englishman will be cheated out of so poor or so rich a thing as his 
approbation 7) but also bodies and classes ; and we might well instance 
the public press as a striking example. From the “ Times” and 
the “ Morning Chronicle,” who yield their praise to the present mi- 
nistry, patriotically, that is, grudgingly; and after the Tory notion of 
reform, as-little-as-may-be, and bit-by-bit, to the * Standard” and 
the “ John Bull,” which inundate their opponents with a deluge of 
vituperation, with a bounty truly inexhaustible, we shall find the 
staple commodity of our comfort to be in the unrestricted indulgence 
of grumbling, varied, as the case may be, with paroxysms of down- 
right abuse. We have been induced to make these remarks, lest that 
very large body of our honest countrymen, who take their impression 
of men and measures from the tone of the periodical papers, and 
marking the faint and watery gleam of sunshine that the friends of 
government so ineffectually create to dispel the darkness made by the 
showers of filth with which its assailants have partially obscured the 
political horizon; lest, we repeat, our honest friends, remarking all 
this, should suppose that the Reform Bill had not passed, and that 
the nation was not enjoying profound peace with all the world. 

Not that we ourselves are satisfied with the present ministry ; 
but we are satisfied that none other could or would, at this crisis, so 
well serve the best interests of the country. Still, in virtue of our 
national prerogative as Englishmen, we see cause for no very gentle 
murmur. We were astonished at the obstinate stand that those in office 
made against Mr. Harvey’s motion on the pension list. They coa- 
lesced and voted with some of the worst and most intolerant spirits of 
the country. The motion was really a moral motion. Had_ the 
return moved for been granted, we have no doubt but that the names 
of many on that obnoxious list, when produced to the open view of 
the country, would have revived some of its best and most glorious 
recollections ; for we should have seen the nation’s gratitude for ser- 
vices performed of the most heroic nature, a gratitude at once giving 
and receiving honour, and this would have made ample amends for 
the disgust that returns of a different nature would have excited ; 
April 1834,—voL. 1xX.—NO. XXXVI. AA 
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besides the advantage of putting the unmerited receivers not upon 
their honour—but upon their shame. Some of the city, and some of 
the suburban members, have damned themselves into a most inglo- 
rious notoriety by their silence and by their votes upon this subject. 

Again, in the leading article of our last number, we expressed our 
wish and opinion as to reform in our church establishment; we ad- 
vocated their inalienable right to their property—which after all the 
outcry that has been made against its magnitude, we consider but as 
barely sufficient, if more equally divided, to support all the members 
of the order in respectability. With these sentiments, it cannot but be 
supposed, but that we entertained every good feeling towards religious 
and social order; yet we unhesitatingly and sternly expressed our 
wishes to see its political functions cease; to see it at once separate 
from, and superior to, all the wisdom and the wiles of the state, and 
subservient to no other power, but that awful one, between which and 
ourselves, they ought to be, and they mostly are, the holy and un- 
worldly mediators. Consequently, feeling as we do, we were rather 
disgusted when the motion was made in the Lower House to relieve 
the bishops from their unclerical labours, to invite them from those 
high places, where most of the evil passions are found seated on the 
stools of vanity, and where the intellectual feast is, if not of actual 
unrighteousness, certainly that of mammon; when this generous 
motion was made to cover the retreat of our spiritual pastors from the 
polluted atmosphere of earthly ambition, with so much consideration 
and so much honour,—we were rather disgusted to find it met, by the 
ministry that we wish, from a feeling that the interests of the coun- 
try demand it, to rise in the opinion and gain the confidence of the 
nation, if not by insulting hauteur, at least, by repelling silence. 
Were not the subject really of so momentous and so grave a nature, 
there is something almost ludicrous in the contemplation of the mem- 
bers of our government, each in his place, proudly stepping upon the 
pedestal of expediency, and wrapping himself in the mantle of taci- 
turnity, allowing the opposition all the argument, and contenting 
themselves simply with the great majority of the votes. 

However, the motion will have great practical good. It will warn 
the bishops to “ set their house in order,” but in no ominous sense. 
The house that we allude to, is, their natural and holy one, the 
church. It will now meet more of their attention. The warning 
voice has come to them, not in the suppressed whisper of caution, 
but the sound is from the senate of the kingdom, and is but the echo 
of the multitudinous cry of the people. Our pastors will now be seen 
less often in the arena of political debate, and they will prepare them- 
selves now to retire with decent dignity in due season, from those halls 
of contention, where their presence is a contradiction to their 
calling, and where their utility was at all times questionable. 

We have now given utterance to our complainings. We have had 
our grumble, and vindicated our character as Englishmen ; and we 
hope, at the same time, a character for disinterestedness. As we 
have not spared our censure, we hope our readers will give us credit 
for sincerity in our commendations. Let us now turn our eyes to 
a brighter prospect; and mark the gradual, and consequently safe, 
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amelioration, that is promised to take place in all that was obnox- 
ious in our institutions. And here we must express our satisfaction 
at the Bill for Registry of Seamen, proposed by the first lord of the 
Admiralty ; we may safely say, the first lord who has had the courage 
and the manliness to boldly grapple with a question which has been 
invariably blinked by others, equally aware of the monstrous injustice 
of expediency. This is well done, and is an earnest of better hereafter. 
Indeed, we are promised, and have every reason to expect that the 
promises will be fulfilled, that improvement shall be made in almost 
every branch of our civil polity, from the gigantic abuses of the Court 
of Chancery, down to the minutest object on which legislation can 
fasten. Even the mere catalogue of our projected reforms would fill 
a space more than sufficient to make an article. The collection of 
tithes are no longer to impede industry, and destroy all inducement 
to the improvement of the various soils. Dissenters are no longer to 
be annoyed by the intervention of a dominant, and, as they believe, a 
carnal and errant church, in matters where such intervention must 
be most peculiarly mortifying. Law is to be brought home, almost 
literally, to every man’s door; its expense lessened so much, that. it 
can no longer be facetiously called a luxury only for the rich. ‘The 
unhealthy and tyrannical parts of corporations are in the course of 
being excised. In fact, to whatever point the eye of inquiry is 
directed, we shall find either incipient improvement, or intended 
amelioration. Even our morals are kindly taken under the protection 
of the legislature; for one member has resolutely taken up arms 
against the prejudices of false notions of honour, and is about to 
combat lustily in order that men may fight no more, by abolishing 
the practice of duelling; whilst Sir Andrew Agnew is going to do 
away with the provocation to it, by lowering our fiery spirits to 
christian meekness, by giving us cold dinners on a Sunday, and by 
other regulations, will so temper our minds to humility, that the 
smiters of cheeks, instead of getting kicks for their trouble one day, 
and a bullet the other, will all have double work upon their hands, 
by being universally invited to repeat the blow. This faulty lux- 
uriance of law making, proves that there is a wholesome and im- 
proving impetus towards one common object, that is working strongly 
and beneficially, the adapting of our institutions to advancing civili- 
zation, and the more lofty spirit of the times. We hail these portents 
as of happy augury; and the most inveterate enemy of the Whig 
ministry must concede, that, had it not been for their boldly stepping 
in between the tyranny of absolute power on the one hand, and the 
madness of an infuriate, revolutionary spirit on the other, all the good 
that is accomplishing, and the still greater benefits that are projected, 
could not have taken place at all, if the Tories had been driven for 
security into the assumption of despotic power; or would only have 
ensued after the country had been saturated with native blood, and 
rebellion had taken by fire and sword what wisdom is now conceding 
and patriotism ought to receive gratefully. But here we must pause. 
At this point ends the jubilee of our rejoicing. We acknowledge 
that there is much good intended, but still there are mischievous 
errors, which the results only will eradicate. Legislating upon hy- 
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pothesis, is of all absurdities, the greatest. Facts only are the true 
bases of legislation. We must still deplore the excess of free trade, 
and the depression which it has occasioned to various branches of our 
national industry. What may be correct as an abstract proposition, 
will not always bear upon the artificial state of kingdoms and society. 
Not that we are advocates for bounties or monopolies. We fee! that 
undue protection is as injurious as unwise—a premium for indolence, 
and a check to exertion. In every article of manufacture in which 
we can obtain the same material at the same price as our neighbours, 
we hold it wise to allow free trade, and the competition of rival na- 
tions. It serves as a stimulus to industry and to invention, and an ex- 
citement to perfection ; and we will back the energies and the talents 
of our own manufacturers, aided by our machinery, against the efforts 
of the whole world ; but we cannot admit the propriety of the univer- 
sality of the system, and we trust that our nursery for seamen will 
not be sacrificed to a system, which, allowing it to possess advantages, 
those advantages can never be commensurate to the injury it willl 3 in- 
flict. But of this hereafter. There is a heavier thundercloud hang- 
ing over our prospects, that saddens our countenances, makes more 
laborious our labours, fills us with continual dread, and we set about 
our affairs with no heart, transacting them as a habit in the midst 
of despondency, like those whose days are numbered. ‘The storm 
may burst upon us in a year, or in a month, or to-morrow. No man 
feels his property to be wholly secure; hence the reckless extrava- 
gance of all classes, who are at present the recipients of wealth, and 
the gambling spirit of too many of our commercial undertakings. 
This bane to our present enjoyment, this debarment to our future 
prosperity, is the “ National Debt.” 

Whilst this curse remains in its present pestilent magnitude, no 
class of the people can be really prosperous. Individuals may, and 
must. But we are now in that morbid state of social polity, that this 
individual amassing of riches is, at once, the cause and the conse- 
quence of the general poverty. Increase tenfold the rigour of the 
corn laws, and the agricultural interest shall not prosper—for there is 
“the debt.” Let the manufacturer have his corn from the cheapest 
market free from all protecting duty, and he shall not prosper, as his 
skill, his industry, and the waste he makes of human life, might lead 
him to expect—tor there is “the debt.” Let the merchant explore 
new countries, let him calculate his speculations with a prescience 
even more than mortal, encourage him by commercial regulations, 
and he shall not prosper—for there is “ the debt.” And yet, a few 
agriculturalists, a few manufacturers, and a few merchants, shall most 
eminently prosper, because of “ the debt ;" and because those few 
are the creditors to whom that debt is due. They come into the 
field of competition, like Achilles, almost invulnerable to the misfor- 
tunes that are perpetually warring against the others. Capital, like 
wave impelling wave. makes, at every motion, a larger circle, esta- 
blishes a ty ranny over all that comes in contact with it, becomes, in 
reality, the most overwhelming, and the most close of all monopolies, 
and ultimately pushes every other rival off the field. 

With this evil, like the atmosphere of the plague, withering up all 
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the energies of the empire, how idle, and how vain seem all the lesser 
improvements that we have before enumerated, and about which 
we appear to be so magnificently busy. ‘Till the great evil be abated, 
all the rest is indeed, but strenuous trifling. Such labours seem to 
be of a wisdom equal to that of a master of a house, assiduously re- 
gulating all his internal management, marshalling his servants into pro- 
priety, laying down sound principles for the government of his 
steward, and arranging in what manner the various dishes shall be 
brought to table, at the very time that a mortgage is about to be 
foreclosed upon him, that will sweep all away, and make the expenditure 
of his wonderful wisdom useless. Would not common sense dictate 
to him the absolute necessity of endeavouring to preserve his estate 
first, and of improving it afterwards ? and would he not endeavour to 
effect this by economy, vigilance, and sacrifices? And is a great 
empire, merely because it is great, too proud to imitate an example 
so lowly? We hope that England will not be guilty of such vain- 
glorious folly. Let us face the question manfully—Let us not start 
aside when we hear shrill and interested outcries—the prosperity, 
the very safety of our common mother, the country, is committed, 
As we are proud of the name of Englishmen, let us stand by it; 
and do our duty—-even should we hear hirelings from the Stock 
Exchange, and lame ducks as they waddle, piteously squeak out 
that they are robbed. We have tried economy, even to injustice to 
the bulwarks of the nation, the navy and army. We are vigilant, 
for never was expenditure better guarded from malversation, or more 
effectually checked. What then remains? nothing but sacriFice, 
which is every thing. 

Yes, sacrifice—but on whom is it to fall? As yet, we shall not 
answer the question, except that we trust it may fall upon all, and 
honourably to the country. But let us turn over a page or two of 
history and borrow thence a light that may enable us to read with 
advantage the signs of the times. Nations have withstood foreign 
armies, have lived through famine, pestilence, and the most horrible 
of all evils, civil war. Tyranny has been unable to crush, luxury to 
undermine them—yet they have fallen by meaner instruments—the 
rapacity of wealth, false divisions of property, and to debts owing to 
themselves. 

In the first place, let us reflect, that the Jewish nation was go- 
verned by divine and visible interference. Its laws emanated from 
men under the influence of actual inspiration at all times, and some 
of them were received by oral communication from the Inscrutable 
Himself. At the period we allude to, those laws cou/d not have been 
morally wrong—and morality is, in its very nature, everlasting and 
unchangeable. Morality is no more than the expression of universal 
justice. This is strong and explicit language. “ At the end of every 
seven years thou shalt make a release. And this is the manner of the 
release ; every creditor that lendeth ought to his neighbour shall re- 
lease it; he shall not exact it of his neighbour, or his brother, be- 
cause it is called the Lorp’s release.” And here we may allude to the 
Jubilee, when at the expiration of every fifty years, property under- 
went a fresh division. Now all this is instanced, not for example, but 
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merely to prove that the divine wisdom made a provision for the evils 
that the spirit of amassing was sure to produce, and it requires no 
logic to prove that a perpetuity of increasing and unremedied evils must 
ultimately produce destruction. 

The Carthaginians, of all the nations of antiquity, seem most to 
have resembled the English. Their industry, their superior arts of 
navigation and manufacture, produced their wealth, their wealth 
ower, and the unequal division of that wealth, their final destruction. 

Ioney became at once their god and their destroyer: had they pro- 
perly supported Hannibal, they would have been the masters of the 
world. But the inordinate wealth of the few, producing an inordi- 
nate desire to keep and to increase it, made the valour of the Cartha- 
ginian soldiery, and the skill and heroism of the Carthaginian gene- 
ral utterly useless. So disgustingly debased had the monied interest 
become, that when, after the battle of Lama, the Romans imposed 
upon them those hard terms which entirely annihilated their indepen- 
dence, and deprived them of the whole of their navy, these degrad- 
ing conditions were submitted to without a murmur, but when they 
heard the large tribute that was demanded of them in money, this 
batch of capitalists simultaneously burst out into unmanly tears—in 
that senate of Mammon, there was not one that did not weep, except 
Hannibal himself—and he answered their wailings with a scornful 
smile. Of course, some Carthaginian Rothschild or Baring rose to 
rebuke him for his mistimed levity, when he made this memorable 
and heroic reply: ‘ A smile of scorn for those who could not feel 
the calamities of their country, till they touched their private fortunes, 
was an expression of sorrow for Carthage.” While the time offered 
them the opportunity, this besotted, wealth gorged, aristocracy would 
not make SACRIFICE of a part, and they lost all, and fell with the 
country that their avarice had betrayed. 

Let us now turn to their conquerors, the Romans. At the time 
that Julius Cesar seized the supreme power, this people had become 
so excessively rich, that is, a few of the leading families had ac- 
quired so much capital, the nation at large had become so deeply in- 
debted to them, (though they had of course no acknowledged national 
debt—yet the effect on society was precisely the same as if they had, ) 
that, had it not been for his intervention, the nation must have actu- 
ally fallen to pieces, and anarchy ensued. The establishment of a 
despotism was, at that crisis, a real blessing. He knew where lay 
the plague spot that was undermining with ulcerous fatality the very 
existence of the empire. He endeavoured to cauterize it, perhaps 
too rapidly, and he was slain. The patricians, at the time that Ju- 
lius Cassar became remarkable for his talents, had realized fortunes 
that would seem astonishing, even in these days of credit and paper 
currency, by lending money at most exorbitant interest, to leading 
persons in the dependent provinces ; feeling perfectly secure, that by 
themselves or friends, they were certain of recovering both principal 
and interest. Governors, pro-consuls, and dependent kings, thus 
plundered the Roman dependencies in the most ruthless manner, to 
enrich the lazy aristocracy at home. The Roman citizens themselves— 
by this term we do not mean all those who had the privilege of Ro- 
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man citizenship, but those only who resided in Rome—were univer- 
sally in debt to the patricians, and gloried in the name of clients, 
which meant, in substance, something only a little better than slaves; 
and were, consequently, in the same predicament as the population 
spread over the vast extent of the Roman provinces. However, they 
were kept in better humour, by occasional distributions of corn, wine, 
&c., and a regular succession of imposing shows and spectacles. Pos- 
sessing so much wealth, the nobles naturally split into factions. These 
affairs were managed in a much sterner manner than that in which the 
Whigs and Tories carry on their vituperative squabbles. Proscrip- 
tions and massacres were the order of the day. Things could not 
have long gone on in this manner. Julius saved them from them- 
selves, and he then set about saving the nation at large. Now, at 
this time, the legal rate of interest was twelve per cent. per annum. 
Yet the patricians demanded and obtained four per cent. per month, 
or forty-eight per cent. per annum, at compound interest, upon a 
monthly accumulation. Zhe patriot Brutus, himself, lent his money 
at this rate. At the time of which we are speaking, Cicero was pro- 
consul of Cilicia, and the very first act of his authority, was to de- 
prive one Scaptius of the government of Cyprus, for having walled in 
the senate of Salamis, till five of its members were actually starved 
to death. Scaptius apologized for this cruelty; he said that the city 
of Salamis owed him a large sum of money, and that he had recourse 
to the gentle persuasive of famine to make the senate levy it on the 
inhabitants. Well, the noble Brutus, who was “ an honourable man,” 
feels a most wonderful sympathy for the hard case of the displaced 
and spotless Scaptius; and he entreats Cicero, by all the love and 
friendship between them, not only to replace the discarded Prefector, 
but also to use all his power to get the money, that the city owed, paid 
to this Scaptius. Cicero, not exactly seeing the justice of these ex- 
hortations, demurs, when at length Brutus was forced to speak out, 
and avow that the whole of the money belonged to him, that he had 
lent it to the city at forty-eight per cent. per annum, at compound 
interest on every monthly payment, and that this Scaptius, who so 
well understood the high pressure-power in enforcing payment, was 
merely “ the honourable man’s” agent in the whole business. 

Now, this splendid specimen of the Roman Stock Exchange, whom 
little boys study as the king-killing patriot, and whom the world so 
much delighteth to honour, found Cesar, doing what—ruining the 
liberties of his country? Mowing down whole ranks of the patri- 
cians by prescription—or amassing in his own cofters the wealth of a 
mighty empire? No—none of these—for he was merciful, he was 
just—and, he was not avaricious. But Brutus, and his band of con- 
spirators, found him attempting to renovate the decaying empire, by 
curbing the usurious practices of the nobles, by enforcing the law 
strictly, that no more than twelve per cent. per annum should be exacted, 
and, to preserve the commonwealth from destruction, by compelling 
a SACRIFICE,—you see, my fellow countrymen, that all these things 
end at last in that word—by compelling a sacrifice on the holders of 
the “national debt,” of one-fourth of all that was due to them, and 
this universally, and without reservation. One-fourth of the debts ot 
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the whole community were cancelled, to save that community from 
universal distress and anarchy. Brutus’s “ occupation was gone.” 
Then flamed forth his patriotism. It was his bonds that he bewailed, 
and not those of his country; hence, the diabolical rancour against 
the “ foremost man of all the world,” and hence the sad ¢ ‘atastrophe, 
that showed to resuscitated Rome the base assassination of her sa- 
viour. “ The integrity of the debt” was touched—the funds * fell in 
the hands of the patricians—and great Cesar at the foot of Pompey’s 
statue. 

The estated orders of Rome, like those of Carthage, would not, in 
time, make the sacrifice. From the moment of Cesar’s death began 
the decline of the Roman empire—with him, the very name of Ko- 
man liberty died. Intestine war, bloody factions, and all the horrors 
that can afflict a people, followed in rapid succession, till at length 
these commotions settled down into the calm of military tyranny. 
The fortunes and the lives of the Romans were henceforth held in the 
despotic hands of the emperors, and the emperors were the puppets 
of the praetorian cohorts. 

The English are a sensible people, and they are as just as they are 
sensible. ‘They have tried economy, they have tried vigilance—is it 
too much to hope that they are also heroic enough to have recourse 
to sacrifices. We are making no summing up—we state only facts. 
We advocate no partial spoliation—the sacrifice must be general. All 
must contribute to the universal welfare, in proportion to their means, 
and the debt must be reduced—but how ? 

We do not know how many millions of property belonging to the 
nation are now vested in charities of various sorts—or are paid for 
(lispensaries, hospitals, and other institutions yearly, in the shape of 
voluntary subscriptions ; but we do know that the sum is immense. 
Sound notions of political economy are gaining ground rapidly. We 
begin to see, that nearly all of this benevolence is misdirected. How 
many free-schools and endowments have fallen into the hands of 
great families, to increase their already exorbitant wealth? nor can 
Lord Brougham wrest them, with all his sagacity and vigour, from 
the spoilers. Political economy shows us, that if even these cha- 
rities and schools were properly administered, that they are prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the community. If any man wished to ruin 
his fumily after he ceased to exist, let him but establish an almshouse 
for the benefit of all the future members of it, should they ever need 
such an asylum, and he will effectually work out his intention. De- 
stroy the motives to self-exertion, and you de stroy the best impulse 
towards prosperity. Establish a charity-school in an industrious vil- 
lage, and the beer shops will benefit by it. These institutions are but 
a modification of the poor laws. Look at the operation of a dispen- 
sary in a country town. People become reckless of their health, for 
they get their advice and medicine for nothing. Had they to pay 
for the draughts and pills that their intemperance make necessary, 
they would drink fewer drams, for they would find there was a double 


®* The Roman and t! i English national debt are precisely similar, excepting that 
the latter, in We a! ape of tax S, passes through the hands of the government. 
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expense in intoxication. We say nothing of the great injury done to 
the many meritorious practitioners that are kept down to the zero of 
starvation by these establishments. How many millions are wasted 
in misdirected benevolence! But fear not, timid reader, in the pre- 
sent temper of the times, although mischievous, we would touch none 
of them. They are vested interests, and give to large classes ves- 
ted, though injurious rights. But surely, when we find a richly en- 
dowed school, with large landed property attached to it, in a situa- 
tion of scanty population, maintaining a master only, and two or three 
gentlemen, who assist him in doing nothing, surely, we might make 
this national property, and cancel the fraudulent leases by which the 
usufruct of the estate is granted to some neighbouring powerful fa- 
mily. Were this plan rigidly followed, there would be more wealth 
thrown into the coffers of the nation than most people are aware of. 
But still it would be but as a mite to the millions of our burthen. 
We mention this incidentally, for it was not for this purpose that we 
spoke of the many institutions that give so much ée/at, and so little 
benefit, to the country. But it was to give another direction to the 
public bounty. ‘To point out to the unrelated affluent, a nobler me- 
thod of serving their countrymen, than by founding a charity, and 
engendering pauperism. ‘The best use of their wealth is to divide it 
unong their relations, where, like manure spread, it contributes to the 
general fertilization of the country; but if they will not, if they wish 
for a public monument, let it not be by founding what is in itself in- 
jurious, such as alms-houses, &c., but by leaving it to be applied to 
the exigencies of their country. Let them bequeath their wealth to 
it—and let their country inscribe the names of such benefactors upon 
some splendid monument or column. Human vanity would be thus 
flattered, and a better direction given to posthumous benevolence. 
But every sum so left should be sponged off the national debt. No 
hocus-pocussing—no sinking funds——no well salaricd commissioners 
to dabble with the money. Let the first clerk at hand blot out the 
item, and thus at once save the interest to the country. We think, 
if once a beginning were made, the fashion might take. Even for 
the first thousand pounds so bequeathed, the government should erect 
the column, and upon it inscribe the name of the benefactor. We 
believe that the fashion would take, and we are sure that such 
honourable mention of a name would be as gratifying to the de- 
scendants of him who bore it, as a patent of nobility. 

But we are on the subject of sacrifices. Must the dead do all— 
and will the living do nothing? What would be the sensation, and 
what the result in the House of Commons, if, when the minister was 
pressed to take off some annoying, yet paltry tax, he defended his 
intention by the plea that the revenue demanded it, some high-souled 
millionaire was to rise and say, “ If any honourable gentleman will 
support me according to his ability, I'll give ten thousands pounds to- 
wards buying off this obnoxious tax.” Would not such announce- 
ment be followed by something better than an empty and heartless 
cheer ? and that example—O what good it would do to the nation ! 
How firmly it would knit the bands of love between the aristocracy 
and the other classes. Is there not enough virtue in all the six hun- 
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dred and odd senators, or enough property to enable us to see the 
glorious example given? Are we prodigal of every thing but our 
money? At the call of the country, from the peer to the peasant, 
all have come forward and volunteered their lives in its defence. The 
crisis is now nearly as important as when we were threatened by in- 
vasion. Look at the situation of the working classes—look at the 
trades’ unions—look at the penury in our towns, and the poverty in 
our fields, and suppose that we were driven by assault or aggression 
into an unwilling foreign war—or that the labouring classes, goaded 
on by insupportable misery, were to rise in rebellion at home—the 
members of the Stock Exchange would then feel their insignificance, 
or events would teach them—and all the country would find in mourn- 
ing and despondency—that the time for sacrifices had passed. 

You see, reader, that as yet, we advocate no public robbery ; that 
we are no spoliators—that we hold property to be sacred—that, full 
or empty, we wish the dish to be carried even. Yet the debt must 
be abated at once, and if possible, ultimately annihilated, or human 
intellect will work in vain—science will be useless, and the progress 
of improvement, and human happiness, be not only retarded, but all 
over Europe a retrograde movement will shortly commence. We 
have but barely opened the subject—we have not even scotched the 
snake that we fain would kill: we may return to it in our next num- 
ber, when it will be found that we have other remedies more eftica- 
cious than the slight palliatives we have hinted at above. Remedies, 
we believe, that are founded upon the principles of justice, accordant 
with the wants of the age, and initiatory of general happiness. We - 
conclude for the present, by saying, that the “Debt must be re- 
duced.” 





THE BROOK. 


Coxp is the fount, its sparkling waters stray 
W here soft enamel’d banks the ripples greet, 
Where the wild ash and willow branches meet, 
In drooping grace, to screen the noontide ray ; 
And here so lightly, wanton zephyrs play, 
The leaves scarce tremble in this care’ retreat ! 
Now, while the rapid sun’s meridian heat 
Flames o’er the yellow fields’ unshelter’d way, 
Stay, beauteous nymphs! by this green margin stay ! 
Nor further poh urge your weary feet; 
Sunburnt and faint, be this your mossy seat, 
Cool wind around your brows shall lightly creep, 
And when refresh’d from toil by balmy sleep, 
The living waters shall your thirst allay! 3 
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CHIT CHAT. 


Editor, the Hon. Mr. Twist, M.P., Capt. O'Sullivan, Mr. Mortame, 
Volage, Dr. Punever, and Mr. Percy. 


Percy. Mr. Editor, welcome from Paris. I hear that you have been 
feted as a lion only ought to he frted. 

Mort. When I used to go to the Menagerie at Exeter Change, they 
always gave Nero, at eight o'clock, raw udder. 

O'S. Bah! If they had you at Paris, “a bottle of sweet hay,” as 
honest Will Shakespeare hath it ; or a fine head of thistles——But, Mor- 
tame, you are incorrigible, and that’s the raison, honey, that I shall hope to 
mend you in time. Ah! Mr. Percy, there’s some sinse in ye, and tell me 
why, jewel, that there’s so much truth in the proverb, that “ no man’s a 
prophet in his own country.” 

Vol. Meaning, of course, England. 

Percy. lf the captain speaks literally, the best reason to be given is, 
that the English being all prophets together, it is hard to singularize one. 
But I believe that the captain had a more latent meaning. He wished to 
inquire why the aristocracy of the mind is so little regarded among a 
nation that abounds in little circles of exclusives, from the feathers that 
congregate at Almack’s in St. James’s, to the flints that hold their trades’ 
union at the Feathers in St. Giles’s. 

O'S. Aye, that’s what I want to know indeed. 

Percy. It is summed up in one word—jealousy. 

Doctor. Oh! but it’s too true! I’ve been the martyr of it in one shape or 
other all my life—it has marred all my prospects. Poems for the public, 
prescriptions for my patients, and proposals ( Sighs ) of a tender nature. 
Gentlemen, in me, Dr. Punever, M.D., behold the victim of jealousy. 

Mort. You certainly seem to be a most unfortunate person ; but since 
no one can read your poems, or wil/ take your prescriptions, or could be 
supposed to listen to your proposals, I should think you, my friend, 
surely must have escaped the attacks of jealousy. For what earthly 
thing, my dear doctor, could any living soul be jealous of you? 

Doctor. ( Aside.) That fellow’s stupid tongue is the actual cautery. 

Twist. Mr. Speaker—I beg pardon, Mr. Editor—I rise to order. The 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, J am free to confess, has a little 
overstepped the courtesy of debate. Mr. Speaker—Mr. Editor, I mean— 
I should be wanting in the respect I owe to the dignity of this house— 
company—if I allowed such remarks to pass unnoticed. I will not 
blink the question. My friend, Dr. Punever, than whom a more honourable 
man does not exist I say, hem! ha! I do say—that the gentleman 
alluded to never rows one way, and looks another ; nor does, like the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, endeavour to do that by a side 
wind, which he dares not do openly. I therefore throw all such insinua- 
tions overboard. My friend, Dr. Punever, and J appeal to this honourable 
house—company—for the accuracy of my assertion—is, I say, as capable 
of exciting jealousy, as any member of this—company—be the other 
who he may. 1 shali not, however, pass to the order of the day; but I 
shall move, even if I stand alone—I shall move—move—move—( Mr. 
Twist concludes amidst much cheering, and cries of hear! hear ! ) 

Mort. Mr. Twist does not move, but sits quite still. 

O'S. Well, for a matter-of-fact piece of torment, you are, Mortame, a 
broth of a boy. Here Mr. Twist has made a speech, in every sense of 
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the word strictly parliamentary—a speech that there are not fifty in the 
house could equal—and all the effect that it has upon you is, to find out 
that Mr. Twist sits still. 

Mort. Well, is not he a sitting member ? 

Doctor. ( Aside.) And you're a standing nuisance. ( Aloud.) But, 
Mr. Percy, you were going to explain the reasons why authors and 
scientific men are held so little in the esteem they merit in this country. 

Percy. The jealousy I mentioned is twofold—that of ignorance ‘and 
that of mean rivalry. The former, as it is the action of the other classes 
against the literary one, might be overcome. But the literati are not 
true to themselves. They do not act as a body; their usual figure of 
speech is disparagement ; and they are more proud of being known as 
the companion of a lord or a duke, than of the suffrages of the well- 
judging of their countrymen. Writers who rank among the first of the 
day are more jealous of a brother /ittérateur getting an invitation to the 
house of some renowned exclusive, than they are of his writing a sur- 
passing work. When this parasitical spirit is so rife, can it be wondered 
at that our literary characters, instead of giving the tone to society, 
merely follow like menials in its train ? 

Ed. Perey, my boy, you're right. ‘“‘ They manage these things better 
in France.” Apropos de Bottes. Mr. Twist, I admired the speech you 
gave us just now considerably? What do you think of the three days’ 
debate on the corn laws? By the by, Twist, I did not see your name 
in the papers 

Twist. Ah! these careless reporters !—you've no idea how partial they 
are. Nevertheless, | have a very strong opinion on the subject. 

Percy. How many pamphlets have been written, how many opinions 
have been offered, how many speeches have been made, upon that ques- 
tion ! 

Vol. No wonder—it is one of the greatest importance. 

O'S. Pray, Mr. Editor, what may be your opinion on the subject. 

Ed. Read all the pamphlets, and form one for yourself; I'm rather busy 
Just now, 

O'S. I thank you—that would be a most unprofitable employment. I 
should find but three grains of corn in a bushel of chaff. 

Doctor. Chatl, indeed—it is all chafling, tor the most part. 

O'S. Well, but can’t you give us a summary opinion? 

Ed. An opinion without summing up the arguments, you mean; yes, I 
can tell you that it is my decided opinion, that the abolition of the corn 
laws would be the very best thing for the country, but—— 

O'S. Ah! | thought there would be a but. 

Ed. ‘There is no question, any more than any society, without its But. 

Doctor. Granted—but let us have the but. 

Fd. That is to say, that I’m to talk for half an hour. I presume that 
you are determined that it shall be so—therefore, the sooner it is over the 
better. I say then, that the abolition of the corn laws would be attended 
with great advantages, but without some other measures be taken 
at the same time, those advantages would be neutralized, and the par- 
liament will commit an act of gross injustice to one class of the com- 
munity, 

Vol. To the landowners of course. 

Ed. It will be as well to look back a little, and observe the effects 
produced by Mr. Peel’s Currency Bill, as it is a case in point. Mr. Peel 
meant well, but he did not sufficiently examine into the future. It was, I 
uraut, as a simple axiom, better that we should return to a sound and real 
currency, but unfortunately, when a country has arrived at an artificial 
state, the exceptions, like many of those in grammar, are very often greater 
than the rules. Now, observe what has been the effect of Mr. Peel’s Bill. 
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Our currency was vicious, but, at the same time, that made no difference 
in the internal exchange of property in the country, as the value of every 
article was relative; for instance, 1 paid twenty-five shillings for an 
article worth only twenty shillings, but, at the same time, I sold my own 
goods worth twenty shillings tor twenty-five shillings. Assuming, by 
way of argument, one-fifth to be the difference between the former and the 
present state of currency, and divesting the case of all corollaries, it may 
be said, that a person who spent 125/. per annum formerly, now spends 
but 100/. 

Vol. Which 100/. produces him as much as the 125/. did before. 

Ed. Granted: as tar as all new contracts are concerned, there will be 
no difference—but the great mischief was with regard to all former con- 
tracts. 

O'S. Explain. 

Ed. You hear people complain of the difficulty they now have in pay- 
ing taxes. This isan old contract. Government demanded, in direct and 
indirect taxes, say one-fifth, but it was all the same to government, 
whether that money was paid in the former currency or the present. The 
tax was fixed, but the currency has been changed. ~The person worth 
125/. paid 25/. and there remained 100/. for himself—the same person 
worth the 100/. still pays his 25/. and there remains for him but 75/., now 
paying one-fourth. 

O'S. I can comprehend that—but now, in what other way did Mr, Peel's 
Bill do mischief? 

Kd. It is an old maxim and a correct one, in political economy, that 
individuals must suffer for the public good; but if that suffering is ex- 
tended to too large a portion of the community, the result is, that the 
nation itself becomes the sufferer. Such was the case with respect to Mr. 
Peel's Bill, which, perhaps, was the most remarkable instance of the spo- 
liation of one class for the benefit of another, that ever took place by any 
legislative act. It is evident that, money becoming more valuable, all 
the tunded proprietors were enriched, and as old Sir Robert Peel said to 
his son, “ You have doubled my fortune, but you have half-ruined your 
country.” The nation may be said to be almost composed of debtors and 
creditors. Now what was the result. Money having increased in value, 
as I before assumed, one-fifth, every man who owed 20,000/. immediately 
owed 25,000/.; every man who had taken a long lease of a house for 200/, 
per annum, now pays 250/. per annum ; in short, every debtor owed 
more, and every creditor was a richer man in the proportion of the in- 
creased value of money. 

Vol. And of course the landowners have suffered. 

Kd. There are few estates, I’m afraid, at this time, clear of mortgage : 
but now to the point—the abolition of the corn laws would, without com- 
pounding and equalizing measures, have the same effect, only to a still 
more injurious extent, as was produced by Mr. Peel's Bill. 

O'S. But still you are decidedly in favour of the abolition. 

Ed. Most decidedly ; but to use a homely proverb, “ Let us carry the 
dish even.” A partial spoliation is always attended with injurious effects, 
whereas a fair surrender of property by all classes, re-invigorates the 
country, and is attended with the happiest results. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the abolition of the corn laws, simply, and without other 
enactments, would have the immediate effect of an enormous defaleation 
in the revenue, and cause the greatest distress in the country—proving 
little more than another bonus to the fund-holder. d 

Vol. Would it not prove an immense benefit to the poorer classes? 

Ed. Answer me one question. Upon what does the price of labour 
depend? 

Vol. Upon the price of bread. 
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Ed. Exactly; and therefore, as soon as the price of bread was lowered 
so would be the price of wages; and the poor man, who is now clamor. 
ous for the abolition, would find himself as far from the loaf as before. 
Still I do not mean to say that he would not individually be benefited 
and I think that he would find more employment, so that on the whole 
he would be a gainer ; but in this country it is man versus machine, and 
if machine can work at one halfpenny cheaper than man, the latter may 
starve. But to proceed. The etfect of the abolition of the corn laws 
would be to decrease the value of the land in the exact proportion that 
the corn would be decreased in price, which would be about one half. [¢ 
land is decreased in value one half, the funded property increases in the 
sume ratio, that is, it would be doubled. The landowners would be 
ruined—mortgages would be foreclosed, and those who now have the 
money would very soon have the land also; the whole property of the 
kingdom would soon be centred in a few thousands of individuals, and as 
soon as that takes places, the result is inevitable. 

Vol. Which is 

Ed. A revolution, and distribution of the spoils: at least, such has 
ulways been the case, as history will corroborate, and we can only argue 
from precedent in this case. | 

O'S. You would then attack the funds. Why you are an Ultra Ra. 
dical! 

Ed. I am aware that the very mention of touching funded property in 
this country, is sufficient to affix that name upon you, but I have long 
been indifferent to words. Why should that description of property be 
the only one which is to be considered sacred, when all others have been, 
I may say, in some instances wantonly sacrificed or heavily borne upon ? 
The funds were lent to the country when its exigencies required money. 
Advantage was taken of those exigencies, and sixty was lent to receive 
one hundred. Ever since, by the depreciation of other property, the 
funds have risen in value, and still they are not taxed in any shape what- 
ever. The landed interest have to pay the land tax and the poor rates— 
in many instances decreasing the value of the property nearly one half; 
but the funds are to be untouched. We talk about national credit—how 
will that be affected by equalizing taxation? Foreigners have large 
sums in our funds, and we think that it would be a robbery to touch 
them. They placed their money there for security, when there was no 
other safe place. Let them pay for that security ; they were not invited 
to invest, and they must take their chance with the rest of the national 
creditors. 

Vol. The great question is, would it be in itself an act of robbery, as 
people term it, now that the money will produce twice as much as it did 
at the time that it was lent to government ? 

Ed. 1 only state this, that if the exigencies of the nation require a sur- 
render of a portion of the property of the nation, it should be taken away 
equally and trom all. If such an arrangement takes place, every one will 
be as rich as he was before. 

O'S. Well, that appears rather an Irish way of being rich. You take 
our property away, and tell us that we are as rich as we were before. 

Ed. It is true, nevertheless. If every man in England went to bed 
with 10/. in his pocket, and every man got up again with only 5/., they 
would all be as rich as they were the night before, for the value of money 
being relative, the 5/. would immediately purchase what before would 
have cost 10/. A sacrifice of some kind must be made, and the sooner it 
is made the better. But let the government keep in mind the old motto 
of * Carry the dish even.” 

O'S. Well, we have plenty of time to think about it, if the people will 
not be impatient. I presume we have little chance of a war. 
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Fd. I hope not. By-the-by, suppose that in consequence of the abo- 
lition of the corn laws, the landed property, or a large proportion of it 
was to fall into the hands of the monied men—what a bonus a war would 
be to them! The land would again rise to an immoderate value, and then 
“money !” would be doubled and quadrupled. 

Doctor. Pray, Mr. Editor, may I ask a question which occurred to me, 
although I did not wish to interrupt you? Are you among the debtors or 
the creditors ? 

Ed. What a question—almost an affront. Sir, I have always upheld 
the character of a gentleman. 

O'S. Quite sufficient ; no wonder you don’t like Peel’s Bill. Pray 
what is your opinion of the registry of seamen, proposed by Sir James 
Graham ? 

Ed. That it ought to have been done twenty years ago, and that Sir 
James deserves the greatest credit for daring to grapple with a ques. 
tion so difficult, that others have avoided it as much as possible. I like 
the decision. It is bold and manly. 

O'S. Poor Skyring is murdered. You are aware of that? 

Ed. The country has lost an excellent officer, and I have lost an ac. 
guaintance, which I had intended should have ripened into friendship. 

Vol. So the Don is going to Spain. 

Ed. High time he was there ; he has stayed too long here. 

Percy. Yes; his talents, his liberalism, and the weight that his family 
has, will be a great service. Some day we may expect him over here 
again, as an attaché, or perhaps in some higher office. He has left us a 
legacy, in the shape of a very well written, interesting novel—* Salva- 
dor, the Guerilla.” We shall speak of it in our review next month: it 
appeared too late for this month’s notice. 

Vol. Praise it up to the skies—hey Percy! ‘Caw me, caw thee,” as 
the Scotch say. 

Percy. It will have justice done to it, and no more. Whatever may be 
the demerits of our reviews, partiality is not among them. Volage, have 
you nothing to say upon the fine arts ? 

Vol. The Society of the British Artists, in Suffolk Street, has opened 
for the season; but as yet, I’ve had no time to make observations. 
There are other matters on which I also will talk learnedly. But look at 
Punever ; he is certainly solving a problem, puzzling at a pun, or con- 
ning a conundrum. 

O'S. Most magnificent master of medicine, what is the matter? you 
seem a very Galen galvanized. 

Doctor. 1 was thinking ——-— 

Mort. Av unusual process with the doctor. 

Doctor. 1 was thinking that Mr. Editor conducted his arguments upon 
the poor laws with considerably ability ; but not exactly according to the 
rules of the schools—logic, aye, logic—that’s the test of truth. 

O'S. In your acceptation of the words: is it according to common 
Sense, is it a reasonable thing ? 

Doctor. It treats of the art of reasoning, and must therefore be reason- 
able. 

O'S. Prove that. 

Doctor. Why, captain, I'll prove any thing. O! logic’s a fine thing! 
I'll prove that at present you’ve got two horns upon your head. 

O'S. The devil! 

Doctor. No; but you—you—Captain O'Sullivan. 

O'S. Impossible! no, no, doctor. Hi! hi! hi! not married—safe there 
any how—prove—prove. ; 

Doctor. You have not lost two large twisted horns from off your head, 
have you? answer me categorically. 
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O'S. ( Looking a little alarmed at the doctor's earnestness.) 1 have not. 

Doctor. Now, sir, answer me distinctly. Is it not true, that what you 
have not lost, you must still possess ? : 

O'S. ( Hesitatingly.) It is true. 

Doctor. (Very solemnly.) Now, what you have not lost, you still have. 
You have not lost a pair of large twisted horns from off your head : 
ergo, you possess what you've not lost; ergo, you have a large pair of 
twisted horns on your head. The thing is undeniable. 

O'S. ( Putting his hand to his head.) By the powers, 1 deny it how- 
ever. (All laugh) 1 can't teel them. 

Doctor. What have feelings to do with it? Never trust to your feelings 
in logic. 

Vol. I wish the doctor, by his logic, or otherwise, would put, bona 
fide, a couple of bottles of brandy upon the table, for the decanter's nearly 
empty. 

Doctor. I could if I chose. Captain O'Sullivan, you don’t seem to be 
convinced ; yet you have plainly got three eyes ranged under your fore. 
head. 

O'S. Large twisted horns on my head, and three eyes in my phiz—the 
man's going to make a monster of me ;—you cannot prove the eyes, 
however. 

Doctor. 1 can. 

O'S. Yes, logically ; but not reasonably. 

Doctor Yes, reasonably. I lay you five sovereigns I can. Let the 
gentlemen present judge if | have won or lost. 

O'S. No quibble ? 

Doctor. None; you must consult your reasoning faculties only, not 
your physical perceptions. The senses are continually deceiving us, and 
the eyes are the most deceptive organs we have. Children, when first 
born, see every thing inverted; and it is long before they can judge of 
distance ; reason only corrects the delusion. If the eyes told you you 
saw three ghosts behind Mr. Mortame’s shoulders, and your reason told 
you the contrary, you should trust your reason rather than your sight. 
I'll prove reasonably, and without a quibble, that you have three eyes. 
Will you make the wager ? 

Several. Take him, captain, take him. 

O'S. Well, 1 will lay—now to your proof. 

Doctor Have you got one eye? 

O'S. Yes. 

Doctor. Have you got two eyes? 

O'S. Yes. 

Doctor. One and two make three ; you have, therefore, by your own 
contession, got three eyes. I'll trouble you for five sovereigns. 

O'S. ( Doggedly ) O stuff! I havn't lost. 

Doctor. Lost, by his own confession. Judgment, gentlemen, judg- 
ment ! 

Several. Lost, lost! 

O'S. ( Moodily.) No, this is carrying the joke too far. (Brightening 
up ) Yes, I have certainly lost, I’li pay you; witness, gentlemen. 
( The captain places five sovereigns in the doctor's hand, one by one.) 
There—now, gentlemen, fill your glasses, and drink success to Dr. Pun- 
ever’s logic. ( They all drink.) Now, Dr. Punever, I'll trouble you tor 
ten sovereigns. 

Doctor. How ? ‘ 

O'S. You owe them me, plainly and logically enough. I lost five sove- 
reigns only to you, and all those gentlemen saw me pay you fifteen 

Doctor. 1 deny it. 

O'S. O! nonsense. Trust to your reasoning faculties. I paid you one 
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sovereign, _ you two, I paid you three, I paid you four, 1 paid 
you five. ow five, and four, and three, and two, and one, make 
fifteen. I'll trouble you for the ten sovereigns with which you were 
overpaid. ; 

All. Pay—pay. 

Doctor. Come—come, gentlemen, this is carrying the joke too far. 
Here, captain, take back your five sovereigns. = 

O'S. No, no. Judgment, gentlemen, judgment! (A somewhat stormy 
altercation is beginning to ensue. Loud cries for Mr. Editor ) , 

Ed. Gentlemen, called upon as I have been, I shall proceed to give 
sentence, from which let there be no appeal. Captain O'Sullivan, by his 
own confession, has lost five sovereigns—let him pay the loss in a manner 
hereafter to be mentioned. It will be a wholesome penalty on him for 
laying foolish wagers. Dr. Punever, by the rule of his own logic, owes 
Captain O'Sullivan ten sovereigns, let him also pay it in a way to be 
hereafter mentioned, as a penalty for foolishly playing the sophist. 
Now, let both these penalties be united in providing for the present com- 
pany arump and dozen, with all the needful accessaries. ( Vociferous 
applause. ) ; 

Percy. A Daniel! a Daniel! a second Daniel come to judgment ! 

Ed. And let the meeting take place on Tuesday next, at the Albion. 

All. Agreed. 


[ Exeunt omnes, in high glee, in the joyful anticipation of a good 
dinner, save and excepting the two most painfully concerned. | 





MY OWN LOVER. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS, ESQ. 


How dare you go after another ? 
How dare you, sir, use me so ill ? 
Must I bear it? I'll ask of your mother 
If I must —if I can—if I will! 
No doubt it’s exceedingly pleasant 
For you, when you please, to turn rover, 
Let me ask you one question—at present, 
Pray sir, are you not my own lover ? 


If you flirt with a belle wpon one day, 
Pil do it the next with a beau ; 
Don’t deny it—I saw you last Monday 
Along with that vulgar Miss Low. 
To be plain—if you do it once more 
All our love, all our courtship, is over, 
For I ask, as I asked you before, 
Reply, are you not my own lover? 


You think her remarkably pretty, 
J think her remarkably plain, 
I know that she comes from the city, 
I’m sure that she’s horribly vain ; 
I envy your exquisite taste, 
The child of a hosier and glover ! 
Is she, like her dresses, straight-laced ? 
And you, are you not my own lover ? 
April 1834,—VvoL. 1X.—NO. XXXVI. BB 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.! 
A TRUE STORY. 


Tur clerk from the salt tax office had been a very respectable man, but 
long incarceration in a prison, and mingling with vileassociates, whose pes- 
tiferous breath spreads contagion on all who come within its baueful influ. 
ence, had imperceptibly vulgarized and debased him. This once gentleman 
was certainly an object of great commiseration, inasmuch as his misfor- 
tunes were not brought on a any indiscretion of his own. The place he 
held under government supported him and his family for many years in 
comfort and respectability, till Burke’s famous bill of retrenchment 
caused the removal of so many of the subordinate officers of the crown, 
and the person here alluded to was, unfortunately for himself, though 
verhaps not for the nation, one of the proscribed. But, according to 
Pope, “all partial evil’s universal good.” The partial evil here was 
manifest, though the universal good may be doubtful. The sweeping 
operation of that bill hurled many from competence and comfort to penury 
and destruction. 

Such at present were the associates whose society Tomaso was fated to 
endure, compared with whom the conspirators in Venice Preserved, or 
the members of the Meal Tub Plot, were preferable. But the links in 
the chain of degradation are almost imperceptible, and it is only when 
we approximate to the lowest, and look back to where we once have been, 
that we can perceive or feel the difference. 

The late Lord Ellenborough gave it as his opinion that one year’s im- 
prisonment was sufficient punishment to cancel a debt to whatever 
amount, in which opinion Tomaso perfectly coincides, having had to 
endure it for no less a period than eighteen months, comprehending two 
whole summers and one severe winter ; and a prison of all places is a 
most uncomfortable summer-house, though less intolerable as winter 
quarters. 

Before this period ‘Tomaso had not sojourned more than a month in any 
prison, but the visitation he now made, gave him opportunities of seeing 
the human character in almost all its varieties, of deceit, cunning, mean- 
ness, Villany, and infamy! A dismal picture this of human nature, or 
rather of human depravity, but as it did not want variety, interest, cha- 
racter, or effect, he thought it “ writ down in his duty” to attempt its 
delineation. Hitherto he has displayed only sketches, but now he will 
attempt finished portraits. 

An erroneous idea is gone abroad, that if an embarrassed man is 
arrested and thrown into prison, that, comparatively speaking, it puts an 
end to all his cares; seks is, in fact, asort of living grave. But the 
author, of his own knowledge, is able decidedly to contradict this opi- 
nion, for “now began the tempest of his soul.” 

In the first place, no sooner do you arrive in a prison than you are pes- 
tered for the usual fees; that is, for your contribution to that fund from 
which the current expenses of the ward are defrayed; such as coals, 
candles, salt, pepper, the expense of culinary utensils, cooking, clean- 
ing, &c. &c., which fund is placed in the hand of the master, or gover- 
nor, of that portion of the prison where you happen to be placed ; and if 


' Continued from p. 219. 
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you are not prepared to meet this demand, not only the master, but all 
the inmates, become the most merciless and intolerant of duns. This de- 
mand, too, is made periodically, and until you have paid up your arrears, 
thev all set on and torment you like so many fiends. It is well observed 
by Stukely, that “ the sport of half the world is mischief,” and here the 
most fertile source of amusement is that of torturing and tormenting 
each other—for men must be employed in some way, either quietly or 
wickedly. 

The exaction of a gallon of porter from every new prisoner is the first 
demand. ‘This, which is a general treat, is frequently followed by the 
same quantum from every man in the ward, be om happens to have the 
means of paying for it. On the present occasion almost every member of 
our little community came down with his gallon, which produced what, 
in the technical language of the place, is called a jollification. ‘This treat, 
or rather debauch, is reserved for the night, after the turnkeys have 
bawled “ strangers out,” and when the different inhabitants of the inte. 
rior are fastened up in their several apartments, so that whatever luxuries 
the treat may afford, are enjoyed among themselves. Arthur Murphy ob- 
serves, that when aman is in liquor, or liquor in him, that * his real 
character comes out like letters in lemon juice before the fire; and on 
this occasion the author had ample opportunity of seeing into the real 
characters and dispositions of his different ward-mates, of those with 
whom it was his present misfortune to endeavour to fraternize ; and now, 
being allowed to debate with closed doors, treedom of thought and of 
speech made us feel with less severity the weight of our chains; and this 
licence transgressed into the utmost limits of licentiousness. 

To attempt detailing the conversation, or the low jokes, or attempts at 
wit, which were bandied about, were vain, useless, and in truth they 
would be neither amusing nor instructive; suflice it to say, that the 
party assembled gave a full fling to their hilarity, cursing their creditors, 
and blessing the memory of that fine fellow who once exclaimed, * Who 
governs free men, must himself be free.” 

Saint Paul’s clock had just struck twelve, when the shooting of bolts, 
and the rattling of keys, indicated the approach of fresh prisoners. Ina 
few minutes the door of our ward flew open, when there entered a group 
of turnkeys, leading a sickly old man on crutches. This unhappy being, 
who was now billeted on us, had been literally dragged out of his bed, 
where he lay in a state of most excruciating torture from a fractured 
limb, which was then under cure, and notwithstanding his groans, his 
manifest agony, and the remonstrances of his surgeon, who declared 
that the removal of the patient might endanger his life, yet was he borne 
away from his home by sheriffs’ officers, whom no entreaties could induce 
to let go their unhallowed gripe. This unfortunate being was a petty 
grocer and cheesemonger, in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel; he was 
arrested at the suit of two wholesale dealers in that line of business, 
whom neither his incapacity to pay, a sense of humanity, nor the almost 
certain death of their miserable victim, could shake, or turn aside from 
their savage purpose. 


, ; sits a a 
«« Low, unrelenting, money-loving villains. 


The introduction of this poor man threw a cloud over our conviviality, 
but it was soon dispelled, few of the company being burthened with 
those feelings for the sufferings of others which tend to disturb their own 
repose, , °.8 . 

Our new companion, (after partaking a little of the hospitalities of the 
place) was deposited in a part of the ward called the hen-roost, where he 
Was as effectually retired as if he was consigned to the tomb of the Ca- 
pulets. This cage was a small room, of iron frame-work, slung from 
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the ceiling, something like the hanging gardens of Babylon, or the car. 
penter’s workshop which was lashed to the roof of the late Brunswick 
theatre. This matter being adjusted, and the turnkeys having made their 
bow, riot resumed her seat, and it was not till three o'clock in the morn. 
ing that the convives thought of retiring to rest. Nothing worth record. 
ing occurred during the last three hours of the sit/ing. Noise usurped 
the place of singing, and brutal jokes that of wit and pleasantry. But in 
those personal attacks, which were highly seasoned with acrimony and 
malice, much of the private history of the parties was communicated to 
the author, which will serve as the ground-work of the following cha- 
racters. 

W R , a native of North ‘Britain, was brought, while yet a 
child, to London by his mother, who by some means procured him ad- 
mission into the charity-school of Saint Ann’s, Soho, where he received a 
tolerable education. He was neither deficient in parts or diligence, and 
it must be confessed that he made the best use of his time, at least so far 
as regards the scholastic part of his education. But religion and mora- 
lity were most shamefully neglected. When at the proper age, he was 
apprenticed to a carver and gilder, to which it is to be presumed he paid 
proper attention, having served out the whole term of his indentures. He 
early attached himself to the sectaries; no doubt more from interested 
motives than religious zeal ; for religion he had none. The profligacy of 
this fellow was a disgrace to human nature, and was the more extraordi- 
nary, as he was sober and sensible, and had a prodigious deal to say for 
himself; he had a taste for books, and some talent for literary composi- 
tion. But all his talents, all his acquisitions were perverted to the worst 
purposes, such was the inherent predominance of his vicious propensities. 
To detail the particulars of this man’s profligacy would be only to give a 
catalogue of human wickedness ; and a few instances of what he did, will 
sufliciently prove what he would do. He had no sooner emancipated 
himself trom the trammels of his apprenticeship, than he married a most 
respectable young woman, by whom he had two children. His wife had 
a sister who came to reside with her after her first accouchement,and who 
gave her assistance in their little domestic establishment. She was then 
handsome, innocent, and interesting. This monster in human shape, her 
sister's husband, conceived the diabolical project of depriving her of that 
innocence which was her only portion and her greatest ornament. The 
sequel is too horrible for detail or explanation. This wretch, who was 
as full of religious cant as Joseph Surface is of sentiment and morality, 
induced his victim to accompany him to hear a sermon, by Doctor Hun- 
ter, of the chapel at London Wall, where, as the serpent did to our com- 
mon mother, he poured into her credulous ear that poison which embit- 
tered her future life. 

This circumstance was no sooner made known to her married sister, 
than it first bereaved her of reason, from which aberration of mind having 
somewhat recovered, she sunk into a state of despondency, and was soon 
conveyed to an early grave. The unhappy sister, feeling herself impli- 
cated in the crime which deprived her of one whom she so tenderly loved, 
fell a victim to sorrow and compunction, and in a few months after was 
buried by her side. The unfortunate but innocent offspring of the two 
sisters survived, and were then under the protection of the mother of 
their guilty father, and were frequently brought to see him in prison. 

Notwithstanding the sad catastrophe above recorded, so little feeling 
had this abandoned wretch for his present situation, or the misery he had 
brought on others, that he hidivel a sort of anticipated satisfaction in 
planning “ sins anew,” and of committing future and similar crimes. 

The steward of the ward had two daughters, who came frequently to 
visit their father. One was married, the other unmarried. They were 
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both well looking and rather attractive. The married daughter was a 
decent, modest woman, and the other was innocent and unsuspecting. 
On seeing these two young women enter the room one day to see their 
father, this callous wretch had the hardiness to exclaim, in the hearing 
of the author and others, “‘ by the L—d I'll have one, if not both of those 
sisters ;"’ and, horrible to relate, he, in part, kept his word, by the se- 
duction of one, (it is true he married her subsequently.) This depraved 
wretch was one of those, (certainly not uncommon characters,) who 
think that any woman will fall into their snare, if it be laid judiciously. 
The father of this unhappy young woman having had intimation of what 
was going on, he one day interrupted their assignation, and seizing by 
the throat the seducer of his daughter, he terrified him into a promise of 
repairing by marriage the injury he had done, and made him keep his 
word; tor that wretch was as great a coward as he was a villain. But 
the poor father obtained very inadequate redress for the injury he had 
sustained, for, continuing still in confinement, his hands may be said to 
have been tied behind his back. 

In a few days after the seducer obtained his discharge from prison, and 
Newgate got purified from an intolerable nuisance. 

A perfect contrast to the foregoing abominable rascal, was W——~ 
B , a working jeweller, a mild, modest, good-natured young man, 
and as such, of course, affords little matter for the pen of the biographer, 
aud were it not for the peculiarity of his commitment, (which was some- 
what curious,) would not have found a place in these memoirs. He hap- 
pened to board and lodge at the house of a decent, respectable, elderly 
lady, who having taken a violent liking to her young pensionaire, (for he 
was what the world would call a devilish handsome tellow,) she suffered 
him, purposely, to fall into arrears, though his resources were amply 
suflicient for paying his way ; yet the good lady being, * like a sparrow, 
at all times ready for love,” determined, in her own mind, that the 
young jeweller should be her jewel. When, therefore, he had fallen sufli- 
ciently in her debt to render her demand formidable, and using every 
effort, and exhausting all her eloquence without effect, to entrap him in 
Cupid’s chains, she consigned him to the iron hand of the turnkey of 
Newgate. Mr. B was far from being depressed by this temporary 
retirement: being young, gay, and volatile, and having before him the 
cheering hope of speedy emancipation, he only considered this brief check 
to his career as one of the chromatic passages in life, which, by the beauti- 
fying aid of contrast, give the greater value to the succeeding harmony. 

Atter enduring a few weeks’ imprisonment, the lady softened, and took 
pity on her captive, and as “ pity melts the mind to love,” he caught the 
bait, and to obtain his freedom became her slave / 

That which appears in the first instance a misfortune, frequently turns 
out to our advantage. This was strikingly exemplified in the case now 
before us. . 

As his other ward-mates had little of interest or character to recommend 
them to the attention of the reader, Tomaso will pass them over, and go 
to objects more worthy of notice or attention. 

Ou the morning after his arrival in this place of the d——d, he walked 
down into the arena, or play-ground, of the prison, which, in extent, is 
not greater than an ordinary inn-yard, and which, from the general po- 

yulation of the place, is as crowded as the Stock Exchange, when the 
Sulls and Bears are let loose on each other. Seeing a door with a grate 
inserted in the middle, about the size of an ordinary gridiron, and, being 
at all times a sort of inquisitive traveller, he inquired what it meant, 
when he was informed that it was the barrier which separated the ladies 
from the gentlemen ; an arrangement at all times necessary, but particu- 
larly so ina place of confinement, where the inmates have little more to 
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do than to meditate on mischief. Peeping through the grate like a boy 
at a show-box, he descried, among the female promenaders, one who was 
peculiarly attractive and interesting, and who appeared overwhelmed with 
affliction, and which excited the curiosity as well as the sympathy of the 
author. On inquiry he learnt the following particulars. She had, it seems, 
been a dress-maker of considerable reputation in her line, and had the 
first patronage ; but falling into arrears with her creditors, and defalea- 
tions on the part of her patrons, she became first embarrassed, and was 
then thrown into prison. She happened to have for her legal assistant an 
elderly gentleman, who then resided in one of the inns of court, and who 
took a lively interest in the arrangement of her affairs, and made her 
daily visits in the prison: this gentleman was affluent, and though some. 
what “ descended into the vale of years,” had yet that remaining spark 
of youthful fire which rendered him not insensible to female attractions : 
pleased with her demeanour and conversation, he first extricated her 
from her present difficulties, got her out of prison, then made her an offer 
of his hand, and married her. 

No event of a private nature perhaps ever gave more satisfaction than 
this, to those who were acquainted with the parties and the circum- 
stances, particularly those who knew the lady, who by this happy tran- 
sition was removed from penury and wretchedness to comfort and afflu- 
ence—for though there was some disparity in the age of the parties, yet 
it was not such as precluded the hope of a happy union. The gentleman 
died soon after, leaving to his widow and one child the bulk of a very 
considerable fortune. 





Caprain C AND THE Kine or D——. 

Captain C———— was an honest northern Hibernian, and as hardy a 
son of Neptune as ever boxed the compass or fought an enemy. He 
was many years engaged in the African “ horrid trade,” and made fre- 
quent visits to the court of D——; by whose monarch he was most 
graciously received. As the captain was a man of strict veracity, the 
author gave implicit belief to his narrative. 

Captain C———— gives the following account of his reception at the 
court of this dingy prince, though Mongo Park, perhaps, would give a 
very different account of the whole affair, as all travellers seem to take a 
peculiar pleasure in belying each other, which is one cause that the pub- 
lic so seldom believes any of them. This reminds the author of a report 
that was once spread of the death of the Pope, which was soon after con- 
tradicted. A plain matter-of-fact man being asked what he thought on 
the subject, answered, “ that he had heard so many accounts of the 
Pope's being dead, and then that he was not dead, that d n him if he 
believed either.” 

But, to return to Captain C———. 

The captain gives the following account of his reception on the day of 
presenting his credentials, which consisted of a gold-laced waistcoat, a 
splendid sword, and a gold-laced hat ! 

On being ushered into the apartment where the black monarch held his 
court, he there found his majesty seated squat on the floor. After hav- 
ing first laid his credentials, or rather his presents, at his majesty's feet, 
he was then obliged to kneel, or rather to lie down, as he expressed it, 
** to kiss the blackguard’s great toe.” This part of the ceremony being 
ended, the captain and his mate (who attended him as aide-de-camp) 
were regaled in the royal presence with the most abundant and solid re- 
treshments ; after which they were permitted to saunter about and gratify 
their curiosity in the purlicus of the palace. 

After passing through several court-yards, the walls of which were or- 
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namented, or rather studded with human skulls, proofs at once of the 
monarch’s courage and barbarity, being the heads of those enemies who 
were either slain in battle, or butchered in cold blood, or such Sriends of 
the king’s as, in their visits to the court of D——, may have happened 
inadvertently, or otherwise, to have given him offence, or trespassed on 
his laws. 

The captain began to feel some very unpleasant sensations when he 
perceived those defunct gentry grinning at him as he passed along, and 
not being attended by a guide, he did not know but that he too might have 
been, by forced marches, progressing towards the guillotine. While thus 
ruminating on the ‘‘ various turns of fate below,” he still kept moving 
onward till he found himself in the centre of that sacred place, the harem. 
Of the indiscretion of entering this forbidden region he had no idea, hav- 
ing, as he supposed, “ the world before him where to choose ;” but he 
soon found, to his grief, that though he was on Tom Tickler’s ground, he 
was treading on that hallowed place which was the exclusive privilege of 
the king, and those beings, the ministers of his licentious pleasures, his 
eunuchs, who officiate as the attendants on the sultanas. When these 
strangers found themselves in the middle of the harem, they perceived 
the Fatimas and Rowalanas staring at them with as eager a curiosity as 
a school-boy gazes at Mister Punch, or the dromedary. While they 
were thus, as they supposed, gratifying a harmless curiosity, they per- 
ceived a file of black guards, armed cap-a-pie, advancing towards them. 
The captain now began to suspect that he too had been unconsciously 
qualifying himself for an appointment in head-quarters ; he trembled and 
looked pale. His fears were by no means groundless, for he and his 
mate were immediately surrounded by the guards, and taken before the 
king and council, who were still sitting in grand conclave. Pending their 
examination, a scymetar was suspended from the ceiling of the council 
chamber, the dreadful instrument of decapitation, should it be decided 
they were to die; an event which he and his companion fully expected, 
and waited with fear and trembling the appalling signal of death. But 
the king, whether through fear of incurring the resentment and vengeance 
of that government of which the prisoners were subjects, or from some 
feeling of humanity, or ebullition of gratitude for the handsome presents 
they had made him, relaxed his muscles, and dismissed the prisoners 
with an admonition, warning them never again to trespass or poach on 
the game preserves of their superiors, at the same time saying that he 
loved the English. 

The Captain describes the harem, or seraglio, where the ladies are 
lodged, as a sort of court-yard, somewhat remote from the palace, sur- 
rounded by low houses, resembling our London alins-houses, or like those 
appendages to the Foundling Hospital, where the children dine, but 
divided into separate dwellings, in each of which those favoured fair ones 
has a separate establishment, where they are cooped up like chickens ; 
but some are allowed to have their mothers to live with them ; but no 
creature who bears the semblance of a man is permitted even to /ook at 
them except those neutral beings, the eunuchs, who officiate as the lords 
in waiting. 

Captain C made frequent voyages after to the coast of Africa, 
and always visited his old friend the King of D ; but being once put 
upon his guard, took care never again to violate the laws, or break 
through the established etiquette of the place. 

The action, on which this honest fellow was confined, being run up to 
an execution, he was entitled to his sirpences ; that is, an allowance of 
three shillings and sixpence per week, which must be paid him by his 
detaining creditor ; and which if once neglected, even a single sixpence, 
or if even paid in base coin, cancels the action, and immediately entitles 
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the prisoner to his liberty. Now the captain’s creditor happening to live 
on V ‘appings which being a great distance from the prison, found it a 
very troublesome business to send once a week to Newgate to pay money 
to a man who owed him money, thought of the following expedient, which 
eventually procured the captain his emancipation. He (the creditor) had 
a friend, who lived in Newgate-street, with whom, when he came into 
the City, he used to deposit two or three pounds, out of which he was to 
yay Captain C his three and sixpence Ye week. This part of the 
cosieatn was always performed by the son of the grocer, who being one 
of those Cockney sportsmen who attend the Epping Hunt on Easter 
Monday, set off a /a Nimrod, neglected to pay the captain his dividend, 
and letting the day pass on which it ought to have been paid, cancelled 
the debt, and rendered the prisoner supersedable. The captain was 
liberated the next day, and laughed at his creditor ; who, after having 
thus thrown good money after bad for some months, was thus reduced 
to the necessity of giving up the pursuit after doubly losing his money. 
Several instances of a similar description occurred during the author's 
residence in this horrid place, and in each case the prisoner immediately 
obtained his liberty ; which always gives great satisfaction, being con- 
sidered a sort of just retribution visited on the hard-hearted creditor, 








M M ° 


The debtors confined in Newgate are as effectually detached from those 
at the felons, or state side, as if they were in a different nation, with the 
exception, however, of ingress and egress to the chapel, which is 
common to all; but even here they do not mix together, but are 
arranged at different sides, which have no communication with each 
other, somewhat like the opposition and ministerialists in the House of 
Commons. This chapel, the author is sorry to say, is almost as badly 
attended as the churches, but not half so well as the chapels of the metro- 
polis. In the perece chapel there is divine service three times a-week ; 
1.¢. Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, when the chaplain has the mor- 
tification, generally, to preach to empty benches; but on some occasions, 
when there is any circumstance which excites curiosity, such as a con- 
demned sermon, then there is sure to be a full attendance. This often 
attracts persons from without the prison. One of those condemned 
or funeral sermons, occurred during the author’s residence, which was 
rendered particularly interesting from one of the unhappy beings ordered 
for execution being a female. This person was the ill-fated M 
M . The unfortunate young woman had been some time under 
sentence of death, but was at length, with a man of the name of J : 
ordered for execution on the Wednesday after hearing their funeral ser- 
mon. Itis hardly possible to give the reader an adequate idea of this 
alfecting ceremony ; no mimic representation can be compared to the 
terrible reality of such a scene! heightened as it is by all its horrible ac- 
companiments. The capital convicts, those under sentence of death, but 
not yet ordered for execution, first entered the chapel, a sad and numer- 
ous assemblage, whose dejected aspect, neglected dress, and rattling 
chains, were sufficient to appal every beholder. These first took their 
station in the condemned pew, in the centre of which stood a large table, 
covered with black, on which was placed a coffin, and other emblems ot 
death. These convicts were followed by the two devoted victims, who 
within three days were to expiate their crimes on the altar of justice. 
The male convict seemed to sustain his situation with manly fortitude 
and decent resignation, but the unhappy female was drowned in tears 
and overwhelmed with woe. The Chaplain, Doctor F , led her by the 
hand, and conducted her to the condemned pew, where she aud her fellow 
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sufferer sat detached from the other convicts, whose /ast day was not yet 
decided on. ‘The sermon was appropriate and impressive, and drew tears 
from a numerous congregation. 

It is a most dismal spectacle to see so many females under sentence of 
death, distinguished from the others by black ribbons on their caps ; but 
though the number of capital convicts, or persons under sentence of death 
at that time in Newgate, was upwards of ninety, yet not more than seven 
women, and about eighteen men, appeared that day in the chapel, as it is 
quite optional whether or not they do attend. But there was a numerous 
array of other prisoners, amongst whom was discovered R A \ 
and other distinguished individuals. 

There is no condemned, or funeral, sermon preached for those found 
guilty of murder, neither is the bell tolled when they are led out to exe- 
cution ; on such occasions all is dismal and calm silence. 

When the service was concluded, Doctor F , with a tremulous 
hand, and a feeling approximating to parental tenderness, led the unfor- 
tunate M M out of the chapel, and paid her as much respect 
and attention as if he was conducting a duchess to a drawing-room, or to 
a box at the Opera. Such feeling and attention pleased and interested the 
assembled multitude. She was followed by the other prisoners, who 
with sighs, groans, and hideous aspects, the clang of iron bolts, manacles, 
and fetters, closed the dismal procession. 

No theatrical imitation or mimic exhibition of such a scene can give an 
adequate idea of the genuine one, any more than a battle on the stage 
can, of the mighty conflict between two hostile armies. 











Macbeth. 





‘* Unreal mockery, hence,”’ 


On the following Wednesday morning, between seven and eight o'clock, 
the tolling of the prison bell ‘ gave dreadful note of preparation,” that 
the unfortunate malefactors were about to be led to execution, St. Paul's 
and St. Sepulchre’s clocks struck eight—the prison bell ceased to toll— 
and two fellow beings were launched into eternity ! 


S——,, rune Barrister. 


The author having one day accidentally mentioned the name of this 
gentlemen, with whom he had once been intimately acquainted, and 
lived on terms of friendship for many years, was equally —— and 
shocked to learn that he too had served a long vacation in the debtor's side 
of Newgate. He had practised for some years at the chancery bar, with 
that success which generally attends a juvenile lawyer. He married a 
lady with some fortune, and pon the whole was one of those persons 
whose success in life might have been safely insured. He was a man of 
good sense, with a mind highly cultivated, and the manners of a gentle- 
man. Marriage, which generally weakens and sometimes causes the dis- 
solution of early friendships among young men, had its usual effect in the 
present instance, and the author for some time lost sight of his friend 
S———, and was wholly unacquainted with his pursuits and habits. 
During this suspension of their friendship, it may be safely presumed that 
“marriage being chargeable,” he may have indulged in indiscreet ex- 
penses to gratify that wish in his wife which most women have for living 
in style, which was attended with the ordinary results, that of plunging 
him into pecuniary embarrassments, and its usual concomitant, a prison, 
where the author heard the following account of his former friend, and 
his melancholy catastrophe ; and what considerably heightened its hor- 
rors was, that he (the author) had never yet heard of his death, but on 
the contrary, thought him still alive and well, and flourishing in his vo- 
cation, 
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On his arrival in prison a sudden gloom was observable in all his con. 
duct, which was increased by the savage behaviour of some of his ward. 
mates, who take a delight in tormenting those who are not base and pro. 
fligate like themselves ; so true is it, that when men congregate together 
their first object and greatest delight is mischief. Finding that this con. 
duct produced irritation, it increased their malice, and the poor gentle. 
man had too much sensibility to be the butt, or stand the brunt of their 
villanous jests. The effect which this produced on a timid mind made 
such “sport for the Philistines,” that it stimulated them to fresh exer. 
tions, and all the stores of low malice and idle folly were exhausted to 
torment a fellow being. Sometimes, as he walked the yard, a duster or a 
dishcloth would be hooked by a pin to the collar of his coat, which of 
course would excite the risibility of the other persons who walked the 
yard, and produced that horse-laugh which was intended. At other times, an 
ignited squib or a cracker would be slipped into his pocket, which would 
instantly go off; then he would be pushed into the crowd of gapers, at 
once to proclaim the mischief and the victim, which invariably produces 
a shout of savage approbation. A jackdaw, which was about the prison, 
was a powertul ads in those brutal amusements. This bird of prey 
they would hold up behind him to peck at the poor man’s ear, and the 
start which this would occasion would produce fresh sport, and be hailed 
by a shout of brutal approbation from all the vicious fools in the place. 
There was no use in flying to his ward for shelter or protection, for even 
there his tormentors continued their infamous machinations. 

On these occasions no decent or well-disposed man dared to interfere, 
for, as in every state of society, there is a powerful majority of brutes, he 
would soon find himself overpowered by the Goths and Vandals. 

Unfortunately for himself, Mr. S——— could neither dissemble his 
sentiments nor repress his indignation; being brought up a gentle- 
man, he aiuniaved at the slightest appearance of grossness or impro- 
priety ; and being a man of strict honour himself, he expressed his un- 
qualified abhorrence at the slightest appearance of impropriety or immora- 
litv, which raised for him a host of foes amongst those who delighted in 
infamy and vice. 

With such sentiments and such feelings, this unhappy gentleman was 
not likely to enter into the spirit or the sports of such a place, the con- 
tinual repetition of which kept him in a state of constant irritation, 
and his “ anger still in motion:” being one of those sensitive plants 
which shrink from the coarse touch of unhallowed hands, and are shaken 
and agitated by every puny blast, he was the constant victim of excited 
and lacerated feelings. 

It is melancholy to observe the pleasure it gives to low and vulgar 
minds, to witness the pangs and distresses of those whom they consider, 
in any way, their superiors. Sometimes, the mere circumstance of being 
a gentleman, exposes one to continual insults. The late Lord C———— 
used to say, that when he was a subaltern in the navy, under Captain 
V-—-—-—., that every ruffian in the ship thought it his duty to insult 
him only decause he wasalord! By the way, his lordship took vengeance 
on his captain, (who possibly connived at the insolence of his men,) by 
knocking him down one day in Conduit-street: and as Peter Pindar said, 
when he assaulted Gifford, “ did himself ample and easy justice.” 

But to return to poor S--———. 

Some few persons in the prison, who happened to have a little more 
humanity than the rest, at length renonstrated against this brutal con- 
duct, but this was vain and useless, and had no other effect than that ot! 
rousing to fresh efforts those mischievous idiots, who having nothing else 
to do, delight in being wicked. But the consummation of their infamy 
was yet to come. A story was trumped up and buzzed throughout the 
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place respecting this unhappy gentleman's wite, (for the most infamous 
reports are propagated and gain credence here,) a correct, decent, and 
respectable woman, who was very attentive to her husband, and who 
brought him two pounds a week for his support, which, for the scale of 
living in Newgate, was a most liberal allowance. This lady, from some 
cause or other, happened to absent herself for two or three days, during 
which interval a tale was invented, written out and pasted up in the yard, 
stating, that “ the wile of a certain barrister, then confined on the debtor's 
side of Newgate, had eloped and lett London with her husband's clerk.” A 
report at once false and infamous, and fabricated for the sole and wicked 
purpose of maddening her husband, which effect it really produced, and cost 
the poor man his life. ‘The invention of this foul slander had the etlect of 
yutting a match to gunpowder. Shocked and astonished at the supposed 
infidelity of his wife, his rage became so unbounded and extravagant, as 
distinctly proved he had lost every particle of reason. His aberration of 
mind now became so manifest, that immediate removal to a lunatic asy- 
lum became absolutely necessary. Hle was therefore removed to a pri- 
vate madhouse in the neighbourhood of Hoxton, where all efforts to 
restore him to reason proved abortive, and where he expired in a few 
days after, without his friends having the melancholy satistaction of con- 
vincing him of the falsehood of that base calumny which first deprived 
him of reason and eventually of his life. 

It were, perhaps, stretching the matter too far, vo ascribe to the wan- 
ton and brutal pleasantry of his fellow prisoners the death of this untor- 
tunate and once respectable man, as the gloom which pervaded the whole 
of his conduct on his entering the prison, bespoke a mind by no means at 
ease ; but, certain it is, that the constant state of irritation in which he 
was kept by their inkuman treatment, may, without the imputation of 
too much severity, be considered as the immediate cause of first de. 
priving him of the use of his understanding, and ultimately accelerating 
his dissolution. But such is the folly, levity, and wickedness of this 
place, that even the melancholy death of this unfortunate gentleman 
made no more impression on the creatures confined there, than any common 
occurrence, or ordinary event, and a similar tragedy would be again 
performed by the same actors without feeling or compuuction. 


( To be continued.) 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEWTON FOSTER, “ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


** Bound ’prentice to a waterman, 
1 learnt a bit to row ; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


* Hoxtio! in the lighter there—I say, you lighter boy!” were the 
words I heard, as I was pacing the deck of the vessel in deep cogita- 
tion. Tom and his father were both in the cabin; there could be no 
doubt but that they were addressed to me. I looked up and per- 
ceived the grinning, stupid, sneering face of the young clerk, Gub- 
bins. ‘ Why don't you answer when you're called to, heh?” conti- 
nued the numscull, ‘ You're wanted up here; come up directly.” 

* Who wants me?” replied 1, reddening with anger. 

* What's that to you? Do you mean to obey my order or not?” 

* No, I do not,” replied 1; “I'm not under the orders of such a 
fool, thank God; and if you come within my reach, I'll try if 1 can't 
break your head, thick as it is, as well as your master’s.” 

The lout disappeared, and I continued to pace up and down. 

As I afterwards discovered, the message was from Mrs. Drum- 
mond, who requested to speak to me. Sarah had communicated the 
real facts of my case, and Mrs. Drummond had been convinced that 
what I had said was correct. She had talked with her husband: she 
pointed out to him that my conduct under Mr. Tomkins had been so 
exemplary, that there must have been some reason for so sudden a 
change. Sarah had gone down into the counting-house, and obtained 
the invoice which the senior clerk had torn up. The correctness of 
it established the fact of one part of my assertions, and that nothing 
but malice could have warranted its having been destroyed. Mr. 
Drummond felt more than he chose to acknowledge: he was now 
aware that he had been too precipitate ; even my having refused the 
money assumed a different appearance ; he was puzzled and mortified. 
Few people like to acknowledge that they have been in error. Mr. 
Drummond therefore left his wife to examine farther into the matter, 
and gave her permission to send for me. The message given, and 
the results of it, have been stated. ‘The answer returned was, that I 
would not come, and that I had threatened to break the clerk's head 
as well as that of Mr. Drummond; for although the scoundrel knew 
very well that in making use of the word « master,” I referred to the 
senior clerk, he thought it proper to substitute that of Mr. Drum- 
mond. ‘The effect of this reply may easily be imagined. Sarah was 
astonished, Mrs. Drummond shocked, and Mr. Drummond was almost 
pleased to find that he could not have been in the wrong. Thus was 


' Continued from p. 293. 
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the breach even wider than before, and all communication broken 
off. Much depends in this world upon messages being correctly 
riven. 

In half an hour we had hauled out of the tier and dropped down to 
the American schooner, to take out a cargo of flour, which old Tom had 
directions to land at the Battersea wharf; so that I was, for the time, 
removed from the site of my misfortune. I cannot say that I felt 
happy, but I certainly felt glad that I was away. I was reckless toa 
degree that was insupportable. I had a heavy load on my mind 
which I could not shake off—a preying upon my spirits—a disgust at 
almost every thing. How well do I recollect with what different feel- 
ings I looked upon the few books which Mr. Drummond and the 
Domine had given me to amuse my leisure hours. I turned from 
them with contempt, and thought I would never open them again. I 
felt as if all ties on shore were now cut off, that I was again wedded 
to the Thames; my ideas, my wishes extended no further, and I sur- 
veyed the river and its busy scene, as I did betore I had been taken 
away from it, as if all my energies, all my prospects, were in future to 
be bounded by its shores. In the course of four-and-twenty hours, a 
revulsion had taken place, which again put me on the confines of 
barbarism. 

My bargemates were equally dull as I was; they were too partial 
to me, and had too much of kindness of heart, not to feel my situa- 
tion, and anger at the injustice with which I had been treated. Em- 
ployment, however, for a time relieved our melancholy thoughts. 
Our cargo was on board of the lighter, and we were again tiding it 
through the bridges. 

We dropped our anchor above Putney Bridge a little after twelve 
o'clock, and young Tom, with the wish of amusing me, proposed that 
we should go on shore and walk. “ Ah! do, my lads, do—it will do 
you good, Jacob; no use moping here a whole tide. I'll take care of 
the ‘barkey. Mind you make the boat well fast, and take the sculls 
into the public-house there. I'll have the supper under weigh when 
you come back, and then we'll have a night on't. It’s a poor heart 
that never rejoices; and Tom, take a bottle on shore, get it filled, 
and bring it off with you. Here's the money. But I say, Tom, 
honour bright.” 

“ Honour bright, father ;’ and to do Tom justice, he always kept 
his word, especially after the word had passed of “ honour bright.” 
Had there been gallons of spirits under his charge, he would not 
have tasted a drop after that pledge. 

“ Haul up the boat, Jacob, quick,” said Tom, as his father went 
into the cabin to fetch an empty bottle. Tom hastened down below 
forward, and brought up an old gun, which he put under the stern 
sheets before his father came out on the deck. We then received 
the bottle from him, and Tom called out for the dog Tommy. 

“ Why, you're not going to take the dog. What's the use of that ? 
I want him here to keep watch with me,” said old Tom. 

“ Pooh! father; why can’t you let the poor devil have a run on 
shore? He wants to eat grass, I'm sure, for I have watched him this 
day or two. We shall be back before dark.” 
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“ Well, well, just as you please, Tom.” Tommy jumped into the 
boat, and away we went. 

‘ And now, Tom, what are you after?” 
ten yards from the lighter. 

« A'ter, Jacob, going to have a little shooting on Wimbledon Com- 
mon; but father can’t bear to see a gun in my hand, because I once 
shot my old mother. I did pepper her sure enough; her old flannel 
petticoat was full of shot, but it was so thick that it saved her. Are 
you any thing of a shot?” 

“ Never fired a gun in my life.” 

“ Well, then, we'll fire in turns, and toss up, if you like, for first 
shot.” 

We landed, carried the sculls up to the public-house, and left the 
bottle to be filled, and then, with Tommy bounding before us, and 
throwing about his bushy tail with delight, ascended Putney Hill, and 
arrived at the Green Man public-house at the corner of Wimbledon 
Common. “ I wonder where green men are to be found?” observed 
Tom, laughing ; “ I suppose they live in the same country with the 
blue dogs my tather speaks about sometimes.” 

“ Now, then, it’s time to load.” The bowl of a tobacco-pipe full 
of powder was then inserted, with an equal dose of shot, and all 
being ready, we were soon among the furze. A halfpenny decided 
it was my first shot, and fate further decided that a water- wagtail 
should be the mark. I took good aim as I thought, at least I tnok 
sufficient time, for I followed him with the muzzle of the gun for 
three or four minutes at least, as he ran to and fro; at last I fired, 
Tommy barked with delight, and the bird flew away. “I think | 
must have hit it,” said I, “ I saw it wag its tail.” 

* More proof of a miss than a hit,” replied Tom. “ Had you hit 
it, he'd never have wagged his tail again.” 

“ Never mind,” said I, * better luck next time.’’ 

Tom then knocked a blackbird off a furze bush, and loading the 
gun, handed it to me. I was more successful; a cock sparrow three 
yards distant yielded to the prowess of my arm, and I never felt 
more happy in my life than in this first successful attempt at 
murder. 

Gaily did we trudge over the common, sometimes falling in with 
gravel pits half full of water, at others bogs and swampy plains, which 
obliged us to make a circuit. The gun was fired again and again, but 
our game-bag did not fill very fast. However, if we were not quite 
so well pleased when we missed as when we hit, Tommy was, every 
shot being followed up with a dozen bounds, and half a minute's 
barking. At last we began to feel tired, and agreed to repose awhile 
in a cluster of furze bushes. We sat down, pulled out our game, and 
spread it in a row before us. It consisted of two sparrows, one 
greentinch, one blackbird, and three tomtits. All of a sudden we 
heard a rustling in the furze, and then a loud squeal, It was the 
dog, who scenting something, had forced his w ay into the furze, and 
had caught a hare, which having been wounded in the loins by some 
other sportsman, had dragged herself there to die. In a minute we 
had taken possession of it, much to the annoyance of Tommy, who 
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seemed to consider that there was no copartnership in the concern, 
and would not surrender his prize until after sundry admonitory 
kicks. When we had fairly beaten him off we were in an ecstacy of 
delight. We laid the animal out between us, and were admiring it 
from the ear to the tip of his tail, when we were suddenly saluted 
with a voice close to us. “ Oh! you blam'd young poachers, so I've 
caught you, have 1?” We looked up and beheld the common-keeper. 
« Come—come along with me; we've a nice clink at Wandsworth to 
lock you up in. I’ve been looking a'ter you some time. Hand your 
gun here.” 

« ] should rather think not,” replied I. “ The gun belongs to us 
and not to you;” and I caught up the gun, and presented the muzzle 
to him. z 

“What! do you mean to commit murder? Why, you young 
villains.” 

“Do you mean to commit a robbery?” retorted I fiercely; “ be- 
cause if you do, 1 mean to commit murder. Shall I shoot him, 
Tom ?” 

“ No, Jacob, no; you mustn't shoot men,” replied Tom, who per- 
ceived that I was in a humour to keep my word with the common- 
keeper. “ Indeed you can't,” continued he, whispering to me, * the 
gun's not loaded.” 

“ Do you mean to refuse to give me up your gun?” repeated the 
man. 

“ Yes, I do,” replied I, cocking the lock; “ so keep off.” 

“Oh! you young reprobates—you'll come to the gallows before 
long, that’s certain. Then do you refuse to come with me ?” 

“ T should rather think we do,” replied I. 

“You refuse, do you? Recollect I've caught you in the fact, 
poaching, with a dead hare in your possession.” 

“ Well, it’s no use crying about it. What's done can't be helped,” 
replied I. 

“ Don't you know that all the game, and all the turf, and all the 
bog, and all the gravel, and all the furze on this common, belong to 
the Right Hon. Earl Spenser ?” 

* And all the blackbirds, and all the greenfinches, and all the spar- 
rows, and all the tomtits too, I suppose ?” replied I. 

“ ‘To be sure they do—and I’m common-keeper. Now you'll give 
me up that hare immediately.” 

“ Look you,” replied Tom, “ we didn’t kill that hare, the dog 
caught it, and it is his property. We shan’t interfere in the matter. 
It Tommy chooses to let you have it, well and good. Here, ‘Tommy, 
this here gentleman says,” (and Tom pointed to the keeper,) “ that 
this hare,” (and Tom pointed to the hare,) “ is not yours; now will 
you ‘watch it,’ or let him have it.” 

At the word, ‘ watch it,’ Tommy laid down with his fore-paws over 
the hare, and showing a formidable set of ivory, looked fiercely at the 
man, and growled. 

“ You see what he says ; now you may do as you please,” continued 
Tom, addressing the man. 

“ Yes—very well—you'll come to the gallows, I see that; but 
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I'll just go and fetch half a dozen men to help me, and then we’ 
have you in gaol.” 

“ Then be smart,” replied I, jumping up and levelling the gun. 
Tommy so up also to fly at the man, but Tom caught him by 
the neck, and restrained him. The common-keeper took to his heels, 
and as soon as he was out of gun shot, turned round, shook his fist, 
and then hastened away to obtain the reinforcement he desired. 

“ I wish the gun had been loaded,” said I. 

“ Why, Jacob, what’s come over your Would you have fired at 
him? The man is only doing his duty—we have no business here.” 

“TI think otherwise,” replied I. “ A hare on a common is as 
much mine as Lord Spenser's. A common belongs to every body.” 

* That's my opinion too; but, nevertheless, if he gets hold of us, 
he'll have us in gaol; and therefore I propose we make off as fast as 
we can in the opposite way to which he is gone.” 

We started accordingly, and as the keeper proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Wandsworth, we took the other direction; but it so hap- 
pened, that on turning round, after a quarter of an hour's walk, we 
perceived the man coming back with three or four others. “We 
must run for it,” cried Tom, “ and then hide ourselves.” After ten 
minutes’ hard run, we descended into a hollow and swampy place, 
looking round to see if they could perceive us, and finding that they 
were not in sight, we plunged into a thick bunch of furze bushes, 
which completely concealed us. ‘Tommy followed us, and there we 
lay. ‘ Now they never will find us,” said Tom, “ if I can only 
keep the dog quiet. Lie down, Tommy. Watch, and lie down.” 
The dog appeared to understand what was required; he laid between 
us perfectly still. 

We had remained there about half an hour when we heard voices. 
I motioned to Tom to give me the powder to load the gun, but he 
refused. The voices came nearer. Tommy gave a low growl. Tom 
held his mouth with his hands. At last they were close to the 
bushes, and we heard the common-keeper say, “ They never went 
over the hill, that’s for certain, the little wagrants; they can’t be far 
off—they must be down in the hollow. Come along.” 

* But I'm blessed if I’m not up to my knees in the bog,” cried one 
of the men. “ I'll not go further down, dang me if I do.” 

“ Well, then, let’s try the side of the bog,” replied the keeper, 
“ T'll show you the way.” And the voices retreated, fortunately for 
us, for there had been a continual struggle between us and the dog 
for the last minute, I holding his fore-paws, and Tom jamming up his 
mouth. We were now all quiet again, but dare not leave our hiding- 
place. 

We remained there for half an hour, when it became nearly dark, 
and the sky, which had been quite clear when we set out, clouded 
over. Tom put up his head, looked all round, and perceiving nobody, 
proposed that we should return as fast as we could, to which I agreed. 

But we were scarcely clear of the furze in which we had been con- 
cealed, when a heavy fall of snow commenced, which, with the dark- 
ness, prevented us from distinguishing our way. Every minute the 
show storm increased, the wind rose, and hurled the flakes into our 
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faces until we were blinded. Still we made good way against it, and 
expected every minute to be on the road, after which our task would 
be easy. On we walked in silence, I carrying the gun, Tom with the 
hare over his shoulder, and Tommy at our heels. For upwards of an 
hour did we thread our way through the furze, but could find no 
road. Above us all was dark as pitch, the wind howled, our clothes 
were loaded with the snow, and we began to feel no inconsiderable 
degree of fatigue. 

At last, quite tired out, we stopped. “ Tom,” said 1, “I'm sure 
we've not kept a straight course. The wind was on our starboard 
side, and our clothes were flaked with snow on that side, and now 
you see we've got it on our quarter. What the devil shall we do?” 

“ We must go on till we fall in with something, at all events,” re- 
plied Tom. 

“ And I expect that will be a gravel-pit,” replied 1; “ but never 
mind, ‘better luck next time.’ I only wish I had that rascal of a 
common-keeper here. Suppose we turn back again, and keep the 
wind on the starboard side of us as before ; we must pitch upon some- 
thing at last.” 

We did so, but our difficulties increased every moment; we floun- 
dered in the bogs, we tumbled over the stumps of the cut furze, and 
had 1 not caught hold of Tom as he was sliding down, he would have 
been at the bottom of a gravel-pit. This obliged us to alter our 
course, and we proceeded for a quarter of an hour in another direc- 
tion, until, worn out with cold and fatigue, we began to despair. 

“ This will never do, Tom,” said I, as the wind rose and roared 
with double fury. “ I think we had better get into the furze, and 
wait till the storm is over.” 

Tom's teeth chattered with the cold, but before he could reply, 
they chattered with fear. We heard a loud scream overhead. 
“ What was that?” cried he. I confess that I was as much alarmed 
as Tom. The scream was repeated, and it had an unearthly sound. 
It was no human voice—it was between a scream and a_ creak. 
Again it was repeated, and carried along with the gale. 1 mustered 
up courage sufficient to look up to where the sound proceeded from, 
but the darkness was so intense, and the snow blinded me so com- 
pletely, that I could see nothing. Again and again did the dreadful 
sound ring in our ears, and we remained fixed and motionless with 
horror; even the dog crouched at our feet trembling. We spoke not 
a word—neither of us moved: the gun had fallen from my hand, the 
hare laid at Tom’s feet; we held each other's hand in silence, and 
there we remained for more than a quarter of an hour, every moment 
more and more sinking under the effects of cold, fatigue, and horror. 
Fortunately for us, the storm, in which, had it continued much longer, 
we should in all probability have perished, was by that time over, the 
snow ceased to fall, the clouds were rolled away to leeward, and a 
clear sky, bespangled with a thousand twinkling lights, roused us 
from our state of bodily and mental suffering. The first object which 
caught my eye was a post within two yards of us; I looked at it, 
followed it up with my eyes, and, to my horror, beheld a body sus- 
pended and swinging in chains over our heads. 
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As soon as I recovered from the shock, which the first view occa- 
sioned, I pointed it out to Tom, who had not yet moved. He looked 
up, started back, and fell over the dog—jumped up again, and burst 
out into as loud a laugh as his frozen jaws would permit. “ It’s old 
Jerry Abershaw,” said he, “ ] know him well, and now I know where 
we are.” This was the case; Abershaw had, about three years 
before, been hung in chains on Wimbledon Common, and the un- 
earthly sound we had heard was the creaking of the rusty iron as 
the body was swung to and fro by the gale. “ All's right, Jacob,” 
said Tom, looking up at the brilliant sky, and then taking up the 
hare, “ We'll be on the road in five minutes.” I shouldered the 
gun, and off we set. “ By the Lord, that rascally common-keeper 
was right,” continued Tom, as we renewed our steps; “ he pro- 
phesied we should come to the gallows before long, and so we have. 
Well, this has been a pretty turn out. Father will be in a precious 
stew.” 

“ Better luck next time, Tom,” replied I, “ it’s all owing to that 
turf-and-bog rascal. 1 wish we had him here.” 

* Why what would you do with him 7” 

“ Take down old Abershaw, and hang him up in his place, as sure 
as my name's Jacob.” 

We soon recovered the road, and in half an hour were at Putney 
Bridge ; cold, wet, and tired, but not so bad as when we were sta- 
tionary under the gallows ; the quick walking restored the circulation. 
Tom went in for the bottle of spirits, while I went for the skulls 
and carried them down to the boat, which was high and dry, and 
nearly up to the thwarts with snow. When Tom joined me, he ap- 
peared with two bottles under his arms. “ I have taken another upon 
tick, Jacob,” said he, * for I'm sure we want it, and so will father 
say, when he hears our story. We launched our boat, and in a 
couple of minutes were close to the lighter, on the deck of which 
stood old Tom. 

* Boat ahoy! is that you, lads?” cried he. 

“ Yes, father, all's right,” replied Tom, as we laid in our oars. 

* Thank God!" replied the old man. “ Boys, boys, how you 
frightened me ! where have youbeen? I thought you had met with 
some disaster. How have I been peeping through the snow storm 
these last two hours, watching for the boat, and I'm as wet as a shag, 
and as cold as charity. What has been the matter? Did you bring 
the bottle, Tom?” 

“ Yes, father; brought two, for we shall want them to-night, if we 
go without for a week; but we must all get on dry rigging as fast as 
possibie, and then you shall have the story of our cruise.” 

In a few minutes we had changed our wet clothes and were seated 
at the cabin-table, eating our supper and narrating our adventures to 
the old man. Tommy, poor fellow, had his share, and now laid 
snoring at our feet, as the bottles and pannikins were placed upon the 
little table. 

“Come, Jacob, a drop will do you good,” said old Tom, filling me 
one of the pannikins. “ A’ter all, it’s much better being snug here 
in this little cabin, than shivering with fear and cold under old Aber- 
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shaw's gallows ; and Tom, you scamp, if ever you go gunning again, 
I'll disinherit you.” 

« What have you got to leave, father, except your wooden legs?" 
replied Tom. ‘ Your's would be but a wooden leg-acy.” 

«“ How do you know but what I can ‘ post the coal ?' ” 

“ So you will, if I boil a pot o' ’tatoes with your legacy—but it will 
only be char-coal.” 

“ Well, [ believe you are about right, Tom; still, somehow or 
another, the old woman always picks out a piece or two of gold when 
I'm rather puzzled how to raise the wind. I never keeps no ‘count 
with her. If I follow my legs before she, I hope the old soul will have 
saved something ; for you know when a man goes to kingdom come, 
his pension goes with him. However, let me only hold on another 
five years, and then you'll not see her want; will you, Tom?” 

“ No, father, I'll sell myself to the king, and stand to be shot at, 
at a shilling a day; and give the old woman half.” 

“ Well, Tom, ‘tis but natural for a man to wish to serve his coun- 
try; so here’s to you, my lad, and may you never do worse! Jacob, 
do you think of going on board of a man-of-war ?” 

“T'd like to serve my apprenticeship first, and then I don’t care 
how soon.” 

“Well, my boy, you'll meet more fair play on board of a king's 
ship, than you have from those on shore.” 

“TI should hope so,” replied I bitterly. 

“ And I hope to see you a man before I die, yet, Jacob. 1 shall 
very soon be laid up in ordinary—my toes pain me a good deal 
lately.” 

“Your toes!” cried Tom and I, both at once. 

“ Yes, boys; you may think it odd, but sometimes I feel them 
just as plain as if they were now on, instead of being long ago in 
some shark's maw. At nights I has the cramp in them till it almost 
makes me hallow out with pain. It’s a hard thing that when one has 
lost the service of his legs, that all the feelings should remain. The 
doctor says as how it’s narvous. Come, Jacob, shove in your panni- 
kin. You seem to take it more kindly than you did.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “I begin to like grog now.” The now, however, 
might be comprehended within the space of the last twenty-four hours. 
My depressed spirits were raised with the stimulus, and for the time 
I got rid of the eternal current of thought which pressed upon my 
brain. 

“I wonder what your old gentleman, the Domine, as you call 
him, thought, after he got on shore again,” said old Tom. “ He 
seemed to be mighty cut up. I suppose you'll give him a hail, 
Jacob ?” 

“No,” replied I, “ I shall not go near him, nor any body else, if 1 
can help it. Mr. Drummond may think I wish to make it up again. 
I've done with the shore. I only wish I knew what is to become of 
me; for you know I am not to serve in the lighter with you.” 

“Suppose Tom and I look out for another craft, Jacob? I care 
nothing for Mr. Drummond. He said t’other day I was a drunken 
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fellow is one who can't, for the soul of him, keep from re rm when 
he can get it, and who's overtaken before he is aware of it. Now 
that’s not the case with me; I keep sober when there's thew to be 
done ; and when I knows that every thing is safe under hatches, and 
no fear of nothing, why then I gets drunk like a rational being, with 
my’ eyes open— cause why— cause I chooses.” 

That's exactly my notion of the thing,” observed Tom, draining 
his pannikin, and handing it over to his father for a fresh supply. 

“ Mind you keep to that notion, Tom, when you gets in the king's 
sarvice, that’s all; or you'll be sure to have your back scratched, which 
I understand is no joke, a’ter all. Yet I do remember once, in a ship 
I was in, when half a dozen fellows were all fighting who should be 
flogged.” 

“ Pray give us that yarn, father; but before you begin, just fill 
my pannikin. I shoved it over half an hour ago, just by way of a 
hint.” 

“ Well, then,” said old Tom, pouring out some spirits into Tom's 
pannikin, “ it was just as follows. It was when the ship was lying at 
anchor in Bermuda harbour, that the purser sent a breaker of spirits 
on shore, to be taken up to some lady’s house, whom he was very 
anxious to splice, and I suppose he found that a glass of grog helped 
the matter. Now there were about twenty of the men who had 
liberty to go on shore to stretch their limbs-—little else could they do, 
poor fellows, for the first lieutenant looked sharp after their kits, to 
see that they did not sell any of their rigging; and as for money, we 
had been five years without touching a farthing of pay, and I ‘don't 
suppose there was a matter of three- -pence among the men before the 
mast. However, liberty’s liberty, a’ter all; and. if they couldn't go 
ashore and get glorious, rather than not go on shore at all—they went 
ashore, and kept sober per force. I do “think, myself, its a very bad 
thing to keep the seamen without a farthing for so long—tor you see 
aman who will be very honest with a few shillings in his pocket , is 
often tempted to help himself, just for the sake of getting a glass or 
two of grog, and the temptation’s very great, that’s sartain, ticularly 
in a hot climate, when the sun scorches you, and the very ground 
itself is so heated, that you can hardly bear the naked foot to it. But 
to goon. The yawl was ordered on shore for the liberty men, and 
the purser gives this breaker, which was at least half full, and I dare 
say there might be three gallons in it, under my charge, as coxsw ain, 
to deliver to madam at the house. Well, as soon as we landed, I 
shoulders the breaker, and starts with it up the hill. 

* «What have you there, Tom?’ said Bill Short. 

“ «What I wish I could share with you, Bill,’ says I; ¢ it’s some of 
old Nipcheese’s eighths, that he has sent on shore to bowse his jib 
up with, with his sweetheart.’ 

“<«]T’ve seen the madam,’ said Holmes to me—for you see all the 
liberty men were walking up the hill at the same time—‘ and I'd 
rather make love to the breaker than to her. She's as fat as an Ox, 
re as she’s long, built like a Dutch schuyt, and as yellow as a 
nabob. 


“*But old Tummings knows what he’s about,’ said a Scotch lad, 
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of the name of M*‘Alpine; * they say she has lots of gold dust, more 
ducks and ingnions, and more inches of water in her tank, than any 
one on the island.’ 

“ You see, boys, Bermuda be a queer sort of place, and water very 
scarce, all they get there is a God-send, as it comes from heaven; 
and they look sharp out for the rain, which is collected in large tanks, 
and an inch or two more of water in the tank is considered a great 
catch. I've often heard the ladies there talking after a shower:— 

«“ «Good morning, marm. How you do dis fine morning ?’ 

« «Pretty well, I tank you, marm. Charming shower hab last 
night.’ 

«Yes, so all say, but me not very lucky. Cloud not come over 
my tank. How many inches you get last night, marm.’ 

. © *]T get good seven inches, and I tink a little bit more, which make 
me very happy.’ 

“*Me no so lucky, marm; so help me God, me only get four 
inches, and dat noting.’ 

“ Well, but I've been yawing again, so now to keep my course. 
As soon as I came to the house I knocked at the door, and a little 
black girl opens the jalousies, and put her finger to her thick lips. 

« «No make noise ; missy sleep. 

“ «Where am I to put this ?’ 

“ * Put down there; by-and-byI come fetch it; and then she closed 
the jalousies, for fear her mistress should be woke up, and she get a 
hiding, poor devil. So I puts the breaker down at the door, and walks 
back to the boat again. Now you see these liberty men were all by 
when I spoke to the girl, and seeing the liquor left with no one to 
guard it, the temptation was too strong for them. So they looked all 
about them, and then at one another, and caught one another's mean- 
ing by the eye; but they said nothing. ‘I'll have no hand in it,’ at 
last says one, and walked away. ‘ Nor I,’ said another, and he 
walked away too. At last all of them walked away except eight, and 
then Bill Short walks up to the breaker, and says, 

“*] won't have no dand in it either; but he gave the breaker a 
kick, which rolls it away two or three yards from the door. 

“Nor more will I,’ said Holmes, giving the breaker another kick, 
which rolled it out in the road. So they all went on, without having 
a hand in it, sure enough, till they had kicked the breaker down the 
hill to the beach. Then they were at a dead stand, as no one would 
spile the breaker. At last a black carpenter came by, and they 
offered him a glass, if he would bore a hole with his gimlet, for 
they were determined to be able to swear, every one of them, that 
they had no hand in it. Well, as soon as the hole was bored, one of 
them borrowed a couple of little mugs from a black woman, who sold 
beer, and then they let it run, shoving one mug under as soon as the 
other was full, and drinking as fast as they could. Before they had 
half finished, more of the liberty men came down; I suppose they 
scented the good stuff from above, as a shark does any thing in the 
water, and they soon made a finish of it; and when it was all finished, 
they were all drunk, and made sail for a cruise, that they might not 
be found too near the empty breaker. Well, a little before sunset, I 
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was sent on shore with the boat to fetch off the liberty men, and the 
purser takes this opportunity of going ashore to see his madam, and 
the first thing he falls athwart of, is his own empty breaker. 

“ ¢ How's this?’ says he, ‘ didn’t you take this breaker up as I or- 
dered you ?’ 

«+ Yes, sir,” replied I, ‘ J did, and gave it in charge to the little 
black thing ; but madam was asleep, and the girl would not allow me 
to put it inside the door.’ At that he began to storm, and swore that 
he'd find out the malefactors, as he termed the liberty men, who had 
emptied his breaker, and away he went to the house. As soon as he 
was gone, we got hold of the breaker, and made a bull of it. 

“ How did you manage that?” inquired I. 

“Why, Jacob, a bull means putting a quart or two of water 
into a cask which has had spirits in it; and what with the little that 
may be left, and what has soaked in the wood, if you roll it and shake 
it well, it generally turns out pretty fair grog. At all events it's 
always better than nothing. Well, to go on,—but suppose we fill up 
again, and take a fresh departure, as this is a tolerable long yarn, 
and I must wet the threads, or they may chance to break.” 

Our pannikins, which had been empty, were all replenished, and 
then old Tom proceeded. 

“ It was a long while before we could pick up the liberty men, who 
were reeling about every corner of the town, and quite dark before I 
came on board. The first lieutenant was on deck, and had no occa- 
sion to ask me why I waited so long, when he found they were all 
lying in the stern sheets. ‘Where the devil could they have picked 
up the liquor?’ said he, and then he ordered the master-at-arms to 
keep them under the half-deck till they were sober. The next morn- 
ing the purser comes off, and makes his complaint on the quarter- 
deck, as how somebody had stolen his liquor. The first lieutenant 
reports to the captain, and the captain orders up all the men who 
came off tipsy. 

“ «Which of you took the liquor?’ said he. They all swore they 
had no hand in it. ‘ Then how did you all get tipsy? Come now, 
Mr. Short, answer me, you came off beastly drunk—who gave you 
the liquor ?’ 

“A black fellow, sir,’ replied Short; which was true enough, as 
the mugs were filled by the black carpenter, and handed by him. 

“ Well, they all swore the same, and then the captain got into a . 
rage, and ordered them all to be put down on the report. The next 
day the hands were turned up for punishment, and the captain said, 

“ «Now, my lads, if you won't tell who stole the purser’s grog, I 
will flog you all round. I only want to flog those who committed the 
theft, for it is too much to expect of seamen, that they would refuse 
a glass of grog when offered to them.’ 

“ Now, Short and the others had had a parley together, and had 
agreed how to act; they knew the captain could not bear flogging, 
and was a very kind-hearted man. So Bill Short steps out, and says, 
touching his forelock to the captain, 

“<If you please, sir, if all must be flogged, if nobody will peach, 
- think it better to tell the truth at once. It was I who took the 
iquor. 
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««*Very well, then, said the captain—strip, sir. So Bill Short 
pulls off his shirt, and is sazed up. ‘ Boatswain's mate,’ said the 
captain, ‘ give him a dozen.’ 

“ * Beg your honour’s pardon,’ said Jack Holmes, stepping out of 
the row of men brought out for punishment ; * but I can’t bear to see 
an innocent man punished, and since one must be flogged, it must be 
the right one. It warn’t Bill Short that took the liquor, it was I.’ 

« «Why how's this?’ said the captain, * didn’t you own that you 
took the liquor, Mr. Short ?’ 

«“*Why, yes, I did say so, ‘cause I didn’t wish to see every body 
flogged—but the truth’s the truth, and I had no hand in it.’ 

«Cast him loose,—Holmes, youll strip, sir.” Holmes stripped 
and was tied up. ‘ Give him a dozen,’ said the captain; when out 
steps M‘Alpine, and swore it was him, and not Holmes; and axed 
leave to be flogged in his stead. At which the captain bit his lips to 
prevent laughing, and then they knew all was right. So another 
came forward, and says it was him, and not M‘Alpine; and another 
contradicts him again, and so on. At last the captain says, ‘ One 
would think flogging was a very pleasant affair, you are all so eager 
to be tied up; but, however, I sha’n't flog, to please you. I shall 
find out who was the real culprit, and punish him severely. In the 
mean time, you keep them all on the report, Mr. P———,’ speaking 
to the first lieutenant. ‘Depend upon it, I'll not let you off, although 
I do not choose to flog innocent men.’ So they piped down, and the 
first lieutenant, who knew that the captain never meant to take any 
more notice of it, never made no inquiries, and the thing blew over. 
One day, a month or two after, I told the officers how it all was ma- 
naged, and they laughed heartily.” 

We continued our carouse till a late hour, old Tom constantly 
amusing us with his long yarns; and that night, for the first time, I 
went to bed intoxicated. Old Tom and his son assisted me into my 
bed-place, old Tom observing, 

“ Poor Jacob, it will do him good ; his heart was heavy, and now 
he'll forget it all, for a little time at all events.” 

“ Well, but father, I don’t like to see Jacob drunk,” replied young 
Tom. “ It’s not like him—it’s not worthy of him; as for you or me, 
it's nothing at all; but I feel Jacob never was meant to be a toper. 
I never saw a lad so altered in a short time, and I expect bad will 
come of it, when he leaves us.” 

I awoke, as might be supposed, after my first debauch, with a 
violent headache, but I had also a fever, brought on by previous 
anxiety of mind. I rose, dressed, and went on deck, where the snow 
was nearly a foot deep. It now froze hard, and the river was covered 
with small pieces of floating ice. I rubbed my burning forehead with 
the snow, and felt relief. For some time I assisted Tom to heave it over- 
board, but the fever pressed upon me, and in less than half an hour 
I could no longer stand to the exertion. I sat down on the water 
cask, and pressed my hands to my throbbing temples. 

“ You are not well, Jacob?” inquired Tom, coming up to me with 
the shovel in his hand, and glowing with health and exercise. 
“Tam not, indeed, Tom,” replied I, “ feel how hot I am.” 
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Tom went to his father, who was in the cabin, padding, with extra 
flannel, his stumps, to defend them from the cold, which always 
made him suffer much, and then led me into the cabin. It was with 
difficulty I could walk : my knees trembled, and my eyesight was de- 
fective. Old Tom took my hand as I sunk on the locker. 

“Do you think that it was taking too much last night ?” inquired 
tom of his father. 

‘ There’s more here than a gallon of liquor would have brought 
ace? replied old Tom. “ No, no—I see it all. Go to bed again, 
Jacob.” 

They put me into bed, and I was soon in a state of stupor, in 
which I remained until the lighter had arrived at the Brentford 
Wharf, and for many days afterwards. 

When I recovered my senses, | found myself in bed, and Captain 
Turnbull sitting by my side. I had been removed to his house when 
the lighter had arrived at the wharf; Captain Turnbull was then 
talking with Mr. ‘Tomkins, the former head clerk, now in charge. Old 
Tom came on shore and stated the condition I was in, and Mr. Tom- 
kins having no spare bed in his house, Captain Turnbull immediately 
ordered me to be taken to his residence, and sent for medical advice. 
During the time I had remained in this state, old Tom had informed 
Captain Turnbull, the Domine, and Mr. ‘Tomkins, of the circum- 
stances which had occurred, and how much I had been misrepre- 
sented to Mr. Drummond; and not saying a word about the affair at 
Wimbledon Common, or my subsequent intemperance, had given it 
as his opinion that ill-treatment had produced the fever. In this, I 
believe he was nearly correct, although my disease might certainly 
have been aggravated and hastened by those two unmentioned causes. 

They all of them took my part, and Mr. Turnbull went to London to 
state my condition to Mr. Drummond, and also to remonstrate at his 
injustice. Circumstances had since occurred, which induced Mr. 
Drummond to lend a ready ear to my justification, but the message I 
had sent was still an obstacle. This, however, was partly removed 
by the equivocating testimony of the young clerk, when he was in- 
terrogated by C apti in ‘Turnbull and Mr. Drummond ; ; and wholly so 
by the evidence of young and old Tom, who, although in the cabin, 
had overheard the ‘whole of the conversation ; and Mr. Drummond 
desired Captain Turnbull to inform me as soon as I recovered, that 
all was forgotten and forgiven. It might have been on his part, but not 
on mine; and when C aptain Turnbull told me so, with the view of 
raising my spirits, I shook my head as I laid on the pillow. As the 
reader will have observed, the feeling roused in me by the ill-usage l 
had received was a vindictive one—one that must have been deeply 
implanted i in my heart, although, till then, it had never been roused 
into action, and now, once roused. was not to be suppressed. That it 
was based on pride was evident, and with it my pride was raised in pro- 
portion. ‘To the intimation of C aptain Turnbull, I therefore gave a 
decided dissent. ‘No, sir, I cannot return to Mr. Drummond : that 
he was kind to me, and that I owe much to his kindness, I readily 
admit; and now that he has acknow ledged his error in supposing me 
capable of such ingratitude, I heartily forgive him; but 1 cannot and 
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will not receive any more favours from him. I cannot put myself in 
a situation to be again mortified as | have been. I feel I should no 
longer have the same pleasure in doing my duty as I once had, and | 
never could live under the same root with those who at present serve 
him. Tell him all this, and pray tell little Sarah how grateful I feel 
to her for all her kindness to me, and that I shall always think of her 
with regret, at being obliged to leave her.” And at the remembrance 
of little Sarah, I burst into tears, and sobbed on my pillow. Captain 
Turnbull, whether he rightly estimated my character, or felt con- 
vinced that I had made up my mind, did not renew the subject. 

“ Well, Jacob,” replied he, “we'll not talk of that any more. [ll 
give your messages just in your own words. Now, take your draught, 
and try to get a little sleep.” 

I complied with this request, and nothing but weakness now re- 
maining, I rapidly regained my strength, and, with my strength, my 
feelings of resentment increased in proportion. Nothing but the very 
weak state that I was in when Captain Turnbull spoke to me, would 
have softened me down to give the kind message that I did, but my 
vindictive mind was subdued by disease, and better feelings predo- 
minated. The only effect this ‘had was to increase my animosity 
against the other parties who were the cause of my ill treatment, and 
I vowed that they, at least, should one day repent their conduct. 

The Domine called upon me the following Sunday. I was dressed 
and looking out of the window when he arrived. ‘The frost was now 
intense, and the river was covered with large masses of ice, and my 
greatest pleasure was to watch them as they floated down with the 
tide. “Thou hast had a second narrow escape, my Jacob,” said he, 
after some preliminary observations “ Once again did death, (pad- 
lida mors, ) hover over thy couch, but thou hast arisen, and thy fair 
fame is again established. When wilt thou be able to visit Mr. 
Drummond, and thank him for his kindness 7” 

“ Never, sir,” replied I. “I will never again enter Mr. Drum- 
mond’s house.” 

* Nay, Jacob, this savoureth of enmity. Are we not all likely to be 
deceived—all likely to do wrong ¢ Did not I, even I, in thy pre- 
sence, backslide into intemperance and folly ¢ Did not I dis- 
grace myself before my pupil—and shalt thou, in thy tender years, 
harbour ill-will against one who hath cherished thee when thou wert 
destitute, and who was deceived with regard to thee by the base and 
evil speaking 7” 

“Tam obliged to Mr. Drummond for all his kindness, sir,” replied 
I, “but I never wish to enter his house. I was turned out of it, and 
never will again go into it.” 

“ Eheu Jacobe, thou art in error; it is our duty to forgive, as we 
hope to be forgiven.” 

“ I do forgive, sir, if that is what is requested; but I cannot, and 

will not, accept of further favours.” 

The Domine urged i in vain, and left me. Mr. Tomkins also came, 
and argued the point without success. I was resolved. I was deter- 
mined to be independent ; and I looked to the river as my father, 
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mother, home, and every thing. As soon as my health was rein- 
stated, Captain Turnbull one day came to me. “ Jacob,” said he. 
“ the lighter has returned, and I wish to know if you intend to go on 
board again, and afterwards go into the vessel into which Mr. Drum- 
mond proposes to send you ?” 

“I will go into no vessel through Mr. Drummond's means or jin- 
terest,” replied I. 

“ What will you do, then?” replied he. 

“I can always enter on board a man-ot-war,” replied I, “ if the 
worst comes to the worst; but if I can serve out my apprenticeship 
on the river, I should prefer it.” 

‘ ] rather expected this answer, Jacob, from what you have said 
to me already; and I have been trying if I cannot help you to some- 
thing which may suit you. You don’t mind being obliged to me 7?” 

“Ono; but promise you will never doubt me—never accuse me.” 
My voice faltered, and I could say no more. 

* No, my lad, that I will not; 1 know you, as I think, pretty well, 
and the heart that feels a false accusation as yours does, is sure to 
guard against committing what you are so angry at being accused of. 
Now, Jacob, listen to me. You know old deaf Stapleton, whose 
wherry we have so often pulled up and down the river? I have 
spoken to him to take you as his help, and he has consented. Will 
you like to go? He has served his time, and has a right to take a 
prentice.” 

* Yes,” replied I, “with pleasure; and with more pleasure, from 
expecting to see you often.” 

“ O, | promise you all my custom, Jacob,” replied he, laughing. 
* We'll often turn old Stapleton out and have a row together. Is it 
agreed ?” 

“ It is,” replied 1; “and many thanks to you.” 

“ Well, then, consider it settled. Stapleton has a very good room, 
and all that’s requisite on shore, at Fulham. I have seen his place, 
and I think you will be comfortable.” 

I did not know at the time how much Captain Turnbull had been 
my friend; that he had made Stapleton take better lodgings, and 
had made up the difference to him, besides allowing him a trifle per 
week, and promising him a gratuity occasionally if 1 was content with 
my situation. In a few days I had removed all my clothes to Sta- 
pleton’s, had taken my leave of Mr. Turnbull, and was established as 
an apprentice to a waterman on the Thames. The lighter was still 
at the whurf when I left, and my parting with old Tom and his son 
was equally and sincerely felt on both sides. 

“ Jacob,” said old Tom, “I likes your pride after all, ‘cause why, 
I think you have some right to be proud ; and the man who only asks 
fair play, and no favour, always will rise in this world. But look you, 
Jacob, there’s sometimes a current 'gainst a man, that no one can 
make head against ; and if so be that should be your case for a time, 
recollect the old house, the old woman, and old Tom, and there you Il 
always find a hearty welcome, and a hearty old couple, who'll share 
with you what they have, be it good, bad, or indifferent. Here's luck 
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to you, my boy; and recollect, 1 means to go to the expense of paint- 
ing the sides of my craft blue, and then you'll always know her as she 
creeps up and down the river.” 

« And Jacob,” said young Tom; “I may be a wild one, but I'm a 
true one; if ever you want me, in fair weather or in foul—good or 
bad—for fun or for mischief—for a help, or for a friend in need, 
through thick or thin, I'm yours—even to the gallows ; and here’s my 
hand upon it.” 

« Just like you, Tom,” observed his father; “ but I know what you 
mean, and all’s right.” I shook hands with them both, and we parted. 

Thus did I remove from the lighter, and at once take up the pro- 
fession of a waterman. I walked down to the Fulham side, where I 
found Stapleton at the door of the public-house, standing with two or 
three others, smoking his pipe. ‘ Well, lad, so you're chained to my 
wherry for two or three years; and I'm to ‘nitiate you into all the 
rules and regulations of the company. Now, I'll tell you one thing, 
which is, d’ye see, when the river’s covered with ice as it is just now, 
haul your wherry up high and dry, and smoke your pipe till the river 
is clear, as I do now.” 

“ I might have guessed that,” replied I, bawling in his ears, “ with- 
out your telling me.” 

“Very true, my lad; but don’t bawl in my ear quite so loud, | 
hears none the better for it; my ears require coaxing, that’s all.” 

“ Why, I thought you were as deaf as a post.” 

« Yes, so I be with strangers, cause I don’t know the pitch of their 
voice; but with those about me I hear better when they speak 
quietly—that’s human natur. Come, let’s go home, my pipe is 
finished, and as there’s nothing to be done on the river, we may just 
as well make all tidy there.” 

Stapleton had lost his wife, but he had a daughter, fifteen years 
old, who kept his lodgings, and did for him, as he termed it. He 
lived in part of some buildings leased by a boat-builder, his windows 
looking out on the river; and on the first floor a bay window thrown 
out, so that at high water the river ran under it. As for the rooms, 
consisting of five, I can only say, that they could not be spoken of as 
large and small, but as small and smaller. The sitting-room was 
eight feet square, the two bed-rooms at the back, for himself and his 
daughter, just held a small bed each, and the kitchen, and my room 
below, were to match; neither were the tenements in the very best 
repair, the parlour especially, hanging over the river, being lopsided, 
and giving you the uncomfortable idea that it would every minute 
fall into the stream below. Still the builder declared that it would 
last many years without sinking further, and that was sufficient. At 
all events, they were very respectable accommodations for a water- 
man, and Stapleton paid 10/ per annum. Stapleton’s daughter was 
certainly a very well-favoured girl. She had rather a large mouth, 
but her teeth were very fine, and beautifully white. Her hair was 
auburn—her complexion very fair; her eyes were large, and of a deep 
blue, and from her figure, which was very good, I should have sup- 
posed her to have been eighteen, although she was not past fifteen, 
as I found out afterwards. There was a frankness and honesty of 
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countenance about her, and an intellectual smile, which was very 
agreeable. 

“ Well, Mary, how do you get on?” said Stapleton, as we ascended 
to the sitting-room. “ Here's young Faithful come to take up with 
us.” 

“ Well, father, his bed’s all ready; and I have taken so much dirt 
trom the room, that I expect we shall be indicted for filling up the 
river. I wonder what nasty people lived in this house before us.” 

* Very nice rooms, nevertheless ; a’n't they, boy ?’ 

“O yes, very nice for idle people; you may amuse yourself look- 
ing out on the riv er, or watching what floats by, or fishing with a pin 
at high water,’ ’ replied Mary, looking at me. 

* I like the river,’ ' replied I, gravely; ‘I was born on it, and hope 
to get my bread on it.’ 

“ And I like this sitting-room,” rejoined Stapleton; “ how mighty 
comfortable it will be to sit at the open window, and smoke in the 
summer time, with one’s jacket off!” 

At all events, you'll have no excuse for dirtying the room, father; 
and as for the lad, | suppose his smoking days have not come yet.” 

“ No,” replied I; “but my days for taking off my jacket are, I 
suspect.” 

“ O yes,” replied she, “never fear that; father will let you do all 
the work you please, and look on—won't you, father ?” 

“ Don't let your tongue run quite so fast, Mary; you're not.over 
fond of work yourself.” 

“No; there’s only one thing I dislike more,” replied she, “ and 
that’s holding my tongue.” 

“ Well, I shali leave you and Jacob to make it out together ; I am 
going back to the Feathers.” And old Stapleton walked down stairs, 
and went back to the inn, saying, as he went out, that he should be 
back to his dinner. 

Mary continued her employment, of wiping the furniture of the 
room with a duster for some minutes, during which I did not speak, 
but watched the floating ice on ae river. ‘ Well,” said Mary, “do 
you always talk as you do now? if so, you'll be a very nice compa- 
nion. Mr. Turnbull, who came to my father, told me that you was a 
sharp fellow, could read, write, and do every thing, and that I should 
like you very much; but if you mean to keep it all to yourself, you 
might as well not have had it.’ 

“Tam ready to talk when I have any thing to talk about,” re- 
plied I. 

‘That's not enough. I'm ready to talk about nothing, and you 
must do the same.” 

“ Very well,” replied I.“ How old are you ?” 

“ How old am I! O then you consider me nothing. I'll try hard 
but you shall alter your opinion, my fine fellow. However, to answer 
your question, | I believe I'm about fifteen.” 

“ Not more! well, there’s an old proverb, which I will not repeat. 

* I know it, so you may save yourself the trouble, you saucy boy ; 
but now, for your age ?” ce 

“ Mine! let me see; well, I believe that I am nearly seventeen. 
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« Are you really so old! well, now, I should have thought you no 
more than fourteen.” 

This answer at first surprised me, as 1 was very stout and tall 
for my age ; but a moment's reflection told me, that it Was giv en to 
annoy me. A lad is as much vexed at being supposed younger than 
he really is, as a man of a certain age is annoyed at being taken for 
so much older. “ Pooh!” replied 1: “that shows how little you 
know about men.” 

« | wasn’t talking about men, that I know of; but still, I do know 
something about them. I've had two sweethearts already.” 

“ Indeed! and what have you done with them 7” 

“Done with them! I jilted the first for the second, because the 
second was better looking; and when Mr. Turnbull told me so much 
about you, I jilted the second to make room for you; but now, I mean 
to try if I can’t get him back again.” 

“With all my heart,” replied I, laughing. “TI shall prove but a 
sorry sweetheart, for I never made love in my life.” 

“ Have you ever had any body to make love to?” 

* No.” 

‘ That’s the reason, Mr. Jacob, depend upon it. All you have to 
do, j is to swear that I’m the prettiest girl in the world, that you like 
me better than any body else in the world; do any thing in the world 
that I wish you to do—spend all the money you have in the world 
in buying me ribbons and fairings, and then 

*“ And then what ? 

* Why, then I shall hear all you have to say, take all you have to 
give, and laugh at you in the bargain.” 

“ But I shouldn't stand that long.” 

“O yes you would. I'd put you out of humour, and coax you in 
again; the fact is, Jacob Faithful, I made my mind up before I saw 
you, that you should be my sweetheart, and when I will have a thing 
I will, so you may as well submit to it at once; if you don't, as I 
keep the key of the cupboard, I'll half starve you; that’s the way to 
tame any brute, they say. And I tell you why, Jacob, I mean that 
you shi all be my sweetheart, it’s because Mr. Turnbull told me that 
you knew Latin; now tell me, what is Latin ?’ 

“ Latin is a language which people spoke in former times, but now 
they do not.” 

“ lpg ell, then, you shall make love to me in Latin, that’s agreed.” 

‘And how do you mean to answer me ?” 

“ “Ori in plain English, to be sure.” 

*“ But how are you to understand me?” replied I, much amused 
with the conversation. 

“ O, if you make love properly, I shall soon understand you; I shall 
read the English of it in your eyes.” 

“ Very well, I've no objection; when am I to begin ?” 

“« Why directly, you stupid fellow, to be sure. What a question !’ 

I went close up to Mary, and repeating a few words of Latin— 
“Now,” says I, “look in my eyes, and see if you can translate them.” 


“ Something impudent, I’m sure,” replied she, fixing her blue eyes 
on mine. 
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“* Not at all,” replied 1; “1 only asked for this,” and I snatched a 
kiss, in return for which I received a box on the ear, which made it 
tingle for five minutes. “Nay,” replied I, “ that’s not fair; I did as 
you desired—I made love in Latin.” 

“ And I answered you, as I said I would, in plain English,” replied 
Mary, reddening up to the forehead, but directly after bursting out 
into aloud laugh. ‘“ Now, Mr. Jacob, I plainly see that you know 
nothing about making love. Why, bless me, a year’s dangling, and a 
year’s pocket-money, should not have given you what you have had 
the impudence to take in so many minutes. But it was my own 
fault, that’s certain, and I have no one to thank but myself. I hope 
I didn’t hurt you—I’m very sorry if I did; but no more making love 
in Latin, I've had quite enough of that.” 

“ Well, then, suppose we make friends,” replied I, holding out my 
hand. 

“ That’s what I really wished to do; although I've been talking so 
much nonsense,” replied Mary. “I know we shall like one another, 
and be very good friends. You can’t help feeling kind towards a girl 
you've kissed; and I shall try by kindness to make up to you for the 
box on the ear; so now sit down, and let's have a long talk. Mr. 
Turnbull told us that he wished you to serve out your apprenticeship 
on the river, with my father, so that if you agree, we shall be a long 
while together. I take Mr. Turnbull’s word, not that I can find it 
out yet, that you are a very good-tempered, good-looking, clever, 
modest lad; and as any apprentice who remains with my father must . 
live with us, of course I had rather it should be one of that sort, than 
some ugly, awkward brute who——” 

“Is not fit to make love to you,” replied I. 

“ Who is not fit company for me,” replied Mary. “ I want no more 
love from you, at present. The fact is, that father spends all the time 
he can spare from the wherry, at the alehouse, smoking; and it’s very 
dull for me, and having nothing to do, I look out of window, and make 
faces at the young men as they pass by, just to amuse myself. - Now 
there was no great harm in that a year or two ago; but now, you 
know, Jacob———” 

“ Well, now—what then ?” 

“ O, I'm bigger, that’s all; and what might be called sauciness in a 
girl, may be thought something more of in a young woman. So I've 
been obliged to leave it off; but being obliged to remain at home, 
with nobody to talk to, I never was so glad as when I heard that you 
were to come; so you see, Jacob, we must be friends. I daren’t quarrel 
with you long, although I shall sometimes, just for variety, and to 
have the pleasure of making it up again. Do you hear me—or what 
are you thinking of ?” 

“ I'm thinking that you're a very odd girl.” 

“I dare say that I am, but how can I help that? Mother died 
when I was five years old, and father couldn't afford to put me out, 
so he used to lock me in all day, till he came home from the river ; 
and it was not till I was seven years old, and of some use, that the 
door was left open. I never shall forget the day when he told me 
that in future he should trust me, and leave the door open. thought 
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I was quite a woman, and have thought so ever since. I recollect, 
that I often peeped out, and longed to run about the world, but I 
went two or three yards from the door, and felt so frightened, that 
I ran back as fast as I could. Since that I have seldom quitted the 
house for an hour, and never have been out of Fulham.” 

« Then you have never been at school ?” 

“ O no—never. I often wish that I had. I used to see the little 
girls coming home, as they passed our door, so merrily, with their 
bags, from the school-house ; and I'm sure, if it were only to have the 
pleasure of going there and back again for the sake of the run, I 
would have worked hard, if for nothing else.” 

“ Would you like to learn to read and write ?” 

« Will you teach me?” replied Mary, taking me by the arm, and 
looking me earnestly in the face. 

“ Yes, I will, with pleasure,” replied I, laughing. “ We will pass 
the evening better than making love, after all, especially if you hit so 
hard. How came you so knowing in those matters 7?” 

« I don’t know,” replied Mary, smiling; “ I suppose, as father says, 
it’s human nature, for I never learnt any thing; but you will teach me 
to read and write ?” 

“ I will teach you all I know myself, Mary, if you wish to learn. 
Every thing but Latin—we've had enough of that.” 

* Oh! I shall be so much obliged to you. I shall love you so!” 

“ There you are again.” 

** No, no, I didn’t mean that,” replied Mary, earnestly. “ I meant 
that after all, I don’t know what else to say. I mean that I shall 
love you for your kindness, without your loving me again, that’s it.” 

“]T understand you; but now, Mary, as we are to be such good 
friends, it is necessary that your father and I should be good friends ; 
so I must ask you what sort of a person he is, for I know little of him, 
and of course wish to oblige him.” 

“Well, then, to prove to you that I am sincere, I will tell you some- 
thing. My father, in the first place, is a very good-tempered sort of 
man. He works pretty well, but might gain more, but he likes to 
smoke at the public-house. All he requires of me is his dinner ready, 
his linen clean, and the house tidy. He never drinks too much, and 
is always civil spoken; but he leaves me too much alone, and talks 
too much about human nature, that’s all.” 

“ But he’s so deaf—he can’t talk to you.” 

“Give me your hand—now promise—for I’m going to do a very 
foolish thing, which is to trust a man—promise you'll never tell it 
again. 

“ Well, I promise,” replied I; supposing her secret of no conse- 
quence. 

“ Well, then—mind—you've promised. Father is no more deaf 
than you or I.” 

“ Indeed!” replied I; “ why he goes by the name of Deaf Sta- 
pleton.” 

_ I know he does, and makes every body believe that he is so; but 
it is to make money.” 
“ How can he make money by that ?” 
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* There’s many people in business who go down the river, and they 
wish to talk of their affairs without being overheard as they go down. 
They always call for Deaf Stapleton: and there's many a gentleman 
and lady, who have much to say to each other, without wishing people 
to listen—you understand me 7” 

“ O yes, I understand—Latin !” 

« Exactly—and they call for Deaf Stapleton ; and by this means 
he gets more good fares than any other waterman, and does less 
work.” 

« But how will he manage now that I am with him ?” 

“ OI suppose it will depend upon his customers; if a single per- 
son wants to go down, you will take the sculls; if they call for oars, 
you will both go; if he considers that Deaf Stapleton only is wanted, 
you will remain on shore ; or, perhaps, he will insist upon your being 
deaf too.” 

“ But I do not like deceit.” 

« No, it’s not right; although it appears to me that there is a great 
deal of it. Still I should like you to sham deaf, and then tell me all 
that people say. It would be so funny. Father never will tell a 
word.” 

“ So far, your father, to a certain degree, excuses himself.” 

“Well, I think he will soon tell you what I have now told you, but 
till then you must keep your promise ; and now you must do as you 
please, as I must go down in the kitchen, and get dinner on the fire.” 

«I have nothing to do,” replied 1; “can I help you?” 

“ To be sure you can, and talk to me, which is better still. Come 
down and wash the potatoes for me, and then I'll find you some more 
work. Well, I do think we shall be very happy.” 

I followed Mary Stapleton down into the kitchen, and we- were 
soon very busy, an’ very noisy, laughing, talking, blowing the fire, 
and preparing the dinner. By the time that her father came home, 
we were sworn friends. 
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THE BROKEN NOBLE AND HIS TARDY FORTUNE. 
A nave rotto ogni vento é contrario. 


Wui Le in Paris, in 1816, I went to get my lottery ticket renewed 
for the next drawing. Having conceived some hope that the num- 
bers upon it might come out, provided my Spanish friend's aspiration 
for the term of life should be realized in my case. While waiting for 
the inscription, and holding the two five-frane pieces that were to 
pay for it, a figure of rare occurrence now—and such as we shall 
not see much longer—glided in, and stood next to me at the counter. 
It was a thin, upright, and chevalresque looking man of sixty or sixty- 
five, whose white hairs were arranged in the most exact aile de pigeon 
mode. I could almost have sworn, from the pale olive face, Roman 
nose, and bright eye, that he was a Provencal, or, what is better, a 
Gascon.* ‘This gentleman—it was impossible to mistake him for 
any thing else—was dressed in a well-worn, but well-brushed suit of 
black, varying slightly from the cut of the past century; and all he 
wore, including his shoes and silk ee was put ‘together i ina 
way that never can be achieved in our jacket-and-trowser times. 

‘The ruffles had been laid aside, but every movement of the hands 
indicated the habit of that most gentlemanly appendage, and (mira- 
bilé dictu!) his nails were neither black nor bitten, from which I 
concluded that he had passed the term of emigration in England, A 
thin muslin cravat, tied as tight as possible, and showing no bow or 
knot, a croix de St. Louis, and a gold-headed cane, were certainly 
originals—perhaps all he had saved of his ancient stock. ‘The adjust- 
ment I have described, was partly concealed by a gray garment, twice 
too wide for him, and which, most likely to avoid the post-revolu- 
tionary fashion, had been shaped as like a dressing gown as consisted 
with the sartorial licence that called it a great coat. A deputy-col- 
lectress was making out my chance, when the duraliste herself 
emerged from an inner room, and instantly asked “ Monsieur le 
Comte” what there was for his service? He answered, (laying, as 
I expected, a good deal of emphasis upon the last letter of the e, in 
“ Tirage,” and on the first 4, in “s'il vous plait,”) that he wished to 
know the numbers drawn on a day indicated by the ticket he then 
handed over, with a courteous bend, to the comely office-keeper— 
who presently after screamed (as none but Parisian women can 
scream )—* Ah! Monsieur! Ah! pour le coup c’est trop beau! Vous 
avez donc un Quaterne, et vous ne le saviez pas?” Then, in less vio- 
lent chromatics, and returning the ticket with the printed list, by 
which she had just collated it,— Tenez! Regardez zy, Monsieur, ils 


* Tothe English, the children of the Garonne are chiefly known by the re puta- 
tion they have for exaggerating and boasting. These are the weeds of a very rich 
soil. The Gascons ought to be substantially understood as eminently talented, 
brave, and hospitable. 
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394 The Broken Noble and his Tardy Fortune. 


sont ben la tous les quatres. Mais, faut il avoir du bonheur pour 
deviner-z-aussi juste que cal!” The count smiled at the last illogical 
member of the sally, but it was only for an instant, and he “ne 
calmly asked when and where he was to present the ticket for pay- 
ment. 

I heard a story somewhere, of a choleric man’s finding a friend 
under the razor and suds of a new valet, who either from awkw: ard- 
ness or the stranger's ; presence, scarified his master’s chin in a dozen 
places before one half of its beard was disposed of. The patient, 
after wincing a little, turned round to remonstrate, but received such 
a gash on the cheek in consequence, as quickly induced him to resume 
his full front. Upon this the visitor started from his chair, and bel- 
lowed to the unskilful domestic—* If your master chooses to put up 
with this, Z will not. Draw another drop of blood from him, butcher, 
and I strangle you on the spot!” 

My feelings were very nearly a kin to those of the peppery gentle- 
man, on observing the impassibility of a man, who bearing the impress 
of the cassette du Roi, in the degree of moderate subv eation, abel 
unmoved at the gain of several thousand pounds, but “I bit in my 
breath,” and ventured to congratulate him as well on his success, as 
upon the equanimity he observed under it. Never shall I forget the 
impressive tone of the reply, or the sad expression of features that 
accompanied it! ‘“ Very thankful, sir, for your kind expressions. 
Yes, a few years ago this would have been bey ond my wishes ev en, 
and made me happy, I believe: but now, thank God! there is no 
event possible that could elate or depress me. I have gone through 
all—for me, all is past. Good evening, madam! Sir, I have the 
honour to salute you!” 

There was no natural phlegm about this man, his feelings must 
have been acute, and the amount of their sufferings, before subsiding 
into the calm of despair, fearful to conjecture. Perhaps his true 
state was even more to be compassioned than he himself supposed, 
and that he was in reality only incapable of gratific: ition though re- 
taining a sense of past afilictions. It must require an immense pres- 
sure of misery to destroy the artificial buoyancy of a Frenchman's 
spirits, so that the “ cessante causa, tollitur effectus” principle ap- 
plies to him no longer. ‘That which seems most strange in this in- 
stance, is, that a man should speculate for gain by the most desperate, 
though least exciting, mode of hazard, when success of an extraordi- 
nary extent could afford him no gratification. I felt for the poor 
gentleman sinc erely, though not without some reflections upon the 
perverseness of Fortune, in lavishing favour upon one insensible to it, 
while .another, for whom I felt much more subjectively, would have 
received her gifts with gratitude, and sought renewals of them by un- 
remitting offerings at the shrine of her most Pagan divinity. 

Piick Ler, Jun. 
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BEST MOTIVES. 


‘« The course of true love never did run smooth,’’ 


WueEN people are mystified by the deeds of others, there is generally 
a great talk about motives. “ What could be his motive for cutting 
us?” “QO certainly! I can't say I should like such conduct in my 
daughters ; but then, you know, my dear Miss Backbite, perhaps we 
don't understand her motives.” “ Pray, sir,” said Sir Richard Birnie, 
“if you were not guilty, why did you effect your escape from the 
officer the other night?” «V y, your vorship, I can explain that ere,” 
said the gentleman at the bar, “and you'll think better on me ven 
you knows my motives. You see, your vorship, that vas-a Toosday 
night, and as I vas brought up a Hindependant Vesleyan, and vas 
always particlur about chapel, I vanted to go to a prayer-meeting, 
and as I know’d the hofficer vould’t go along o'me cos he varn't no 
vays religious like given, vy I vent alone sooner nor miss, and them 
vas my motives, your vorship.” But to my tale. 

The sun had sunk below the level of the lowest chimney-pot in St. 
James's Street, and the morning of that meridian was pretty far 
advanced, when the Honourable Berkeley Fitzruby, the handsomest 
roué on town, half marched, half sauntered, into the Countess of 
Lackland’s drawing-room, and was graciously received by the Lady 
Augusta, the youngest and sole unmarried of a blooming family of 
daughters. The beautiful Blonde sat on a huge ottoman, at a 
marquetin table, busily engaged with a lithograph of Taglioni, a 
pile of shaved deals, and a bottle of transfer varnish, “ How very 
“propos you are come, Berkeley,” she said; “ you are such a clever 
creature—do tell me how to use this transfer composition.” 

“ Upon my honour, Lady Augusta,” answered Fitzruby, “ if you 
do me the honour to consult me, I fear I shall be selfish in my in- 
structions.” 

“ Selfish,” said Lady Augusta, “ how is that possible? it will be 
work of charity.” 

“ If,” rejoined Berkeley, “ you will apply my tuition, you may in- 
deed enact a work of charity.” 

“ Why now, Berkeley, I dare s say you are getting up a I% ancy Fair 
for the poor Poles, or the Portuguese patriots, and you are going to 
ask me to supply you with workboxes and cigar-cases, and to take a 
stall. But now do tell me how to use this varnish properly.” 

“ Why really, Lady Augusta, unless it is applicable to animate as 
well as inanimate objects, ‘I almost doubt my capabilities of instruc- 
tion in its use; but if it can be applied to the living, I would, in all 
humility, entreat it might be used to transfer the image of a certain 
silent adorer to the gentle bosom of Nature’s fairest creation.” 

Ah! ah!” said ‘the lady, affecting to misunderstand him, “ I see 
ro it is a play, and not a fair, you are getting up; but what can I 
do in it?” 
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396 Best Motives. 


“ Every thing.” 

« Q, indeed ! you want me to rival Fanny Kemble—would my part 
be a long one i 

“ I hope so.” 

‘ But I have such a horrid memory; I could never recollect a 
dozen lines.” 

“In this case,” said Berkeley, “ one word by heart will only be 
required.” 

« Q, then,” said Lady Augusta, “ I think I can achieve it; but 
do you mean me to go through the whole of this long part, with the 
exception of one word, in dumb show ?” 

‘ That were rather too hard,” answered Fitzruby, “ one word 
only is necessary, but as many more as Lady Augusta pleases, may 
be superadded.” 

« But indeed I can’t improvise, Berkeley; so tell me,” continued 
the lady, “ exactly what you want me to say and do.” 

“ Why, then, you must suppose that you are sitting in a drawing- 
room as now, by the side of an adoring lover, who oo long sighed 
and admired in silence. Imagine him 


‘ Unable longer to conceal his pain,’ 


unfolding with passionate ardour, yet with trembling respect, the tale 
of his enduring love; then you must receive his declaration with some 
encouraging show of sympathy, and when he thus takes your hand 
and swears, as I now do, ‘by all my hopes of heaven, thy smile is 
dearer to me than the breath of life,’ and adds, ‘QO speak! say, dare 
I believe | am beloved, or hope I may ber’ your ladyship must whis- 
per— Yes.—-——The lady blushed, and looked down, and said nothing, 
and smeared the table over with varnish, and affected a lack of com- 
prehension. ‘ And now, Augusta,” said Berkeley, resuming his pro- 
per character, “ may I believe, or may I hope ?—speak—tell me.” 

* Not now,” answered the lady, turning away her head; “ not now, 
Berkeley—another day—to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow be it then,” he said, “ I obey ;” and having grace- 
fully kissed the fair hand he still held, he withdrew. 

Lady Augusta had not recovered from the perturbation which 
Fitzruby’ s declaration, although long expected, had created, when 
the Earl, her father, entered, and ateaduced to her notice Barnaby 
Grampus, Esq., of Tokenhouse Yard, in the city of London, bill 
broker. ‘“ Augusta, my dear, my particular friend, Mr. Grampus,” 
said the Earl, as he handed forward the desiccated Scot, “ pray sit 
down, Mr. Grampus. Mr. Grampus, Augusta, my dear, is just re- 
turned from Scotland,”—the lady bowed her head—* has been build- 
ing a seat there,” continued the Earl, “ on a very superb scale—de- 
lightful views, Mr. Grampus, I dare say. Croignaskallan C Castle, near 
Lec h Ness, I think. Augusta, you are very fond of Scott's novels, 
and of his Lady of the Lake, and the descriptions they contain of the 
mountain scenery of Scotland—how should you like to visit the spots 
his genius has made sacred ?’ 

*O it would be delighttul, papa!” said Lady Augusta. 

“1 anticipated your answer, my dear. Mr. Grampus, however, 
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was fearful you might view the prospect of a journey, or a residence 
among the rugged hills of Inverness-shire, with dread.” 

« Mr. Grampus, papa! Mr. Grampus is very good, but 

“Ah, yes—I see, my dear,” continued her father, “ you don’t 
understand me. Well, I'll leave Mr. Grampus, for a few minutes, to 
explain himself ;” and he left the room. This was explanation suffi- 
cient; the lady’s comprehensive faculties were fully awakened, and 
she sighed as she mentally compared Fitzruby and Grampus, and 
with the mind’s eye glanced alternately at C roignaskallan Castle, In- 
verness-shire, and Curzon Street, May Fair. 

Grampus was an elderly gentleman—about sixty, say—standing 
about five feet four inches, of a thin shrivelled frame, with a consi- 
derable bend from the hips, confessing to a pair of lank legs, enve- 
loped ina wrinkling pair of drab kerseymere breeches, the vile produc- 
tion of some Gaelic Schneider, and a pair of boots with long brown 
leather tops, that would have given Hoby the nightmare; the upper 
part of his person was wrapped in a black coat and waistcoat, of a cut 
that a professor of geometry would have been puzzled to define, and 
of dimensions that made it doubtful whether the honourable gentle- 
man, for he was a member, had not, by some mistake, encased him 
ina garment of the great rint receiver of the seven millions; add to 
this, a thick fat nose, a pair of small light-grey eyes, overhung by 
red bushy penthouse brows, and a thin sallow hatchet fac e, crowned 
with a scanty powdered crop of weak straight hair: and the outward 
man of Grampus i is before you. 

“ Your leddyship,” said the swain, when the Earl had quitted the 
room, “is no doot surprisit at your noble faither’s words, which I can 
weel see your intelligence has richthly interpretit intill a declaration 
of my most respicful wushes for a nearer alliance with the Earl 
through your leddyship.” 

“] have certainly,” said Lady Augusta, “ so unde rstood my father, 
and I feel sensibly the honour you do me, sir, but— ’ and here she 
fi utered. 

‘Ah! weel, weel!” resumed Grampus, interrupting her, “ I'll not 
visi your leddyship in a matter of sich importance, but I may be 
allowed to mention that I shall not object to add another thousand to 
the three thousand a-year, and the castle that the Earl and myself 
had agreed on, as the sattlement.” Four thousand a-year and the 
castle! ! Lady Augusta’s brain was in a ferment; “ but then he’s 
such a horrid creature—poor Berkeley—O no, it’s impossible—grac e, 
elegance, taste, and Fitzruby, forbid it.” ‘ To-morrow, perhaps, 
your leddyship will be prepared to give me an answer,” said Gram- 
pus. The lady curtsied an affirmative, and the bill broker went forth 


to do some discounts in a neighbouring square. 
a al * * * . 7 
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“But, my dear mamma,” said Lady Augusta, “ I do love Berke- 
ley, and he promises to give over play ; - and besides, the old lord, 
his uncle, who died last week, has left him a provision.” 

“ A mere thousand a-year, my love,” said the Countess, “ not 
sufficient to find him in cards and cambric ; and his debts are enor- 
mous.” 
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“How very unfortunate, mamma, for he’s very handsome—now 
isn’t he, and very accomplished ?” 

“ But think, my dear child,” said her mamma, “ of the settlement 
Mr. Grampus proposes.” 

“QO don't name him, mamma; he looks as if he would take me 
into the city to live; he’s a detestable creature: how can you expect 
me to think of him while Berkeley exists ?” 

“ But, my dear Augusta, consult your prudence and good sense 
in this case; consider, my dear, your fathei’s unfortunate losses will 
be known next week. We must then go on the Continent to econo- 
mize, and all chances of marriage will be lost to you; and, what is 
worse, we cannot for some years support such an establishment as an 
unmarried daughter requires.” 

“ Well, then, mamma, if I must be married, you must, indeed, let 
Berkeley have me, for I cannot, indeed, be that monster's,” said Lady 
Augusta, bursting into tears. 

* Well, well, my dear,” answered the Countess, “ don’t weep—go 
to your room and dress; and as I shall not have another opportunity 
of speaking to you to-night, let me beg of you, once for all, to sacri- 
fice some of your wishes to your prosperity.” 

The lady Augusta retired to her room accordingly, and wept till 
her maid, Jemima Jenkins, assured her she was looking almost unbe- 
comingly pale, when she ceased to abandon herself to her grief, and 
gave herself up to her tire-woman instead. ‘The Earl and Countess 
had a dinner-party on that day, and amongst the guests were Fitz- 
ruby and Grampus; the former had been invited because he had 
ruined himself in so fashionable a manner, that nothing in the world 
of ton could be deemed complete unless he was in some manner 
mixed up with it; the latter gentleman had won his invitation three 
weeks before, by cashing a bill for the Earl, which the humane mem- 
ber of the Humane Society would have shrunk from if the acceptor 
had been even starving. Lady Augusta was placed, greatly to her 
mortification, next to old mortality, and consequently had no oppor- 
tunity ef insinuating a syllable concerning her forlorn condition to her 
beloved Berkeley, or of exchanging a word or look of confidence with 
him; as soon, therefore, as her withdrawal could be tolerated, she 
pleaded a violent head-ache, and retired for the evening to ponder 
on her hard fate; and when at last she slept, to dream that a vam- 
pyre in old Grampus’s powder and top-boots was keeping his wedding 
festival in the midst of a snow-storm, on a cairn three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and quafting her blood out of a Highland 
quaick—but I grow prolix. 

Alas! who can track the zig-zag steps of a woman's will through the 
mazes of a woman's heart. A short ten days had but elapsed, when 
a bevy of carriages beset the Earl's door—the servants all befavoured, 
while ladies, befurbelowed and beflounced, and men in white gloves 
and waistcoats, “ discoursed sweet music” of a marriage ; and as the 
clock struck two, Barnaby Grampus, Esq., and Lady Augusta Gram- 
pus, stepped into a travelling chariot and four, and were whirled along 
the New North Road, on their way to Croignaskallan Castle, while the 
Honourable Berkeley Fitzruby, in wayward mood, took wing for Paris, 
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that seat of consolation to disappointed lovers. “ Poor thing!” said 
the ladies to each other, when they met again at the Duchess of 
's déjeune, “ what a sacrifice! but no doubt she was actuated 
by the best motives.” “QO certainly,’—* undoubtedly,” * her father’s 
immense losses,’—“ the only means to save the family,”—* best pos- 
sible motives,’—“ kindest motives,’—“ most affectionate motives,”’— 
“most disinterested motives,’—“ most filial motives ;” in short, all la- 
mented the match, but agreed that the lady acted from the most ex- 
emplary motives. 

‘Truly, historians should have hard hearts, but mine is soft and sus- 
ceptible, and much it grieveth me to rob the Lady Augusta Gram- 
pus of her tribute, yet it behoveth me nought to extenuate. Know 
then, gentle reader, from the few words that follow, how this marriage, 
which | have immortalized, was so unexpectedly brought about. 

When Lady Augusta, in the spirit of filial duty, did as the Countess 
her mother desired her, consult her prudence and good sense, she 
plainly perceived that truly there were no more chances of marriage 
ior her, after her father’s ill luck should be known; she therefore also 
plainly saw the necessity that existed for her either taking her 
powdered Strephon, or going off with Berkeley ; and she was about 
making up her mind to the latter, when her maid entered the room, 
all in tears. ‘ What is the matter?” inquired Lady Augusta. 

“O my lady,” answered the handmaid, “1 have lost my cousin 
Joe—he died this morning, my lady, and I’ve just been to see him 
laid out.” 

“How could you think of seeing him laid out? what a horrible 
idea !” said her mistress. 

“O Lord, my lady!” answered the girl; “there was nothing hor- 
rible to look at. poor fellow, except that he had the thrush, but I 
didn’t see him till he was dead.” 

* The thrush—what’s that ?” 

“Q law, my lady! don’t you know what the thrush is? why we 
all have the thrush at some time or other ; most people have it when 
they're babies, and they as don’t, are sure to have it when they're 
dying.” 

* Indeed !” said her mistress ; “ and what is it like 7” 

“ O it’s very dreadful, and very shocking, my lady ; the most shock- 
‘ingest sight your ladyship ever saw; the tongue swells out of the 
mouth, and turns all black, and the palate, and the lips, and the gums 
are all black, and look so horrible, my lady, it’s enough to frighten 
any one ; and all they as don't have it when they are babies, are sure 
to have it when they are dying.” 

“ How very dreadful, Jenkins! but are you quite sure of it?” 
asked Lady Augusta, turning very pale. 

‘“O quite sure, my lady; every body knows it; and I saw my aunt 
Wiggins with it, when she died, last Christmas twelvemonth.” 

“ You may go,” said Lady Augusta; “ I'll ring for you when I want 
you;” and as her maid left the room, she walked up to her cheveil 
glass, and looked sorrowfully for a moment on her own beautiful face ; 
then hastily quitting it, hurried to the Countess’s dressing-room. 
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“ Mamma,” she cried, in evident mental agony, as she entered 
the"room hastily, “did I have the thrush in infancy ?” 

“ The thrush !” said her mother in surprise ; “no, my dear.” 

“ No!” echoed Lady Augusta. “QO what an unfortunate creature 
Iam! And is it really true, my dear mamma, that unless we have 
it then, it invariably occurs in death.” 

“ What a very strange question, Augusta !”" 

‘ Tell me, tell me, my dear mamma, is it so? tell me, and deliver 
me of this horrid suspence.” 

“ Why, yes, my dear, I believe it is; in fact, such is the case.” 

« Then,” cried lady Augusta, “my doom is sealed. No, Fitzruby, 
the expectation of living to blast your sensitive taste with such a 
sight would embitter my existence! ‘To be seen by you in sucha 
condition—at such an interesting moment—O dreadful! No, no, it’s 
impossible! I renounce my happiness. Mamma, I wié// marry that 
old brute.’ And as these words were faintly articulated by the fair 
creature, she sank senseless and exhausted on the sofa. Reader—the 
rest is known—and my task is complete. 


HISTORICAL HINTS 
DECIMUS BRUTUS, 


[nN the study of history there is no object of such paramount import- 
ace as to form a right view of things, and to estimate their just 
value by tracing actions to their proper source. This we can only 
do by not suffe ‘ring ourselves to be seduced by great names and 
authorities ; and by a determination to form our own opinion, however 
exalted may be the reputation of the author with whose pages we 
are occupied. It rarely happens that a person of average capacity, 
who reads history with an intention of judging for himself, does not 
discover something, which, if it have not altogether escaped the obser- 
vation of others, - been carelessly and insufticiently examined into. 
Ile soon perceives in a new light some important fact, or some inter- 
esting character, that has been handed down to posterity with the 
false “colouring with which it has been tinged by the parties, pre- 
judices, or passions of the age in which the event occurred, or the 
individual lived, or by those y the author who has recorded them. 

I propose to give a few instances of this nature. In doing so, I 
shall not always undertake to prove that the circumstances ‘which 
have excited my suspicion, are absolutely false; it will be sutlicient 
for my purpose, if I can point out certain facts that are acquiesced 
in as established and incontrovertible, which are, notwithstanding, 
liable to very reasonable doubts ; and I may thus show the import- 
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ance of perusing history with a spirit of free and impartial inquiry, 
instead of blind submission to received opinion. Having observed 
thus much, I shall proceed to my examples. 

The words of Cawsar at the time of his assassination, supposed to 
have been addressed to Marcus Servilius Cassio, better known as 
Marcus Brutus, are variously related; some writers giving them in 
Latin, “ Et tu, Brute!” * Et tu, mi fili!” “ And thou, Brutus!” 

And thou, my son!” Others have them in Greek, cai ov /poure, or 
as Suetonius, cai av rexvor. Plutarch makes no mention of any such 
expression in his life of Caesar, or that of Brutus. Now I think I 
shall be able to make it appear, that if the Dictator really used the 
exclamation in question, it was intended for Decimus Brutus, and not 
for Marcus. ‘The words are at once indicative of surprise and 
reproach. Let us examine a little the appearance of which Brutus, 
among the murderers of Caesar, was the most likely to have excited his 
surprise and indignation; surely not that of Marcus, one of his ear- 
liest opponents, the nephew of Cato, his irreconcileable enemy, and 
one of the most attached partisans of the senate. If he had been 
pardoned, made governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and prator, by Cesar, 
that generous conqueror had bestowed equal benefits on many other 
reconciled enemies. Cassius, who hated and was hated by him, was 
practor at the same time. Very different were the relations subsisting 
between Decimus and the Dictator ; he was among his earliest friends 
and most constant companions; he was his lieutenant i in Gaul, and 
remarkably active in his cause during the whole period of the civil 
struggle; he reduced Massilia now Marseilles; and fought under the 
Cesarian eagles at Pharsalia, whilst Marcus was engaged under those 
of Pompey and the senate. These services were re paid by his grate- 
ful friend with vast emolument and high honours; he was consul 
elect by the appointment of Casar at the very time he conspired 
against him. 

The expression, “ And thou, my son!” has been quoted to corro- 
borate the absurd story noticed by Plutarch, that Caesar was the 
father of Marcus Brutus, which has been by some too hastily cre- 
dited; and has even been woven into a tragedy by Alfieri, who had 
little reading and less discrimination in history. The difference be- 
tween their ages was no more than ee en years, and the intrigue of 
Cwsar with Servilia, the mother of Brutus, did not take place until his 
riper days, when Ceasar was thirty-six and Brutus near twenty-two. 
Suetonius supposes the connexion still later; for he tells us that it 
subsisted in full force on the return of Ceesar to Rome after the civil 
war, scarcely three years before his death. 

1 shall now show that Caesar might, with more propriety, have 
termed Decimus his son. We learn from Tranquillus, Appian, and 
others, that he actually named him in his will as his second heir, with 
directions that he should be adopted into the Julian family, in the 
event of the demise of his nephew Octavius. The custom of the 
Romans is well known ; the adoptive son enjoyed the same rights and 
privileges as the genuine offspring, in which light he was invariably 
considered. The words, “ My son,” then are manifestly more appli- 
cable to Decimus than to Marcus Brutus. 
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A fact related by Plutarch forms also a strong presumption in 
favour of my position. Cesar, a few days previous to his assassina- 
tion, being told that Anthony and Dolabella were plotting against 
him, replied that he had no fear of machinations from men of' a fat 
habit of body as they were, but from the pale and lean, such as 
Marcus Brutus and Cassius. This sufficiently proves that Cesar 
already entertained strong apprehensions of Marcus, and conse- 
quently could not have been surprised at seeing him among his mur- 
derers. | 

It is true that Plutarch relates, in his Life of Caesar, that Decimus 
remained outside of the Curia with Anthony, and detained him in 
conversation, to prevent his lending assistance to the Dictator, whilst 
the other conspirators dispatched him. But no credit is in this in- 
stance due to the testimony of Plutarch, for not only he contradicts 
himself in his Brutus, in which he positively affirms that it was Tre- 
bonius, and not Decimus, who engaged Anthony in conversation ; 
but Paterculus also, whose father was living at the time, expressly 
declares that Decimus Brutus, who had been the most favoured of all 
the friends of Caesar, was one of his murderers. His words are— 
* Cuyus cum primus omnium amicorum  fuisset, interfector fuite’ 
Now this could not have been the case if he was not even present 
during the assassination. The foregoing remarks appear to me of 
weight enough to justify the opinion, that it was the ingratitude, not 
of Marcus, but of Decimus Brutus, which drew from Cesar the ex- 
clamation of which we have been treating. | 

I shall conclude, for the present, with a curious anecdote of De- 
cimus Brutus at the time of his death, as related by Valerius 
Maximus, which I cannot readily believe to the prejudice of his 
known courage, on the insufficient and hostile testimony present at 
the event, on which alone the relation must necessarily have been 
founded. After the battle of Mutina, when in pursuit of Anthony, 
being deceived by Plaucas, and deserted by his troops; from a vic- 
torious general, he found himself, in a few days, reduced to the sad 
condition of a solitary fugitive ; and was obliged to take refuge in the 
house of a certain Capenus, who betrayed him. Anthony, who, 
though altogether destitute of humanity, was not quite insensible to 
shame, being fully resolved not to spare him, yet unwilling to con- 
demn an old friend in his own presence, commissioned the Centurion 
Furius to dispatch him. The intrepidity of Decimus vanished, it is 
pretended, at the critical moment; and he more than once withdrew 
his head from the blow of the executioner. Being admonished to 
meet with more constancy a fate which could not be avoided, and to 
present his neck with more firmness, he swore, “ that he would do 
so, as he hoped to live.” A strange oath for a man in such a 
situation, and evidently betraying a perturbation of mind and fear 
of death, utterly unworthy of a Roman, a soldier, and a patriot. 


E. D. B. 
( To be continued.) 








SICILIAN FACTS.—No. IV.! 


MURDER OF COUNT SAN D—— BY A PRIEST. 
Opposite the residence of Count San D————, in Catania, lived a 
priest, Andrea C——— by name, a young man of noble birth, but 


whose loose and dissipated habits, especially his receiving improper 
visitors of the other sex, often highly scandalized the count and his 
family ; and at last provoked him to complain formally to his supe- 
riors. The facts being notorious, he was severely censured, and sus- 
vended for a time from the exercise of his sacred functions. — Irri- 
tated by the public exposure of his character, and the impediments 
thereby thrown in the way of his clerical advancement, he made a 
solemn vow to wash out the affront in the blood of his accuser. Tis 
menaces coming to the ear of the count, who was too well acquainted 
with his daring and determined character to doubt his taking a signal 
revenge should he afford him an opportunity, he became alarmed and 
suspicious to such a degree, that in addition to various other precau- 
tions, previous to retiring to rest at night, he in person locked and 
secured the doors of the rooms in which he shut himself up with the 
countess, his daughter, and a female attendant. Weeks, months 
passed away; the count was always on his guard, and the looked-for 
occasion for revenge did not occur. In order to soothe him, the 
count made several tenders of reconciliation, but his advances were 
met with contempt and menace. The season for retiring into the 


country came round. San D———— possessed a beautiful villa near 
Loguina; thither he removed with his family, never forgetting his 
usual caution, now become habitual. C—-—-—, who kept a constant 


watch on the motions of the count, formed his diabolical plan accord- 
ingly. Assuming the disguise of a decrepit old woman, he also took 
up his residence at Loguina. Day after day he came to the villa 
under pretence of asking for charitable assistance. When he found 
the count’s daughter, a girl of fourteen, alone, or with the maid, he 
entertained her with a variety of tales, to which, with girlish curiosity, 
she listened with great delight. 

One evening, as was purposely arranged, it grew dark in the middle 
of an highly interesting narrative ; the old female cut short the 
thread of her discourse, deferring the conclusion till the morrow. In 
vain the young lady and the servant pressed her to continue; she pro- 
tested that she dared not return to her house at a later hour; but 
the solicitations growing warmer, she at length affected to be per- 
suaded, saying that the night was already too advanced to risk going 
home by herself; and that therefore she would relate the rest of the 
tale when the family had retired to rest, if she would receive her in 
her apartment without mentioning any thing to her parents; this she 
thoughtlessly assented to, without much difficulty, and without any 





' Continued from p. 258. 
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suspicion. The pretended old woman was accordingly introduced 
and concealed in the young lady’s bed-chamber. When the house- 
hold had betaken themselves to repose, she continued the story she 
had broken off, and commenced others, until she saw both her hearers 
sound asleep. C having succeeded thus far, proceeded to the 
chamber and bed of the unfortunate count; putting a cord with a 
slip knot, which he had provided for the purpose, round his neck, and 
drawing it tight with one hand, whilst with the other he pressed for- 
cibly on his mouth and nostrils to impede his respiration; he soon 
succeeded in strangling his unhappy victim, who died, but not with- 
out struggle. The countess, awakened by the convulsive motions of 
her dying husband, all unconscious of the dreadful deed that was 
accomplishing, asked him if he was unwell, at which question, the 
atrocious murderer, for the count was already past the power of hear- 
ing, as if half asleep, imitated the noise of a person snoring, which 
satisfied the wretched widow, who again fell asleep. Awaking in the 
morning, and finding her husband cold and senseless, she instantly 
“alled for assistance; the domestics hurried up, remedies were ap- 
plied; but the monster had done his work too surely. It was sup- 
posed that the count had perished in a fit of apoplexy. The assassin 
had effected his escape, but not without having alarmed the suspi- 
cions of the young countess and her attendant. On the arrival of the 
surgeons, they soon detected evident signs of violence, and observed 
the mark occasioned by the fatal cord. There was no doubt that the 
unfortunate count had been murdered. The terrified daughter, 
throwing herself at her mother’s feet, confessed what she knew of 
the horrible transaction ; and immediately lost her senses, which she 
never recovered. A strict pursuit was instantly put on foot, and the 
murderer was arrested in the disguise of a_fisherman, as he was en- 
tering the gates of Catania. He had changed his dress several times 
on the road with poor people, whom he in vain bribed to secrecy ; he 
was traced successively from one change to another, until he was 
finally discovered, and seized at the very moment he was about to 
place himself in safety. 

A crime so atrocious, committed on a nobleman of high rank by a 
person invested with the sacred habit, created a sensation of horror 
throughout the island. The prisoner was conveyed to Palermo, and 
rare as capital punishments there were, he was condemned to the 
gallows. Great efforts were made by his family, which was of high 
respectability, to procure a pardon, but in vain; justice triumphed 
for once, even in Sicily; all supplications were sternly rejected. On 
the day of his execution, the superstitious populace, considering 
rather his sacerdotal character than the blackness of his crime, broke 
out into tumult. The host was brought out, as if to visit a dying 
person, and it was managed so that it should meet the procession on 
its way to the place of execution; whilst the people rent the air 
with cries for pardon, by which means offenders have often been 
snatched from the hands of justice in Sicily ; but in this instance it 
was to no purpose. The culprit having been previously degraded 
and stript of the priestly habit, was conducted to the spot appointed 
tor his ignominious end; there, under the gallows, the flesh of that 
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part of the forefinger and thumb which, in the elevation of the host, 
comes into contact with the sacred wafer, having been carefully pared 
off by the knife of the executioner, as if to complete his desecration, 
the wretched man underwent the last punishment of the law, paying 
with his life the forfeit of his atrocious offence.* 


No. V. 
THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 


Mascaul, a thriving town on the eastern coast of Sicily, some miles 
distant from the city of Catania, is situated on the beach, at the 
foot of one of the most charming of the A®tnean hills, whose gentle 
slope is covered with vineyards, corn fields, and olive grounds, inter- 
spersed with gardens and orange groves, which impart a delicious 
perfume to the air. The size and flourishing condition of its produc- 
tions abundantly testify the exuberant fertility of the soil. A. little 
above the town, and overlooking it, is the modern residence of the 
ancient family of Z———, situated in one of the pleasantest spots 
imaginable, embowered in a wilderness of agrunie, whose never- 
fading verdure gives the appearance of perpetual spring to this 
favoured region. The summit of this beautiful eminence is crowned 
by an antique castle, formerly the abode of the same family; and in 
still earlier times, a royal chateau, built by one of the kings of Sicily, 
for his reception, when disposed to partake of the pleasures of the 
chace. It commands in front an enchanting view of the distant 
coast of Italy, the sea studded with craft of every denomination, and 
the shore variegated with town and village, winding streams, and pro- 
montories of lava. ‘To the right, lay the superb city and vast plain of 
Catania, so renowned for its fertility. ‘To the left, the silver currents 
of the Acis and the Fiume Freddo are seen paying their tribute to 
the sea. Behind, stretches an extensive wood, remarkable for the 
size and variety of its trees, and the inexhaustible stock of game 
with which it is furnished. In the distance, the most prominent and 
sublimest feature of the scene, the snow-crowned tna, elevates its 
smoking head into the clouds. This old edifice is called i! Castello 
della Zita, or the Betrothed, from a daughter of an ancient lord of 
these possessions, whose father, as the tale runs, arbitrarily promised 
her hand to one of her suitors, whilst her heart was engaged to 
another. In spite of tears, prayers, and remonstrances, a day was 
destined for the marriage. On the evening preceding the morning 
on which the ceremony was to take place, it was observed that the 
intended bride had dried her tears, and appeared composed and 
resigned to her fate. In the morning the guests had arrived, the 
priest was ready, the bridegroom in attendance; but the bride was 


* A well-known occurrence, extracted from the archives of the criminal court. 
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wanting. She was not in her apartment. The castle was searched 
from turret to dungeon, but the young lady was not found. At 
length, a pair of slippers was discovered on the ledge of a window; 
they were recognized as those of the bride. On looking out, she 
was seen lying in her nightdress, a corpse, in the ditch of the castle, 
into which she had precipitated herself to avoid a detested union. 

The present story, though of a more modern date, as it happened 
somewhat after the middle of the last century, in some points resem- 
bles the foregoing ; but the lady, although, if possible, still more un- 
fortunate in her destiny, does not appear to have possessed the des- 
perate resolution of her fair predecessor. 

Baron Z———, the proprietor of these domains at that period, had 
led a single life until near fifty, and perhaps might have continued to 
do so, had not some disagreement with his brother, who in default of 
issue was his heir, determined him to disappoint his expectations by 
taking a wife at that late period. Having formed this resolution, he 
proposed for the daughter of the Prince of P————, of Catania, a 
girl of eighteen, whom perhaps he had not seen twice in his life- 
time. The baron being well known by his large possessions, the 
father consented at once to a match, which, reckoning for nothing the 
disparity of years, or the inclinations of his child, he esteemed highly 
advantageous. When he communicated the offer to his daughter, 
and ordered her peremptorily to receive the baron as her future hus- 
band, the young lady was thunderstruck at intelligence so un- 
looked for and disagreeable, and remained silent, being incapable of 
utterance, in the presence of the prince; but no sooner had he 
retired, than throwing herself at the feet of her mother, she conjured 
her to prevent a union which could not fail to plunge her in irre- 
mediable misery. The princess, though attached to her daughter, 
knowing the arbitrary and violent character of her husband, declined 
all interference in the matter, and recommended obedience as the 
wisest and fittest course. In fact, both her parents were aware that 
her principal objection to the baron was an attachment she enter- 
tained for a cadet of a noble family, an officer in the army, then 
absent in Naples; but neither of them suspected that she had already 
clandestinely become his wife. They had, previous to his departure, 
been privately married by the family chaplain, who had been won 
over by their entreaties. No wonder, then, that the unfortunate girl 
testified such repugnance to the match now proposed to her. In 
vain she expostulated and entreated; a deaf ear was turned to her 
prayers. Her union with the officer she dared not reveal, well know- 
ing, from the vindictive temper of her father, that such confession 
would cost the life of her husband. She prevailed on the chaplain 
who had married them, to remonstrate with the prince on the injus- 
tice he was about to commit by forcing the inclinations of his 
daughter, and thus rendering her miserable for Jife ; but the efforts of 
the priest were unavailing, the prince drove him from his presence, 
and threatened him with his vengeance for this uncalled-for inter- 
ference in his family affairs. 

Whilst the young lady remained utterly at a loss what steps to take 
in so deplorable a condition, her father aware, as I have said, of her 
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inclination for the young officer, artfully procured a letter to be sent 
from Naples, detailing a fictitious account of his death; conceiving 
that when he had thus succeeded in shutting out all hope, he should 
find her more tractable. These dreadful tidings overwhelmed her 
with grief; but far from answering the expectations of the prince, 
seemed only to have increased her aversion to the baron: until her 
father, designing to terrify her into consent, gave her the choice of a 
convent, or that nobleman for a husband ; disappointed by her gladly 
embracing the former, he retracted his offer, which had been mere 
menace, and would not even hear of the alternative he had himself 
proposed. He then allowed her but three days to prepare herself, 
giving her to understand that the baron, at the expiration of that 
period, would come to the palace to be betrothed to her, as is the 
custom in Sicily, previous to the actual celebration of the marriage 
ceremony. 

These three days were three whole ages of horror to the unfortu- 
nate young lady. At times her heart misgave her, and suspicions 
came over her mind, that the story of her husband's death might be 
a fabrication ; a notion which only served to add to the cruel embar- 
rassment of her situation. She resolved still to hold out, and to 
refuse her consent when the fatal hour arrived. When it did, and the 
baron came in state, with a long train of relatives and friends to wit- 
ness the event, she refused to appear, and remained in an undress 
within her chamber. But these were weak preservatives against the 
fury of her father, who violently tore her in that condition from her 
apartment, and apologizing to the baron for what he termed girlish 
waywardness, commanded her to signify her consent to the proposed 
union. Terrified by his menaces, and not gifted by nature with any 
great energy of character, she said, in faltering accents, that she 
was compelled to comply with the will of her father. This dubious 
assent was esteemed sufficient by those with whom a direct refusal 
would have signified as little. Soon after, the marriage ceremony 
took place; she was carried by force to the church, where she 
fainted at the altar, and remained in a state of insensibility during 
the greater part of the service. After its termination the exulting 
baron returned to Mascali with his mourning bride, whose sorrow he 
attributed, as her father had hinted, to her being now, for the first 
time, removed from the paternal residence. 

Her internal struggles, her grief for the supposed death of her real 
husband, the agitation she had undergone, affected her brain, and 
though not altogether amounting to actual insanity, she began to give 
proofs of aberration of intellect. ‘There was at the time, and there 
still is, in the grounds, a beautiful reservoir of water, ornamented with 
a superb fountain. This was her favourite resort: she would sit by 
its margin for hours together, in utter listlessness, or mingling her 
tears with its pellucid stream. Even at night she would leave her 
bed, hasten there, and giving vent to her feelings, commit a thousand 
extravagances. The baron, who it seems was in reality much attached 
to her, was at first alarmed by these nightly wanderings, but hav- 
ing caused her to be watched, and finding that she discovered no 
inclination to injure herself, he thought it best to let her have her 
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own way, and gradually grew accustomed to her wild and eccentric 
habits. At length she became a mother, an event which gave great 
delight to the baron, and seemed, for a time, to relieve the devouring 
melancholy which preyed on her heart. 

It is not improbable that the flow of new feelings, maternal affec- 
tion, and the assurance that her first husband was no more, might 
have finally succeeded in restoring reason, which had only been occa- 
sionally clouded, to the empire of her mind. She gradually grew better, 
and appeared reconciled to her situation; when one day her favourite 
attendant, whom she had brought with her from Catania, told her, 
that she had seen the ghost of her former husband in the garden; 
that it attempted to approach her, but overcome with terror, she had 
escaped into the house. The wretched young baroness, never en- 
tirely convinced of his death, saw at once through the deceit that had 
been practised on her, and broke into violent exclamations of grief, 
remorse, and despair. She directed the maid to watch the garden, 
and the next time she saw the appearance, (which she was convinced 
was not a spirit, but her beloved husband in person, ) to speak to him, 
and relate how cruelly she had been beguiled into a marriage with 
the baron, and to acquaint him that she would, the same night, meet 
him at her favourite haunt, the fountain. Next day the woman 
again fell in with him, and on his addressing her, soon found that he 
was no spectre, but the living husband of her lady. Having imparted 
all her mistress had desired, the young man said, that hearing of her 
marriage with Baron Z— , he had felt assured that she had been 
made the victim of some artful misrepresentation, and that as soon as 
he had been able to obtain leave of absence, he had hastened to 
Sicily, to hear the fatal story from her own lips; prepared, in case he 
found her union was voluntary, to bury his own claim in oblivion, 
rather than destroy her peace, or injure her honour in the eyes of 
the world, whatever the effort might cost him. 

That night the wretched husband and wife met at the fountain, and 
gave vent to the poignant anguish with which they were alike pene- 
trated. They would willingly have fled together, but where would 
they be safe from the pursuing resentment of her father and the 
baron? To avow their marriage, and claim her as his wife, was a 
scheme equally hopeless and hazardous. There were no other wit- 
nesses to the marriage, which had taken place privately in the family 
chapel, than her own servant and the priest who performed the cere- 
mony; whose testimony no doubt would be overruled, or them- 
selves, if expedient, put out of the way. After several hours spent 
in fruitless deliberation, they at length parted; having resolved, as 
their only practicable plan, to attempt an escape to a foreign country, 
as they could not hope to be secure in their own. Night after night 
the unhappy couple continued to meet at the fountain. The baron, 
aware of her mental infirmity, and of her similar excursions before 
her confinement, paid little attention to what he supposed a return of 
the malady. In the mean time, the officer having collected what mo- 
ney he could command, which, with the lady’s jewels, was all they 
had to rely on for future subsistence, he hired a felucca, which was to 
convey them to Trieste, whence they proposed making their singular 
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story known to her family, and effecting, if possible, a reconciliation 
with them. 

All, for some time, appeared to favour their plans ; the day appointed 
for the sailing of the felucca and the flight of the lady approached. 
But their nightly meetings, carried on with too little precaution, had 
attracted the attention of the domestics: one of them, the game- 
keeper, to ingratiate himself with his master, betrayed the secret of 
the unhappy couple. The baron, infuriated at being thus, as he con- 
ceived, dishonoured, ferociously gave orders to the informer and an 
assistant, to lie in wait for, and dispatch the unhappy young man in 
the presence of his supposed mistress. These men, though they ac- 
cepted the horrible commission, less cruel than their master, had the 
compunction to forbear committing the dreadful deed before the 
eyes of the lady. The officer was, as usual, the first who came to the 
place of meeting. The assassins discharged their blunderbusses at 
him, a few paces distant from the fountain, willing that their mistress 
might at least be spared the terrible shock of discovering the body 
herself. But the dying man, badly wounded as he was, either to 
slake the death thirst, or obtain perhaps a last sad look of his be- 
loved, contrived to crawl to the margin of the fountain, and there 
expired, a few moments before his wretched wife came to the spot. 
When she saw and recognized her husband, heedless of discovery, 
she threw herself on the bleeding body, pressed it in her arms, 
and filled the air with her piercing screams. The murderers conjec- 
turing the cause of the cries, drew near tothe spot. When she saw 
them approach she sprung up, and endeavoured to precipitate herself 
into the water. Prevented in this design by the savage humanity of 
the assassins, she broke from them, and ran wildly through the 
grounds, frightfully shrieking, leaving behind her a track of her hus- 
band’s blood, which dropped from her night dress, saturated with the 
crimson stream. When at length overtaken and re-conveyed to the 
house, deliquium followed deliquium, and when they ceased, frenzy 
succeeded ; the dark night of insanity had utterly quenched the light 
of reason. In her lucid intervals, which were few and far between, 
she was heard to pray for the return of madness as a relief from suf- 
ferings too acute to be endured. The baron, her husband, never 
mentioned the circumstance, nor suffered it to be alluded to in the 
house. The morning after the event, he ordered the corpse to be 
consigned into the hands of the police, as that of a person killed by 
his servants in the supposition that he was a robber, having been 
found trespassing by night on his premises. 

During the short time the lady lived, she returned to her former 
habit of wandering by night. The spot stained with the blood of her 
husband was her favourite haunt; there was she accustomed to sit 
and linger for hours, seeming to hold converse with some invisible 
being, addressing the visionary creation of the brain with the most 
endearing epithets, and extending and folding her arms, as if em- 
bracing a beloved object. Long after her death, the terrified domes- 
tics were wont to assert, that they often beheld at night a female form 
sit weeping by the brink of the fatal fountain. 

April 1834.—voL. 1X.—NO. XXXVI. EE 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ESTABLISHING A SYSTEM 
OF CIVIL REGISTRATION. 


Tuat the position of the present ministry is one of considerable diffi- 
culty, the most inveterate of their opponents would hardly venture to 
contest. Placed midway, as they are, between two violent factions ; 
exposed, on the one side, to the assaults and misrepresentations of the 
Tories, whose rancour increases as the period of their final political 
dissolution approaches; and, on the other, to the no less formidable 
assauits of the ultra-radicals; most of their measures, however bene- 
ficial to the public, are certain to call forth censure, and to create an 
acrimonious opposition. They have been accused, and apparently 
with some degree of reason, of being infirm of purpose, and vacillating 
in their councils and measures; but it should be considered that the 
most liberal ministry must, to a certain extent, be conservative, and, 
that it is the duty of every government to endeavour to conciliate all 
parties, and to reconcile, as far as possible, the various conflicting in- 
terests which necessarily exist in a highly civilized state. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that the present administration have evinced a 
blamable degree of courtesy towards the expiring Tory faction, the 
existence of which has been needlessly prolonged by their impolitic 
forbearance. Their fruitless endeavours, also, to conciliate an as- 
sembly of hereditary legislators, whose faculties appear to have re- 
mained torpid, while those of the rest of the community have been 
wonderfully developed, excite an equal degree of regret, as this tem- 
porizing policy has been highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
public, and all well wishers to their country must lament to see a 
patriotic ministry vainly labouring to gain over their adversaries, in- 
stead of looking for support at the hands of their faithful friends. 

It has been imagined that another proof of this unfortunate indeci- 
sion has been manifested by the palliatives which they are endeavour- 
ing to apply to the glaring diseases of the church establishment, in- 
stead of probing, with firm and steady hand, those deep and ancient 
wounds which have been so long festering in that avowedly corrupt 
body. To what other motive, it has been said, but a desire to pro- 
pitiate the favour of the clergy, can be attributed their otherwise un- 
accountable refusal to establish a system of civil registration? Do 
they imagine that the support of that reverend fraternity, although it 
may amount to the formidable and astounding number of twelve thou- 
sand, will avail them more than the honest and unbiassed support of 
as many millions of laymen? To these pithy questions we can 
only reply, that if ministers really labour under so strange an hallu- 
cination, the sooner they are undeceived the better, for that adminis- 
tration must be weak and besotted indeed. who would seek for coad- 
jutors among a body of men who have contrived to render themselves 


unpopular to a degree, which even five years ago would have been 
considered impossible. 
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It would be needless to inquire whether the established clergy are 
thus deservedly or undeservedly unpopular—upon that subject various 
opinions and prejudices may exist. The orthodox old Tory would 
roundly assert that fox-hunting parsons are paragons of perfection, 
and that the head which can stand three bottles is indubitably entitled 
to be crowned with a mitre—the Radical reformer, or the Puritan 
would, probably, maintain that such graceless divines are themselves 
fair game for Old Nick; while the moderate man, and rational re- 
former, would be likely to entertain the notion, that among the clergy, 
as among all other large bodies of men, there are virtuous and im- 
moral individuals: he would also, perhaps, imagine that, by the abuses 
of patronage, hundreds of young men are introduced into the church, 
who were never destined by nature, nor fitted by education, to impart 
either instruction or consolation to others, and that many exemplary 
clergymen are placed, in consequence of the defects of the system, 
in such a false position, that, notwithstanding their unblemished lives, 
they cannot fail to be unpopular. 

But however this may be, as the clergy still possess a considerable 
share of influence,—much more, indeed, than they ought ever to have 
been allowed to possess, for it is not the province of the ministers of 
the gospel to interfere in temporal matters—the government were 
compelled to show some deference for their opinions; as the “holy 
brotherhood,” however, have thought proper to raise the standard of 
opposition throughout the country, and openly to set the ministry at 
defiance, they are not entitled, as a body, to any further considera- 
tion. The enmity and hostility which has been manifested by the 
clergy towards the present administration redounds highly to the 
honour of the latter, and is an irrefragable proof that their measures 
have been extremely beneficial to the public. The priesthood—and 
we say it with regret—have in all ages and nations been opposed to 
the instruction of their fellow creatures, and the improvement of their 
condition ; it is not, therefore, surprising that they should have been 
the main support of the various corrupt cabinets with which this 
country has been, until lately, cursed, and by whose malpractices it 
has been brought to the verge of ruin. Nor is their hostility towards 
the present cabinet a whit more astonishing ; for the same principle 
(the result of a most defective and objectionable system of education) 
which induced the clergy to support almost every preceding adminis- 
tration, prompts them to thwart, by every method in their power, the 
members of that administration to whom the destinies of the nation 
are now fortunately confided. A pretty employment, truly, for the 
ministers of peace thus to be tossing about the apple of discord! We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that such a body of men as now 
compose the cabinet would condescend to truckle to the clergy; or 
that they would be mad enough to cling for support to broken reeds, 
instead of reposing on the firm and broad basis uf public opinion. 
Whether they may be able to repair the evils which have been in- 
flicted on the country by the misgovernment and extravagance of 
their predecessors, remains to be proved—at all events, they are en- 
titled to a fair trial, and they would do well to secure the confidence 
and affection of the public by a more decided and vigorous course of 
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policy. Their errors hitherto have been almost venial, and may be 
easily repaired—the great mass of the people are not only desirous, 
but anxious to confide in them ; why not, then, secure that confidence 
which would be so willingly accorded ? 

The establishment of a system of civil registration is highly requi- 
site, not only on account of the very defective form of the registers 
now in use, and the almost incredible fact, that no responsibility 
attaches to the members of that body to whose custody they have 
been entrusted ; but it is a measure so loudly demanded by all classes 
of the community, churchmen as well as dissenters, that it may ap- 
pear inconceivable how such a proposition can be resisted by a minis- 
try who were called into existence by the breath of the people, and 
triumphantly reinstated in office by the irresistible force of public 
opinion, when their resignations had not only been accepted by the 
king, but after the monarch had actually deputed the Duke of Wel- 
lington to form a Tory administration, a project which even the 
“great captain” himself was unable to carry into execution. It 
should, however, be borne in mind, that the measures of the govern- 
ment are not only liable to be paralyzed by the combined efforts of 
the once powerful Tories and a wealthy and intolerant clergy, but 
that no inconsiderable portion of the community are still subject to 
the influence of this “holy alliance,’—there are, besides, many in- 
dividuals who never take the trouble to reflect, and who, consequently, 
are the victims of prejudice ; many who are alarmed, or at least fancy 
they are alarmed, at every thing in the shape of change, and who are 
of opinion, that as their forefathers were baptized, married, and buried 
at the parish church, so ought their children to be likewise. Some 
most sagely object to the substitution of a civil for a religious cere- 
mony, although it so happens that nothing of the kind is proposed, as 
after the registration by the civil magistrate, all parties would be at 
liberty to solemnize a baptism, marriage, or burial, according to the 
rites of their own communion. This, it may be said, would give double 
trouble, and cause double expense; but, as a man is seldom married 
more than once in his life, and cannot have occasion to register the 
birth of a child more frequently than once in the course of a twelve- 
month, the extra trouble would not be worth consideration—the ex- 
pense, so far from being increased, might be greatly diminished, as a 
much smaller fee than that which is now exacted by the clergy would 
be an ample remuneration to the civil registrar, and the ministers ot 
the established church should be compelled to perform all religious 
ceremonies whatever without charge, as the dissenting ministers have 
always done. 

It is true, that a bill has been introduced “ For the relief of persons 
dissenting from the Church of England, in regard to the celebration 
of marriages ;” but such patchwork should no longer be tolerated ; 
the system should be entirely changed—and changed, ere long, It 
must and will be. This tardy concession to the nonconformists 18; 
unquestionably, a great relief, as the Quakers only, have hitherto en- 
joyed the privilege of recording their births, contracting themselves 
in marriage, and interring their departed friends after their own 
fashion. It may also be said, that the registration of baptisms by 
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dissenters, although not recognized by law, has been tacitly per- 
mitted—thus an act is tolerated which, in point of fact, is not legal, 
and another object which should never have been deemed illegal is 
about to be sanctioned—so that our mode of law-making might be 
likened to mosaic work, if it possessed any portion of its beauty or 
regularity. It is, perhaps, one of the many evil consequences of 
nocturnal legislation, that laws are constantly enacted of so absurd a 
nature as to render their repeal necessary during the subsequent ses- 
sion, and if left on the statute book, human ingenuity is put to the 
rack to devise the means of solving them. That which it behoves 
the legislature to establish is, a uniform and comprehensive system of 
registration, alike suitable to Churchmen and Catholic, Methodist and 
Unitarian, Presbyterian and Quaker ; a registration of births, of mar- 
riage-contracts, and deaths ; tor the members of every religious com- 
munity have an inherent right to baptize their children, celebrate the 
sacrament of marriage, and inter their deceased relatives in the manner 
most in accordance with their own feelings: ceremonies of that de- 
scription are by no means fit subjects for legislation, and indeed it 
would be well if government thought less of ceremonies of other kinds, 
and more of promoting the happiness and welfare of the people, by 
the diffusion of education and the reformation of their morals. 

It must excite the surprise of every one endued with powers of re- 
flection, that in so enlightened a country as Great Britain, the public 
registers should be in a more defective condition than those of any 
other state in Europe, and that, when nations which we are accustomed 
to call priest-ridden have taken them out of the hands of the clergy, 
we, who consider ourselves exempt from such a reproach, should 
leave them imperfect and mutilated in their custody, and at the mercy 
of their wives or housekeepers, who may take a fancy—as it has been 
proved they have not unfrequently done before—to cut them up for 
thread papers, or make use of them to light their fires! Instead of 
reproaching other nations, we should do well to consider whether we 
may not ourselves be more obnoxious to the charge, and—to go no 
further for an example—as it is clear that our Gallic friends and 
neighbours are not priest-ridden, we should ask ourselves the question 
whether we are not most grievously parson-ridden. Such, indeed, is 
the slovenly manner in which the parish registers are kept, and so little 
care is taken of them, that property and estates of the most valuable 
description have not only been placed in jeopardy, but actually lost to 
the rightful claimant, who, in consequence either of defective entries 
or irreparable mutilations, has been unable to prove his relationship 
to the last possessor. 

It would be impossible to suspect any government—at all events, 
such an one as we have now got—of resisting so necessary a measure 
as that which we are advocating, from the diabolical desire of enrich- 
ing the crown, by pouring into its coffer those sums to which indivi- 
duals are unable to make good their title, owing to the culpable negli- 
gence of others. Some impediments, real or imaginary, must there- 
fore exist, or the adoption of so desirable a plan as that of civil re- 
gistration would no longer be delayed. It is probable that ministers 
are waiting until they have ascertained with greater accuracy the 
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public feeling on the subject, and there can be no doubt that a por- 
tion of the community are hostile to such a step; but when it is con- 
sidered how tly the dissentients are out-numbered by those who 
are eagerly esirous of seeing the measure carried into execution, 
further delay appears to be both needless and impolitic. If the opi- 
nion of every individual could be fairly taken, and those who are still 
under the influence of the clergy and the aristocracy could fearless! 
express their sentiments on the subject, there can be little doubt that 
at least eight-tenths of the population would declare themselves in 
favour of the proposed change ; and this assertion is borne out, when 
it is considered that it is not only advocated by the dissenters to a 
man, but also by a majority of churchmen. And here, perhaps, the 
writer may be allowed to state that he is himself a member of the 
Established Church, lest it should be imagined that, as a sectarian, he 
is desirous of precipitating the overthrow of some existing institutions, 
merely because they happen to be repugnant to his conscience. Re- 
pugnant, however, they must be to the feelings of every reflecting 
man, whatever may be his persuasion ; and it would seem to be in- 
cumbent on every churchman to promote, to the utmost of his power, 
the repeal of a law which cannot but be highly offensive to all his fellow 
subjects whose religious creeds may happen to differ from his own. 

As example is said to be better than precept, so may it, likewise, be 
deemed superior to argument—we shall, therefore, proceed to con- 
trast the civil registers of France with the ecclesiastical registers of 
England ; and he must be a sturdy stickler for the perpetuation of 
ancient abuses, or existing absurdities, who would venture to assert 
that the admirable and comprehensive form of the French registers 
should not put us, refleeting Englishmen, to the blush. 


The mode of enrolling a Birth on the Civil Registers of France. 
‘““ DEPARTMENT OF THE LOWER SEINE. 
“ ARRONDISSEMENT OF HAVRE.—WMarch 1st, 1834. 


“ Birth of Horace Mortier—In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four, on Monday, the third day of March, at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, before us, Louis Anthony Perier, Mayor, Civil Re- 
gistrar of Commune of Ingouville, Arrondissement of Havre, appeared 
Mr. Philip Mortier, merchant of Havre, aged thirty-five years, born 
at Bernay, in the department of the Eure, and resident at Ingouville, 
who exhibited a child of the male sex, born on the first instant at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, declaring it to be the offspring of himself and 
Louise Dupuis, aged twenty-seven years, born at Louviers in the 
department of the Eure, his wife in legitimate marriage, contracted 
at Louviers, the twenty-first day of June, one thousand eight hun- 


dred and twenty-nine, on which child he stated it to be his wish to 
confer the pre-name* of Horace. 


_ ® Acchild, when once inscribed on the civil registers, must always bear the name 
it has received, which cannot be changed by the subsequent ceremony of baptism. 
It is, therefore, not a baptismal name, bee a pre-name, like the pra-nomen of the 
Romans. 
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« The said declaration and presentation were made in the presence 
of Messieurs Victor Dupuis, the uncle of the said Louise Dupuis, Cap- 
tain of Infantry, aged forty-one years, now resident at Ingouville, and 
Alexis Perrin, Doctor of Medicine, aged thirty-nine years, resident 
at Havre. The present acte,t was signed by the father and the wit- 
nesses, conjointly with us, after it had been read over to them. 
(Signed) Philip Mortier, Victor Dupuis, Alexis Perrin, and Louis 
Anthony Perier, Mayor.” 


Thus the birth of a child, it will be perceived, is ascertained in 
France by the best possible evidence—that of the father, of a near 
relative, and of the medical man who was in attendance on the mo- 
ther; as the declaration, moreover, must be made within three days 
after the birth took place, the fact could always be ascertained by 
the civil authorities, if necessary, with the greatest certainty. As 
the entries are always made entirely in writing—printed forms not 
being allowed—and no blank spaces left, interpolations are rendered 
impossible ; and as an additional security, duplicates of the registers 
ure kept, which, after having been carefully collated with the ori- 
ginals, are sent, at the end of every year, to the prefect of the depart- 
ment, so that even in the event of the destruction of the books by 
fire, authentic copies could always be obtained. 


The last improved Form of the Registers in England. 





Child’s | Parents’ Name. Quality, By whom the 
When (Christian Abode. |Trade, or Ceremony 
Baptized.) Name, Profes- was performed, 
sion. 





Christian|Surname, 





ee a 


Reported Born 
1834. | Thomas, John and Green- 
Smith. | wich, |Merchant) 27th January, 1834. 





March 1,; Son of | Mary, 





Ephraim Judkins 


























Now, as it will be seen, no evidence whatever is afforded by this 
document of the birth of the child, which is sometimes, but not 
always, “reported born” on a certain day, but by whom the report 
is made we are left to conjecture. In most extensive parishes there 
may be many individuals of the name of “ John Smith,” for there are 
Smiths enough enumerated in the Post-Office Directory for this pre- 
sent year to compose a regiment of no contemptible strength, and as 
Mary is likewise a very common name, it is by no means improbable 
that there may be two or three couples called “ John and Mary 
Smith,” whose children are enregistered in the same books. As no 
mention is made of the age of the parents, nor of the place of their 


+ This word cannot be translated with accuracy. 
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birth, it would be scarcely possible to distinguish one of these couples 
from the others in a satisfactory manner ; indeed, as the registers are 
kept in England, no pedigree can be traced with certainty. This 
‘‘ improved form,” was understood to have been the result of the lu- 
cubrations of Mr. George Rose, and, as it was truly remarked when 
it first appeared, there is just space enough allowed for the insertion 
of such a homely name, but by what method the aristocracy contrive 
to squeeze in their long string of names they alone can tell. There is 
the young Earl of Temple, for instance, the grandson of his Grace of 
sa a mg who is thus styled—*“ Richard Plantagenet Campbell 
Temple Nugent Brydges Chandos Grenville!” and the second son of 
the Honourable William Pole Tilney Long Wellesley, is not a whit 
more unlike a lexicon, since he bears the no less magnificent roll of 
“ James Fitzroy Henry William Pole Tilney Long Wellesley!” The 
aristocracy are generally considered averse to the proposed change, 
although they would be the greatest gainers by the alteration, since 
their collection of names could be carried on horizontally to any 
length, and thus displayed to the greatest possible advantage, instead 
of being piled up in a pyramidal form, which has, unquestionably, a 
very unsightly appearance. 

The marriage contracts in France would present the same supe- 
riority, if contrasted with the entries in our parish registers; but as 
the form necessarily differs when the parties are minors, or under 
guardianship, want of space prevents their insertion. We shall, 
therefore, conclude by comparing the attestation of a death as in- 
scribed on the French registers with the record of a burial as now 
inscribed on our own, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ORNE. 


** ARRONDISSEMENT OF ALENCON.—March 3d, 1834. 


“ Death of Eugene Moreau.—In the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-four, the fourth day of March, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Attestation of the death of Eugene Moreau, who died 
yesterday at ten o'clock in the morning, at Alencon, High Street, 
No. 42, native of the said town, aged five months and three days, 
son of Mr. Henry Moreau, native of Domfront, in the Department 
of the Orne, and of Mary Martel, his wife, native of Argenton, In 
the same department. 

*« First witness: Mr. James Moreau, Bookseller, aged fifty-four years, 
resident at Alencon, High Street, No. 77, grandfather of the infant. 

“ Second witness: Mr. Claude Martel, Merchant, aged thirty years, 
resident at Alencon, New Street, No. 51, uncle of the infant. | 

“ Confirmed by us, Mayor of Alencon, Civil Registrar, after having 
satisfied ourselves of the said decease; and the present acte was signed 
by the said witnesses, conjointly with us, after it had been read over 


to them. (Signed) James Moreau—Claude Martel, and John de 
Bourgogne, Mayor.” 


Thus, as it is shown, a death is proved by the depositions of two 
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near relations of the deceased, whose attestations are confirmed by 
the civil rigistrar, after he has ascertained the fact by other evi- 
dence, namely, the deposition of a medical man. When the deceased 
isa minor, the identity of the parents is clearly established by the 
mention of the places of their birth, and sometimes, also, of their 
age. 


The Mode of inseribing a Burial on the English Registers. 
« 1884. Feb. 25. (Was interred) George Cooper, aged nine years.” 


It would be loss of time to make many comments on such a docu- 
ment, as it must be apparent to all that it is of the most unsatisfactory 
description. No light whatever is thrown on the family of the de- 
ceased ; “ to whom related, or by whom begot,” is involved in mys- 
tery; and no mention is made either of the date of his death or 
the place of his birth. His exact age also is not stated, as “aged 
nine years,” merely proves that a child had lived during that space of 
time in the world, but how many months longer it is not thought 
worth while to record. 

In conclusion, we think it necessary to state that we are by no 
means advocating the adoption of the exact form of the French regis- 
ters; some alterations might be made and some improvements effected ; 
but at all events, as they are so decidedly superior to our own, they 
should at least serve as the basis of those which we hope, ere long, to 
see adopted in this country.* 





W. L. S. 


* Of this there can now be little doubt, as three or four days after the reception 
of this paper by the Editor, Mr. Brougham, the brother of the Lord Chancellor, 
gave notice that it was bis intention to move for leave to bring in a bill on this very 
subject on the twenty second of April next. 














MARTIN WERNER. 
A SKETCH. 


Tue shades of evening were beginning to creep darkly over the sur- 
rounding objects, ere Martin Werner laid down his brushes and 
palette. His easel was placed so as to catch every ray of light from 
the solitary window that illuminated the room in which he sat. He 
had been working all the day to finish his picture, and it was with a 
heavy sigh that he now desisted. But the sigh was not one of de- 
spair, for his nature was sanguine, and there was a buoyancy in his 
soul that had never yet deserted him. This might have resulted 
from the consciousness of a genius that must, either at a present or a 
future time, find its reward in the applause of thousands ; or it might 
be only the light-heartedness of youth and health. But certainly, to’ 
look at himself and his abode, most persons would have said that 
Martin Werner had great cause for melancholy. The apartment was 
large and cold, but he consoled himself by saying that he could not 
complain of having no room to work in: and though the window 
would not open to admit air as well as the yellowish light by which 
the painter worked, yet draughts poured in from every direction, 
which, he said, kept up a constant circulation of fresh air. No fire 
cast a cheerful glow over the desolate region, and the corner opposite 
to the empty grate was occupied by a lowly bed, beside which stood 
a large chest, containing the painter’s wardrobe. Martin Werner had 
laid aside his colours, and was carefully searching for something that 
lay at the bottom of this chest. At length, he dragged forth the 
object, and proceeded to the window to examine its contents. It was 
a leathern purse, and from it he drew—carefully wrapped in paper to 
preserve its lustre—a shining coin. In a happier hour he had been 
attracted by its brightness, and had determined never to part with it. 
But now the hand of stern necessity was held forth; he had tasted 
no food all day. He gazed upon it, and, for a moment, a tear dimmed 
his eye; for it recalled distinctly his mother, in her distant home ; 
his brothers, tossing on the fickle and deceitful waves; and his sis- 
ters, even now, perhaps, thinking how their brother's pictures would 
be admired and gazed at in the great city. The whole course of his 
life passed as in a dream before him. Again he was in the cottage 
home which had sheltered his infancy; again he heard the shouts ot 
the happy urchins who had been his playmates; again he wandered 
from them, and stood alone with nature—the blue vault above, and 
the lovely earth beneath; he heard the gurgling of the thousand 
streamlets—the roar of the distant ocean—the songs of the wild 
birds—and high overhead the lark, to him the sweetest songster of 
them all, sending forth its notes, distinct and clear, while the straining 
eye could scarce perceive the motion of its fluttering wings. All the 
haunts of his boyhood passed, like the scenes of a magic lantern, 
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before him; and with them the train of happy associations that were 
connected with each individual spot. 

“I cannot part with it,” he said, unconsciously aloud; “ surely 
such a dream of happiness is worth starving for. Besides, my pic- 
ture will be finished to-morrow, and I can wait till then.” 

With this heroic resolution he replaced his treasure; and folding 
his arms, he stood at the window, whistling one of the pleintive little 
airs of his country. Group on group of chimneys, of all shapes 
and sizes, formed the most prominent feature in the landscape before 
him; and houses, with flat roofs and steep roofs, a strange heteroge- 
neous mass of buildings, through which the eye in vain wandered for 
some pleasing object on which to rest. Amongst them, however, our 
artist's imagination went to work. Lofty domes and stately palaces 
arose at the waving of the magic wand of his fancy—forms of 
beauty and loveliness, wandering amid gardens of luxury and delight, 
while angel messengers bore peace and happiness to their solitude. 
From these visions of bliss he turned to the destruction of worlds 
and empires, and the awful depths of the infernal regions—the 
gigantic billows overhanging the shuddering group of devoted 
wretches collected on a rock during the great deluge, or the con- 
flagration of majestic cities, doomed by the will of Heaven to 
destruction. 

Again his dreams were painfully interrupted by the pangs of hunger ; 
he thought that sleep might lull him into insensibility to them, and 
stretched himself on his bed. But sleep came not; and after tossing 
about for some time, he started up and sought, through several streets, 
the shop of a baker. One he at last espied, and hastily entered. 
The shopkeeper cast a suspicious eye upon his customer; for his 
clothes were not so new as they had been, and were, besides, covered 
with divers spots and patches of paint, which did not, by any means, 
add to the gentility of his appearance. Our artist demanded a loaf, 
in payment whereof he laid down his last bright coin. The baker 
took it, scrutinized it, turned it over and over, then dashed it violently 
against the board, and declared it to be a counterfeit. 

“ A counterfeit!” exclaimed the painter, dismally. But fearing 
that his tone and look might betray his circumstances, he added 
carelessly, at the same time laying down the coveted loaf, “ well, it’s 
of no consequence; I don’t happen to have another with me now: 
good night, sir.” 

Affecting an independent swagger, he left the shop, and hastened 
down the street; but, had he looked back, he would have seen the 
sharp face of the baker peering after him, as he muttered to himself, 
“ You don’t happen to have any more with you now, sir. Aye, aye, 
youre a pretty scamp, I warrant you; and I shall look twice at your 
money if ever you come to my shop again.” 

Martin Werner hastened home. Till that hour he had not known 
absolute want, and even his buoyant spirits threatened to desert him 
at the approach of grim penury. Once more he ransacked his chest, 
for in one corner he remembered to have seen a crust. He found it; 
it was mouldy, and covered with dust; but he shook that off, and ate 
it with a keen relish; then got into bed, and slept more soundly 
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than he who had supped upon all the delicacies that wealth could 


procure. 

The morning sun was shining brightly upon him, through the win- 
dow, when he awoke. He leaped from his bed, exclaiming, as he 
hastily dressed himself, “ The crisis of my adversity is past! I have 
climbed its steep hill, and shall now descend to the fair, sunny vale, 
on the other side. The sun shines gaily on my morning's work; I 
will take it for an omen—a prognostic of brighter days to come !” 

Under these favourable auspices he finished his picture. It was 
sold, not certainly for its full value as a work of art, but for more 
than the young and unknown artist had ventured to hope. Success 
did follow. Each succeeding production of his genius brought fresh 
fame and profit to the painter; and in after years, when he had be- 
come the favoured of kings and princes, when his pictures were ad- 
mired by nations, and purchased by governments, he thought, with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and pain, of the mouldy crust which he 
had so contentedly eaten, in his lonely and desolate garret. 


MASQUERADING IN ITALY AND SICILY. 


THE carnival is very gay in Sicily; all classes seem at this season to 
relinquish every serious thought and occupation, and to give themselves 
up entirely to diversion. I have spent the carnival in most of the 
great cities in Italy, but in none have I found it more brilliant and 
lively than in Catania. The Italians, in general, do not understand 
the assuming and supporting a character so well as the English ; 
but their masquerades have, notwithstanding, infinitely more spirit 
than ours. Their object is entirely different. We seek little more 
than to go respectably through some réle we have assigned ourselves ; 
our assemblies in mask are therefore only a species of play in patch- 
work. We come to see and be seen—they to see, but not to be seen ; 
to discover the motions of others, yet conceal their own. We 
strive to divert others, they to satisfy themselves, and to do a thou- 
sand things which they cannot accomplish at any other season. ‘The 
women in Italy are especially fond of the carnival, and as soon as 
one is terminated, look forward to the next with impatience. At 
Florence they have a not inappropriate saying: Jl carnivale é i 
paradiso delle donne ed il purgatorio degli uomine. The carnival is 
the paradise of women and the purgatory of men. Indeed, I have 
known many a husband and lover not quite so pleased at its approach 
as his wife or mistress. It is nowhere carried on with greater spirit 
than in Catania; towards the conclusion, it becomes one incessant 
round of extravagance and diversion. The rich drive through the 
streets from morning to night, disguising themselves, their domestics, 
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their carriages and horses, so as not to be recognizable. In this con- 
dition they form parties, drawing up in battle array, and come to 
fierce engagements, using sugar-plums and comfits as their missiles, 
sacks of which are carried in their vehicles for the purpose, and 
which, if they strike the face, as I often experienced, give no con- 
temptible blow. Ladies, gentlemen, children, all join in the fight ; 
the streets soon whiten under the sharp and incessant fire, whilst the 
populace also masked, and formed into a thousand ludicrous groups, 
eagerly pick up the scattered ammunition. 

At night there are masked balls at theatres, which are attended by 
all classes; nor do people of rank disdain to leave their boxes and 
mix in the festivities of the platea, or pit. Throughout Italy and 
Sicily, all who tender their money, and are decently habited, are ad- 
mitted without distinction, from the shoemaker to the prince; yet in- 
stances of improper or unbecoming conduct rarely or never take 
place, as the slightest breach of decorum is instantly punished by the 
cavaliere d'inspezione, or inspector, who is always a nobleman, and 
has the right of imprisoning offenders. I have seen in Florence the 
Grand Duke and Duchess mix without any reserve in the crowd at 
the Pergola or Opera House, on the night of the Gran Veglione, 
when not less six thousand people of all ranks and descriptions have 
been present. In Catania they are somewhat more particular ; all are 
admitted and mix together, but there the nobility, only, enjoy the 
privilege of taking off their masks, or keeping them on at pleasure ; 
an infringement of this rule would inevitably consign any non-noble 
to prison, for at least the remainder of the carnival. 

At one of these assemblies, a genteel looking, well dressed mask, 
invited the Princess of R———— to dance with him; fancying she 
recognized him as an acquaintance, she politely consented. As the 
gentleman reconducted her to her seat, he took the opportunity of 
thanking her for the high honour conferred upon him, and removing 
his mask, discovered to the surprised princess, that she had been 
dancing with her hair-dresser. The aspiring tonsor, however, paid 
dearly for his ambition, with a month’s imprisonment, and the loss of 
the lady’s custom. 

In England, where people affect an equality, and where Sir Archy 
Mac Sarcasm says, the greater part of the nobles spring from sugar 
hogsheads, butter firkins, and wine casks, there is no instance in 
which the different orders thus join for a moment in any thing resem- 
bling free intercourse. We have no saturnalia of this description. 
We have no slaves, John Bull will sturdily reply. This peculiarity, 
which, it must be owned, does not say much for the urbanity of our 
character, arises from the real distinction of classes, lying in England, 
not between noble and plebeian, but in the far wider and more obvious 
Separation of rich and poor. Which nation is, in this respect, most 
worthy of applause, I leave to the decision of my readers, for my 
own part, 


“ Tlomo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto. 


E. D. B. 
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DICK DENNETT; OR, THE SANGUINE MAN. 


“ | who was once a happy wight, 
And high in fortune’s grace, 
And did spend my golden prime, 
In running pleasvure’s race ; 
Am now enforced of late 
Contrariwise to mourn, 
Since Fortune’s joys 
Into annoys, 
My former state to turn.” 
O.tp CamprinGe Sona. 


Dick DENNETT was an ancient chum of mine; we were bosom friends 
in those halcyon days when sea-saw, or a turn out to cricket on 
Wednesdays, was bliss supreme: he was a rattle-pated, harum-scarum, 
merry fellow, always plotting, and always failing—a piece of human 
wildtire—a sample of fleshly champagne. Dick's father was a wealth 

merchant, and allowed him lots of pocket-money, yet did Dick ever 
eschew the pastry-man and the fruit-woman, and the vender of 
scented soap, and all the other providers on their periodical visits, for 
he had an everlasting score with each, and his fate so willed it, that 
so certainly as any one of these personages appeared, so surely was 
Dick found to have just rid himself of his last “ persuader” with the 
other. A Welsh workhouse might have been supported on his ex- 
penditure, and a half-pay captain would have committed suicide on a 
tithe of Dick’s dunning. I quitted our scholastic abode some time 
before him, and as he was never much given to pen and ink, I heard 
nothing of him for some few years, although, during that period, I 
addressed more than one letter to him, and I had ceased to think of 
ever meeting him again, when sauntering down Rotten Row one 
afternoon, my attention, in common with that of others about me, was 
taken by a splendid phaeton, which was going down the drive at what 
is technically called “no rate at all.” Now, although I admit it is 
one of the pomps and vanities of this sinful world, 1 must own, I do 
love a handsome turn-out, and commend me, when a horse is in ques- 
tion, to a slapping pace. I always had a yearning that way. When 
a boy, the best translation I ever made, was the fall of the chariot of 
the sun, from Ovid; and in older days I have foresworn bright eyes, 
and suffered billets to plead in vain, that I might occupy the box with 
Harry Stevenson, and do London to Brighton in five hours. Even at 
this, my eleventh hour, I sustain myself on the hope that I may drive 
four before I die. it’s an occupation to my taste !—there’s excite- 
ment in it; and then the smirks and smiles that hedge in the gentle- 
man coachman along the road, and the dear little delightful companions 
—that are sure to go by a coach that’s driven by “such a nice man. 

And it’s so easy and so innocent to make up a lie to oust any he 
fellow who pollutes the box, when a feminine temptation comes across. 
But, Lord, how I wander! women, wine, and horses, are my weak 
points. Pr'ythee, excuse me, reader: if you are a politician, think I 
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have been discoursing of the national debt; if you are a lover, think 
I have been laudatory of your mistress ; if you have ever conducted a 
drag, think of the ribbons, and I shall be forgiven. 

But to return. I stopped to admire the phaeton, and was leaning 
over the rail to see it pass, when suddenly the driver, a young and 
fashionably drest man, pulled short up, within a foot of me, and 
thrusting his body forward, in eclipse of his companion, surveyed me 
with a hurried and eager look, which I, rather at a loss to account 
for, returned with an imperturbable stare, and without altering my 

sition, till a simultaneous note of recognition burst from each other, 
and the next moment Dick Dennett and I clutched hands with all the 
warmth that old associations and surprise give to friendship. That 
night I dined with him at the Clarendon—for he was in full feather ; 
his father had become a contractor, (conviction in a word, as Cooly 
says,) and had amassed an immense fortune, out of which he made 
his son a superb allowance; and, in order to get through it, Dick 
had purchased a commission in a crack regiment of cavalry. Before 
we parted, he pressed me much to dine with the mess next day, at 
Hounslow, but as I had booked my place by the Edinburgh mail, I 
was obliged to decline; and so, with many assurances of mutual friend- 
ship, and a provisional appointment for another meeting, we separated 
as happy as goodwill and good fellowship could make us. 

On my return I found Dick’s regiment had gone to Ireland, and I 
again lost sight of him. And although I wrote him twice, I got no 
answer; but I knew him for an idler, and a procrastinator, and suf- 
fered no astonishment from his silence. About a year after this, I 
found a card on my table, “Mr. Richard Dennett, th Hussars,” 
and next day I shook hands with Dick in propria persona. 

“ You've heard the news?” he said, after some small conversation. 

“ No; what news ?” I answered. 

“ Have you heard nothing,” he continued, “ within the last three 
months, bearing on my family ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Then I must tell you,” he said; “it’s all up with my father.” 

“ Surely not! I hope not,” I said. 

“A fact, by , my dear fellow ; too true—a d—d hard cut on 
me. 

“TI regret it, Dick, from the bottom of my soul.” 

“I knew you would,” he replied, “or I should not have told you; 
but my father’s affair is not the whole—or the worst. On the 4th 
of last month I attained the age of twenty-three years, at which 
period my grandfather was pleased to prophesy in his last will and 
testament, that I should arrive at discretion to use 22,000/. Now the 
fact is, | became discretionary long before ; and, in order to preserve 
my body intact from the profane hands of Mr. Levy and his brethren, 
I gave warrants of attorney, to fall due simultaneously with my legacy, 
to the amount of some 500/. or 600/. over it ; and to pay that, I sold 
my commission, knowing it would be madness to attempt to stay in 
the regiment without either fortune or allowance.” 

“Good heavens, Dick!” I exclaimed ; “ how did you manage to 
spend 23,000/. at your age ?” 
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“ The simplest thing in the world, my dear fellow. I was a man of 
taste.” 

“« And you reckoned upon your father’s liberality, while you spent 
your own money. 

“ Precisely so. But, come,” he added, “ i me reste encore mes beaux 
yeux, and a mariage de raison may retrieve all. I have not lost time 
lately. Ihave a charming woman in my eye, and I fancy I am in 
hers, and ina tenderer part. Rather aged, but lots of brads; to- 
morrow I’m off again to Cheltenham, where she resides ; keeps a 
capital place there. In a fortnight or so I expect all will be right. | 
have only been up just now for a day or two, to speak to Elmore 
about a couple of hunters, and something for a cab, and to consult 
with Palmer on a dressing-case. You shall hear from me on the 
happy occasion—adieu.” 

« But you'll dine with me, Dick ?” 

“ Not to-night. I shall be in town shortly again, and then we'll 
fraternize for a night—good bye.” 

“ Well, good bye,” I said, “and luck attend you in your specu- 
lation!” 

“ Au revoir, my dear boy,” said Dick; “excuse my haste. By- 
the-bye, if you hear of a box at Melton, here is my card—just drop 
me a line.” 

And so, with a repetition of good wishes and adieus, we parted. It 
was shortly after this that I left England, to make a tour on the con- 
tinent, where my stay was unexpectedly eked out to two years, and 
during that time I had no opportunity of gathering any tidings of 
Dick. On my return I accidentally learnt from a person who had 
some slight acquaintance with him, and who saw him shortly after my 
departure, that he had married a rich widow at Cheltenham, the same, 
I presumed, that he had mentioned to me, and that he was then re- 
siding in some éclat near Oxford. There accordingly, while on a 
short stay with a college friend, I inquired after him, but could only 
ascertain that he had quitted his establishment there about a year 
before, and was then rusticating somewhere near Malvern. 

In the course of the ensuing summer I was with my sisters at 
Hereford, from which we made a short visit to Malvern, and in the 
course of our stay here a party of men was got up to visit. The day, 
which was clear and beautiful at setting out, became gloomy and 
overcast in the afternoon, and as we were breaking up to return, the 
storm commenced, the wind rose fiercely, and the rain fell in sheets ; 
sauve qui peut became the order of the day, and every one went off as 
fast as he could persuade his nag to carry him. After riding in this 
way some three or four miles with the rest of the cavalcade, I came 
to a place where a lane diverged from the main road. This lane I 
thought I recognized as one I had occasionally passed through in my 
rambles, and thinking to make a near cut, I turned down it, and, as 
generally happens in trying to save distance, I lost my way. The 
night was fast coming on; it was then almost perfectly dark; my 
horse was jaded, for we had been racing during the day; the rain 
poured, and I was thoroughly drenched and bewildered in a labyrinth 
of lanes and cross roads, beyond the possibility of self-extrication. 
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In the midst of my perplexity I fell in with a servant mounted on a 
donkey, with a couple of panniers, who was bearing home the remnants 
of our repast, and who, being a stranger to the country, had involved 
himself in the same predicament as myself, and from a similar cause. 
This man I immediately enlisted into my service, sending him on 
exploratory excursions down every path that intersected our way ; 
but all in vain, not a house was to be found, or sound indicative of 
habitation to be heard. At last, on the confines of a bleak common, 
stuck down in the corner of a half-cultivated garden, with a ragged 
shrubbery, and some effort at undulation of path, I espied, by the 
light of the rising moon, a hybrid kind of habitation, something be- 
tween a small farm-house, and a cottage ornée in decay. Its stuc- 
coed front had lost half its substance; one or two panes in the lower 
windows were patched with paper—a rickety porch straggled round 
the door, and the garden-gate hung on one hinge. Leaving my horse 
with the man, I walked up to the door, which, lacking a knocker, I 
tapped smartly with my whip. A long silence ensued. I knocked 
again,’and presently heard a window above me very gently pushed up, 
and a man’s voice, after a pause, inquiring what I wanted. 1 told him 
I had lost my way, and begged he would have the goodness to direct 
me on the road to Malvern. This he briefly did, and was about wish- 
ing me good night, when recollecting that it was somewhere in this 
neighbourhood that I had been told Dennett resided, I requested him 
to inform me whether he could tell me where a Mr. Richard Dennett 
resided. 

“ O Lord!” cried the voice, to my surprise, and the head vanished 
at the same moment. I heard a quick run on the stairs, the door was 
lugged open, and, to my utter astonishment, Dick himself caught me 
by the hand ; but O guantum mutatus ab illo! the calvalry man and the 
charioteer were sunk in the figure before me. He wore an old and 
greasy figured silk dressing-gown, a regimental chaco, bright with use, 
begirt his brows, and his nether parts were adorned with cord small 
clothes, blue worsted stockings, and highlows, that seemed never to 
have made an acquaintance with blacking, and which were both un- 
laced. Dick put my horse into a back shed, that had been a stable, 
and then led me into a small back room, where he had been indulging 
in a cold collation, by the light of a small tin lamp, stuck in a candle- 
suck, and smelling villanously of coarse oil. Poor Dick! I saw him 
falter, and I heard him stammer as he ushered me in. I saw the 
fates had not been propitious, and I would have saved his feelings. 

“ You are engaged, perhaps; if so, pray make no apology,” | said; 
“I'll drop in some other time ; family men, you know, are privileged.” 

“No, no,” said Dick, “ you see, I’ve grown so d—d domesticated ; 
the fact is, Mrs. Dennett’s on a visit, and the woman is gone with her, 
and my fellow has got a holiday to see his grandmother, and I'm 
alone ; so, my dear fellow, you'll excuse all that’s amiss. Is it not 
Pliny, or Livy, or Horace, or some other old heathen, who says the 
study of antiquity makes the mind antique? Well, so it is with me ; 
I've rusticated so long among the boors here, that I’ve got as boorish 
as them myself at last; but sit down,” he added, “ while I get some 
candles.” And so saying, he quitted the room. 
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During his absence I made a survey of the room; it was small, and 
had a latticed window ; a dirty paper covered the walls, which many 
rents displayed to be as dirty as itself; over the fire-place was a gun, 
a fox's brush, and two peacock’s feathers, branching over an oval 
mirror, which the damp had robbed of half its quicksilver. On either 
side of the mantel-piece hung a pair of spurs, a Mussulman pipe, a 
tobacco pouch, a bridle, and a regulation cavalry sword; a table was 
in the centre of the apartment, and on it, without a cloth, was laid a 
cold ox-cheek, a saucer of pickles, a blue plate, a black horn-handled 
knife and fork, and two jugs of ale ; a worn and smeared carpet of a 
gaudy pattern, half screened the black boards ; opposite the fire-place 
was another old table, with flaps, bearing Pierce Egan’s Life in Lon- 
don, and a well thumbed volume of Tom Jones; over it was sus- 
pended an oil painting, (wanting a frame,) exhibiting a portrait of a 
red-faced, thin old shrew, and on the chimney-piece lay a razor, a 
shaving-box, a broken dressing-case glass, a pocket-comb, a_pin- 
cushion, and a pack of cards—a pill box, and a China bottle, with 
dead flowers. I had advanced thus far in my inspection, when Dick 
re-appeared with a couple of “lights,” the one in a tall brass, the 
other in ajapanned bed-room, candlestick. ‘ You see, my old friend,” 
said he, “ what poor helpless wretches we are without the women. 
And now fall to. This is but sorry fare, but the air here, and exercise, 
make these plain dishes savoury; and faith, I find they agree with me 
better than what may be called cookery. By-the-by, your Sancho 
Panza, the man with the ass—is that the style of attendants in Lon- 
don now ?—desires me to inquire what is your will regarding him; he 
says he has a wife and nine small children, and he’s anxious to get 
safe to quarters. You stay here to-night, that’s settled—and that | 
insist upon.” 

Now I had wholly forgotten my stray squire, in contemplating 
Dick's boudoir, so I mentioned at once to Dick our ramble, and the 
chance that had guided me to his door ; and having accepted his in- 
vitation, being anxious to hear of his adventures, I asked him if he 
could direct the man to Malvern, by any road that would enable him 
to reach it in an hour or two. Dick undertook to do this, and the 
tellow having been summoned to the presence, and admonished aside, 
by me, to leave his hampers behind him, was gladdened with one ot 
the jugs of ale, and dismissed with a message from me, and instruc- 
tions for his guidance on the way. 

* It happens most unfortunately,” said Dick, “ that you should pop 
in just now, when Mrs. D. is away; for I've grown so temperate ot 
late, that I did not miss it before, but really, I find she has taken the 
key of my cellar with her, or mislaid it, and there’s not a blacksmith 
within a day's march.” 

“ Don't mention it, my good fellow,” I answered ; “ but, by-the-by, 
although for myself nothing can be better than this excellent stingo 
of yours, but in those hampers, if the man is not gone yet, there }s 
some brandy and Madeira. We'll just see after him.” And so say- 
ing, I caught up a light, and sallied forth to the stable, whither Dick 
followed. “ He's gone,” said I; “but he has left his hampers, I find, 
and taking a handle, while Dick took the other, one of them was soon 
encamped by the side of the supper table. 
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l perceived Dick was a little more silent during this performance 
than previously, andl felt all the delicacy of the operation. “ The fact 
is,” I said, “I have given over wining, especially when home brewed 
like yours is to be had; but I know you of old, and that the habit is 
strong with you; and as I shall stay to-morrow, and shall want your 
company, and you will consequently have no opportunity of riding 
over to Mrs. Dennett for her keys, I can’t allow my intrusion to rob 
you of your enjoyments; so you must be content to put up with the 
contents of this basket, and forego your own cellar till 1 become move- 
able—lo here, imprimis, is some brandy, next three bottles of Ma- 
deira, and lastly, two of port.” This quieted Dick's mind, and having 
accoutred myself in some of my friend's habiliments, my own being 
wet as sponge bags, I sate down, and committed havoc that would 
have done no discredit to a “bloody and devouring boar,” on Den- 
nett’s ox-cheek, after which we broached the Madeira, I depreciating 
it, however, as poor stuff, while I was loud in the praises of his sim- 
ple fare. 

Our repast ended, we assailed the port, and eke the brandy, until 
Dick became first jolly, then garrulous, and then sad. “I am sorry, 
Dennett,” I said, “that I was not fortunate enough to effect an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Dennett.” 

“ Damn her,” responded Dick, “ you're better without it.” 

* Petty treason,” I exclaimed. 

“Do you see that old brimstone,” he continued, pointing to the 
painting 1 have mentioned; “ that’s a flattering likeness of her— 
she’s ten time’s older and uglier, and her tongue is infernal and 
eternal in it's workings.” 

“ But how came you to make such a match?” I asked. 

“J was mad blind, my dear fellow,” he said; “and I was poor, and 
she professed herself rich.” 

“ And was she not?” 

“ Need vou ask that? look round you; the cursed old Tartar, she 
did me there ; but fill up, while I drink the cholera to her, and then 
I'll tell you how I was bit.” 

“You know that after my father’s affair, 1 was on the look-out to 
mend my fortunes. You also know that I had set my eye upon a 
widow. Well might Sir Roger de Coverley warn all men against the 
set; only make me free from this one, and if ever I touch my hat to 
another, may I be d—d to such another life as I have led with this 
one. She has brought envy, hatred, strife, and all uncharitableness 
into my breast. ‘The last time I was in London incog., 1 watched a 
workhouse slave, yoked to a watering truck. An old companion ac- 
costed him, ‘ What, Wiggins, my boy, you reduced to thisr’ ‘Ah!’ 
said Wiggins ; ‘ but never mind that, I've had one piece of luck lately 
howsomever—I've lost that old widow I married.’ Lord, how I envied 
him his luck, and his Joss, even with the truck to boot. And only 
last week I was so struck with the squalid wretchedness of a woman 
who was tramping down the road with six or seven children, that I 
had rummaged out all my loose coppers to bestow on her, when, see- 
ing my intention, she began to propitiate me, muttering out, ‘ A poor 
widow woman, sir.’ My bile almost choked me at the words, and I 
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buttoned up my pockets, threatening to take her up for a vagrant. 
But, however, to return to my story, the old woman, for she dates 
coeval with my grandmama, seeing me once or twice in full tig, and 
hearing that I had belonged to the th Hussars, and was a tellow 
of monstrous possessions, arrayed herself forthwith against me. | 
was asked to dinners, and family parties, and I, like an ass that I was, 
believing the old crazy skeleton was enamoured of my fleshly ap- 
pearance, was close and punctual in my attendance on her, until at 
length, one night—be it ever marked w ith a black stone, having over- 
come with brandy the nausea that the contemplation of my task oc- 
casioned, I avowed myself, knelt, swore, hugged, and was ‘accepted. 
I was all haste to fix the happy day, while her passion was in its 
ardour, lest cooler moments might bring some word of a settlement of 
the dust on the dowager. I pressed for what the happier wretches at 
the Old Bailey call a short day—it was granted; the day but one suc- 
ceeding my declaration was appointed. Not a whisper of a settlement. 
And upon ‘that day I converted her into Mrs. Dennett, and be d—d 
to her. As I handed her from the carriage, on our return from the 
church, an acquaintance passed, and nodded with a smile, and I shrank 
within myself, as I saw him leer jestingly at the waddling anatomy. 
And that is Mrs. Dennett, said I; and it is for this that I have drest 
and driven these four years, and spent—but no, not exactly for this ; 
I must dress and drive yet, and madam’s ducats must pay the reckon- 
ing—allons, we must eat fives to Rediote wine. Well, our honey- 
moon passed without any remarkable event, except that I learned to 
blush; and I had been married about six weeks, when, on entering 
the dinner-room one day, I found the table only laid for two. I for- 
got to tell you Mrs. D. had a fine f family of daughters. How is this, 








Mrs. D.?’ said 1; ‘don't the girls dine with us to-day?’ ‘ No, my 
dear, she answered. * Where do they dine?’ I asked. ‘O, not 
with us,’ she said, * Pray where, then, may [1 inquire is there any 
secret?’ *QO no,’ she replied. ‘ Then where are they?’ ‘ They are 
gone. * Gone—where ? what on earth do you mean?’ ‘ They are 
gone to London, my dear. * What the devil are they gone there 


for?’ I exclaimed. ‘I am sure I don’t know,’ said Mrs. D. ‘ Not 
xnow | cried ; ‘did they go without your consent?‘ Yes. 

‘ Then you've had some quarrel?’ * No.’ * Pray madam, have the 
goodness to explain yourself. Where are the ‘girls ?’ ‘Well, my 
dear,’ she said, ‘you are so violent. I told you they were gone to 
London. * But on what errand?’ ‘«O my dear Richard,’ said the 
old Jezebel; ‘ Matilda was of age to- day,’ and then she burst out 
into a loud bellow, and applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 
‘Well, said I, ‘that was to be expected, in the course of time. 
What has that to do with her going to London?’ * Every thing—O 
every thing, she sobbed. * You know she was the youngest?‘ Y es. 

‘And according,’ she continued, ‘to poor dear Mr. ‘Ramsbottom’s 
will, all my control over the girls and the property was to cease W hen 
she attained twenty-one. * Mr. Ramsbottom’s will,’ I cried; *‘O 
what a fool—what an idiot I have been! And do you then mean to 
tell me that your daughters and your income have gone together ? 
‘ Not all,’ she spluttered out. ‘ And pray, madam, how much re- 
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mains. ‘ All my own marriage portion in the funds, settled on myself.’ 
‘On yourself—hum ; and how much may that be?’ ‘* Why, it is not 
so much as it was before the funds were reduced.’ ‘ Will you have 
the goodness to answer my questions without more of this wretched 
prevarication ?’ I said. ‘1 ask you, what is the yearly amount of 
your present income?’ ‘QO dear Richard,’ she answered, with a 
strong effort at effect, ‘1 am sorry for your sake, to say it is only 
seventy-five pounds.’ ‘ Seventy-five pounds—seventy-five pounds !’ 
I repeated again. ‘ And have I yoked myself to an almost putrescent 
carcase for seventy-five pounds a year, when I paid my valet a hun- 
dred?’ ‘*O you ungrateful wretch,’ cried the beldame, dropping the 
handkerchief, and the pathetic. ‘OQ you brute! is this your love? 
did you not vow to me that your motives were pure and disinterested? 
is this all the return for my bestowing my hand upon you, and re- 
fusing so many good offers? Wasn't there Captain Drumpington 
‘Of the West Middlesex Militia, said 1; ‘and a half-pay ensign of 
the line. * Ah,’ said she, ‘but he was a captain somehow. © And 
did not I dismiss Dr. Mackillabody ——’ + A quondam apothecary’s 
errand boy, and now an Aberdeen M.D.,’ I rejoined. ‘ The short 
and the long of all this is, madam, that you have practised a dead 
swindle upon me, and we are a couple of beggars. ‘ Beggars!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Why where is your property?’ ‘¢ Neither here nor 
there, madam,’ I answered; ‘1 am not worth the price of a potatoe 
in the world. At these words she turned pale, white, black, blue, 
and settling at a livid purple, she assailed me like a hunted tigress. 
‘O you wicked, nasty, good-for-nothing, insinuating, swindling 
rascal!" she exclaimed; ‘this is how you have entrapped me, is it? 
And I, thinking you such a good match!’ * Ay, there it is, you see, 
old lady,’ I said, ‘that we have both been done. I thought the 
sume of you.’ ‘I ought to have asked for a settlement,’ she cried. 
‘Ay, but you knew better, for in that case you must have ex- 
posed your own poverty before you could have discovered mine ; but 
come, said I, cool in my despair, ‘I have most cause to complain ; 
but I'm forgiving, let us part friends, and trouble each other no more.’ 
‘Part! she screamed. ‘What, you suppose you've got one of your 
nasty, trolloping trulls, do you, that march from one town to another 
with you, and then go back to their own beats? No, sir; I'm a vir- 
tuous woman, and your betters. I don’t choose to have my character 
open to remarks ; and please God, I'll stick to you as long as I live.’ 
‘Then here’s a speedy release, I said to her, as 1 swallowed a 
bumper of brandy. ‘ Ah, you unnatural wretch !’ she answered, eye- 
ig me with fury; ‘it’s a wonder it did not choke you; but I'll live 
to worry you every day of your life.’ 

“ And faith, she seems likely to keep her word—the old hag pro- 
mises to be immortal: leave her I can't, for I have not a sous. And 
she is such a desperate old catamaran, that she'd follow at my 
heels to the land’s end. and have me advertised by the way. And 
then to appear such as I am, when I have been what Ihave. And 
where but in London can I hope for any thing ? In vain I have tried 
all my former friends to employ their interest for me, in any way. 
One tellow offered to get me made marker at a billiard-table. I hus- 
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band that hunting-whip for his especial service. But damn despair 
and all regrets—nune est bibendum—hold your tongue, and fill your 
glass, I hate condolence, and there may be a bright morrow for me yet. 
In fact, I don’t mind telling you, there is an old gentleman ia the 
neighbourhood, as rich as Tippoo, who has lately taken a monstrous 
liking to me; he is very old, and very ailing, and moreover he talks 
of consulting me on an alteration in his will. He has not a child or a 
relative in the world, and he always calls me his dear boy, and says 
I'm the image of a little friend of his of the other sex, who died thirty 
years ago. And now,” said he, “let’s drop the subject of my for- 
tunes, it’s a painful one to me, as you may suppose; and tell me 
what you've been doing. There, there, spare me your commisera- 
tion.” 

“ By-the-by,” said I, after, in my turn, I had satisfied Dick's 
curiosity, “if you have that I.O. U. of mine at hand, [ll discharge 
itnow. I've thought of it a hundred times lately, when I could not 
find you.” 

* What I. O. U.?” said Dick. 

“ Why the one I gave you at the Clarendon.” 

* I remember none,” he replied. 

“ What not,” said I, “ when I lost ten pounds to you? You were 
rather sprung to be sure, but you must recollect it; however, I'll pay 
it now, while I have the opportunity, and you can put the note be- 
hind the fire when you find it.” And so saying, I handed him over the 
amount. 

“ Well, upon my soul,” he said, “ [ve quite forgotten all about 
it. 

“ But I had not, I assure you,” I answered; “ see,” I added, 
showing him in my pocket-book, an entry in German, which he could 
not read, of the height of the Rans des Vaches, “ here is a memorandum 
I made of it in Switzerland, a twelvemonth ago, when it occurred to 
my mind.” — I am convinced Dick did not scent the ruse, for I must 
do him the justice to say, that his pride has kept pace with his po- 
verty, and that in his want he has never degenerated into a sponge. 

The next morning early I took leave of Dick, who would fain have 
had me make a stay with him, but I had engagements pending, in 
London, which were of a peremptory nature, and which obliged me 
to decline his invitation. At parting he shook me heartily by the 
hand, promised I should hear from him soon, and that we should 
have another night at the Clarendon as soon as the old gentleman, his 
patron, should slip his wind. 

Some considerable time from this visit had elapsed, when I re- 
ceived a letter of exultation from Dick, informing me of his wife's 
death. He would not write me, he said, till he had seen her fairly 
earthed, for fear of accidents: but that pleasurable task had fallen 
to him the day before the date of his letter. He also told me, that 
the old general, for such his patron was, was very ill, and that I 
might expect to see him in town in a month or two, with his windfall, 
adding, in the mean time, “I'm working devilish hard with the old 
boy, being nurse, valet, steward, butler, and secretary to him.’ 

It was about six months after this that Dick was announced to me 
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in the privacy of my sanctum. After a hearty greeting, | perceived 
he was in black, and presuming he would not long wear the willow 
for his spouse, I immediately conjectured that the general was dead. 
Dick confirmed my surmises. 

« And you are come up,” I said, “ to enjoy the gifts of fortune :” 
at this he cachinnated, but very feebly; “ well, I wish you joy, 
with all my heart.” 

« Thank you,” said Dick, “ but the truth is, my dear fellow, you 
are rather premature.” 

“ How so?” I asked, “ the general is dead.” 

“QO yes; he is dead.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well,” responded Dick, * he is dead, certainly, but I am nothing 
benefited by that.” 

“ Indeed,” I said. 

“No,” said Dick. “ ‘The old sinner had me in constant attendance on 
him for the last nine months ; I made his tea and toasted his muffins in 
the morning; read the paper to him; gave him his tiffin and his pills; 
measured out his medicines by a stop watch; aired his linen; kept 
the key of his cellar; paid his bills; rowed the servants ; stuffed him 
at dinner, and listened nightly to his prosings about the storming of 
Seringapatam ; laughed at all the standard jokes of the old service, 
and slept in his room, upon chairs, to be handy. That deserved 
something. Well, the old hypocrite grew worse, always professing 
the warmest feelings for me. *O my dear boy, Dennett,’ he would 
say, ‘ how shall I repay you for all your kindness, but it will soon be 
all over with me, and then’—‘ put out the light, and then the life,’ 
thought I. At length his case grew critical, he knew it himself, and 
told me he thought it time he should see to his will. I, of course, 
common-placed it as usual—hoped he had many years yet to live, and 
so forth; but he desired me to send for the lawyer and the parson, 
which I accordingly did. On their arrival they were closetted with 
him, and on their departure the former grinned a smile at me, which 
left me no doubt of my place in the testament. When myself and 
the doctor re-entered the room, the patient was approaching fast to 
his dissolution. He beckoned me to the bed-side, and taking my 
hand, which he pressed between both his, he muttered something, 
out of which I could only distinguish the words—* will—left you— 
value—nearest my heart—gratitude—reparation—conscience ;' and, 
with this last word upon his lips, he sank down exhausted and ex- 
pired. Of course I equipped myself with black—what could the expec- 
tant sole legatee do less? I sealed up the drawers, and cupboards, 
and desks; had the house put in order; arranged the funeral; called 
on Mr. Doublesides, the attorney, who received me so graciously 
that I did not think it worth a moment's while to even hint at an in- 
tringement on professional etiquette, in any intimation of the gene- 
ral’s bequests, and desired him to attend after the funeral with the 
will, and to do generally whatever might be usual in such cases, or 
requisite in this. Then—don't laugh at me—I had the horses phy- 
sicked, and turned out; ascertained how much it would cost, and 
how long it would take, to stucco the front of the house, and build a 
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new lodge, better stables, and a billiard-room ; and prepared an ad- 
vertisement for the sale of the timber on the estate. 
“ At last the day of the funeral arrived, and after seeing the old 
gentleman comfortably housed in his last habitation, the mourners 
returned to the house, where Mr. Doublesides awaited us, and inti- 
mated to those named in the will, that if they would attend him in an 
inner room, it should be read. Whereupon ensued a solemn kind of 
rush, and we, the chosen ones, were speedily found seated or stand- 
ing around the little squinting harbinger of our destinies. Mr. 
Doublesides sate at the end of a table, and having read a list of 
names, in which I was contented to hear my own, without further 
attending to the others, and having ascertained that all were present, 
he rose with a stiff and studied air from his seat, thrust out his puny 
chest, coughed three times, and thrust his road-hand in his pendent 
coat-pocket, and having dived it to the bottom, withdrew it slowly, 
and produced—his handkerchief: then, having deliberately towelled 
his face and forehead, and replaced the cotton instrument, he but- 
toned his coat to the chin, plunged his left-hand into another, and 
slowly drew forth the desiderated document: then there was a platoon 
coughing and hemming, and blowing of noses, and sentimental sighing, 
atter which succeeded a dead and sudden silence, which Mr. Double- 
sides broke, by snuffling out from the will, ‘In the name of God, 
Amen. But to cut matters short, some half dozen or dozen bequests 
of ten pounds, or rings, or mourning, were announced, when the 
reader raised his voice, and read, ‘as to that excellent young man, 
my worthy and most esteemed friend, Richard Dennett, Esq.’ ‘I see 
how it is, I thought, ‘I am residuary legatee, I must throw those 
poor people something in.’ Snufile continued, * he having evinced a 
most filial regard for me and for my reputation, and ever, in all his 
kind attentions to me, professed and acted on the most disinterested 
and affectionate motives,’—here I felt ropy in the throat— I bequeath 
to him add,” snufle paused and I fidgeted—‘ a// my manuscript me- 
moirs to enable him to compile a history of my services, especially in 
the East, to be published for the benefit of my residuary legatee. 
As these words fell from the fellow’'s lips, a cold dew came over me— 
I bit my lips—I shook—I reddened—I scorched—I chilled again, and 
the room went round with me, and when I came to myself again, | 
heard the whole of the d d defunct’s real and personal estate 
given to Mrs. Margaret Mac Tab, whom I then, for the first time 
espied scowled in black, and ensconced among curtains in the window 
seat, at the back of Mr. Doubleside’s chair. Twenty years back she 
had been the general's blanchisseuse, and had then met with a mistor- 
tune, which ended in adding another scholar to the parish school, and 
half-a-crown a-week to the parish treasury, the latter subtracted trom 
the testator’s ways and means. Since then he had never seen, and 
perhaps thought as little of her, till the parson, I fancy, put it in his 
head, that as he had no relation, the safety of his soul required that 
he should be unjust to all to be more than just to Mrs. Mac Tab. 
“When the reading was finished, and Mr. Doublesides, with a 
most tender respect, had led Mrs. Mac Tab into another room, | 
walked slowly away in a stupor, which was taken for indifference, and 
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left the house without stopping to make any inquiries concerning my 
legacy ;—and here I am, poor and unfortunate as ever.” 

«“ Well, Dick,” I said, “I really do regret your untoward fate most 
sincerely ; I thought to have seen you well provided for, and I need 
not tell you it would have given me the greatest pleasure to find that 
you were raised above the frowns of the fortune that has lately pur- 
sued you.” 

“ My dear fellow,” he answered, “ I know too well the interest 
your kind heart has ever taken in my welfare, to doubt that you have 
sy mpathy with me in this as in my other reverses; but don't let this 
miss of mine affect you. I am not so wholly unfortunate as you 
think.” 

“ T shall be rejoiced to hear of your better luck,” I answered. 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, “ you know, and I feel it myself, that 
with some of the remains of my old habits about me, had the old 
chap abandoned all his possessions, or even a part to me, I should 
have been very likely to have melted them; but the fates, in sparing 
me the opportunity, have provided for me in a manner, if not so 
suitable to my W ishes, at least more benefic ‘ial to my inte rests.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, * I am glad to hear that.’ 

« Yes,” said he, “ and when I tell you the fact, you will agree 
with me: truth is, I am appointed to a treasury office; the present 
occupier vacates and retires next week, and then I'm to enter on my 
duties, for which purpose I have come to town.” 

* And is it all secure,” I said. 

* Perfectly so,” said Dick; “ I have seen Lord ———, the minis- 
ter, this morning. My appointment is made out, but as my prede- 
cessor has some returns to make, he cannot give in before next 
Thursday ; it cannot be filled up till the next day, when the situation 
will be vacant.” 

Alas! alas! for poor Dick! Thursday came—that night the Oppo- 
sition had a majority. On Wednesday the ministry resigned, and 
Dick's interest was gone. On Thursday the occupant of his post 
gave in, and on Friday the new premier gave it to his attorney's 
son. 

His next adventure of which Iam cognizant was one of love. ‘ Such 
a girl, my dear fellow! such a shape, such a face, and then she’s all 
heart,” said Dick. 

’ Now, that’s a very commendable quality in a cabbage, but I never 
knew a woman the better for it; and accordingly he discovered, after 
nine months’ suit and nine months’ debts incurred in the course of it, 


that his lady had so much heart, that she had bestowed a portion of 


it more than she thought necessary for Dick’s use, on a slim young 
gentleman, who wrote verses and wore no shirt-collar, and Dick was 
indebted to a squib on the fifth of November, for bringing about a 


crisis, which, in the very nick of time, saved him from the honours of 


premature paternity. This was a sad blow for Dick; he renounced his 


love, and the world too, and for a time I again wholly lost sight of 


him. 


When he emerged from his retirement, he pounced upon me as an 
author. In his solitude (1 did not venture to inquire where he had 
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rusticated) he had written a tragedy. Do not smile, reader, volatile 
men always write tragedies, when they do write; it is only ascetics 
who write farces. And the very morning he called upon me he had 
received a note from the manager of one of the great theatres, in- 
forming him his piece was accepted, and requesting his attendance at 
the theatre to arrange as to its production. “I will call on you to-mor- 
row, he said, ** and give you a box for the first night.” A day or 
two after he again appeared; we talked of the weather—the court— 
the new ministry, and new measures, the corn laws, and a hundred 
other things—yet no word of the tragedy. “ But your play, Dick,” 
said I, “ you literary grandees require so much drawing out; when 
am I to lend you a hand ?” 

* O curse the play!” said Dick. 

“ Why, my dear fellow,” I answered, “I thought it was accepted.” 

“ Why, yes,” said he, “I thought so too; but you know | was 
going to the theatre when I called on you the other day.” 

“ Yes.” 

* Well—but by heaven it’s too bad—I hardly like to tell it.” 

“ QO come, come,” said I, “it’s too late to keep any secret from 
me. 

* True:” said he, “well, I went and saw the manager, a ‘ most 
sweet-spoken gentleman; he bowed me into a chair, and forthwith 
broached the subject. But now, for God's sake respect my feelings, 
and when I tell you the rest, don’t, at least, outrage my vanity.” 

* You're grown strangely modest, Dick.” 

“QO to the devil with that,” he answered; “ well, the manager 
began— a very excellent thing, sir, that of your's; thing, thought 
I, what a beast—‘ it will certainly make a hit, and I should be 
proud to produce it.’ That's as it should be, said I, to myself. 
‘We shall have a very strong cast, sir; very strong, indeed, you may 
rely upon it’s receiving every assistance from the management. | 
bowed my gratitude. * But you'll excuse me, sir,’ he continued, 
‘if I venture to offer some hints by way of amendment; the art ot 
pleasing the public, is one which we professional men study all our 
lives, and may, therefore, be supposed to know something of. ‘ I in- 
terrupted him,’ said Dick, ‘to say how proud I should be to profit by 
his suggestions.’ He nodded approbation, and resumed. ‘ The public, 
sir, just now, have a taste which has grown exceedingly of late years, 
and it is our part to resign ourselves, to a certain degree, to their 
will. We have just now, sir, in our company, a very—a most at- 
tractive performer, and I should be glad, on your account, if he could 
be introduced, as his introduction must infallibly insure your success, 
Now, sir, if you could leave out your leading character, and substi- 
tute a part for our bear, and bring in a comic song for his keeper— 
‘What,’ I exclaimed, ‘a bear and a comic song in a five act tragedy, 
founded on the unities.” * A tragedy!’ cried the manager, good God! 
[ beg your pardon—your name is Dennett? Richard Dennett, Esq-* 
‘ Precisely so, sir,’ Tanswered. ‘ And your piece is entitled, Double 
and Single, or the Don in the Dumps.’ ‘ No, sir, I said, indignantly, 
‘my play is called the Orphans of Arranjuez. ‘ My dear sir, said 
the manager, handing down a pile of papers, and casting his eye ra 
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idly over them, ‘I have ten thousand apologies to make ; the fact is, 
the Orphans and the Don, I see, were presented on the same day, and 
in the hurry of business, I perceive the authors’ names were each 
written on the other's piece. It was the burletta that was accepted, 
sir, and there can be no doubt the merit of your piece would have 
commanded its acceptance, but unfortunately, I regret to say, an 
accident has occurred to the manuscript, through the inadvertence of 
the man who lights the fires, and the title and cover are all that re- 
main of it.’ And thus, to cut a long story short,” said Dick, “ have 
all my hopes of tragic fame departed.” 

His next speculation was more profitable; in return for having 
rescued at some risk an old gentleman, who had missed his footing in 
stepping from a boat, and was fast hurried down the river by the tide, 
he received, under a codicil to his will, three months after, a thousand 
pounds. But Dick could not be at rest; he longed to multiply his 
ducats, and purchased, as a monstrous bargain, a reversionary interest, 
expectant on the death of an old lady then in her eightieth year, and 
afflicted with a severe asthma. “ She can’t last a month,” said Dick, 
“ impossible—touched in the wind—a regular roarer, and then I shall 
receive 1,500/. Don't you think it a capital plan of mine, purchasing 
these interests? I have a notion I shall get a fortune by it. As soon 
as this old duchess hops the twig, I shall lay out my whole capital in 
another venture of the same kind, and so continue, always taking care 
to buy of dying people, till I have got 10,0002.; then I shall go quietly 
into Wales, keep a hack, and one hunter.” Ten years have elapsed 
since Dick's first purchase, and the old lady has given him no oppor- 
tunity yet to try his hand at a second, while he in the meantine sub- 
sists on hope, and reads the cholera returns and the bills of mortality, 
with a gusto indescribable. 

The last time I saw him he was hurrying, he said, to an appoint- 
ment with a charming woman, whose moral, physical, and pecuniary 
charms he had begun to enlarge on, when Radford the sheriff's officer 
turned the corner of the street, and Dick in a twinkling vanished in a 
contrary direction. 

Dick's life, like a swallow’s, has been a series of migrations ; and as 
their places of retreat and mode of subsistence are unknown, so too 
are Dick's. Alas, alas! there are too many Dick Dennetts spread 
over the surface of this cold wide world. 
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IRELAND. 


“It is in the hands of the industrious alone that wealth is productive ; and the 
proprietor of great wealth is usually, and almost nec essarily, the reverse of indus- 
trious.”’— Westminster Review, vol. ix. p. 97. 


NotwitustanpinG Mr. O'Connell's idle declamations against the 
Sassenach, the English are seriously desirous to raise Ireland to the 
level of the rest of the empire. The wiser few are satisfied that 
it is their interest to do so; while the many, harrowed by hideous 
pictures of Irish misery, or fatigued by endless discussions of Irish 
abuses, are, either through pity or through weariness, most anxious 
that justice should at length be done to that long-suffering country. 
No apology, then, is necessary for a periodic al recurrence to the sub- 


ject. While Ireland continues as it is, weak and disturbed, it will be 


our duty as journalists to keep the subject before our English readers, 
and to collect whatever new lights, accident or reflection may elicit 
for its investigation. 

And, first, as to the facts of her case: there is a strange disparity 
of opinion concerning the actual condition of Ireland. The advo- 
cates for a repeal of the union are loud in their assertions that the 
country is fast sinking into irretrievable poverty : the government, on 
the contrary, atlirm that it is hourly improving in wealth and comfort. 
How stands the truth? On a retrospect of the last twenty years, 
(and our experience of Ireland dates no farther back,) we are satis- 
fied that a considerable improvement has really taken place; and it 
no better evidence were at hand to prove the assertion, it would be 
sufficient to appeal to the more erect bearing of the Catholic popula- 
tion, and to the relative place they now occupy in society. Con- 
sidering merely the political condition of the country, perhaps a 
greater or more valuable revolution than that which Ireland has 
achieved, was never so rapidly effected without an appeal to arms. 
The enactment of the relief bills, the reform of the representation, 
the amendment of the jury laws, the commencement of church and 
municipal reforms, are measures of redress perfectly unparalleled in 
the legislative history of nations. Now, though much of this reliet 
is as yet merely prospective, and though all is of too recent an exist- 
ence to have acted largely as a cause upon the physical condition of 
the people, yet is the statement by no means indifferent to that 
branch of the i inquiry. The philosopher will not fail to see it in the 
evidence of a foregone conclusion, that bears upon the question. The 
recovery of political rights is indeed the best proof of the growth 
of material and physical power among the people. W ealth is the sie 
gud non of all such regenerations, when they are gradual and not 
revolutionary. 

It was the acknowledged and growing wealth of the Catholic popu- 
lation that first roused them to a sense of their own importance an 
strength ; and which ultimately determined a Tory government, 
* hostile to them in all aspects,” to make the necessary concession to 
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their religious liberty. But the Catholics of Ireland form the bulk of 
the population ; and they could not have risen in the scale of prospe- 
rity without the nation itself being also improved. ‘The establishment 
of public tranquillity, after the revolution of 1688, must, in the nature 
of things, have laid a foundation for agricultural activity ; and how- 
ever many and great the obstacles which impeded its progress, 
that advance must have been considerable, which enabled the nation 
to assume the attitude it took in the memorable 1782. More re- 
cently, the French war, the stimulating action of the English corn 
laws, and the sudden developement of new locomotive powers, bring- 
ing Irish productions practically nearer to the principal centres of 
consumption, have conspired to awaken the national industry. The 
consequence has been an undoubted increase of capital, an extension 
of agriculture, and manifold improvements in the application of money 
and labour, accompanied by a decided change in the condition of 
those individuals who have been able to profit by the contingency. 
In every part of Ireland marks of this improvement meet the eye of 
the traveller in a greater or less degree, under the form of more sub- 
stantial and convenient dwellings, improved farming establishments, 


and a more scientific culture. 


How then, it will be asked, arise the misery and famine which 
periodically visit the island? and whence that habitual discontent 
that frights the empire by its outery ? The reply may be confined to 
a single sentence: the condition of the labourer has not been propor- 
tionately amended by these favourable changes. In despite of all 
such improvements, the number of the unemployed and of the par-~ 
tially employed has increased ; and amidst the creation of many indi- 
vidual fortunes, a large mass of the population are constantly pre- 
served at, or near, the starving point of extreme depression. ‘The 
nation produces more than heretofore ; but the distribution of wealth 
is not favourable to mere manual industry. The year’s increase is 


too much consumed on unproductive objects, and the increase of 


capital bears no adequate proportion to the increasing demand for 
employment. 

rhe depressed condition of the Irish peasant is a legacy from very 
remote times. The object of all unjust governments is to enrich the 


few at the expense of the many; and from the earliest memory ot 


man, the government of Ireland had been barbarous, unjust, and 


unequal. The result was a polarization of the people—a separation of 


the inhabitants of the land into two distinct bodies, of extreme rich and 
extreme poor, having no common interests, no common feelings, and 
scarcely even a common language. With the earliest transition from 
rudeness to civilization, there arose in the peasantry a deep and ran- 
corous sense of their own destitution; and the growth of national 
wealth has all along been accompanied by the growth of White- 
boyism, and other similar testimonies of popular discontent and 
suffering, which are now more extended and active than heretofore 
they ever have been. 

That a vicious distribution of wealth, rather than a deficient pro- 
duction, lies at the bottom of Irish turbulence, is abundantly obvious. 
Of the general proposition, there are many popular expressions, 
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which require only to be sifted, to carry with them a conviction of 
their common origin. The “ absence of manufactures,” implies the 
absence of a domestic consumption ; that is to say, of a middle class 
which can afford to consume. “ Absenteeism,” again, is but another 
phrase for the accumulation of territorial wealth into large masses: 
small landlords cannot afford to emigrate. “ Subletting” and 
“middle men” are direct and necessitated consequences of a defi- 
ciency of capital among the farming population. The very « dispro- 
portionate increase in the numbers of the peasantry,” the pregnant 
cause of still wider spreading poverty, has arisen in a previous de- 
pression of that class, and in its incapacity to wrestle effectually with 
the obstacles opposed to honest industry. Whatever may have been 
the evil which, for the moment, has excited popular attention, and 
become the temporary subject of clamour in Ireland, it will be found, 
when thoroughly examined, to be an exponent of the baneful activity 
of some aristocratic privilege. What was the Catholic penal code 
itself, but one vast basis of Protestant aristocracy, a monopoly of 
place and power, an affair of pounds, shillings, and pence, a money- 
making machinery, calculated to disturb the natural distribution of 
wealth, and to increase the general disparity of fortunes in the land ? 
The richly endowed established church also, offensive as it is to the 
religious feelings of the Catholic community, has still more effec- 
tually swollen the tide of discontent; as a pépiniére of aristocrats, 
a means of transferring a large portion of the earth's increase from 
the thrifty producer to a wasteful and improvident race, fruges con- 
sumere nati. The sons of clergymen are * born gentlemen,” and 
whatever capital the fathers accumulate, is little enough for their 
personal support. In general, they become, directly or indirectly, 
pensioners of the state. 

The still more striking complaint with which the public meetings 
in Ireland are at this moment ringing, of the “ exportation of food,” 
(absurd and idle as it is,) shows clearly that the property in question 
belongs not to the many who produce it, but to a privileged few. 
* Rack rents,” again, are but another expression for the same ge- 
neral fact. 

To the ordinary political causes, which for centuries have promoted 
this vicious distribution of the national wealth, certain accidental 
causes have of late years been added, still further to disturb the con- 
dition of the peasantry, and to aggravate their social and moral debi- 
lity. Of these, the great fluctuations in the prices of agricultural 
produce, a sudden revulsion from tillage to pasturage, and the changes 
in the electoral system, are the most conspicuous. On such causes, 
accidental and temporary in their nature, it is unnecessary here to 
dwell at any length. It is sufficient to remark, that they, and all 
such causes, must operate a more extensive evil, in a country where 
the tendencies of the law are aristocratic, and the habits of the rich 
are unfavourable to the developement of the sympathies of humanity. 

A necessary and fatal consequence of this undue disparity of ftor- 
tunes, and of the accumulation of the national wealth into a few 
hands, is the wasting of the superfluous produce of the earth, and Is 
highly unfavourable to the developement of the national capital. The 
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creation of capital is a joint result of two conditions; the possession 
of a fund for economies, and an openness to the motives which render 
economy desirable. Rare, indeed, is the concurrence of these two 
conditions, in the circumstances of Irishmen. Among the extreme 
rich, where the fund for economy might be found, the motives are so 
little felt, that they may be regarded as almost wholly wanting. 
Landed property, throughout Europe, is generally more or less mort- 
gaged: but in Ireland, notwithstanding its high rents, the economy of 
the rest of the nation long did little more than supply the extrava- 
gance of the proprietors, either by loans, or the purchase of the dila- 
pidated estates. The inability of the mortgaged landlords to employ 
the peasantry, and to do common justice to their lands, is at this 
moment well known to all who interest themselves in the statistics of 
Ireland; and the outcry for poor laws, and lab6ur rates, is but a mis- 
directed effort to remove the evil. A very notable portion of the 
year's produce is*remitted to the money lenders, in the shape of in- 
terest ; and a tax of some sort is fallaciously thought to be a fit means 
of arresting a part at least of this transfer; as if the current interest 
of money could be altered by such an expedient. The labouring 
population, on the other hand, with every motive to accumulate, have 
no superfluous funds to economize. The mere proletarian can barely 
keep life and soul together; and even those immediately above that 
class, who might save, are led to waste upon spirituous liquors an 
aggregate sum of vast national importance ; because it is individually 


composed of parts so small, as not to appear to them worthy of 


consideration. But these two extremes constitute the bulk of the 


Irish population. Between them, there are found, in two or three of 


the greater towns, a few merchants and bankers, here and there a 
lawyer, a clergyman, or other professional character; or perhaps a 
thriving farmer, to whom chance has given a capital and a little skill 
to avail himself of it, with habits of parsimony, more than a match 
for the claims which are made on him by the long category of non- 
productive consumers. 

This division of the national produce not only determines a less 
productive working of the soil, but doubly depresses trade and manu- 
facture ; first, by abstracting the pecuniary means of their activity ; 
and secondly, by preventing the existence of a home market. But 
trade and manufacture are the great sources from which national 
capital flows; as is proved by the almost geometrical rapidity with 
which the wealth of trading nations uniformly has been found to in- 
crease. The Irish attribute their want of trade to the absence of the 
great proprietors ; but trade never did, and never will depend upon 
aristocratic protection: it is the small, but incessant demands of the 
middle classes, that give at once the most effectual and the most 
healthful stimulation to the manufacturer and the importer. Were 
the middle class numerous and thinking, the absence of landlords 
would scarcely be felt. From this statement it seems abundantly 
clear, that the distress and depression of which Ireland, in the midst 
of much partial prosperity, still complains, are the consequences of a 
previous state of society, (the slow product of centuries of oppression, ) 
a condition, which a mere change in the defective laws cannot im- 
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mediately annihilate. The evil which has been, has been; and it has 
begotten its unhallowed progeny of secondary ills, over which laws 
hold little control. Vicious laws have given birth to vicious interests, 
which must be to a certain degree respected; for they can only be 
gotten rid of by time, or by revolution. Again, looking at the ma- 
terial side of the question, bad laws have in the course of’ time re- 
duced a nation to poverty; and good laws, in the course of time, may 
perhaps raise a fallen nation to prosperity : but the “sie volo sie jubeo” 
of an act of parliament cannot create wealth out of nothing; nor set 
a population to profitable employment, without the aid of capital 
already realized. Laws may effect a transfer of capital from those 
spontaneous channels of employment, which experience has proved to 
be the most productive, into others, forced, and therefore unnatural: 
but they can create nothing. Industry and economy can alone pro- 
duce wealth; and to these, time is an essential condition. One evil 
consequence of bad government—its greatest evil perhaps—is, that it 
demoralizes the victims of misrule, by dislocating every class of  so- 
ciety, and impressing on them habitudes unfitted to their respective 
positions. In Ireland, this is pre-eminently observable. A new 
education, suited to the new circumstances of the country, is an es- 
sential preliminary to its ultimate prosperity. A system of education 
is loudly demanded of the legislature; and without doubt a wise le- 
gislature might expedite the regeneration of the depressed people ; 
but the education to which we allude, is not in the power of govern- 
ments to give; it is a self-education, for which the people must de- 
pend on their own energies. The want of this education is percepti- 
ble, not only in the domestic habits of the people, but in their “ igno- 
rant impatience” at the slow march of improvement—in their expec- 
tation of impossibilities at the hands of the government—in their want 
of self-reliance, and in the extravagance of their consequent disap- 
pointments. This is no reproach to the country. The people are 
what centuries of a most detestable government have left them; and 
their very vices are claims upon the imperial legislature, for the ex- 
ercise of temper, forbearance, and clemency. The exaggerations, it 
should be remembered, are not wholly on one side. If the people 
expect too much from what the legislature has left undone, the go- 
vernment expects too much from what has already been performed. 
Acts of parliament have removed abuses, and abated nuisances of un- 
paralleled magnitude ; but they could not remove the prejudices, nor at 
once abate the passions, which they had engendered. ‘To time, and 
to the succession of new generations, must be left the appeasing ot 
ancient factions, and the birth of a real gratitude for the courageous 
and wise measures which are now overlooked, or disregarded. 

In the education to which we have alluded, the first and most ne- 
cessary ingredient is a more favourable state of circumstances. It Is 
an education principally of things, not of persons; of physical facts, 
not of moral inculcations. Ignorance must ever wait upon excessive 
poverty ; for where there is no attainable object of enjoyment to de- 
sire, there can be no motive to seek for knowledge. On this side, the 
future prospects of Ireland, however gloomy, are not those of absolute 
despair. If the country has made the great strides in production 
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which it incontestably has made, under every circumstance of tyranny 
and oppression, there can be no doubt that it may advance with an 
accelerated step, now that so many political impediments have been 
removed. The distribution of wealth also must become more equita- 
ble and prolific, with the abatement of all those monopolies and pri- 
vileges which the recent reforms tend to overthrow and abolish. 
The first ameliorations will, indeed, be slow and small ; and they will 
be thwarted and sometimes neutralized by the lingering dregs of the 
old system: but each successive improvement will become a cause of 
subsequent ameliorations. We repeat, however, with all the energy 
of decisive conviction, that these blessings must come from the people 
themselves, andare not to be expected at the hands of any, the wisest and 
most benevolent government, yet that legislative acts may be framed 
to lighten the existing pressure of a superfluous population—to favour 
the subdivision of large properties—to protect the tenant from an 
overreaching landlord, without leaving him at the mercy of a knave— 
is indisputable. ‘Trade and agriculture also may be assisted by public 
works tending to open communications, and improve the face of the 
country. Cheap and prompt law will prevent wasteful expenditure of 
time and money. A thorough and final adjustment of the claims of 
the established church on a Catholic population, is an essential pre- 
liminary to public tranquillity. But even these things are to be ob- 
tained only through a wise choice of legislators, and patience to await 
the result of their labour. Nor will any possible legislative effort 
prove other than childish and inefficient, if not animated by an effec- 
tive exercise of justice and forbearance in the rich; and of industry 
and patient endurance in the labourer. If the upper classes will con- 
tinue to waste their energies in the sports of the field, and in a fac- 
tious opposition to all rational government,—if they will stand out for 
their ancient usurpations, and continue to extort the last farthing 
which industry is forced to offer,—if the peasantry are to be left in 
hopeless destitution, and thereby to be turned from the true source 
of comfort to revolutionary visions of riot and spoliation, ipsa, st cupiat 
sdlus, servare prorsus non potest hane familiam. It may, indeed, even- 
tually prove, that the work of evil has been completed ; and that it 
has lett behind it no recuperative elements in Ireland. It may turn 
out that the civic knowledge and civic virtues necessary to effect the 
required social reform, are utterly unattainable—that the ratio of 
population to capital has been too deeply disturbed to admit of a 
peaceable restoration. Ireland may be devoted by fate to pass through 
an ordeal of anarchy, on its route to future prosperity ; but if this be 
the case, it will be by the weakness of the people, and not from the 
wickedness of the government, that this untoward consummation will 
be completed. For our own part, we believe it not. We despair not 
so far of human nature, or of our own country in particular. Progress 
is the normal state of social man; and dissolution, an accident to 
which society is but rarely liable. The great and prolific truth which 
Ireland requires to learn. and to feel, is, that free government is self- 
government. Despotism may assume to be paternal, and may guide 
and direct the grown children of the nursery; but free governments 
have only to administer the laws, and to indicate the defects in their 
April 1834,.—vo1. 1X.—NO. XXXVI. GG 
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working. It is no part of a free government to do the work of the 
people, or to dandle commerce, and, under the notion of protecting, 
to palsy the national industry. To do this, is the bear-in-the-boat 
awkwardness of despotic self-sufficiency. But the excellence of self. 
government depends on the wisdom, the know ledge, and the unsub- 
duable energy of the governing people. It is vain that institutions 
be liberal, if the popular will, unenlightened and indolent, does 
not correspond. ‘The nation that leans on a government in all its 
emergencies, must end by being its slave. ‘There is no form of go- 
vernment, monarchical or republican, in union with England, or in- 
dependently separate, that can render [reland permanently happy, as 
long as the people mistake social for political evils, and look for 
wealth in other sources, than in their own domestic energies. The 
political reform of the country, we repeat it, if not absolutely effected, 
is in due course of completion. The constitutive duties of parli: iment 
are nearly completed: there is little at least to undo. It is a social 
reform which is now principally wanted, and this is not to be had 
either at the hands of governments or of agitators. The legislature 
has reformed itself, let the population, of all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest, cease to be a populace, and constitute themselves 
a people. ‘This, and this alone is genuine radicalism, for this is the 

only source of popular power. To promote this reform is true patri- 
otism, the rest is brawling and faction, “leather and prunella.” To 
the people of England, the knowledge of this truth is not unimportant. 
As a guide to future legislation it is essential, both as it must tend to 
mitigate the disposition to impose severe coercive laws, which are no 
cures for poverty or for ignorance ; and as it may induce a larger eco- 
nomy in the assistance to be extended to a country that has sutlered 
so much from English injustice, and that requires only the develope- 
ment of its natural powers, to be rendered an efficient and prosperous 


branch of the common empire. 
M. 
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FROM DR. PUNEVER, M.D. A.S.S. TO SIR ANDREW AGNEW. 


Your zeal the bounds of wisdom passes, 

In lab’ring that the lab’ring classes 

Shall keep the sabbath ; for they solely, 

Holy Andrew, keep it wholly : 

They keep the keepers who do keep it 

In sanctimonious sloth, or sleep it 

Velvet cushion’d pews so brave in, 

Whilst coachmen, footmen, cooks, are slaving. 
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A DEATH-BED SCENE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY MRS. GODWIN. 


« Ah! little think the gay, licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 
Ah! little think they while they dance along 
Jiow many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain,” 
THomson. 


“Ove half the world know not how the other half live.” This might 
with equal truth be said of the closing scene of life’s drama: one half 
the world know not how the other half die. We hear of the ravages 
of a pestilence, we read in the public journals the daily bills of mortality, 
announcing the number of its victims; but the list only affects us in 
proportion as it awakens apprehensions of danger to ourselves. The 
idea of individual suffering, especially if it occur principally among the 
lower classes, seldom presents itself. Death in the chambers of the 
great, prostrating his prey on the bed of down, swathed in fine linen, 
carefully curtained by purple and gold, watched by assiduous nurses, 
surrounded by weeping friends, and snatched from all the luxuries and 
flattering hopes of life~—this calls forth our sympathy, and we patheti- 
cally bewail the hard lot of the child of affluence, because he must obey 
the destiny common to his species. But Death in the squalid abodes of 
oy, stretching on the comfortless pallet the infirm and the destitute ; 
Yeath in all his naked ghastliness, undisguised by any of those arts by 
which the wealthy seek to veil his terrors—from such a picture we turn 
disgusted away, and instead of endeavouring to diminish its horrors, 
strive to forget that they exist. 

It is the misfortune, I might say the reproach, of the present age, that 
so little sympathy subsists between the several classes of society. 
Whatever bond of union might in former times have linked the poor and 
the rich together, it is now almost broken. Separate interests, separate 
enjoyments, separate sorrows, separate everything. The dray-horse is 
scarcely more distinct from his master, than the lord of the soil from his 
labouring tenant ; from mercenary motives neither would goad the infe- 
rior under his command beyond his power of endurance, but this is too 
often the only restraining motive. No reciprocal duties, no interchange 
of confidence or of kindly offices, and as little intercourse as the impor- 
tant question of pounds, shillings, and pence, or the intrigues of a county 
election, admit of. The lives of too many of us insult the poor by a 
repetition of the galling sentence, “ Ye were born to work, we to play.” 
For the children of the rich, ingenuity invents a thousand toys and 
diversions ; they are literally surfeited with a foretaste of the good things 
in store for them, their birthright. Of the children of the poor we only 
think as of a race of hardy, but inferior beings, destined to furnish us 
with domestics : drudgery from the cradle to the grave is their inherit- 
ance; to anything like independence or recreation they have no preten- 
sions, and if occasionally granted them, ought to be regarded as a gra- 
clous boon. They must be hoodwinked,* lest they should learn to see: 


> . . , : 
[have heard it argued, especially by the fair sex, that the daugliters of the 
poor ought not to be taucht to read and write, because it unfits them for servitude. 
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trained to servitude as young oxen are habituated to the yoke. And 
what is the reward of this life of toil and dependence? what is the solace 
of their age? A scanty pittance, grudgingly dealt out to them by the 
overseer of the parish, or an asylum in the workhouse, subject to the 
power of its superintendent, often an imperious and unfeeling task- 
master, whose iron sway embitters the remnant of their lives. 

We speak with horror of the prevalence of caste in our Indian settle. 

ments, and send out missionaries to preach to the besotted natives against 
abominations that outrage the loveliest ordinances of nature ; and in this 
we do well; but we should do far better if we opened our eyes to abuses 
and unnatural distinctions at home, almost as contrary to common sense 
and to the spirit of true Christianity, as the institutes of Brahminical 
law. Miserable earth-worms that we are! Less than mites in the stu. 
vendous scale of existence: doomed to decrepitude, disease, death, and 
palanee corruption, and only rescued from instant oblivion by qualities 
wholly independent of birth, rank, or worldly estate, what right have we 
to treat any one of our fellow-worms with arrogance or contempt ? 
With what an eye of indignant pity must the all-wise, the omnipotent 
Creator of worlds innumerable, look down upon our ephemeral greatness ? 
Divinely hath Wordsworth sung— 


“* Know that pride 
liowe'er disguised in its own majesty, 
Ls littleness; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 


In other words, a ray of light might penetrate their minds, showing them the folly 
and injustice of their mistresses, and their own right to be treated like rational 
beings. A female acquaintance once complained to me of the ingratitude of her 
servant, who was actually going to marry and leave her! And what was the debt 
of gratitude this monster of disloyalty owed her mistress? For the enormous sti- 
pend of ten poufids per annum, and some of her mistress’s cast-off ribbons ; she 
toiled from six o'clock in the morning until eleven, frequently twelve, at night, for 
she was one of those most luckless of God’s creatures, a servant of all work, in 
London ; for this she drudged all day in a cellar, and lay all night in a garret. 
One example more | will cite of arbitrary authority, trivial in itself, but betraying 
the same spirit; | record it principally because my fair readers shall not accuse me 
of partiality, for the offender in question was of the nobler sex; an old Bengalee 
colonel, with a mind jaundiced as his complexion, who had returned from the east 
to enjoy his rupees, his liver complaint, and his prejudices, in a country that pos- 
sessed not a single charm for him. Seated one day over his Madeira and champagne, 
the sounds, the moderate sounds, of mirth and hilarity ascended from his kitchen 
even to his aristocratic ears. The wretches had, then, the insolence to laugh and be 
merry in a state of servitude! Ringing the bell furiously, he commanded silence 
on pain of their all being instantly turned out of doors. The natural consequence 
of this is, our servants, finding themselves valued only as beasts of burden for the 
quantum of work they are able to perform, feel no interest in those they serve. The 
engagement entered into is on both sides strictly mercenary, one party striving to 
extort as much labour as possible for the stipulated hire, the other turning to as pro 
fitable account as may be, the time spent in so irksome a bondage. In nine cases 
out of ten we are ourselves instrumental in making the bad servants against whom we 
so clamorously complain. When our domestics are sick, the law provides that we 
shall not turn them out of doors ; but how do we too often fulfil its humane mten- 
tions? I heard a lady deplore the tedious illness of her servant, not on the score of 
the patient's protracted sufferings, but of the inconvenience to which It subjected 
herself; estimating the disadvantages by the number of days lost to her oft 

girl's services. But this is trifling to what might be brought forward. | could tell 
a tale of horror where life was the sacrifice, and if I am silent, it 1s not from 
lenity towards the offenders, which, in such a case, would be a culpable weakness ; 
but because I fear their crime is one that would not fall under the chastisement of 
the law, 
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Which he hath never used, that thought with him 
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. 
le If we sympathize little in the ordinary pursuits of the poor, indepen- 
1e dent of their influence upon our own comforts, still less do we trouble 
‘- ourselves about them when sickness or sorrow disables them from minis- 

tering to our pleasures. Decked out by the hand of fashion in the most 
e- costly attire, we roll along the highways in our elegant and luxurious 
st equipages ; but give not a thought to the meanly clad pedestrian, whe- 
iis ther he be footsore and weary, tainting beneath the summer sun, or 
es pinched by the winter's cold; it isa matter of indifference to us, who are 
se the élite of our species, the royal bees of the hive, fed on daintier aliment. 
‘al We give sumptuous feasts—is it to the hungry, starving wretches, unto 
ul. whom the crumbs that fall from our prodigal tables would be the salva- 
nd tion of life?* Ono! but to those diseased from repletion—those who, 
ies upon the omission of a sauce, or the slightest déreg/ement in the order ot 
we the courses, would rise from partaking of our hospitality to make us the 
t? laughing-stock of our friends ; who would hear of our lodgment in the 
nt King’s Bench without so much as interrupting for a moment the routine 
‘3? of their selfish gratifications. 

To say that we are ignorant of the existence of wretchedness, that we are 

sorry for it, and would relieve it if we knew of it, is no excuse, but rather 

an aggravation. It is our bounden duty to inform ourselves how the less 

fortunate of our fellow-creatures fare under the heavy burden of poverty 

which is their portion. If instead of a career of mad ambition we were 

actuated by the nobler aim of enlightening their minds and ameliorating 
their lot; if a vaiu and idle competition in those very luxuries, whose 
en superabundance is a reproach to us, should give place to the laudable 
o— design ot dispensing the comforts of life to those who stand in need of 
lebt them; then, in lieu of bitter disappointment, our reward would be that 
one peace which passeth understanding: we should not then hear with fear 
re and trembling, as we must now do, if we believe in the religion we pro- 
, for fess, the awful declaration, that “ it is easier for a camel to go through . 
k, in the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
rret. heaven.” | 
ying Can we then wonder, taking as we do so little heed of their condition, H 
e me moral or physical, that the labouring classes should, in an ignorance we 
ralee make but feeble efforts to remove, be ever ready to raise a hand against : 
) east us? Tam a lover of order, an advocate fer peace foreign and domestic ; . 
b sans holding in veneration everything that is sacred, and in abhorrence every 
> om species of violence. A state of anarchy would, of all others, be most 
“= inimical to the reform, the radical retorm, I propose. The abuses I 
enee reprobate would be increased rather than diminished by it, and the law- 
yence 6 ic ce ‘ | 
rc the “ince writing the above, the following paragraph, in a newspaper just sent me, 
The h s met my eye, . 
ng to r Ds ATH FROM STARVAT 1ON AND Coup —Thursday an inquest was held at the Fea- 
5 pro- ers, Dean Street, W estininster, on the body of a young man, name unknown. He 
sain resided at one time in Old Pye Street, and tried to pick up a livelibood by cutting 
m we pieces of turf in the fields and selling them for sky-larks. The frozen state of the 
at we er und interrupted this employment, and he sold the shirt off his back to buy a 
inten- pate ; he next day he complained of chilliness and trembling of the heart. On 
and Sunday he crawled to the workhouse, and the next morning was found dead. An 
jected old pauper, aged eighty, said uo medical man was sent to him, and the groans of the 
of the wi fellow during the hight were heart-rending. No one came to visit the ward, 
1d tell ' hurse explamed this by saying, that she thought the deceased either mad or 
t from sbouring under the influence of liquor. Mr, Ollier, parish surgeon, said the 
aan deceased had died from inflammation of lungs, brought on by exposure to the cold 
ent of snd want of food. V erdict— Died by the Visitation of God.” Ruther say, by the 


heartless neglect of his fellow-creatures ! 
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less agitators and levellers who achieved it would usurp the stations of 
those they had dispossessed, only to graft upon the vices of their prede- 
cessors the monstrous one of practice ever at variance with principles. 
An atmosphere of political tranquillity is the only one congenial to the 
desirable change contemplate. <A far different influence than brute 
force or factious cabal must eradicate the deeply-rooted canker in the 
social system. The reformation, which ought to embrace all grades, must 
begin with those who from their exalted station, and from the power 
arising out of wealth, give the tone to society. Let them enjoy their 
honours, wearing them loaiver a little more meekly ; instead of insane 
notions of their own exclusive prerogatives and inherent superiority, let 
them cultivate sentiments of extensive philanthropy, and that “ charity 
which vaunteth not itself, neither is puffed up,” and without which they 
are as “ sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” vain and unprofitable in 
the sight of Heaven. Like the thread of gold which a skilful hand insi- 
nuates into the web, so intimately intertwined with those of coarser ma- 
terial, that the entire fabric, instead of exhibiting an incongruous effect, 
or the weaker texture being fretted by the stronger, derives from it a 
price, a beauty, and solidity, not otherwise attainable, so ought the rank 
and wealth of a community to be indissolubly interwoven with the inte- 
rests of its humblest member. 

I have been led to these observations, which have carried me further 
than I intended, by an affecting incident that lately fell under my imme. 
diate notice among the mountains of Westmoreland. ‘The scenery of our 
English lakes is now so well known, that probably the majority of my 
readers are familiar with the very spot wack will be the theatre of my 
simple narrative. 


‘ An ordinary sorrow of man’s life, 
A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 
In bodily form.” 


The beauty of a December morning (it was during the short frost of 
last winter) induced me to sally forth with the intent of wandering as 
chance might direct, over the picturesque chain of rocky hills that lie to the 
westward of the small but romantic Lake of Rydal. The snow upon the 
low lands lay only thinly sprinkled, while the summits of the higher moun- 
tains were entirely covered. The profusion of oak, everywhere showing 
its livery of rich brown, prevents this charming country, even in the most 
dreary of the seasons, from appearing cold or denuded ; besides which, we 
have the holly, with its shining dark green leaves and scarlet berries, the 
aan gorse, the Scotch pine with its straight columnar bole and massy 
oliage, the birch tossing in the breeze its naked but beautiful purple twigs 
pendant from a silver stem, the hazel bearing on its pliant branches the 
promise of autumnal fruit, and last, though not least, the prodigal ivy 
clinging in clustering wreathes to every old wall and grotesque tree, and 
weaving a natural drapery over the gigantic rocks, increasing the resem- 
blance they often bear to a line of ancient fortifications. Such is the 
winter clothing of this favoured district, and which, on the morning I 
speak of, viewed under the influence of the early sunbeams, burst on my 
delighted vision as if I had then, for the first time, been fully awakened 
to a perception of the loveliness reigning around me. And the mosses ! 
~ the rich enamelling lichens! what tongue shall tell their magni- 
icence ; 


‘ Mosses it were a sin to tread upon!” 


Thus hath one written of them whose soul nature hath imbued with 
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some of her finest poetry.* Never did the hand of man fashion such 
jewellery, in colours so brilliant and variegated, and in forms so diver- 


‘sified, from the greenest emerald to the reddest ruby. Volumes might be 


written about them, and yet the hail of their splendour be lett untold. 
I now beheld them intermingled with the diamoud frost-work, emulating 
their most fantastic varieties—here shooting into clusters of stars, there 
assuming the appearance of wreathes of foliage, or congealed in 0g io 
rivalling in beauty the pearls of Cleopatra’s ear-rings. Before me lay 
the gem of the lakes, converted, by the magic of winter as by the wand 
of an enchanter, into a sheet of the purest crystal, tracked in every 
direction, here m lines, there in circles, intersecting each other, by the 
feet of the skaters, who 


* All shod with steel 
In games confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, 
Hiss’d along the polish’d ice.” 


In the centre of the lake, locked, one might without difficulty have 
fancied, in eternal stillness, arose the two small and graceful islands that 
distinguish it, calm and solemn, covered with their primeval wood ;— 


“ Those giant yews that frown o’er Rydal’s mere.” 


Their most striking feature, however, is the group of Scotch firs that 
adorns the smallest, giving at all times and seasons a grand effect to the 
prospect. I have seen them in the clear light of morning beautifully 
reflected in the surface of the water, looking like a sylvan temple erected 
by no mortal hand; again, beneath the rich and evanescent sunset, their 
trunks, tinged with the crimson flush everywhere prevalent, resembling 
pillars of the red granite ; but at no hour did they, in my opinion, assume 
so poctical a character as during the mystic reign of twilight, when 
gleams of pallid light upon the lake alone contrasted with the general 
outline of their dark and indistinct masses ; when the ancient herons, for 
centuries perhaps their tenants, used to cover like a dim grey cloud their 
tunereal tops, or wheeling with hoarse screams, hovered about them ere 
they alighted after the predatory excursions of the day, to roost in their 
sombre and sheltering branches. 

_T pursued my way, leaving the lake to the right, along its already men- 
tioned rugged western boundary, until the neighbouring dale began to 
open toview. Before me arose those majestic peakes, those “lusty twins,” 
80 — in their formation, visible from so many parts of the district, 
and always grouping in the happiest combinations with the surrounding 
mountains, Their bold fronts covered with virgin snow, but still dis- 
playing the deep fissures that bear testimony of a sterility that defies 
cultivation, grandly defined upon the clear cold azure sky, a portion of 
whose celestial hue was infused into the dreary white of their array, they 
stood in their unrivalled glory like two Titanic sentinels guarding the 
entrance of the vale. For a considerable time, as I continued the ascent 
to the higher ground, I still heard the shouts of children, joyous peals 
of laughter, and the sound of the rapid skate as it sped along the lake 
below ; these were often mingled with abrupt and startling noises of the 
cracking ice, or the rush of the under current ; a crash, like the report of 
artillery, or the loudest thunder, reverberating among the rocks, and 
awakening their drowsy echoes. In my progress, I crossed many a 
mountain runnel, flashing forth in limpid purity from its hidden source in 
the turf, or welling from some miniature cavern, in summer the nest of 
the earliest tuft of primroses, and the resort of birds, who love to haunt 


* The author of the “ Isle of Palms.” 
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these solitudes, the stone-chat, and the water-wagtail, or that little bird 
of unpretending plumage, called by the country people the bessy-donker, 
and now, even in winter, distinguished by the greenest moss, and beset 
with pendant icicles, while the impetuous and half-impeded rill, leaped 
with a tinkling sound over globules of crystal, its own consolidated 
spray. I gained the elevated plain lying between the two valleys: its 
surface is broken into innumerable hills, some formed entirely of masses 
of shivered rock. 


‘** By lichens gray and scanty moss o’ergrown, 
Where scarce the foxglove peeps or thistle’s beard.” 


Others, again, offering to the browsing sheep a delicate and aromatic 
herbage, thickly interspersed with bushes of the juniper, richly, darkly 
green, and with the russet plumes of the bracken every where abounding, 
and now peeping from amidst the snow. The amplitude of nature was 
spread out before me; it was a scene whose stillness was interrupted but 
by the occasional bleating of a sheep, that had strayed from its compa- 
nions, or the short bark of the sagacious dog that was ascending from the 
opposite dale to herd them. ‘The sky above me was one vast dome of 
molten sapphire, unbroken from all the four points of the compass save 
by the crescent line and faint disk of the new moon, and by one singular 
white cloud, in shape like the back-bone of some antediluvian monster, 
spanning the sky from east to west, and said by the weather-wise to por- 
tend storm. A fleecy vapour, it is true, clung midway around one of the 
highest of the more distant range of mountains, seeming to cut it in 
twain, suspending its summit in air like a floating pyramid. The elastic, 
the ethereal atmosphere I inhaled, that indescribable sense of power and 
of pleasure experienced equally by him who climbs to the high places of 
nature's illimitable fane, and by the man who is borne across the deserts 
of Africa and Arabia on a steed whose fleetness mocks the wind, raised 
my spirits to a state of unwonted exhilaration, while my mind and heart 
at every step seemed to expand with the scene. It was one of those 
moments of rare occurrence in life, at least in mine, when existence is 
felt as a blessing without alloy ; when the thought of death steals over us 
with additional gloom, as though it were indeed a hard and c:uel destiny 
that decrees our departure from a world replete with glory, beauty, and 
happiness, whose perfect appreciation above, seems commensurate with 
eternity. 

Such were my thoughts, such my feelings, when, gently descending 
trom one of the loftier eminences, I came abruptly in sight of one of those 
antique farm-houses, whose picturesque irregularity has grown out of 
the law of necessity, a feature in the rural landscape belonging almost 
exclusively to Westmoreland and Cumberland, and most graphically de- 
scribed by Wordsworth in his admirable account of the scenery of the 
North of England. It stood, as such edifices usually do, in a hollow, 
sheltered by a cluster of old sycamore trees, backed by a slope mapped 
with fields of the richest verdure, and encroaching, as far as cultivation 
can encroach, upon the sterility of the mountains beyond. The structure 
before me seta ta a homestead, barn, and shippen, fenced in by a ruinous 
stone wall, which seemed as if it had grown up out of the earth, or had 
fallen from time to time from the solid rock, so entirely did its colour and 
clothing of moss and lichens harmonize with the cliffs and crags around. 
The low and irregular roof of the heavy dark grey slate, now almost 
superseded by the lighter, but far less pleasing blue slate, was deeply 
Wweather-stained, and overgrown with patches of velvet moss, brown and 

reen, with the houseleek and the yellow stone-crop, now blossomless, 
rut like all else, garlanded by frost-work, that shone in the sun like cas- 
canets of gems. As I approached it more nearly, I sought in vain for 
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traces of husbandry, or of the dairy-farm. No richly embrowned stack 
greeted the eye in the yard, no cattle were enjoying their fodder there, 
kindly dealt out to them in the winter season by the provident farmer ; 
even those usual accompaniments of every rural dwelling, pigs and 
poultry, were wanting. There was, indeed, a small garden, containing a 
tew frozen cabbage-stalks, and rows of leafless gooseberry bushes, and a 
bee-cote, with one solitary hive; but this, and a lean cat, seated medi- 
tatively upon a projection of the wall, seemed the sum total of the wealth 
and live stock otf the establishment. The gates were shattered off their 
hinges, the doors of the outhouses mere apologies ;—in a word, every 
thing wore that air of poverty and dilapidation, announcing at a glance 
that the once flourishing and comfortable farm-house had degenerated 
into the cottage of a hind. 

I was now within a few yards of the premises ; the desolate aspect of 
the place had already struck a sudden chill to my heart, when I heard 
the piercing sound of infant sorrow issue from that lonesome dwelling, 
and presently two little mountain children, apparently brothers, nearly 
of an age, the one not exceeding five years, the other four, their chubby 
features flushed with weeping, rushed out of the porch. In accents that 
might have penetrated the rocks around their mournful abode, they cried 
aloud, “‘ Father’s dead—father’s dead, and mammy’s away !” upon which 
they redoubled their piteous sobs, as if their little hearts would break. 
Mine seemed leaping into my throat as | followed into the cottage the 
poor babes who had just announced to me in so pathetic a manner their 
orphan state. Alas! the sad spectacle that met my view, confirmed the 
melancholy tidings. Never while I live will that moment be obliterated 
trom my memory: perhaps the sudden revolution my own feelings sus- 
tained, the abrupt transition from a pure and serene gratification, to the 
contemplation of a scene of mortality and desolation, heightened its 
gloom, for never did the aspect of death appear so terrible to me as 
presented to my eyes in that ruinous and deserted house. Upon a low 
and miserable bed, placed in an obscure corner of the only habitable 
room, and but partially covered by a woollen rug all in tatters, lay the 
body of a man, from which it was evident, for it was still warm, the 
breath of life had newly departed. And, O God! what a form was that 
stretched out in utter helplessness before me! Uardly arrived at the 
prime of life, certainly not exceeding it—that manly form, whose every 
limb, though now attenuated by sickness, was symmetry, whose entire 
structure might have furnished the sculptor with a model for the Melea- 
ger or the gladiator, lay stiffening into all the frightful rigidity of death. 
Perhaps. the final agony had been endured in the horrors of desertion— 
uncheered by a human voice, except the infantine wailing of his children, 
and embittered by the thought that this untimely dissolution was leaving 
them destitute. The head lay on the extreme edge of the pillow, into 
which posture it had probably sunk in the act of dying: the collar, of 
coarsest checked linen, was open, and displayed a finely proportioned 
throat and muscular breast ; one arm hung down by the bed-side, the 
fingers resting upon the floor. The contour of the head, from which a 
spotted red and white handkerchief that had been tied round it had fallen, 
was remarkably fine—of that formation we are accustomed to call clas. 
sical ; the forehead expansive, though corrugated, the effect doubtless of 
pain and anxiety, and surrounded with clustering curls of dark hair 
slightly intermixed with grey. The nose in perfect proportion with the 
other features, the lips thin and compressed, but firm, the jaw square, 
and fringed by a thick and curling coal black beard, which from neglect 
had also covered the upper lip: but the eyes! the sunken eyes! ‘ those 
windows of the brain from whence the soul looks out,” there had death 
imprinted his sternest terrors! glassy and meaningless: my hand in- 
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stinctively pressed down upon those lusterless orbs the clammy lids, and 
shut the fearful secret from mortal gaze for ever. 

My first care had been to ascertain if life had indeed wholly fled: my 
thoughts then pondered on the probable cause of the mourntul scene of 
which I had become an involuntary spectator. The thin and pallid cheek 
told me that at least days of suffering had preceded dissolution ; the lips 
too, were streaked with blood, of which there was some upon the bed- 
clothes, still more upon the floor beside the bed. From these tokens it 
appeared likely that the rupture of some vessel in the lungs had been the 
immediate cause: beyond this all was mere conjecture. When I asked 
the children if their father had been long sick, one answered “ Ay,” the 
other “ Nay.” It is singular that they should at once have perceived the 
true state of the case, instead of mistaking that for temporary sleep which 
was eternal ; but a species of instinct seemed to have advertised them of 
the presence of the king of terrors, or perhaps the sight of the blood had 
persuaded them that such a sign could not but indicate departing life. 
The hapless little creatures had crept up into the window-seat, where 
their gradually subsiding sobs were still audible. The eldest had re. 
commenced cutting a stick with a clumsy knife; the youngest, whose 
innocent countenance, with its clustering and sunny locks, forcibly re. 
minded me of one of Guido’s cherubs, was playing with a splendid but- 
terfly in the window-sill, the languid but gorgeous wings of the insect, 
crimson, mottled with purple, the warm beams of the mid-day sun had 
caused to expand. 

Reader, if you are familiar with the manners and appearance of moun- 
tain children, so different from the precocious and puny offspring of the 
poor of cities, you will, without my imperfect aid, picture to yourself the 
demeanor of these orphans. Like the hardy sheep that browzes upon 
the tall cliff which is their play-ground, they are at once shy and fearless 
—wild, innocent, and gleeful ; untainted by the cunning, the love of mis- 
chief, the embryo deceit that is engendered by a contact with other imps 
of the same age. The flowers of the feld are their toys, birds, insects, 
and the snow-white younglings of the flocks their playmates: the rude 
folds and pastures that surround their home are to them a world of won- 
der and delight. The echo of their own shrill voices ringing among the 
hills is their music, and the stones in the running brooks are their books 
aud tablets. The fleecy clouds of the summer sky, and the rolling va- 
pours and howling storms of winter, to them are perpetual sources ol 
contemplation and instruction, awakening and expanding the first gleams 
of infant intellect. ‘he day is too short for their simple pleasures, but night 
wraps them in sleep, that invigorates alike their mental and bodily powers. 
Their food is of the coarsest kind, and without variety from year s end to 
years end; but it is rendered sweet and palatable by an appetite that 
seldom fails, sharpened by the keen air of their native mountains. Their 
clothes, as in the example before me, are often of a fashion the most un- 
couth, a texture the most homely, for here the spirit of competition 
reaches not. Vanity has no hand in their attire, nor does the heart ot the 
mother burn with envy of the finery with which some wealthier neighbour 
is enabled to adorn her children, thus early instilling a similar feeling ito 
the little victims themselves. No, the prudent housewife is content to 
array them in clothes of her own making, formed of the shreds or rem-~- 
nants of her own or husband’s habiliments. Were all children like my 
young ones of the mountains, there would be no need of those admirable 
and benevolent institutions, Infant Schools, but the lot of their little bro- 
thers and sisters in adversity, doomed to inhabit towns, is widely different. 
To them such au asylum as the school affords, from the contamination of 
vice and from personal danger, such an instructress as the kind an 
steady matron there presiding, are blessings indeed. 
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I was aroused from the meditations into which the scene of death had 
plunged me, by the old clock, whose monotonous ticking had hitherto 
alone broken the solemn silence, striking with a loud and whirring noise, 
the hour of noon. The day had all at once, so it seemed to me, become 
changed ; the huge ribbed cloud whose grotesque form had arrested my 


‘attention during my morning’s walk, had with gigantic strides, expanding 


as it-proceeded, and collecting from all quarters auxiliary vapours, en- 
tirely covered the sky, weaving over it a filmy web, through which the 
sun, instead of shining out as it had early done with unobscured bright- 
ness, struggled feebly with wan and uncertain beams. The wind too 
was rising, and swept with a moaning sound the leafless branches of the 
old sycamore trees, and roared fitfully in the wide chimney, where a 
scauty fire sent up a scarcely perceptible line of blue smoke from the turf 
embers. The distant mountains were now enveloped in a dense haze, 
every thing indicated a coming snow-storm. I could not, however, be 
the risk of personal inconvenience what it might, have found in my heart 
to leave those helpless orphans alone in that chamber of death. There 
was not another habitation within sight ; the spot was in every sense lone 
and desolate. Unaccustomed to the sight or the accents of strangers, my 
language was but imperfectly understood by the children. In reply tomy 


questions relative to the absence of their mother, and the probability of 


its duration, they could only tell me that she was gone to buy meal at 
Jane Wilson’s shop, and would be back before dinner-time. Poor inno- 
ceuts! they knew not that their accustomed dinner-hour had already 
sounded ; the only token of such a consciousness was their repeated visits 
to an antique cupboard, where the oat-cake was kept. At length from 
their station in the window-seat they descried their mother approaching, 
and vociferously announcing the glad news, darted from the cottage to 
meet her. 

Heavily laden with the marketings for her small household, the poor 
woman entered her home. Large drops of perspiration stood on her 
turehead, and steeped her dishevelled sandy locks, but whether they were 
the effect of exhaustion, or of the sudden communication made by the 
children, it were difficult to decide. Unlike her deceased husband, she, 
poer thing! had little beauty to boast of. She was hard-featured, and I 
at first thought her physiognomy repulsive, though I afterwards changed 
ny Opinion. It was care-worn, and expressive of an almost Spartan en- 
durance of pain, mental and bodily ; the same cold, stoical calmness cha- 
racterized hermanner. Even in that trying moment, when the first sight 
of her dead husband burst upon her, the anguish of her soul betrayed 
itself only by a slight quivering of the lip, and tears glistening in her faded 
eyes. Where other females would have shrieked, fainted, or gone into 
hysterics, she stood firm and unflinching, silently and stedfastly gazing 
on the face of the corpse, and when she did speak, these few emphatic 
words, He's gotten it over then! alone gave vent to her thoughts. O 
what a history is contained in those few words, the usual expression of 
the poor when one of their community is taken away by death! “ He 
has gotten it over!” the weary pilgrimage of life is at an end—he is at 
rest from his troubles. Instead of a matter of lamentation and condo- 
lence, it is rendered by previous hardship one of congratulation. This 
beautiful world which I but one short hour before had thought it so 
sad to be doomed to leave, was to him whose eyes had just closed upon 
it tor ever, a scene of trial and of privation from whence the sooner he 
‘was released the better. 

She had greeted me with a passing curtsey as she entered her home— 
such a moment was no time for ceremony ; but in the midst of her sorrow 
she did not forget the respect she considered due to a stranger, and one 
ofa station superior to her own. Thinking her children intrusive, who, 
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since their mother’s return, had become more familiar with me, she more 
than once rebuked them, contrary tomy wish. I was desirous to hea; 
from her own lips some account of the deceased, whose fate had so 
deeply interested me. I regret that I cannot give it in her very words, 
but the dialects of the northern counties of England, unlike those of Ire. 
land and Scotland, are coarse, inharmonious, and unfit for narrative. | 
prefer rather to offer, in amore connected form, the particulars imparted 
to me. 

They had, I found, known better days, and while happier prospects 
were smiling around them, had looked forward with rational hope, arising 
from the consciousness of having by their industry and undeviating in- 
tegrity deserved it, to spend the evening of their age tranquilly and com- 
fortably together. Unlike too many of their degree, Gilbert and Agnes 
Martindale had not entered imprudently into the married state. Fellow 
servants in the house of an opulent farmer, they had early felt a mutual 
liking, and this, perhaps, was the incentive to their pursuing a system 
of unusual economy. Their hard-earned wages were carefully laid by to 
answer, at a fitting time, the expenses consequent on setting up house- 
keeping. This was a good beginning ; they married, took a small farm, 
and had the satisfaction, after having stocked and furnished it, sparingly 
at first, to feel themselves free from debt. Every thing went prosper. 
ously with them; their crops were heavy, and, owing to Gilbert’s judi. 
cious management, well got in ; their fields in a promising state of culti- 
vation, their cattle thriving and increasing. ‘The butter made by the 
hand of Agnes bore the highest price in the market, its superior quality 
causing it to be much sought. The year their little boy was born, the 
elder of the two introduced to our readers, after having paid their rent, 
tithe, and taxes, and settled all their accounts, they found the balance in 
their favour. ‘The necessaries of life, though none of its supertfluities, 
abounded in their humble home, where disease had not as yet showed its 
meagre visage. Another year of equal prosperity brought another little 
mouth to feed; their second boy was born, but that welcome event was 
followed by a calamity that came upon them like the thundering avalanche 
that overwhelms in a moment the chalet, and with it all the hopes of the 
hardy Switzer. Allured by an interest somewhat higher than that ordi- 
narily attainable, they had, with a credulity prevalent among their class, 
placed the whole amount of their savings in the hands of an attorney, re- 
sident in a neighbouring town. ‘This man was one of those unprinc’pled 
monsters, who, in order to support an inordinate ambition, or a profli- 
gate expenditure, prey without the smallest compunction upon the hard- 
working and the unsuspecting, swallowing up, at one fell swoop, all 
their substance. Is it not a curse that such miscreants infesting a civil- 
ized community, and bringing irretrievable ruin on some of its most va- 
luable members, are not amenable to condign punishment? In_ placing 
their yearly savings in the power of this degenerate limb of the law, 
Gilbert and Agnes Martindale believed their little all as safe as if locked 
in the royal treasury. He was generally thought a man of property and 
credit, and his dishonesty was only manifest when the exposure was too 
late. They were feartully undeceived, having for their only consolation 
the sorry one of shariag in the misfortune of an infatuated multitude. 
When the rascal was declared insolvent, it was found that nearly half the 
county were his dupes, but it was upon small farmers and servants that 
the grievance pressed the most severely. The earnings of years were 
gone as it were in an instant. They went to sleep at night, rich in their 
own estimation, and awoke in the morning beggars ; and the mockery ot 
a dividend of two or three shillings in the pound was felt rather as an 
aggravation of the wrong they had sustained. 

How was that year’s rent to be paid? was the startling question asked 
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of each other by the unhappy Gilbert and Agnes. It had been set apart 
ready to answer the May-day demand of their landlord, but that too was 
gone with the rest. He was not a hard man, and did not distress them ; 
but O how galling it was to Gilbert Martindale, for the first time in his 
life, to look a fellow being in the face, conscious that he owed him a debt, 
without the power of payment! Still they did not despair—incessant 
labour, and an economy even more rigorous than before, might, in time, 
extricate them; but fate had marked them for destruction. The summer 
drought and the autumnal rains ruined their crops ; their cattle died of a 
prevailing distemper, and numbers of their sheep perished in the winter 
suow-dritts. May-day came round again, but the rent was not forth. 
coming. Gilbert yielded to despondency, it seemed vain to struggle 
any more to keep his station as a farmer: his upright spirit could not 
brook again to solicit the indulgence of delay. With many bitter regrets 
he made up his mind to sell his stock, give up his farm, and betake him- 
self to day-labour. It was done. After the sale of their stock and 
household goods, with a slender remnant of the latter, barely enough to 
furnish two rooms, a few implements of husbandry, and one solitary cart 
drawn by an old white galloway, who like themselves had seen his best 
days, they set forth from their once happy home to take possession of 
their new abode, the dilapidated farm-house on the moor, which Gilbert 
had obtained for an almost nominal rent, on condition of putting it into 
habitable repair. Poor Agnes, as she sat upon the top of the cart with 
her two little boys, cast lingering and sorrowful looks at the corn-fields, 
where the tender blade was fast springing, tilled by her husband's hands, 
and the green pastures, now the possession of another, where her cows, 
and pigs, and poultry had late roamed, making in her eyes the sweetest 
of landscapes; but a turn of the road, like that turn of fortune which had 
wrought their destruction, soon shut out all from her sight. 

Three years had passed sorrowfully over their heads in the desolate 
tenement to which poverty had driven them, when I collected these de. 
tails from the lips of the widowed Agnes. She had, during that interval, 
again twice become a mother, but fortunately (O how wretched must be 
the lot of a parent compelled to regard such a bereavement as a blessing !) 
neither of her infants survived their birth many months. The two eldest 
were all that remained to her. How she had toiled for them, her care- 
worn lineaments, and figure stricken with premature age, her own gar- 
ments, like those of her children, made up of shreds and patches, but 
clean and tidy as the wretched materials would admit of, sufficiently tes- 
tified. The catalogue of her husband’s exertions was visible in characters 
still more awfully written upon that couch of death. He had continued 
to work as a day-labourer, upon the large estate of his new landlord, 
until the last autumn, when the temptation of higher wages, (his land- 
lord was one of those who think it good policy to neutralize any benefit 
the poor may derive from parochial relief by giving the lowest possible 
wages,®) induced him to engage himself to work in a stone or slate quarry, 
I know not precisely which, within a mile of his home. It was a fatal 
arrangement. One day that he was employed there, a huge mass of stones 
and mould, which the heavy rains had loosened, fell from the cliff above 
and crushed him to the earth. He was taken up senseless, but soon after 
profusely vomited blood, which too plainly proved the nature of his hurt. 


* I know one of these Solomons, wise in their generation, and moreover a magis- 
trate of this county, who, upon one of his day-labourers remonstrating with him on 
the insufficient wuges he offered, declaring that it was impossible out of that to 
support a family, replied, “ Go to the overseer, and let him make it up to you out of 
the poor'’s-rates, and tell him that I sent you.”-——This is the true way to raise the 
moral character of a people! 
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His fellow-labourers carried him home, and assisted his broken-hearted 
Agnes to lay him upon that very bed which was destined soon to be to 
him the bed of death. For several weeks he lay there tortured and 
disabled ; still an uncommonly strong constitution, and a frame of great 
muscular power, gave hopes of ultimately shaking off the attacks of 
disease ; but, deprived of his exertions, the prop of the family was gone. 
In these days, now that 


“ The wheel is silent in the vale ’'* 


the female peasant can contribute little or nothing to the common stock ; 
her endeavours are restricted to the maintenance of rigid economy in her 
household. During the hay-time and harvest, it is true, she may, literally 
by the sweat of her brow, earn a few pounds in an employment little con- 
sonant with her sex, strength, or maternal duties, or she may pick stones 
in the fields, or potatoes—but here closes the limited list of avocations 
affording a chance of gain. 

Gilbert perceived from his bed of sickness that penury was rapidly es- 
tablishing itself in his family. He strove to cheat himself into a belief of 
a convalescence that was far distant. With a courage difficult to sur- 
pass, and miscalculating his own powers, he arose one wintry morning, 
swallowed his scanty repast, and set forth once more to the fatal quarry. 
The result may be easily guessed—a recurrence of the most alarming 
symptoms ensued. The once muscular frame rapidly wasted away, and 
a total prostration of strength was experienced. Al] thought of labour 
was now at anend. ‘ And was not medical advice called in?” I inquired. 
Yes, at first, certainly, but Gilbert grew impatient of the long attend- 
ance of the doctor, for which he found he had not the means, and but a 
remote prospect of paying. He rebelled against the prudent injunctions 
laid upon him—said he was well, and acted as if he had been so. After 
the relapse, he strictly forbade any further application to the aid of me- 
dicine. “ Iam in the hands of God,” he said, “ his will be done! Come 
of it what may, the little we have must not go in this manner.” 

She dared not oppose ; it would have been useless. That morning he 
had told her he felt better, and himself proposed that she should go, alter 
breakfast, to the market-town, a few miles distant, to make some indis- 

ensable purchases, promising that he would not attempt to risc¢ from 
fis bed during her absence. An untoward accident had delayed her re- 
turn; she knew not at the time how disastrous, nor that the perform- 
ance of a charitable act would draw down upon herself an affliction that 
might perhaps have been retarded, not more, alas! than a few weeks 
longer. On her way to the town, while her mind was occupied with 
thoughts of home, an object lying in the road side arrested her attention, 
and awakened all her compassion: it was an aged pauper, who feebly 
journeying to the next parish, had fallen down in a fit. Agnes ascertain- 
ing that life was not extinct, hastened to the town and made the circum. 
stances known to the overseer of the poor; thus she was the means of 
rescuing a fellow creature from the grave, but the delay occasioned by 
this act of benevolence, for she was not an inactive spectator, proved, as 
I have said, fatal to her peace. Gilbert, thinking her long, had, con- 
trary to his promise, got up and partly dressed himself: the childrens 
dinner-hour was approaching, but their mother came not to prepare their 
potatoes and porridge. On the hearth stood a bow! of the former, nearly 
all pared, ready for boiling, and a basin of oatmeal beside them, showed 
that the last efforts of the father had been an act of duty and affection to 
his offspring. Overcome, it is probable, by an exertion beyond his 
strength, perhaps relapsing into one of those terrible fits of coughing, 


* « Bowles’ Days Departed.” 
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which the appearance of so much blood went far to establish as a 
certainty, he had flung himself upon the bed, never to rise from it 
again ! 

Such was the explanation of the appalling scene that met my view on 


entering that lonesome cottage among the hills. The future prospects of 


Agnes and her children may brietly be summed up. She will remove to 
some small town or village, hire a room in a dwelling already swarming 


with inmates; there, shut out from the sight of the beloved haunts of 


their infancy, while their mother tries to eke out the parish bounty by a 
little charing, my wild birds of the mountains will be reared, until they 
shall attain the proper age for binding them parish-apprentices, thence- 
forth to endure the bitter taunts, the hard fare, and unpitying exactions, 
too often attendant on their hapless condition. 


Rydal, Westmoreland. 





THE FORSAKEN. 
BY E. D, BAYNES. 


** So hard of heart !—of speech so bland ! 
False youth! thy words may mock 
The melting snows, the shifting sand, 
Thy breast the chiselled rock. 


‘* To all the oaths that won me thine, 
To what was mutual bliss, 
Say, doubly false !—doth truth like mine 
Deserve return like this? 


‘‘ T speak not now, for words were weak, 
Of maiden fame betray’d, 
But wasted form and bloodless cheek 
Confess the wretch you made. 


“ The quivering lip—the streaming eye— 
Remorseless canst thou see ? 
Do trembling voice and bursting sigh 
Awake no ruth in thee ? 


** Can souls attuned be rent apart, 
Nor both responsive swell ? 
Is lip to lip, and heart to heart, 
For one alone a spell? 


Have hands been pledg’d? have countless vows 
Been plighted, ut in vain? 

Are all the transports passion knows, 

For only one a chain? 
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The Forsaken. 


Of hearts, I oft, by riches swayed, 
And barter’d faith, was told, 

Of love, become an impious trade, 
And maidens left for gold. 


Thou too, perchance, to wealth a slave, 
Desert’st for worthless pelf, 

All, all she had to give, who gave— 
The maid who gave herself. 


But love, as heaven it springs from, true, 
Disdains the venal mart, 
Not all Golconda or Peru 
Can buy one faithful heart. : 


A fairer bride you well may find, 
A wealthier dowry too, 

Of nobler birth—of lofttier mind— 
But never one more true. 


© stay !—I rave—alas! if now 
Such boon too great may seem, 

Lo! promis’d faith and plighted vow 
I own a woman's dream. 


Nor maiden pride, nor matron fame, 
(O! swelling heart be still, ) 

I heed—so thine by any name, 
By any tie you will. 


I'll bend my steps where’er you go, 
And smooth the tedious way ; 

If ever pain approach, or woe, 
I'll kiss them both away. 


Yes, then shall love, if fate constrain 
Thy wandering steps afar, 

Cheer thee, as bark on wint’ry main 
Is cheered by midnight star. 


You will not—well ; the heart may glow 
Less fiercely than at first, 

Till seared, or broken by the blow, 
In time, it bear—or burst. 


Some respite then, some brief delay, 
Alone, I now implore ; 

Grant one short moon—a week—a day— 
An hour—a minute more. 


And wilt thou go? and art thou gone ! 
Is this thy faith!" she cried— 

Gaz'd for awhile, an imag’d stone— 

Then reeled—and sank—and died ! 
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History of Europe during the French Revolution, embracing a Pe- 
riod from the Assembly of the Notables, 1789, to the Establishment 
of the Directory in 1795. By Ancuipatp Auuison, FL RLS. E. 


2 vols. William Blackwood, Edinburgh; ‘T. Cadell, Strand, Lon- 
don. 


From a multiplicity of other calls upon us, we postponed reading this 
work for some months; and after our perusal, we took shame to our- 
selves for so long neglecting a duty. Under whatever denomination of 
party Englishmen may enrol themselves, together with those who, like 
ourselves, are of that happy class that owe a blind allegiance to none, they 
should make these volumes their study. The Tory and the Conservative 
may here find, that those tenets which they profess, that tend to despo- 
tism and the perpetuation of abuses, when carried to an extreme, are 
almost certain to bring about the very ruin that they would seem so 
studious to guard against; and the Whig and the Radical may learn that 
his dangers are no less, by pushing his doctrines too impetuously ; for 
where they sought only for liberty, they may find anarchy—for equalization 
of right, a generalization of wrong—murder, under the garb of law, stalk 
forth unchecked, and crime itself, become sated with its own horrors, 
yield to consternation ; and that men will at last, to wore from the conse- 
quences of the power that they themselves possess, fall down and worship 
before the first tyranny that will offer them peace, and for a defence 
against themselves, allow that tyranny to place its foot upon their prostrate 
necks. The whole of the French revolution may be termed a history of 
the abuse, and ruin of, the existing power, from the depositaries of that 
pone not understanding the when and the how to yield the small 
raction, to retain the important remainder, The kingly tyranny yielded 
not in time, then yielded too much, and fell. The same may be affirmed 
of all the different forms of government that distracted France, until the 
warrior star arose over her destinies, and gave her, in exchange for all 
she fought and bled for through so many years of horror, perhaps what she 
most loves, and is most fitted for—military glory. She refused a king 
who would have been constitutional, only, in the end, to crouch before an 
emperor, that scorned to be any thing less than despotic. In the first in- 
stance, with the iron rod of a lawless democracy, she scourged herself till 
the ground on which she stood was saturated with her best blood, and 
then, smarting with her self-inflicted wounds, she turned in her madness, 
and invoked the aid of a military despotism, and became the scourge of 
surrounding nations. Reflecting upon the stern and bloody tragedies 
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that France acted upon her neighbours and upon herself, ought it not for 
ever to prevent the governed of any country to be again so mad as to 
precipitate revolutions by violence, and the governing, so flagitious as to 
provoke them? Such considerations as these Mr. Allison's book strongly 
enforces upon the mind of the reader; but we think that he, in some 
measure, weakens the effect of his eloquence, his philanthropy, and his 
philosophy, by a too great leaning to absolute principles. His book 
seems to have been written for a crisis. The agitation of our reform bill 
sharpened his vision in the discovery of democratic absurdities, roused his 
detestation for democratic cruelties, and, we fear, magnified his descrip- 
tion of democratic horrors. This was not needed. It was hardly useful 
to the cause he advocates. His own party he need not endeavour to 
convert, the extreme radical will not listen to him, from the evident par- 
tiality that pervades his volumes. Yet has his publication done vast 
good ; and, as we find ourselves thrown into the era of revolutions, his 
work is an excellent manual to teach the most violent to go about making 
them in an orderly and reverent manner, by small, and, to the multitude, 
almost imperceptible gradations, so that change may seem to be only 
another word for amelioration, and government, social happiness. Whe- 
ther our own reform was too great a step to be made cialecily at once, 
is yet to be proved. Mr. Allison and the Tories say that it was. We 
think that it was not. On all hands, it was allowed that a change was 
necessary. The extent of the change is the only thing in debate. Had 
the Tories done what was needful earlier, they would certainly have been 
required to do less ; had they still retained office and done nothing, they 
would shortly have found that an exasperated country would have done 
much more, and probably much worse, than their vituperated successors, 
the Whigs. The latter, by giving the nation a mild, and salutary revo- 
lution, have probably saved it from a terrific rebellion. We cannot sepa- 
rate these remarks from our notice on this work. They seem naturally 
attendant upon it; for the author, by his horror of innovation, seems to 
throw a didhined shadow upon the path of legitimate improvement. It 
was this feeling that made him dwell so long upon the Vendean and 
Chouan war, and pass over so lightly, the courage, the patriotism, and the 
heroism of the republican armies. Civil commotions are the parents of 
great virtues, and great vices. The republican virtues are either denied 
or deteriorated: the vices lose nothing of their hideousness by the mas- 
terly exposure of a hand so skilful. This predilection sometimes leads 
him to what comes little short of contradiction. We are told in one 
place, on the occasion of the republican armies being brought in contact 
with the forces of the allied sovereigns, that popular ardour, and chival- 
rous devotion in the multitude, can effect nothing against the discipline 
of regular troops ; and in another, in the instance of the Vendean insur- 
rection, that it can do every thing. It is true, that one was royalist he- 
roism, the other republican infatuation. Our path is with Mr. Allison, 
but he must not outstrip us in the race. By pressing too hard one way, 
he excites a counter re-action, equally forcible. We assure him that the 
English at large are content with being no worse than not being Tory ; 
let him not, and those who think and act with him, compel them to be 
Radical. He has written an excellent book, and, but for the bias, we 
should think very perfect. As a composition, there is a chaste dignity 
in the style, well becoming the sustained character of history. There is, 
perhaps, a little too much said about the “ concentric fire of artillery ; 

the gietes seems to haunt us; and too much of the infallibility of the 
military tactic of bringing large masses to act on given points ; and then, 
by piercing a line, overthrow an army. The thing is not only not infal- 
lible, but very dangerous to attempt; which Wellington often proved in 
the Peninsula, for his lines not only opposed the attacking column in 
front, but closed round its flank, and thus received it, as it were, in a de- 
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structive cul de sac. Nor will the weather-gage ensure this operation at 
sea that he so much vaunts on shore, for the lee line can always prevent 
their being parted in the middle, by running farther to leeward, onto 
having the satisfaction of raking the line that is bearing down upon them. 
These, however, are but trivial blemishes. To his party, we feel con- 
vinced that this work must be hailed almost as a miracle of perfection ; 
and it is to be regretted, that a work of so much excellence should be 


justly claimed as the property of any single faction—nor will we allow it. 


We claim it as a national work, for the use of our politicians; as a na- 
tional classic, for the use of our libraries; and as a national beacon, to 
warn us all never to allow improvement to degenerate into factious dis- 
order ; and, that to enjoy and to perpetuate freedom, it will be always 
necessary, while men have frailties and passions, to suffer a little salutary 
restraint. 





Forty Years’ Residence in America ; or, the Doctrine of a Particular 
Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant Thornburn, the Original 
Lawrie Todd, Seedsman, New York. Written by Himself. With 
an Introduction, by Joun Gat, Esq. James Fraser, Regent 
Street, London. 


Fraser has generally been fortunate in the publication of his books, not 
excepting his vivacious Magazine ; and, whenever we have taken one of 
them up, the last thing for which we should think of preparing ourselves, 
would be a feeling of disappointment. The charm is now ‘tan Dey “Did 
you ever?” as the young ladies say, shaking their glossy ringlets—‘‘ Did 
you ever?” Such conceit, based upon so much ignorance. O that we 
had only John Galt’s copy! What an original! A few more such 
volumes, and we shall hold Hall to be orthodox, and believe explicitly in 
Trollope. We, who have ever held so high an opinion of all that is Ame- 
rican—but it cannot be. We think that the seedsman’s adopted country 
will disown him. Would that we could subscribe to Thornburn’s own 
misgiving as to the character of his auto-biography, that “ it is a curious 
compound of digressions, fugitive pieces, and a considerable share of non- 
sense!" Would that we could hold no worse opinion of it! It is the 
pronesten of a vulgar mind, and we use the word vulgar in its very 
owest sense, the vulgarity founded upon the pride of purse. He is just 
one of those sort of men, who look upon all “ mishaps as trials, all for- 
tunate occurrences as divine blessings.” If every successful huckster 
were to write his own life, though the flowery sathe of literature would 
be deluged by filth, we do not think that there would be a more disgust- 
ing volume produced than this before us. With the fatuity that always 
attends unenlightened selfishness, the author does his worst in the very 
commencement of his farrago, to revolt the English readers, whose money 
he wishes to abstract by the sale of his memoirs, by aan ecly like this. 
“Who was it that first shewed to the world how a British frigate might 
be made to strike in fifteen minutes? An American.” And then follows a 
most insolently offensive N. B., that when the Chesapeake was taken, it was 
placed on the records of our House of Commons, as a victory of as much 
magnitude as those of the Nile and Trafalgar, or the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. That the Tower, and all the guns within the sound of 
Bow bells were fired ; and it concludes in italics, ‘ T'his is a historical 


fact.” Since his arrival in England, he says, that he finds this fact 


doubted, i. e. he believes it to be false, yet he allows the paragraph to 
remain in all the unblushing impudence of mendacity. And mark, this 
calumniator of England is himself a born English subject. Yet, with all 
his triumphant boasting of the superiority of the American over the Eng- 
lish character, he is displeased with America ; he finds that she has too 
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much liberty—her institutions are too democratic. We suppose, that 
he finds the Americans do not yet pay that respect to the successful 
seedsman, that he considers now to be his due. And then his sentiments 
of religion, and his punctual attendance — church ; because if he did 
not like the pastor, * could sleep there, and could not spend money! Not 
the least pleasant part of the book—if pleasure can be extracted from 
what is so stupidly ridiculous—is that in which he falls foul, and very foul 
he is, of Mrs. Trollope. Not content with this, he then turns to abuse 
the ladies of Paris, London, and Dublin ; and clinches it with this delect-. 
able note :—* I would here inform Messrs. Fidler, Trollope, and Co., and 
all other forty-day travellers, who may wish to make a book, that from 
what I have seen, I am confident that there is not a lady in America, 
having a drop of American blood in her veins, but rather than expose her 
person, as is done by the women in Europe, to the brutal gaze of those 
noble blackguards, she would take a prayer-book in one hand, anda 
wooden cross in the other, and walk into the flames of martyrdom.” 
Now Grant Thorburn, out of your own mouth you shall be judged. You 
know very well that you were never in a playhouse but once in your life, 
and that was in America; and then, taking advantage of a disastrous ac- 
cident by fire, instead of attempting to succour the unfortunate, you stole 
in without paying. Well, it appears that you thought nothing was wor- 
thy your attention on the stage, so in your own words, ‘I turned my 
face to the boxes ; but here a sight met my eyes which spoke louder than 
the thunder of Witherspoon’s eloquence, or the still small voice of Miller's 
strong arguments against the immorality of the stage. It was the fashion 
of that day for the ladies to wear their frocks cut pretty low in the neck. 
Well, there sat mothers—ladies who moved in circles very respectable— 
members of churches, and grandmothers withal. There they sat, sur. 
rounded by daughters and granddaughters, from twelve to twenty-four, 
in all the mmoprsty of naked truth,” &c. &c. What an opportunity was 
here for the consumption of prayer-books and wooden crosses! ‘Twice 
he attempts wit, and lamely indeed does he totter on, though he has bor- 
rowed for his crutches two of the stalest and most vapid Joe Millers ex- 
tant ; the one about lodgings to be let alone, and the other still more trite ; 
yet, what makes the matter the more barefaced is, that they are gravely 
advanced as “ historical facts,” a very favourite phrase of the author's. But 
what we think the worst part of his book is, the vile desecration of the name 
of Providence that stains almost all his pages. Viewed in its most favourable 
light, his reliance was but a belief ina blind fatalism, but we fear the true 
one would show it only to be an arrogant, an ignorant, an impious egotism. 
There is something very disgusting in the supposition of Providence in- 
terfering in the sale of half an ounce of onion seed. We know, that every 
thing done below is, even to crimes, performed by the divine permis- 
sion ; but permission and actual interposition are widely remote. How- 
ever, to wind up the climax of Thornburn’s absurdities, we find the divine 
interference actually exerted in procuring for him payment of a bill of 
two hundred and fitty cents’ worth of seeds. And this is the concluding 
sentence of his auto-biography. “I can see the hand of Providence in 
inclining the hearts of both Messrs. B. and C. to transact their parts of 
the business on that very day, with more promptness, perhaps, than if 
their own interests had been at stake.” We hope that it will never again 
be our painful duty to remark on a similar book. We now perfectly un- 
derstand the meaning of the word vulgarity—thorough, inbred, purse- 
proud vulgarity. Once in a way, such a volume as this may be allowed 
to appear before the public. Even men of refinement may condescend to 
make, for the sake of the novelty, a visit to Billingsgate ; but nothing but 
necessity will compel them to repeat it. 
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Love and Pride. By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” $3 vols. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


These volumes comprise two stories, both of great merit, the latter 
particularly so. The former, entitled “The Widow,” is a worldly affair, 
that bears the impress of the times in every page. The characters are 
true to nature, and consistent with themselves. They always act just as 
we expected they would do; and, as they never foolishly swerve from 
their proper course to attract our admiration, or startle us into raptures, 
we are satisfied and applaud. When an author adheres so strictly to 
vraisemblance, it is hardly possible to have an ingenious or intricate plot ; 
and, as the incidents must be in keeping with the characters that originate 
them, and with the times in which they are acted, it cannot be expected 
that novelty should be their distinguishing feature, or intense interest 
their accompanying feeling. 

Mr. Hook has wit, research, and a sort of Tory, yet pleasing philo- 
sophy, that always makes his pages agreeable. The reader rises from 
the perusal of them generally a better, always a wiser, man. The first 
tale, if we may credit the title, was written to illustrate the passion of 
“Love ;” but had it been baptized “ Patience,” we think that it would 
have been “‘ more germane to the matter.” The second tale, “ Snowden,” 
written to show up in all its grotesque deformity, overweening pride, is 
by no means a misnomer. More vivid, and at the same time, more 
correct painting, we never found in any novel. The sublimated peer is 
continually falling and breaking his nose on that earth on which he is 
obliged to walk, but which he is too lofty to condescend to notice. Pride 
brings him into situations so eminently ridiculous, yet so natural, that 
the laughter they excite can only be exceeded by admiration of the 
tact that produced it. This walking piece of inane a, sent is made, 
by the author, a Whig peer; but the satire would have hung more con- 
sistently upon a Tory. However, with all his absurdities, the Tories 
value, bribe, and purchase him; and that, too, under circumstances of 
deception, that do little honour to the Tory faction. He describes the 
Whig as an easily cajoled fool; but there is a baser epithet that may be 
justly applied to the party who sacrificed him. —s aside the author's 
inclination to fling dirt, en passant, at the opponents of his political parti- 
sans, we do not recollect ever to have read a more pleasant work than this 
same “ Snowden.” With all its brilliancy, its inimitable satire, and its 
side-shaking humour, it conveys an impressive and deeply philosophical 
moral. It shows the vagrant mind of humanity where to look for true 
happiness. It shows us, that in the sumptuous halls of pride it is not 
to be found, it will not travel with us in the devious paths of ambition ; 
in the mazes of dissipation we may fancy we have it for a moment, but 
we soon discover that it was an illusion, which, as Mr. Hook shows us, 
can only be domiciled in the domestic home which love illuminates, peace 
soothes, and piety consecrates. 





The Prediction. 3 vols. ANoN. Saunders and Otley, Conduit 
Street. 


In these volumes, which are rather large, there is an excess of good mate- 
rial. Indeed, the author seems more to have consulted the amusement of his 
readers, than his own interest. One, more au fait at the business of novel 
concocting, would have turned off three instead of one, hadjhis brains been 
able to have furnished him with so much invention as this author has dis. 
played. Something certainly must be said in the favour of “ Prediction” — 
it is not manufactured—it is fairly written. The Irish character, with all 
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its humorous absurdities, and rich peculiarities, is ably and most naturally 
delineated. It does not tend to excess in the drawing, yet all the 
minutiw, and angular points, are accurately copied. To the regular 
novel reader, this book must be a treasure. It is certainly not one of 
those flashy, dramatic, short things, that keep the mind in a state of 
painful and continual excitement for two or three hours, and then close 
the scene abruptly and unsatisfactorily :—no—with these volumes we 
may stir up the fire, let fall the window curtains, wheel round the sofa, 
cal can a regular and protracted treat. Like a good old English round 
of beef, there’s cut and come again in this work. You cannot say of it, as 
Lady Betty in “ High Life below Stairs” said of Shakspeare, that she 
would read it some afternoon. A summer's day, and part of a winter's 
night, would be insufficient fully to do justice to its multifarious inci. 
dents, its animated dialogue, its variety of character, and the good, 
honest, specimens of thinking, that pervade the novel throughout. To 
all those who delight in a good, earnest set-to, with a work of pleasing 
fiction, we heartily recommend “ Prediction ;” and of it we predict, that, 
when its contents are conquered, satisfaction will be the result, and the 
conqueror will be inclined, like the old soldier, to “ handle the hook, and 
fight his battle o'er again.” 


‘onversaiions of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington. Pub- 
lished for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


All who read this sprightly and elegant volume, must concede to the 
beautiful authoress the praise either of a most retentive memory, or of a 
most inventive genius. Set speeches of two, three, or four pages in 
length, marked with the commas of quotation, are given us throughout 
the work, of Byronnic conversation. To such conversations in actual 
life, may dulness never deliver us! We wonder how her ladyship could 
bear to be so much harangued. If these monologues are samples of the 
poet's social powers, we frankly confess that we would sooner hear the 
tair chronicler causer for half an hour, than be honoured by his a 
dialogues for any space of time that the malicious might mention. We 
will show our good taste, by recommending all to read Lord Byron, and 
all, who can command that happiness, to converse with Lady Blessing- 
ton. Did not his lordship know that the lady took notes? Did he not 
come with diurnal regularity to speechify, and be duly booked? Wicked, 
wicked countess! thus to encourage so great a writer to come forth so 
complacently, and make himself so elaborately an ass ;—the word is writ- 
ten, and we will not recall it. We confidently assert, that if the best of these 
dissertations, that pass under the misnomer of conversation, were sent 
anonymously to the worst conducted periodical in London, it would be 
rejected. The only parts that amuse, are the comments upon character, 
and even on these what reliance can be placed? Hating all who could 
compete with him for notoriety, and despising all who could not, this 
sublime egotist appears never to have spoken but for effect, and never to 
have acted but with the hopes wT aneddiing. To him, sincerity was only 
known as an object to be sneered at. Well did he justify the phrase, 
“ poetic visitings.” The mantle of inspiration descended upon him at 
his call—and, while he wore it, he stood forth a glorious being. Whata 
poor, weak, vain, and miserable creature it was, without his heavenly 
apparelling, let these conversations with the Countess of Blessington 
make apparent. No avowed satire, were it written with the gall that over- , 
tlowed his lordship’s own heart, could have been more bitter, and have 
cut more deeply, i this work. We find that we are to add dulness 
to his other failings. The part of this volume that belongs exclusively 
to her ladyship, is easy, sensible, and elegant. Imitating a bon-mot of 
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Dr. Walcot, we may say of her, that she has converted Lord Byron 
into an excellent peg, whereon to hang her own fascinating composition. 
This book must be universally read—it deserves to be so, for it will force 
upon many classes some very disagreeable, yet healthy reflections ; and 
one, not the least striking will be, that excessive egotism allied to genius 
is but one step from insanity, when allied to stupidity, but one remove 
from fatuity. In seeking, probably, only to amuse, Lady Blessington 
has given to the world a most instructive book ; and has, in our opinion, 
added as much to her own fame as an authoress, as she has lessened that 
of Lord Byron as ———, we will not use the word that occurs, but sub- 
stitute, a rational being. 





The Popular Encyclopedia ; being a general Dictionary of the Arts, 
Sciences, Literature, Biography, History, and Political Ieonomy,. 
Re-printed from the American edition of the “Conversations Lexicon,” 
with corrections and additions, so as to render it suitable to this 
Country, and bringing it down to the present Time; with Disser- 
tations on the Rise and Progress of Literature, by Sin D. K. Guanp- 
rorpD, LL.D., Oxon.; and of the Progress of Science, by Tuomas 
Tuomson, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E. &c. &c. Vol. L. Part 1. Blackie 
and Son, 8, East Clyde Street, Glasgow; and 5, South College 
Street, Edinburgh. 


This first part, that proceeds as far as the word Bankrupt, (we defy 


augury, as Shakspeare says,) must prove, even to the dullest apprehen- 


sion, how excellent and necessary is this undertaking. How England 
has been hitherto denied the advantage of a reprint of this Encyclopedia, 
when it has been translated into so many languages, and gone through so 
many editions in foreign countries, we are, taking the enterprising cha- 
racter of our countrymen into consideration, totally at a loss to conceive. 
We express our gratitude to the promoters of this work, and we doubt 
not but that in this feeling we shall be fully joined by the public. We 
have looked through the articles carefully, and we find those treated 
exactly in the manner that a person seeking for information would wish. 
Of course, every subject, as it is brought upon the tapis, is not exhausted. 
The work does not profess to be a compilation of treatises ; but still, it 
shows the way so far to any one who may wish to become an adept in 
any particular art, how to prosecute his studies to the attainment of his 
wishes. The well-written preface fully explains the views and the de- 
signs of the publication. As far as the first volume is carried, it 
fully accomplishes the promises that the preface held forth. As a book 
merely of reference, it is as invaluable as it is amusing. The accom- 
panying engravings are clearly cut, and are equal to the letter-press that 
they so beautifully elucidate. The binding and the getting-up of the 


Work is altogether of a very imposing order; and, as it comes from the 


hands of the publishers, is fit to take its place on the shelves of any 
library, of any mansion, however aristocratic that mansion may be. Yet, 
with all these advantages, it is almost plebeian in price. Certainly, atthe 
present time, talent was never more general ; and, judging from what we 
see it produce, the employment never of it more cheap. We are almost in- 
clined to be sorry for this, though from it the public at large certainly 
receive incalculable benefit. Again, we are half inclined to be irascible, 
that our active and intelligent northern neighbours should have antici- 
pated us in the re-production of this more than national work. How- 
ever, if it continue to be what its commencement gives us fair reason to 
anticipate, wherever our influence extends, it shall be exerted in hearty 
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recommendations ; for if this enterprise do not prove successful, we cer- 
tainly shall think that in England good taste has retrograded, and that 
even the progress of civilization has made something like a pause. 





The Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of “ First Love.” 3 vols, 
Bull and Charlton, Holles Street. 


The critic who would pretend to give an opinion of this work, without 
having read it actually through, would certainly commit a most egre. 
gious error. In the first volume we were horribly ennuyeé by descrip. 
tions of caps, dresses, and all those minutie that administer to female 
charms, the effect of which is‘so brilliant to the eye, but the enumeration 
of the component parts that pruduce it, so very, very tedious to read. 
Certainly, to relieve all this, there were occasionally bursts of vivacity, 
sometimes even brightening into brilliancy, with some delicate touches of 
character ; but still the incubus of heavy detail presses upon the mind of 
the reader, until he comes to that = of the plot where the evidences of 
insanity in the head of the family egin to be apparent, and then all is 
action, energy, and interest. We have thenceforward no more descrip- 
tions of long yellow gravel walks, and short bright silk dresses. We are 
no longer bored by being informed who took the arm of whom on the 
Cheltenham parade, and why that particular gentleman turned that par- 
ticular corner, in that very particular manner. The characters of the 
novel begin to walk on their path with dignity, and to speak the language 
of passion. All the parts are well adjusted, the plot is dramatic, and the 
language of the actors natural and tothe point. The ingenuity by which 
the circumstantial evidence is made so irresistible cannot be too much 
commended. The undoubting reliance of the mother on the innocence of 
her son is touching in the extreme. But we must stop: for were we to 
recite all that pleased us, our readers would judge, until themselves had 
read, that we were pronouncing a set panegyric, instead of writing a 
critical notice. We recommend all those who rejoice in being amused 
and agitated, to get these volumes ; let them not skip the first, but read 
it, as were read Mr. Cobbett’s petitions to the House of Commons, that 
is, short ; and when they get into the pith of the story, we have no fear 
but that they will rush on with eagerness, finish with sorrow that their 
pleasure has been so brief, and treasure up the principal incidents of the 
story long, and recall them to their remembrance often. 





The Miscellany of Natural History. Vol. 1. Parrots. By Sir 
Tuomas Dick Lauper, Bart. F.R.S. L.S., and Captain Tuomas 
Brown, F.L.S. With Engravings by J. B. Kipp, Esq. Fraser 
and Co. Edinburgh ; Smith, Elder, and Co. London ; and Walthame, 
Dublin. 


This beautiful, compact, well-written, and splendidly illustrated vo- 
lume, is offered to the public at the amazingly low price of six shillings. 
It is, as the title indicates, the first of a series ; and should the under- 
taking be sustained with the spirit and the intelligence with which it has 
been commenced, we do not hesitate to say that the publication will bea 
national benefit. There is delivered with the vebante a paper, that 
see ed vindicates Captain Brown from a charge of plagiarism, 
— t forward by a clever and influential weekly print. However well 
paved acertain subterrene region may be with good intentions, we are 
sure that the literary world may more than equal it. We know notone0 
our acquaintances who travel on the broad pavé of authorship, who has 
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not intended to write sundry epics, manifold tragedies, and to commit 
muititudinous sins in the shape of vast volumes. Such being the case, it 
is then really too bad to accuse the one of plagiarism, who has only rea- 
lized the intentions of many. To return to the immediate consideration 
of the book before us. It is prefaced by a short and appropriate bio- 
graphy of Audubon. It then proceeds to treat learnedly and amusingly 
of the nature of parrots. The anecdotes are many and interesting. 
After so well treating the subject in a general view, the authors come to 
the details of the different species ; and the book closes with a flock of 
these gorgeous birds, all coloured after nature, in a variety of attitudes, 
altogether forming a finish to the book, pleasing, animated, and well 
executed, 


_ ——EEE = — 


Barnadiston ; a Tale of the Fourteenth Century. 3 vols. ANON. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


When the gallant soldier lays down his no longer required arms, and 
takes up the author's pen, it is but natural to suppose that he will treat 
of those deeds of heroism and chivalry that he is no longer called upon to 
perform. This is precisely the case with the author of Barnadiston. The 
spirit of the warrior breathes in every page, and even in those parts in 
which we should expect the deepest repose, from his manner of narration, 
we cannot help imagining that we hear the gingling of the military spur, and 
the clash of the steel scabbard against the flooring of the marbled halls of 
ee. We shall not follow the author through the outlines of his story. 

‘e often feel, as now, when we are inclined to do justice to a well-writ. 
ten work, that it is matter of grief to us, that our miscellany is a maga- 
zine, and not a review. It must, therefore, suffice for us to say, that 
the writer of these volumes is evidently well read in classical, English, 
and Italian literature, and he makes a felicitous use of the allusions such 
pure sources so amply provide. The costumes, and the manners of the 
times of which he treats, are preserved with the accuracy of a contempo- 
rary portrait painter. In the very beginning of his work, we never 
read, not even in Walter Scott, a more animated, a more graphic, or a 
more beautiful description of falconry, than is here offered to the reader. 
The author has also made use of historical facts in a manner the most 
pleasing and most legitimate; he has based his adventures upon them, 
not distorted them to suit his adventures, so that false historical impres- 
sions are not generated; and the mind is refreshed, and instructed from 
the perusal of the novel, instead of being perplexed by doubts, and the 
remembrance of the facts that ought not to be forgotten, confused, and, 
by contradictory statements, sometimes obliterated. Were we to confine 
ourselves wholly to panegyric, perhaps the sincerity of our criticism 
might be doubted, even in the mind of the gentleman panegyrized, and 
we now proceed to tell him of some blemishes, with as much courtesy as 
candour—blemishes, that on a future occasion he may avoid, and thus 
approach nearer to that model of rare perfection that he has adopted, Sir 
Walter Scott. The style of the narrative is not sufficiently free and 
flowing. The author stalks through the groves of literature, as if cased in 
complete armour. There is a constraint in all his motions: he never sends 
a letter, but ‘tis a missive ; his forts are fortalices: the phraseology is too 
— If our ancestors spoke in that manner, they ought to have had 
their ears cuffed for a parcel of pedants; but, that they did not so ex- 
press themselves, we have existent evidence in the nages of Shakspeare, 
who flourished antecedently to the time of which this romance treats. A 
few words, nearly obsolete, and sparingly, are not amiss—but still the 
diction should be easy and natural, and squires and warders ou ht not to 
speak in a mongrel sort of inverted prose, that reads very like bad blank 
Jan. 1834.—VvoL. 1X.—NO, XXXUI, c 
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verse. We have done. We have made the remarks with some little pain 
—we have felt it to ybe our duty, and that word is as dear to us as it is 
to a soldier, and thus we feel assured that we shall stand in the author's 
mind as fully acquitted of all blame. 





Stories of the Study. By Joun Gat, Esq. Author of “ Lawrie Todd,” 
“ Annals of ‘the Parish,” “ Eben Erskine,” &c. &c. 3 vols. Coch- 
rane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place. 


Mr. Galt pours his amusing volumes upon the public with irresistible 
energy, indicative, we sincerely hope, of renewed health. We think, that 
in general, to doctrinate with tales of fiction upon any of the various pas- 
sions that agitate for good or evil the human breast, is very prejudicial to 
moral science. The poetic mind may well, truly, and beautifully illustrate 
them in all their workings, but it is one thing to paint elegantly and forcibly, 
another to treat of the mind and its various imperfections scientifically and 
satisfactorily. The “ Lutherans” is written with the avowed purpose to 
prove, that the most besotted bigotry, wrapped up in insane pride, and 
stained with innocent blood, is not inconsistent with, nay, may spring 
from motives altogether pure and virtuous—in fact, written to correct a 
mistake of the author’s, entertained in his young and generous days, “ that 
malice was an essential ingredient of bigotry ;” for he adds, “ I now 
think that it (bigotry) may be a very honest habit, with which pride 
and egotism have much more to do, than the acrid quality (malice) I had 
once supposed.” All this may be true, but a tale is not the kind of argu- 
ment to prove it. Our idea of an act of cruelty is, that there is malice in 
whatever rejoices in the pain of others, or conspires to bring about such 
enjoyment. We well know that an auto da fé was more pene. § for and en. 
joyed, in the palmy days of the inquisition, than all the ferocious plea- 
sures of the bull-fight. But we must not ourselves begin to be didactic. 
When we get Mr. Galt’s works before us, they always afford us so much 
for reflection, and generally for admiration, that we are apt to be tempted 
into prolixity. Putting aside the doctrine of the “ Lutherans,” we pro- 
ceed to inform the reader, that the tale is excellent. The different phases 
of passion are extremely well described, and the interest is actually ab- 
sorbing. Were it condensed into five acts, it would form an excellent 
drama. The language, when the occasion requires the expression of 
emotion, is energetic to a startling degree. This tale occupies the half of 
three volumes, and it well deserves the space. “The Dean of Guild,” the 
next story in succession, is a burlesque, clumsy, and, at the same 
time, droll and humorous—a sort of elderly Peter Simple. He, the 
dean, takes his ignorance, his Scotch self-interestedness, and _ his 
Tom-foolery into the presence of the three greatest characters of the 
day, the Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, and Lord Brougham, with 
admirable bonhommie. Yet, upon the whole, the thing aouken clashes 
upon our sense of propriety; and the Tory hankering, (not that we dislike 
the Tories,) seems to twist the sketch into something like ungainliness. 
There is a covert attempt to make the same Tories the possessors of all 
that is magnanimous in feeling, and elegant and fashionable in taste. 
How much better we should like Mr. Galt, if he would write upon the 
broad principles of human nature, and not upon those of a subjected 
party. “ The Black Pirate” is a failure. On that point we are dictato- 
rial. If we cannot expunge it from the book, we will endeavour to do it 
from our memories ; and the “ Greenwich Pensioner ” is really a maimed 
object. Post Captains don’t take apprentices, that have not served their 
time, out of ships and make them captains of the f ore-top, upon stepping 
on board ; this objection may be looked upon as technical, yet there is 
not the fresh smell of the sea upon the narrative. It may please the shore- 
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oing folks, with a touch, here and there, of the elegant in writing, but 
it won't do “ with the sailors.” The “ Lombards” is a sketch, simply 
descriptive, and necessary to be read by all those who wish to understand 
the manners of American life in all its various shades. We always think 
that Mr Galt is peculiarly happy when he gets a Scotch character under 
his hands. His humour is at once sly, penetrating, and rich. The 
“Jaunt” is, in our opinion, a master-piece of humour. Had we waded 
through eight volumes of dulness, we should have thought ourselves well 
rewarded for our labour, by coming to such a pleasant flower-garden as 
the space occupied by the “Jaunt.” The “ Eraniolo ists” is a fearful 
tale, and tends very much to subvert the very conclusions that Mr. Galt 
wishes to draw from it. Whether man be an agent, or an instrument 
only—though it is really an awful consideration in morals and religion— 
is of no consequence in social policy ; for if one man has the organ of de. 
structiveness so fully developed, that his murders are the inevitable con. 
sequences of his formation, and he is no longer a free agent, so the organs 
of caution are equally expanded in the rest of society, and they will as 
inevitably hang him. The ‘ Sempstress” is an excellent sketch of quiet 
life. We like it exceedingly; and so is the “ English Groom.” The 
* Deluge ” is a piece of genuine poetry, and cannot be read without emo. 
tion. ‘Take these volumes for all in all, we have seldom read more 
pleasing ones. ‘They tend considerably to the fame that the author has 
so industriously and deservedly achieved. That we may be still delighted 
by a long continuance of Mr. Galt’s efforts to amuse and instruct, is a 
wish, upon the sincerity of which he and the world may depend. 





On the Natural and Mathematical Laws of Economy, Population, Vi- 
tality, and Mortality. With Tables of Mortality; and other Tables. 
By Francis Corspaux. 5, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, Lon- 
don. 


An elaborate work, in which, as it appears to us, all that it is possible 
to say upon the subject is fully considered. It must be of very great value 
to the directors of annuity offices, life annuitants, and ought, by no means, 
to be neglected by the student in political economy. To argue against any 
of the postulata advanced in this treatise, would require much labour, 
even. supposing them to be erroneous. We, however, take them for 
granted, as they bear upon themselves the impression of being mathema- 
tically correct. Even to the general reader, this book cannot be other- 
wise than interesting. We all wish, —" ™ those few insane, who are 
suicidally inclined, to attain longevity. For ourselves, we confess, let 
those smile who will, that we wish to achieve many years, and not to be 
called unto our fathers until we be full of days ; for we think, to live by 
the pure light of reason only, when the false and lucid glare of the 
passions are ‘extinguished, must be very delightful : now, to obtain 
this “ consummation so devoutly to be wished,” this book of Mr. Cor. 
baux’s contains many hints—hints upon which we place more reliance 
than on the dogmas contained in medical volumes. A pill may fail, a 
draught may prove treacherous; even a well appointed regimen have, 
after all, a downward direction; but, calculations are unanswerable, 
and statistics not to be refuted: from them it appears, that the class of 
persons who attain the greatest age, is the soldier of many battles, and 
the peasant of much labour; though their pursuits are not very friendly 
to life, independently of casualties, until they have passed their climac- 
terics. Then, like old drunkards, they last long, though so many die in 
the seasoning. Those who live a polished, easy, and equable life, ge- 
nerally may hope to attain seventy or eighty, and then they drop off, 
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ripe, as it were, from the very fulness of their enjoyments. Centenarians 
are rarely found among them. Is it possible to combine the advantages 
of both manners of living? On this Mr. Corbaux is silent, and he being 
mute, we shall not presume to speak. We are sorry that there are so 
few copies printed, but three hundred and fifty. We recommend the work. 





Atlantis: a Story of the Sea. Anonymous. J. and J. Harper, 32, 
Cliff Street, New York. 


We certainly look upon it as a high compliment, that our trans-atlantic 
brethren should waft across the ocean their poetical effusions for our cri- 
tical opinion ; but this flattery must not bribe us into partiality. As we 
have much to say in commendation, we will first begin by noticing what 
we think are blemishes. What has the most disappointed us is, that it is 
so thoroughly English. The construction, the imagery, and, with a very 
few exceptions, the idioms of language, are altogether founded upon our 
own scholastic and classical models. This may be considered as high 
praise on the other side of the water, but with us, it is only a source of 
mortification. It is high time that the Americans created for themselves 
a national poetry. As yet, they have not done so; but when they do, 
we prognosticate for them a great success. They bring one grand requi- 
site to the undertaking—independence of character. But to return to 
the book before us. It contains a well-written poem of a dramatic cast, 
the versification of which is polished mvneed peg the characters are 
sufliciently marked, and the machinery really very beautiful. But it 
appeals to the imagination only. We admire the glittering vision, 
but the bosom remains untouched. We recommend the perusal of this 
poem earnestly. It will well repay even the most fastidious for the time 
that they may bestow upon it, independently of the regard and courtesy 
that we ought to show to an elegant and an interesting stranger, so re- 
cently come among us. 


—_— ee 


Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece, chiefly Poetical. 
By Epwarp Monckton Mitnes. Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


When the merchant visits a foreign country he searches for something 
utilitarian in the shape of staples, markets, and sea-ports ; the soldier will 
have his eye upon passes, positions, and plains, fitting for the decision of 
some great battle; the antiquary will be eager for rust-incrusted coins 
and noseless statues ; whilst the man of taste, and the poet, will do ex- 
actly as did Mr. Milnes, feel the inspiration of the classic ground 
on which he treads. All the associations connected with Greece breathe 
of poetry. The spirit that was around our traveller entered into his soul, 
wd his emotions find their natural vent in bardic enthusiasm and the 
melody of numbers. We may well fancy ourselves, with this book in our 
hand, listening to tales of Grecian glory, and Grecian recollections, from 
the mouth of some inspired harpist, beginning his narration in impas- 
sioned prose, warming with his subject, and then, ever and anon, bursting 
forth in no less impassioned verse. But as we have imagined all this 
improvised, the verses fortunately or unfortunately tend to render the 
illusion the more complete, as they are, like most improvised verses, very 
unequal. But where we have been, on the whole, so much pleased, we 
will not occupy ourselves with the invidious task of pointing out minor 
blemishes. Having within us a great portion of philanthropy, we wish 
others to participate in pleasures that we have ourselves enjoyed ; we 
therefore heartily recommend this work to the attention of all who have 
& taste for what is vivid in description, and spirit-stirring in poetry. 
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The Bard of the Sea Kings, a Legend of Kingley Vale; with other 
Poems. By ELeanora Louisa Montacu. Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row, London. 


We have here the breathing of an equable, elegant, and lady-like muse. 
In the last epithet must be found all the censure that we intend to lay on 
this little volume. We had almost said that, where there is no inspira- 
tion, there is no hope. Miss Montagu may have felt the divine inflatus, 
but, perhaps, its violence startled her well-regulated mind, and, refusing 
to be soul-stirring, she remained satisfied with striving only to be correct. 
To the structure of her metre, and to the melody of her versification, the 
most fastidious cannot object, yet, that there is not throughout the work 
one bold flight of original poetry, may give to the expectant reader some 
just cause of complaint. We will not gratify the malicious by pointing out 
lines and passages with the finger of ridicule, but we could, with the 
candour of friendship, mark many that require amendment. The revi- 
sion of a practised writer is wanting. Notwithstanding this, it is a sweet 
little book, must be a treasure to her social circle, and a just cause of 
exultation to herself. If she has yet spoken only in subdued whispers, 
let us not suppose that it is for the want either of soul to feel, or of elo. 
quence to express, but rather believe, that having, for the first time, ad- 
vanced within the sacred precincts of the Muses’ temple, a reverential 
and decent awe has only suspended the full display of those powers—an 
awe which will wear off with time, and give place to a modest confidence, 
which will be hereafter shown in a bolder harmony, and a more length- 
eued strain, 


The Comic Annual. By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. Charles Tilt, Fleet 
Street. 


Audacious Thomas Hood is actually, upon ont epenas the book, laugh- 
ing at us—grave critics, as we are, in the full solemnity of our face—in 
his very title page ; and, what is still worse, the laugh is so infectious, 
that our features, albeit unused to the risibles, are rounded most unpe- 
dantically ; and the mischief is still worse, that we are granted no relaxa- 
tion through the whole volume. How is it possible to be critical, and be 
at the same time upon the broad grin? Really, in this number, there 
ure many faces under a Hood, and they are all comical ones. In the first 
piece, the “ Rope-dancer,” there is something of a deeper and richer 
vein than mere humour, that runs beneath the surface of the whole of it— 
there is a bitter satire, that none but the reflective may discover ; and 
the whole may be compared to the well of truth covered over with glit. 
tering ice, the profundity of which is obscure to the superficial, but 
exists nevertheless. ‘Summer, a Winter Eclogue,”’ is quaint, and, at 
the same time, cutting. It must be a strangely constituted mind, that of 
Hood's; he ought carefully to keep the pertals of it closed, for no sooner 
does he open them im the least, than in rush such a crowd of heterogene- 
ous images, like half London flocking to a coronation, that, if he had 
not the greatest powers of self-control, instead of being among the 
wittiest writers of the day, he would become something very nearly 
approaching to the ultra-sublime, or the sublime turned inside out. As 
it is, he manages his superabundance of association with admirable skill ; 
but his is a great mind. The “ Steam Service,” is a very pretty kettle of 
fish ; and no one can say that they have not had good fortune told to 
them, in the misfortunes of the gipsy party. We have no limits, how. 
ever, for detail, but must conclude by observing, that those who consider 
Mr. Hood as a mere paronomasiast, do him very great Injustice. 






































14 Notices of New Works. 


Heath's Book of Beauty. Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


This very beautiful book is edited by the very beautiful Countess of 
Blessington, whose very beautiful portrait appears as the frontispiece ; 
and we think, after looking over the whole of the engravings, that the 
frontispiece, copied from Kaltem, is very superior to all the efforts of ideal 
beauty with which the work is embellished. Of these, Rebecca, Louisa, 
and Catherine Seymour, are in our eyes the most exquisite. As far as the 
engravings, type, and binding are concerned, this work is equal to any of its 
contemporary specimens of art, in which no other nation can compete 
with England ; but the letter-press is not much to our fancy. Fine fea- 
thers make fine birds, but fine names don’t produce fine writing. There 
is a great error in thus seeking to blind the public by aristocratical 
scribble. Let us have the names of good and well-known authors, in- 
stead of a selection out of Burke's peerage. The aristocracy, in ge- 
neral, hate authors, and authors do not easily admit their pretensions to 
be enrolled among them. We are aware that the productions from noble 
pens are generally gratis, and that authors require to be paid. Let the 
yood authors be paid: that which is given for nothing is generally paid 
for at its full value. Still there are some very redeeming papers among 
the rest ; but not to offend any particular personage, we shall leave them 
all to the supposition that jthe one they have written is one of those 
which merits our approbation. 


Literary Souvenir. Edited by Avaric A. Watts. Longman and 
Co., Paternoster Row. 


This work is not quite so full of engravings as many of the first class 
Annuals ; but still it takes its place among the very first class, on account 
of the matter, which is excellent. Such simple names as Howitt, Watts, 
&c. please us better than others more sonorous ; and we are glad to see 
our friend Miss Pardoe (who, by the bye, we never saw in our life) has 
contributed so much to the work. The Annuals have all their various 
merits ; but a book implies that the first point to be considered is the 
writing, and then embellish it after as you will. Now this is not the case 
with all the Annuals; they have run into the false idea that the stories 
are merely pegs to hang engravings on, or, in short, that the story illus- 
trates the engraving, instead of the engraving illustrating the story. The 
engraver, instead of being the secondary, is the primary contributor to 
the work. Mr. Watts has avoided this error—nevertheless, the engrav- 
ings are very good, although we must say that Innocence looks as wicked 
a little rascal as we ever saw ; and.we strongly suspect that he will wring 
the dove’s head off before long. 


The Story without End. Translated from the German. By Saran 
Austin. Illustratedby Wi iam Harvey, Esq. Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 


Many must be the sad and disappointed young hearts, when they arrive 
so suddenly at the end of the “ Story without End.” This beautiful 
little poem is illustrated in a manner tasteful yet splendid, beyond what 
we could have conceived in so small a compass. We hardly ever saw 
more imaginative engravings, or read a more imaginative book. Many a 
pleasing, fire-side conversation will it produce between the indulgent 
parent and the eager and inquisitive ddlives. The little volume is ex- 
cellent in all its tendencies; and we candidly confess, that for a present 
to ingenuous and early youth, we prefer it to the gaudy annual, or any 
other of the Christmas gifts, that are now. so lavishly and splendidly pro- 
vided for all classes of the public. 
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Notices of New Works. 15 


Turner's Annual Tour. Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


This is a most superb work. Whatever may be our opinion of Mr. 
Turner's colouring as true to nature, of his drawing there can be but one. 
No engravings are so forcible, so striking, as those copied from Turner's 
drawings: the majesty of the heavens—the wonderful effect, the beau- 
tiful detail, must strike the most apathetic. The engravings in this work 
are the ne plus ultra of the art. In another point, we must praise the 
mublishers of this Annual, in having selected such a writer as Leitch 

itchie to undertake the whole of the letter-press—which is very inte. 
resting and full of information, written without any effort at fine writing, 
but classically and correctly. We wish that this example would be more 
generally followed. Annuals might then assume a commanding situation 
on our literary shelves. 


A Tableau of French Literature during the Eighteenth Century. Yry 
B. M. de Barat, Peer of France. Translated from the Fourth 
Edition. Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Here is, in this translation, a rapid review of the different writers who 
flourished in France from the age of Louis the Fourteenth till the French 
Revolution. The strictures that it contains are generally true, and some- 
times profound, though they are delivered in a tone a little too sententious 
and dogmatical, perhaps the unavoidable fault of the subject, perhaps of 
the translation. Here is also, in this work, the old subject discussed, 
whether literature controuls society, or society literature: which of the 
two is the cause, and which the effect. For our parts, we think it about 
as reasonable, when a man is walking, to endeavour to calculate which 
has the most effect in producing progression, the right leg or the left. 
Books are acts. Books help to make the mass of events that mark the 
progress of time. In all respects this is a volume that deserves more 
attention from the English reader than it will obtain, for it gives general 
idea of the characteristics of the different French writers with which all 
ought to be acquainted. It has been rather laxly translated. 


The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, with a Life and Glossorial 
Notes. Edited by A. J. Vatpy, M.A. 15 vols. Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street. 


The fifteenth and last volume has now made its appearance. Asa 
cheap, well printed, and elegantly illustrated edition, the present one 
has no other that can come in competition with it. The succinct, yet ap- 
propriate remarks that preface each play, add greatly to the value of 
the publication. The greatest praise that we can give to the now completed 
undertaking, is to say, that the most popular of our poets is produced 
to the world, in a manner that is likely to become most popular, and we 
doubt not, but that a very short time will elapse before a reprint of this 
work will be called for. 


The Club; or a Cap for a Lying Head. By James Puckue. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


This is a republication of a very clever, very pee. but rather sen- 
tentious little work, with wood-cuts of remarkable delicacy and spirit in 
their execution. It is altogether well got up, and merits a place among 
the duodecimos of every ~ san The embellished books published by 
Mr. Tilt have all remarkable merit, and are admirably adapted as presents 
for the youth of both sexes. 


































16 Notices of New Works. 


Poems. By Joun Gart. Cochrane and Co., Waterloo Place, Pal! 
Mall. 


The most striking piece in this volume, is the Star of Destiny. Mr. 
Galt, himself, does not suppose that it is, in poetry, nerve, and that aban. 
donment to the impulse of genius, equal to Lord Byron’s Manfred ; but, 
in dramatic effect, we think that it would be found to be superior. Some 
of the minor poems are very beautiful. There is a drinking song that we 
think quite Anacreontic. As to the unfinished epic, it is noble in design, 
but, we think that had Mr. Galt finished it, it would have been no more 
than a splendid failure. <A high state of refinement, and a general culti- 
vation of literature, are very inimical to the production of epic poems. 
We yield our assent to the wonderful, in these incredulous times, too wn- 
willingly ; and without there be awe, wonder, and mystery, something 
gigantic, something more than mortal, an attempt at the epic must be 
a failure. However, if the Hermit does nothing else, it evinces the 
vowers of the author's mind, and cannot be read without pleasure, or 
tid down without regret that it was not brought to a glorious con- 
clusion. 


St. Monday. A Poem. 


We have really mislaid this work, and forgotten both the name of the 
author and the publisher, but not forgotten the merit—sturdy, homely, 
and genuine—that it displayed. It certainly has not the poetic energy of 
the writings of the author of Corn Law Rhymes, nor has it their preten- 
sions ; but it has a merit peculiarly its own, and highly deserving notice 
and patronage. Those whe look in this short poem for highly polished 
construction of verse, or a very musical rhyme, will perhaps be disap- 
pointed ; but the reflective will find in it something of importance much 
more serious. Let them read—it is evidently a striking light among 
*‘ the signs of the times.” 


The Book of Science. A Familiar Introduction to the Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, adapted to the comprehension of Young People. 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand, London. 


This work is beautifully got up, and elegantly embellished by exceed- 
ingly clever wood-cuts ; it is published with the design of affording to 
youthful minds a brief, yet perspicuous exhibition of the first principles 
of the physical sciences, including accounts of the most important disco- 
veries recently made in the several departments of natural knowledge. 
All this the book professes to do, and does it well. We think, by the 
easy and familiar tone that it adopts in the descriptions, it will become a 
great favourite with youth—dogmatical expressions, and technical phra- 
seology are very judiciously avoided. It forms really a splendid, as well 
as a rational, present, that must delight any young person to receive, as 
it must tend to flatter his mental pride, as well as conciliate his affection. 
We say, from our heart, may many receive and deserve it. 


Family Classical Library. Edited by A. J. Vaury, M.A. No. 
XLVII. Livy. ‘Translated by Georce Baker, A.M. Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


We have merely to say, that in all the requisites that may make this 
design acceptable, it is fully complete. The Valpys are certainly raising 
up splendid specimens of English, modern and ancient classicals—may 
they be prosperous. 
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The French Genders and H Mute. Explained in a Concise and 
Easy Manner, and peculiarly adapted to the Memory. By W. 
Bonner, B.A. 339, Rue St. Honore, near Vendome, Paris ; 
Treutel, Wurtz, and Co. Soho Square, London. 


A little tract of great value to those who wish to acquire the French 
language in all its niceties ; and if the contents are too much (which we 
doubt) to be carried in the memory, the book itself should at least be 

. carried in the pocket, until long practice transfer the contents gradually 
. to the head. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Barnadiston ; a Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. Gd. 

The Philosophical Rambler; or a Pedestrian Tourist through France and Italy. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Ocean Bride, a Tale of the Sea, by M.S, Milton. 12mo. 6s. 

The Revivalist, for 1835, (forming Vol. Il.) 18mo,. 2s. 6d. 

Sharpnell’s Anatomy of the Human Bones. Royal folio. PartI. 5s, 

Two Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Chillingham, Northumberland, 
Novy, 3, 1833, on the occasion of his resigning the Living, by John Sandford, B.A. 
8vo. 2s. 

Summer Flowers from the Garden of Wisdom, by Charles Feist, 18mo, 3s, 

A Critical Inquiry into the various Opinions on the Physiology of the Blood Ves- 
sels, Absorbents, &c. by R. Vines. Part I. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

A Teacher's First Lessons on Natural Religion, by Charles Baker. @4mo. Sd. 

Tombleson's Views of the Rhine, Royal 8vo. 15s. roan; proofs, 27s. 

Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the Doctrine of a Particular Providence 
exemplified in the Life of Grant Thorburn, (the original Lawrie Todd,) written 
by Himself; with an Introduction by John Galt. 12mo. 6s. 

Lives, Characters, and Address to Posterity, by G. Burnet, edited by Jobn Jebb. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 

The Acts relating to Real Property, by H. Stalman. 12mo. 6s. 

Fast-India Register for 1834. 12mo. 10s. 

F Townsend’s Chronological Arrangements of the Old and New Testament, 8vo, 

| 24s, 

Sharp's Present Peerage for 1834. feap. 8vo. 16s. r 

Olympia Morata; her Times, Life, and Writings, by the Author of “ Selwyn, 
12mo. 8s, 
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4 Gallandet’s History of Jonah, plates. 18mo. 2s. 6d. a 

0 Farmer Goodall and his Friend, by the Author of “ The Week.” 18mo. 2s. 6d. - 
. Zara, or the Black Death; a Poem of the Sea, by the Author of ** Naufragus. 
a 8vo. 7s. . 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor for 1833, 12mo. 4s. bis. ; 4s. Gd. hf-bd. 

. A Treatise on the Practice of the Chancery Court, by J. 8, Smith. 8vo. 16s. 


Bampton Lectures for 1833; “ The Analogy of Revelation and Science established 
in a Series of Lectures,” by F. Nolan, 8vo. 15s. 


“ Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. Vol. III. Second Edition, 
I Bvo. 20s. 
8 ; ee 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 
Professor Heeren’s Manual of the History ot Modern Europe. 
. Metrical Exercises upon Scripture Texts, and Miscellaneous Poems, by Miss H. 
R. King. ma 
. An Ecclesiastical Historical Digest, Chronologically arranged, from the Origin of 
Christianity to the Present Time, by E. C. Batley, A.M., M AS, e 
is Vales and Popular Fictions, their Resemblance one “lover igus from Country 
to Country, in 1 vol, with Engravings from designs by Brooke. ; 
4 ° The West India Sketch-Book. Also, Sketches of the Feathered Tribes of the 
’ British Isles, and the surrounding Seas, by Mr, Mudie, assisted by several eminent 
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18 New Music. 


Naturalists, with Plates engraved by Raddon, coloured by Bayfield, from originals 
by Curtis. 

On the First of February, Mr. Valpy will commence, in Monthly Volumes, (uni- 
form with the works of Byron, Scott, &c.) the publication of Hume and Smollett’s 
History of England, with a Continuation from the Accession of Georze III. to 
1835. By the Rev. T. 8 Hughes, B.D., Prebendary of Peterborough. With 
Portraits of all the Sovere igns, and highly finished Historical Illustrations of the 
most important Events in English History. Engraved by Warren, Freeman, and 
others. 

Rhymes for Youthful Historians, designed to assist the Memory in retaining the 
most important Events in Ancient and English History. Third Edition. 

The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL .D. To which will be added, an His- 
torical Sketch of the Controversy concerning the Sonship of Christ, particularly as 
connected with the proceedings of the W esleyan Methodist Conference. It is said 
that it will be impartial, and that it will contain several letters, and parts of letters, 
which have been suppressed. 

The Third and Fourth Parts of the Art of Brewing. By the Author of the First 
and Second Parts, that were published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The Curate of Marsden, or Pastoral Conversations between a Minister and his 
Parishioners. By E, and M. Attersoll, Authors of ‘‘ Thomas Martin,” ‘‘ The Con- 
trast,” Ac. | 

A new work on Ancient and Modern Egypt, entitled, Egypt and Mohammed Ali ; 

or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile. Containing a Description of all the remark- 
able Ruins, and other Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt and Nubia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Second Cataract, with a Comparison between the Greek and 
Egyptian Schools of Art; together with an Account of the Government and Per- 
sonal Character of the Peshe—his Harems—Palaces—Gardens— Baths, &c.;— 
Sketches of Native Manners ;—Dancing-Girls—Story-Tellers—Serpent-Charmers 
—Slave Markets ;— Bazaars —Muad- House of Cairo—Pilgrim Caravan—Schools— 
Colleges——Manutfactories-—Excursion to the beautiful Nome of Arsinoé and Lake 
Morris—History of the War in Syria, Xc. &c. By James Augustus St. John. 

Taxation and Financial Reform, by R. Torrens, Esq., M. P. F.R.S. 1 vol. 
Bvo. 

In January, 1854, will be published, Volume I, to be completed in Five Volumes 
8vo. illustrated with accurate Maps, The Colonies of the British Empire, dedicated, 
by special permission, to the King. By R. Montgomery Martin, Member of the 

Asiatic and of the “ Medical and Phy sical” Societies of Bengal, Author of 
‘* Taxation of the British Empire,” of the: ** Political, Financial, and Commercial 
Condition of the Anglo-Eastern Empire,” Xc. &c. Volume I. beginning of January. 
Possessions in Asia. Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, Sinca- 
pore, &c. The original Maps of e ich C olony will be engray ed by that eminent 
artist, Mr. John W alker, of the India House. 

A new work of fiction, describing the grand and romantic scenery of Southern 
Africa and the Indian Ocean, in 3 volumes, It includes the extraordinary History 
of the Prophet Chieftain Makanna, who, as will be recollected by those conversant 
with the Cape, gained supreme influence by the assumption of supernatural agency. 
It is called after the hero, ‘‘ Makanna, or the Land of the Savage.” 





NEW MUSIC 


The Swiss Song of Meeting. Sung by Mapame Maripran. Composed 
by F. N. Croven, R.A.M. Hawes. 


Ask me Why? Bacchanalian Song and Chorus. Sung by Seevty. 
Composed by F. N. Croven. Keith, Prowse, and Co. 


Zephyrs of Love. Sung by Mrs. Croven. Composed by F. N. Croven. 
Keith and Co. 


In looking over a bundle of new songs, it is so seldom our good fortune to find 
anything worth remembering, that to meet with a little really good music is quite @ 
treat to us, It is not often that we are induced to try a second time that which we 
are in some degree bound to examine a first. But we have tried Mr. Crouch’s 
music again and again, and, for us, that is saying a good deal. The last is our 
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favourite—for we sing it best—and we fancy it will become a favourite with many. 
It is one of those sweet, unaffected ballads, which pleases us, whether we will or no. 
Would we had more such! ‘ The Swiss Song of Meeting” is, of course, a les 
Rans de Vaches, and in Malibran’s hands—or rather, mouth—would be vastly be- 
witching ; but we make sad work with the cow melodies, and recommend no lady or 
gentleman to undertake this song who cannot give it the proper Swiss modulations. 
“ The Bacchanalian Song and (laughing) Chorus” have great merit—the merit of 
originality : but we do not profess to quite understand the words. It is obvious 
that Mr, Crouch has written rather for fame than remuneration: as we need not tell 
him that young ladies would rather buy namby-pamby ballads about love and 
“Dear young Knights,” than ‘ Bacchanalian Choruses” and ‘* Swiss Songs of 
Meeting.” 


Come, rove with Me! Sung by Mr. Witson. Composed by J. F. 
DanneLey. Danneley. 


May we meet There! Sung by Miss Barpouteav. Composed by J. 
I. Dannetey. Danneley. 


The Waves of Arwell. Duet by J. F. Dannetey. Danneley. 


The Dying Summer's Day. Words by J. A. Law, Esq. Sung by 
Miss Barpouteav. Danneley. 


We are sorry we cannot speak so favourably of this lot as the last. The melo” 
dies, where new, never rise above prettiness ; and the harmonies are, for the mos 
part, of that unfortunate character called common-place. As we have hinted at 
plagiarism, it becomes our duty to point out an instance or two. Exempli gratid ° 
take the whole line at page 5 of the duet, beginning, “ Oh! fleeting joys which is 
identical with the passage in Handel's duet, “ Ob! lovely peace!” ‘The opening of 
the last song is another instance, the first six notes being exactly the same, time and 
ull, as the commencement of Lee's air, “ Hurrah ! for the bonnets of blue.” There 
are some others, but let these suffice. 

The best of the bunch is the first on our list, ‘‘ Come, rove with Me!” and 
being of moderate compass, and not difficult of execution, may become a favourite, 
Number 2 is not so much to our mind; though the passage, ‘* E’en as a spell,” at 
page 4, is a sample of clever and pleasing modulation, The duet opens with a 
fugue, but of a somewhat lugubrious nature. There is nothing in the after-part to 
make us greatly regret the want of a good commencement. ‘* The Dying Summer's 
Day” we take to be the composition of an amateur, As such we shall treat it with 
kindness. It may be well to inform the composer, however, that it is usual in mu- 
sical composition to make the sound an echo to the sense: therefore it is that we 
object to the passage, “ In the Dying Summer's Day,” where ‘ dying” is treated 
in the manner of a resurrection, with a series of ascending notes. We are perfectly 
aware that an adherence to this rale is not absolutely necessary ; but as we have 
the example of the greatest masters in its favour, and our own feelings have yielded 
to their practice, it is dangerous, if not erroneous, to oppose oneself to it. 


| FINE ARTS. 

The Gallery of the Graces, a Series of Portrait Illustrations of the most 
distinguished Poets and Prose Writers of Great Britain, engraved under 
the superintendence of W. E. Finden, from Paintings designed expressly 
for this Work, by the most Eminent Artists. Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet 
Street. 

‘The multiplication of beautiful objects, whether they be of form or colour, or 
combining both, have a double claim upon the mind of the spectator, 18 the multi- 
plication of so many sources of happiness, and conduces to that refinement that ap- 
proaches man so near to what we conceive to be the nature of a superior ovder of 
beings. These remarks are forced upon us by the contemplation of the beautiful 
specimens of art now before us. Part VIII. of this work commences with the Spirit 
of the Norman Abbey "—the joyous, and joy-dispensing Duchess of Fitz Fulke, 5U 
voluptuously described by Lord Byron in his Don Juan. It is drawn by Wood, and 
engraved by E. Finden. The character of the face is a little too yout ful, but the 
subdued archness of the expression is well portrayed. It must be a pleasant thing 
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20 Fine Arts. 


to meet such a spirit in the witching hour of night. ‘ Orinna” is somewhat tame, 
and the lower part of the nose, (may we predicate of ladies that they have nostrils ?) 
is somewhat small, even to insignificance. Still, there is an air “of classic beauty 
upon the face, position, and drapery that is very pleasing. ‘ Caroline,” by Holmes, 
and engraved by Ryalt, is a face replete with the sweetest expression, and has a 
wonderful look of life upon it. Did we think that such a face was actually incar- 
nate, we would make a pilgrimage as far as Stepney, to see it, passing through Rag 
Fair, and to take such a step in these ant-chivalric days to see any fair, must be taken 
as a fair specimen of the admiration we have for beauty like that which is ascribed 
to Caroline. Part 1X. opens with the ‘‘ Gondola,” a triumphant effort of art. Light 
and shadow here unite to produce an effect the most brilliant. The drawing is by 
Brown, and the engraving by H. Mote ; they have run a splendid race of rivalry. We 
only wish that the face was a little more Venetian. It is one of beauty, but it is of the 
phy sical sort. ‘* The Pleasing Thought” is like an emanation of the mind embodied, 
Almost the whole of the face is m erged i in atender shadow—there is a veil of mis- 
tiness over it, like what the eve perceives, when dazzled with too much brightness, 
It is drawn by Mr. Bexal, and England by Arlett. We doubt whether they will 
ever create a countenance of greater beauty. In “ Nabille” we have a beauty of 
entirely a different caste—a loveliness bien prononcé. Nothing mystical and vision- 
ary—no fleeting light of the heavens, but a real, tangible flower of the earth—beauti- 
ful indeed, and very sweet to look upon. Brow n the designer, Wagstaff the en- 
graver, These two numbers are excellent. 


Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Charles 
Tilt, Fleet Street ; Chapman and Hall, Strand, London ; Cumming, 
Dublin; Menzies, Edinburgh; Wardle, Philadelphia; and at some 
noted Booksellers in all the Capitals of the European Kingdoms. 


Part LV. contains five well engraved and romantic views, all deeply interesting 
from their connexion with the verses of Sir Walter, well engraved, and necessary 
to every handsome and illuminated edition of that popular author's work. ‘The last 
plate is a view of a dying knight, dying in all the iron pride of those iron times, when 
courage was held to be the greatest virtue, and might the only manifestation of 
glory. Itis asolemn and touching picture, showing one very remarkable form, 
of the Proteus pride in which human nature is wont to make itself appear so 
pitiable, These engravings, as they draw towards a conclusion, must continue to 
increase in value ; and the patrons of the arts should remember that plates are not 
so easily renewable as letter-press. 


The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans. Conducted 
by James Herrine, New York, and James Loneacre, Philadel- 
phia, under the superintendence of the American Academy of Fine 
Arts. G. Rich, No. 11, Red Lion Square. 


This is as it should be. A work of this sort must be an incentive to patriotic 
activity. Itopens with the portrait of Charles Carrol, of Carrollon—a gentleman 
of a venerable and intelligent countenance, and executed in a clear style of line en- 
graving. ‘There is nothing very remarkable in his biography, which is well written, 
ina pure this-side-of-the-w ater style. Thomas Mac Donough, U.S. N., is rather 
hardly engraved ; but the gentleman has a fine, manly, resolute countenance, with 
rather a reckless air of courage. Wedo not much like to dwell upon this officer's 
biography, for owing to the disunion between our commanders, or rather unaccount- 
able conduct of the military one, we suffered a defeat on the Lakes, of which 
the less said about it the better. Samuel Mitchell is a good engraving, but still 
too heavy. He was one of the distinguis! ied literati of Americ a. Major General 
Putnam heads the second number. ln appearance, a jolly, convivial old gentleman,’ 
that speaks well for American training ; and next, that presents himself in high con- 
trast, is Andrew Jackson, the redoubted president. ‘There is a republican sternness 
in the countenance, that must appear to a placeman by profession, or to a sinecurist, 
truly awful. His biography is well known, and need not here be remarked upon. 
We have next the portrait of a literary lady, that is really ill drawn and ill en- 

graved—let her pass. The next number, Iil., contains Dr. Marshall, Mr. Cass, 
Vir. Wirt, three very ugly, but very intelligent-looking gentlemen, We are then 
made acquainted with Messrs. Tompkins, Clay, and Major General W ullram 
Moultrie. Clay is certainly a very droll-looking senator, and president of senators. 
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Lavater is here sadly confuted ; but in the countenance of the venerable looking 
soldier, in the next plate, there is an energy and an elevation, truly delightful to look 
upon. The engraving is also exquisitely executed, There is nothing remarkable in 
No, V., excepting that the portrait of Mr. Poinsett presents the first regular built Ame- 
rican face we have seen in this gallery ; acute, shrewd, and somewhat harsh. Briga- 
dier-General Anthony Wayne has something very comic in his look, with his military 
hat mounted at a most knowing cock: he seems, in his appearance, a martinet 
of the first water; but to understand fully his merits, his biography should be stu- 
died. Edward Livingston and John Trumbull close the sixth number, and with them 
we shall close our remarks. The whole undertaking would be creditable to any 
nation. Emulation we would by all means encourage. Mean rivalry between 
two empires so mighty, and so affiliated by thought, language, and literature, 
ought not to exist. We hail this publication with unfeigned pleasure, wish we had 
more space to devote to its merits, and say, from our heart, ‘* Go on and prosper,” 


My Sketch Book. By Groner Cruiksuank. Published for the Artist by 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 

A pleasant thing, and a sweet is it, O gentle George, to turn over thy laughter- 
inspiring pages! Would that thou wert wedded to immortal verse! How cosily 
thou and the Hood of Hoods could travel on together! But we suppose an union 
between ye, would be a happiness too great for us of this sublunary sphere, Well 
hast thou played thy part with thy fox and geese ; there are neither crosses nor 
noughts in these attempts, though certainly we think thy verses merit a hiss. 
Then thou takest us to Cheltenham, and at once we are acquainted with all the 
humours of the place—acrid, acid, and dry, many of them, Who, gentle George, 
would strive to throw cold water on thy brillant humour at Cold Bath Fields? 
‘Those umbrageous umbrellas, hke the ¢festudines of an ancient army, seem to defy 
the very heavens, pelting down its pitiless storm. Gentle George, we will not wish 
thee so visionary a wish, as to say, ** May thy shadow never be less!” but we shall 
substitute the word substance, and mark thou us, what a Christmas-looking wish it 
becomes—‘* May thy substance never be less !"’ 


A Peep into Alfred Crowquill’s Folio. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

And behold, here is one, a favoured apostle, who has caught the mantle of George, 
whilst the master takes to himself a goodlier raiment. There is much wit in all 
these hits of Alfred’s. ‘* Three times running” does not seem like a twice told tale, 
“A great bustle about nothing” has really something in it. “ Try a few of these’ is an 
excellent idea; but we do not think that they would digest very easily. However, 
it is to be hoped that they will die game, and then it may be premised they may be 
more tender afterthey are hung. In the “ fishermen’s draught ” he has fished rather too 
painfully for his wit; but, upon the whole, he has made a good haul of it. The 
“scent bottle ” is not in good odeur with us, though we think that the * bill to pro- 
vide for, will be taken up by the acceptor” as good. Alfred, you have done well; 
but still you will do better. 


‘ The Honourable Mrs. Norton. Engraved by Tuompson, from a Portrait 
by Hayrer. 

‘This is the face and bust, which delight the sculptor and the painter, A head 
like this is at once the inspiration, the reproach, and the despair of the artist. This 
is a fine engraving ; the attitude is fine; but it is far, very far from doing justice to 
the lofty-minded lady. We blame not the artists; on the contrary, we think them 
deserving of high encomiums ; but those who have once looked upon the original, 
must be satisfied, that an engraving, however beautiful, can only be the shadow of a 
shade of the animated reality. 

THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 
We hope that we may congratulate the country upon the sound state 
of trade, and upon the solidity of the demand for every article of mer- 
chandize. The late attempt, unnaturally, to raise prices, beyond the 
point that circumstances would fairly bear out—beyond, oe that 
certain criterion, consumption, as compared with supply, has failec , and 
left speculators to lament over the activity ol the press mn cautioning oe 
public against their machinations, and the good sense of the wir ence 
body in following its advice. The speculators in tallow were almost the 
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first to begin the excitement, and are now very loath to give up their 
futile efforts. After attempting for six months to raise the price of this 
necessary article of life upon the public, by the basest means and the 
most impudent falsehoods, they are at length compelled to yield to the 
force of circumstances ; and we do not know that we can more usefully 
occupy the pages set apart for this article, than by showing from figures, 
the fallacy of the speculation in this leading merchandize, as a beacon to 
guide the commercial body in similar cases. 























In 1851. ' In 1832, In 1833, 
TALLOW, ihiniRinidemecuniaiietel Deanne ts Pores 
Poods. Poods. Poods. 
Shipping from St. Petersburgh to 2} 3,002,205 | 3,264,567 3,642,296 
Great Britain eeeeerseeseenseensteeees 4 or or or 
125,092 136,024 151,824 
casks. | casks. casks. 








Most of the letters from St. Petersburgh agree in estimating the supply 
for next year at 200,000 casks, and some even much higher ;_ this point 
cannot be correctly known as yet, but there is no doubt but the supply 
will be very large. 

From Odessa the supplies were interrupted by war, in the years 1828 
and 1829 ; and up to 1831 they were of no moment. In 1832 the supply 
was 286,000 poods, or 11,917 casks, reckoning the weight the same as 
St. Petersburgh casks. The casks are, however, much larger, therefore 
the number of packages will be less. The supply from Odessa is shipped. 
trom October to April. This year the supply is estimated to be double 
the amount of last year; but there is some dispute on this point, some 
making it considerably more, and others less. That it will greatly ex- 
ceed last year there is no doubt, ships with 43,000 poods of tallow having 
already sailed this year to Great Britain. 

From South America and the Cape the supply cannot be ascertained ; 
the only point clear is, that a steady and increasing supply is reaching us 
from time to time—it can only, however, be trifling, in comparison with 
the supply from Russia into Liverpool. Up to the 14th of December this 
year, upwards of 1,500 tons, or about 4,200 casks have arrived from 
South America, and to this port it appears the greatest share of the sup- 
ply will be destined. . 

From Archangel and Riga the supply will probably be much as usual. 





1833. 1832. 

Stock of Tallow in London, 16th December .. Casks .. 25,337 28,980 

Delivered from ist January to 16th December ........ 92,800 110,800 

TOG co coceccccescccesocceveccecosece SOU ce 23,000 3,400 
Casks. 


Becek, BGG EPOOSMINST cc ccccccccccccesescecece $5,389 
To arrive from St. Petersburgh, about .. 22,500 

DE op 00 50 eens oe ue .66 400 
South America and the Cape ......ee4 500 





Casks.. eeeeseeeeee 48 337 
The delivery last year, for the residue of the year, 
was 4,400 casks, say this year the same.....0-. 4,400 


Probable stock on 1st January, 1834........+++. 43,937 against 27,600 last year. 











—_—_— lh CrCOrlhlhlC i rll OlhUC LULU 
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It must be observed, that the stock, as generally made up at Christmas, 
includes all the tallow by vessels known to be on the way, and safe; but 
it is not unlikely but that some of the ships now on their passage, may 
meet with delay, from accident, in which case the tallow by such vessels 
will not be included in the stock as reported on the Ist of January next, 
but will be taken into stock as it arrives in the spring. Supposing the 
arrivals to reach London safely, the stock will ols much as above. 

The supply of tallow to the outports this year has been very good, and 
a great proportion of the large supply forthcoming from Odessa, will no 
doubt be destined to them. Liverpool this year will get an excess of 
about 4 to 5,000 casks of tallow, and of palm oil about 3 to 4,000 casks, 
as compared with last year. 

By late advices from Bombay, we find that the markets had improved 
a little for some articles of European import: still much depression ex- 
isted in most kinds of British goods, from which they can only be ex- 
pected to recover gradually. 

The continued want of rain to the northward is much complained of ; 
and in many districts, by latest advices, the seed had not been put into 
the ground. If this continues another month, the consequences will be 
most serious to the cotton as well as grain crops. Many holders of 
cotton will not sell at present ; and some descriptions of grain have risen 
from 50 to 100 per cent. within the last ten days in the bazaar. The 
cotton exported to Great Britain and China, from the Ist January to the 
3d August of the present year, is as follows :— 

Whole Bales. Half Bates. 


To London, Liverpool, and Greenock......+. 60,903 1,749) 
To Ris bi ot kd ob bh ces ee bakes 66 abe 6eee 118,499 3,554 
Total eeeer eer ee ee ee eeee 179,402 510355 


——— —_ --—-—_ 


By the barque Sy/ph, lately arrived at Calcutta, (after a tedious though 
prosperous voyage to the N. E. coast of China, where it is said she ex- 
perienced every facility in disposing of a cargo of opium, getting Sycee 
silver in return,) accounts from Canton had been received at Bombay to 
the 2ist May. Patna opium had fallen from 670 to 655 dollars per chest ; 
which, however, would seem to have arisen more from want of informa- 
tion as to the actual quantity going out from Calcutta than to any slack- 
ness in the demand for the article. The stock on hand was from 1200 to 
1400 chests. Of Malwa opium the stock was exceedingly small—not 
much beyond 300 chests ; the price, notwithstanding, has also fallen from 
660 to 620 dollars per chest, at which rate it remained firm. The follow- 
ing is a statement of the quantity, and total value of Indian opium in Spa- 
nish dollars, consumed in China during the last six years :— 








PATNA. BENARES. MALWA,. | TOTALS. 
SEASON, aad ba 
Chests | Amount.|Chests| Amount. Chests | Amount.) Chests| Amount. 


ee = ee Ge 








1827—28} 4,006 4,019,350) 1,128 1,105,805] 4,401 15,299,990 9,535 | 10,425,075 
1828—_29} 4,831 4,574,650) 1,130 1,029,585) 7,171 6,926,880 13,152 | 12,533,145 
1829—30] 5,564 |4,820,448) 1,579 1,329,129] 6,857 [5,907,580 14,000 | 12,057,197 
1830—31]| 5,085 |4,454,809) 1,575 1,335,395|12,100 |7,114,059, 18,760 | 12,904,263 
1831—32] 4,442 4,234,815, 1,518 1,448,195, 8,265 5,818,574 14,225 | 11,501,584 
1832—33] 6,410 113,126) 1,880 1,445,603)15,403 8,781,700 23,693 | 15,352,429 
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From the above it will be observable, that, although the out-turn in 
China of Indian opium amounted in 1832-33 to 65 lacks of dollars for 
8,290 chests of Patna and Benares, and 88 lacks of dollars for 
15,403 chests of Malwa—together, 153 lacks for 23,693 chests, the largest 
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quantity that has ever been consumed in any one year in China—stil] 
there appears to be a most enormous depreciation in the value of the 
drug, as compared with 1821-22—in which year 3,292 chests of Patna 
and Benares brought 68 lacks, and 3,855 chests of Malwa realized 5: 
lacks—being, in reterence to the quantity, treble the present value for the 
former, and quadruple the value for the latter; which clearly demon- 
strates, as far as Bengal opium is concerned, that the total amount of 
capital which the Chinese are disposed to vest in the opium trade has 
attained its maximum, however much the cultivation may be extended 
and the quantity increased. 

We have been desirous of giving the above statement with regard to 
Indian commerce, because we are aware how intensely interesting every 
circumstance connected with this subject is at present to the mercantile 
and manufacturing bodies. 

We have left ourselves but little space for general remarks, on the pre- 
sent occasion ; but from all the intelligence we have received from parties 
engaged in every branch of trade, we think that we are justified in stat- 
ing that the new year opens with bright prospects for the commerce of 
Great Britain. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Tuesday, 24th of December. 
ENGLISH STOCKS. five-eighths.— Ditto, Two and a Half Per Cents, 
Bank Stock, 210, 11.—Consols, 89 half, five- 50 three-eighths, five-eighths.—-- Greek, Anglo, 
. e ’ ’ e es Us ’ EEE as ae a : z 
eighths.— Reduced, 88 half.—Three and a Half 114.—Greek, French, 100 half. Greek, Rus 
Per Cents, 97 one-quarter—Four Per Cents, sian, 99 half, 100.— Mexican, 36 halt, 7.—Por 
103° one-eighth, three-eighths.— India Bonds, tuguese, 56 three-quarters, 7 half. Ditto, New, 
20, 2.—Exchequer Bills, 40, 2 56 three-quarters, 7 one-quarter.— Russian, 102 
— ' siajlivcenitiel three-quarters, 3 one-quarter.— Spanish, 23 three- 
FOREIGN STOCKS. cighths, half. 
Belgian Bonds, 95 three-quarters, 6 one-quar- & s “nines 
ter.— Brazil, 66 half, 7.—Columbian, 22 half, 3. : a 
~-Danish, 73° kalf.—Dutch, 94 three-cighths, Nothing doing in Shares. 


Money Marker Rerort.—Up to the 19th inst., a perfect apathy for several 
weeks had prevailed upon the Stock Exchanges: but on the above day a report was 
freely circulated, and on the following day it was proved to be correct, that the 
Bank was about to advance two millions on stock, which immediately produced a 
sensible effect upon stock, and caused money to be very plentiful. Consols have 
advanced about five-eighths per cent., and foreign stocks in proportion, and transac- 












tions in all the Funds, from being on the narrowest scale, are extensive. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM NOVEMBER 26, TO DECEMBER 13, 1855, INCLUSIVE. 


Nov, 26.—C. Lockyer, Strood, Kent, linen- 
draper.—J. Sayre, High Street, Shadwell, 
cheesemonger.— E. Stringer, Poplar, publican. 
— S. Stevenson, Ramsgate, linen-draper.—J. 
Betts, Winchester, cabinet maker.—W. Sant, 
Adeiphi Wharf, Westminster, coal merchant. 

J. U. Atkins, Cecil Street, Strand, boarding 
house keeper.—J. Oven, Dover Street, Picea- 
dilly, tailor. S. Morse, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
grocer.—T. J. Lancaster, Cateaton Street, mer- 
chant.—B. Spearman, Birmingham, grocer.— 
W. Smith, Sheftield, builder.—-J. and 8. Grundy, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, blanket ma- 
nufactarers.—H. Brisband, Birmingham, pearl 
batten manufacturer. —- W. Atherton, Tacna, 
Peru, merchant. 

Nov. 28.—W. Scott, Finsbury Circus, mer- 
chant.—J. F. W. Brewer, Star Corner. Ber- 
mondsey, licensed victualler. —G. Stockman, 
Portsea, linen-draper.—W. Bradstock, Upton. 
oe Worcestershire, farmer.—F. and 
H. Fry, Bath, batehers.—J. Jackson, jun., York, 
plaumber.—R. S. Lewis, Nottingham, lace ma- 
nufacturer.—T. Pound, Bishupstone, Wiltshire, 


joiner.—R. Barnewall, Liverpool, merchant. 


baker.~—J. Schofield, jun., Rochdale, woollen 
manufacturer. 

Dec. 3.—A. Lines, Aylesbury, grocer.—M. 
Mason, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, tallow chandler. 
—H. N. Powell, Chipping Sodbury, Glouces- 
tershire, scrivener.— F. Darragh, Liverpool, 
joiner and builder.—G. Lajng, Liverpool, mer- 
chant.— J. Leighton, Nottingham, dealer in 
paper and small wares.—J_ Lowe, West Derby, 
Lancashire, miller.—J. Ogden and C. Walms- 
ley, Hollinwood, Lancashire, cotton spinners. 

Dec. 6.—A. Gibson, High Steet, Whitechapel, 
grocer. —T. Jordon, Goodge Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, wine merchant.—W. Brown, 5et- 
folk Lane, Cannon Street, stone merchant.— 
H. James, Star Street, Edgeware Road, bake lr 
—T. Bishop, Cheapside, glover. = J Cook, 
Stourport, Worcestershire, grocer. — B. Clay, - 
Huddersfield, timber merchant.—G. Arnold, 
Bath, innkeeper.—M. Shillito, sen., Beal, York- 
shire, dealer.—J. Burdon, Bishop W earmouth, 
Darham, ship builder.—J. Jardine, Haslingden, 
Lancashire, druggist. — R. Clagne, Liverpool, 











Dec. 10.—M. Lastand W. Casey, Great Win drape r—- Fo. and J. Mills, Wood Street, Chean 
chester Street, silk merchants. —G. Flooks, side, stay manutactures (C.F. Trahan. jun. 
Metksham, Wiltshive, inpkeeper.—W. Pear and Mark Lane, merehaut.e— J. Bonkin, Berner 
H. Coward, Bath, upholsterers. —J. Boulton, Street, Commercial Road, carrier.— J. Gomes 
late of Redditch, Tardebigg, Worcestershire, sall, Burlington Areade, Pie lilly, mubrelba 
dealer.-A. Dancan, Shaw Hill, Halifax, York- | maker.—J. Pricstlh y,sen.and J. Priestley, jan., 


shire, cloth merchant. — R. Rawlings, sen., Counter Street, Southwark, hop merchants, 

Weils, veterinary surgeon.—W, Johnson, Han- J. oN. Hoibrook, Nottingham, lice manuta 

ley, Stattordshire, ironmonyger. turer. —W. R. Williams, Bast) Retford, Nort 
Dec. 13.—J. Barber, Drury Lane, draper.— — tinghamshive, spirit merchant, — R. Kendall, 


G. B. Davidce, New Cut, Blackfriars Road,  Gitoucester, draper. — J. Tl. Davies, Merthy: 
prtaten, G. F. James, Paddington Street, St. Tydvil, draper. 
Marylebone, grocer.—J. Coward, Bath, linen 


NEW PATENTS. 


D. Redmund, of Wellington Foundry, Charles Street, City Road, Middlesex, 
Engineer, for certain improvements in steam-carriages, which improvements are ap 
plicable to other purposes. October 28th, 6 months. 

G. F. Muntz, of Birmingham, Warwick, Roller of Metals, for an improved many 
facture of boilers used for the purpose of generating steam. October 28th, 
6 months. 

C.J) Hullmandel, of Great Marlborough Street, Middlesex, Printer, for a certain 
improvement in the art of block printing, as apphed to calico and some other 
fabrics. October 28th, 6 months. 

Il. Lee Pattinson, of Summer Hill Terrace, in the Parish or Parochial Chapelry 
of St. John, Northumberland, for an improved method of separating silver from 
lead. October 28th, 2 months. 

J. F. Zeitter, of New Cavendish Street, Portland Street, Middlesex, Piano-Forte 
Maker, for certain improvements in piano-fortes and other stringed musical instru 
ments. November ist, 6 months. 

J. Travis the Younger, of Shaw Mills, near Manchester, in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, Cotton Spinner, for certain Improvements In machinery or apparatus 
for spinning wool, cotton, hemp, tlax, or other fibrous materials. November Ist, 
6 months, 

W. Brunton, of Charlotte Row, Mansion House, in the City of London, Engi- 
heer, for an apparatus to facilitate and improve the excavation of ground, and the 
formation of embankments. November 2nd, 6 months. 

1D). Stafford, of Duke Street, Adelphi, Middlesex, and late of the City of Paris, 
for an improvement in fuel, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, 
November 2ad, 2 months. | 

J. Wass, of Lea, Derbyshire, Millwright and Engineer, for certain meg hanieal 
powers, which may be made applicable to varicus useful purposes. November 51), 
© months. 

R. Holme, of Kingston-upon-Hull, for improvements mn apparatus and means of 
generating steam, and in other parts of steam-engines, and also in the means of pro 
ducing heat. November Sth, 6 months, eee 

Hk. Robinson Palmer, ot Fludver Street, Westminster, Middlesex, Civil bags 
heer, for an improvement or improvements in the construction ot arches, roots, anid 
other parts of buildings; and which iinprovement or Improvements may also be 
applied to other useful purposes. November 7th, 6 months. = 

RP. Ewart, ot Manchester, Lancaster, Cotton Spinner, for a certain improvement 
or certain improvements. in the spinning machine called the mule. November 0th, 
o> he 

7 a. of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, Watch and Clock Maker, (being one of 
the people called Quakers,) for certain improvements in, or additions to, horologient! 
machines. November 14th, 6 months. "ee 

R. W. Brandling, of Low Gostorth, Northumberland, Esquire, for — ments 
in applying steam and other power to ships, boats, and other purposes. 4 ovember 

9 ) * ; 

1 ‘Couper Dowwlea. of Great Ormond Street, Middlesex, ] Ape pres ( 2h i line 
provements in the construction of furnaces for generating heat : une — rT con 
struction of apparatus or vessels for applying Rest to various Geeta! purposes. 
November 19th, 6 months. 

Jan. 1834.—Vvoi. IX.— NO. XXXII. 
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J. Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormond Street, Middlesex, Esquire, for certain im 
provements which prevent either the explosion or the collapse of steam and othe: 
boilers from an excess of internal or external pressure. November 19th, 6 months. 

M. Roman, of St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, in the City of London, Merchant, for 
certain improveme nts in, or additions to, apparatus or me tthods employ ed in econ . 
ing or winding silk or other threads. November 19th, 4 months. 

B. R. Comte de Predaval, of Leicester Place, Leicester Square, Middlesex, 
Engineer, for an engine for producing motive power applicable to various purposes. 
November 19th, 6 months. 

S. Perry, of 25, Wilmington Square, in the Parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
Middlesex, Gentleman, E. “Massey, Sen. of 20, King Street, in the same Paris), 
Watchmaker, and P. J. Gauci, of No. 10, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, 
Artist, for certain improvements in pens and pen-bolders. November 19th, 6 
months. 

1). Ledsam, and W. Jones, both of Birmingham, Warwick, Screw Manufacturers, 
for certain improvements in machinery to be used in the manufacture of pins and 
needles. November 2ist, 6 months. 

J. Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormond Street, Middlesex, Esquire, for certain im- 
provements for depriving vegetable juices and fermented and distilled liquors of 
their ucid qualities, also of their colouring matter and essential oils. November 
2ist, 6 months. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3° 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night i 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The daily rang: 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 





Rance) Range Prevailing | Rain | 
1833.) of | ot Winds. = | Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. | Barom. % Inches 
Nov. mang _ 
23 39-49 Stat. 29,67 s.W. 229 Cloudy, except the evening. 
24 2047 29,62-29,50 S.W. Morning clear, otherwise cloudy with frequent 
| rain. : 
25, 28-41 29,55-20,70 W.b.S.&W.) 65) Cloudy. 
26, 23-40 20,89-20,77 S.W. Cloudy, except the morning. 
27) 32-43 20,60-20,50 Ss. Generally clear. 
25) 33-43 20,41-29,20 S.W. \General cloud, rain in the afternoon and evening. 
20) 39-45 2804-20, 14 s.W. 65 |General cloud, rain at times. 


30) 33-44 20,28-290,46 S.& S.W., 05 General cloud. 





Dec 
1 37-51 20,60-20,80 S.W. General cloud, rain at times. 
2 30-47 Stat. 30,04 05 Clondy. 
3 aldo 20,07-20,.85 S.W. iCloudy, sanshine at times during the day. 
4 45.55 29,67-29,509 SW ‘ Cc loudy , rain inthe evening. 
5 44-51 2048-2040 S.W. 025 1C loudy, several flashes of lightning in the even. 
6 35-49 2946-2034 s.W. 2 Genu ally clear. 
7 38.53 29,28-20,24 S.W. 15 Cloudy, rain at times, 
8 41-49 20,75-20,78 S.W. 505 Cloudy, rain at times. 
) 0 43-57 29.54-29,51 S.W., £225 (Cloudy, rain at times. 
10 30-54 29,55-29,79 S.W. 05 senerally clear. 
11 36-43 20 51-29,50 S.W. & N.W, Generally clear. 
12. 35-44 20.57-20,67 N.W, Generally clear. 
| = 13 S1-Al 20,74-20,84 N.W. Generally clear. 
| 14 36-47 20,95-40,04 N.W. Gener ally clear. 
15 39-49 29,08-29,91 S.W. General cloud, misling rain in the evening. 
16 42-56 29,73-20,42 s.W. 025 General cloud, raining at times. 
7 48-55 29,37-29,30 S.W. 05 Cloudy. 
IS 49.56 209,26 20,67 S.W. 025 |Cloudy, rain frequent. 
19 43-56 29,71-29,57 S.W. 15 Cloudy, sunshine at times. 
20 47-50 20,47-20,37 S.W, B Cc loudy, frequent beavy showers ; frequent light 


bing from 1 to 4 in the morning. 


Strong gales of wind from the S.W. daring the last six days. 
P-dmonton CHarRbLes HENRY Apams. 










































LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Linnw®aNn Society.—Mr. Lambert, V.P., in the chair, Read the conclusion 
of Dr. Daubeny’s paper, on the degree of selection exercised by plants with 
regard to the earthy constituents presented to their absorbing surfaces. Mr. Ward 
exhibited specimens of the Caucalis daucoides, from a corn-field between Cobham 
and Milton, Kent, and specimens of Sison segetum, from a field near Gadshill, in 
the same county, in which all the umbels were erect in every stage of inflorescence ; 
the species being characterized by most writers as having drooping umbels, 


Zootocicar Socirety,——Mr. Vigors in the chair. Twenty-four members were 
elected, and nearly four thousand persons visited the gardens and museum during 
November, From the report we gathered that, in consequence of certain heavy pay- 
ments made in November, and other causes, the monthly balance in favour of the 
Society was declared to be only a little more than 100/, The out-standing debts, 
including every claim up to the 15th instant, amount to about 1500/.: the cash 
available for this, on what is called “ pay-day,” is only 2501, It is under such cir- 
cumstances that the advantages of the system of investment pursued during the last 
two vears become more obvious. [ut for the reserve which has been mide in times 
of large receipts, the Society would, when the demands against it are greater 
than its income, he compelled either to resort to loans, or to defer the payment 
of just claims against it ; to neither of these expedients is it now reduced. It has 
invested to an extent which will admit of the requisite funds being provided without 
inconvenience or risk from its own resources; and the council consequently pro 
poses to have recourse to them to meet the existing exigency, It trusts, however, 
that in withdrawing from the funded capital the amount required, the withdrawal! 
will be but temporary ; and regards the sum withdrawn as a loan borrowed for 
special purposes, to be replaced on the earliest day at which it is found to be prac- 
ticable, The report went on to say, that the monies when invested become a sacred 
deposit, not to be broken in upon unless on extraordinary occasions ; and even then, 
not until the circumstances creating the necessity have been reported at one of the 
Society's general meetings. ‘The report was unanimously received. 


Gro.ocican Socirety.—G. B. Greenhough, Esq. president, in the chair, Several 
fellows were elected. The first communication read was a letter addressed to the 
chairman by IL. FE, Strickland, Esq. of Cracombe, near Evesham, on the road marl 
and lias of part of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire, and on a line 
of disturbance which affects those formations between Bredon Hill in Gloucester- 
shire, and Inkelborrow in Worcestershire. ‘Then followed two papers by Dr, 
Mitchell—one on the Portland oolite of Quainton and Bredon Hills, Buckingham 
shire ; and the other, on the changes which have been produced by the action of the 
sea on the coast and the bed of the Thames near the Keculvers, since the time of the 
Romans. <A letter from Mr. Ellis was also communicated to the Society by the 
president, accompanied by a specimen of silicitied wood enc losed in a chalk flint, 
found on Tamworth Down, near Basingstoke. 


Royar SocieTy . AwNnNIvi ns any.—H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair. _ 
The following are the points of the president's annual address : His roy al highness 
expressed his gratitude for the kindness and co-operation of the council and fellows, 
His own sentiments as regarded the Society were unchanged, as he trusted they 
were unchangeable, His late Majesty, through Sir Robert Peel, then secretary of 
state, placed at the Society’s disposal two gold medals, of the value of fifty guineas, 
Mr. Chantrey, in conjunction with Sir Thomas Lawrence, was appointed to prepare a 
design for the die. Kither from delicacy, or that procrastination for which the late 
president of the R. A. was so remarkable, the design was never furnished, althoug) 
it was a frequent and favourite theme of conversation with him. It was, moreover, 
found that no funds had been placed at the disposal of the Society’s treasurer to de 
fray the expense of the medals. Owing to these and other causes, they had not 
heen completed when the demise of bis late Majesty took place. Under such cir 
cumstances, his royal highness, as the president of the society, deemed it to be his 
duty to suggest a suspension of any future award of the royal medals, gts 
opinion of his present Majesty, through his legal advisers, was ascertaines * | a 
Inquiry terminated in the most satisfactory manner ; and steps were immer tately 
afterwards taken to redeem all the pledges made by George IV. tothe Royal Society. 
Mr. Wyon had executed a die, having on the obverse the head of his present gra- 
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2s Learned Societies. 


cious Majesty, the patron of the Society, and on the reverse the celebrated statue «: 
Newton at Cambridee. The medal struck from this die is remarkable for its bol!- 
ness and depth, and delicacy of finish, Ten medals of the foundation of George 1\, 
had been awarded to the following individuals: viz. Dr. Dalton, that venerable 
philosopher, to whom was owing the development of the atomic theory : although at 
the eleventh hour, it was gratifying to know that he was acknowledged as its author 
both at home and abroad :—to Mr. Ivory, the second of these medals was awarded ; 
this gentleman was the first English philosopher who introduced to this country the 
beautiful and refined discoveries of La Place, La Grange, and other foreign astro- 
nomers ;—to Sir H. Davy and Dr. Wollaston medals were awarded, as testimonies 
of the high sense the Royal Society entertained of their distinguished services in 
science ;—the same honorary reward was voted to Professor Struve, for his re- 
searches respecting double stars ;—and to Professor Encke, the greatest, perlaps, 
of modern astronomical calculators, and the discoverer of the comet which bears his 
name. The medals for 1829 and 1850 were awarded to Sir C, Bell, Professor 
Michterlicht, and Sir D. Brewster. The medals on the foundation of his present 
Majesty were to be awarded annually, as the others ; certain rules and regulations 
for their distribution had been submitted to the king, and received his sanction. 
Astronomy, physiology, geology and mineralogy, physics, mathematics, and lastly, 
chemistry, were the sciences which came within the scope of these regulations. 
The medals for the present year were awarded to Professor De Candolle, of Genoa, 
for his work on vegetable physiology ; andto Sir J. Herschel, for his on double stars. 
His royal highness then alluded, in language feeling and appropriate, to the depar- 
ture of this eminent astronomer to the Cape of Good Hope. Sir John had terminated 
his European labours; he had gone to another part of the earth, carrying with him 
the most powerful instruments ; and from his great skill, his sagacity, experience, 
profound knowledge of physical as weil as practical astronomy, a rich harvest was 
to be expected as the result of his labours in the ample field of a new and unexplored 
heaven. As usual, the president’s address closed with a list of the fellows who had 
died during the year. ‘The first was Sir John Malcolm, the youngest of seventeen 
children, three of whom were made knights commanders of the Bath in one day. 
Dr. Babington, at whose house the first meetings of the Geological Society ‘were 
held; Lord Dover, the warm patron of artists; Joshua Brookes, forty years an 
eminent professor of anatomy, and who, during that period, superintended the ana- 
tomical education of 7,000 pupils; Mr. Mergan, the actuary ; and several other indi- 
viduals, were amongst the number. The secretary stated that the council had re. 
ceived a communication from the Lords of the ‘Treasury, having reference to the 
fixing of the duty on spirits: the answer given by the council to the Treasury was 
deemed satisfactory, and a second communication bad since been received, setting 
forth that the Society might be required to superintend the construction of tables for 
oe above purpose. His royal highness the Duke of Sussex was re-elected pre- 
sident, 


Grocrapmicant Socirry.—Mr. Darrow in the chair. Lieut. Burnes appeared be- 
fore the Society to give an outline of his proceedings during his late and highly 
interesting travels into Central Asia. The map of these countries had been pre- 
viously fixed on the board, and the route of the gallant traveller marked by a dark 
silken cord, which enabled us to follow Lieut. B. throughout. The line of his route 
led us along the banks of the Indus, from the sea to the Himalaya, from the far-famed 
Delhi and Lahore across the Punjab ; through Peshawar and the kingdom of Caubul ; 
over the mountains of Hindoo Coosh, or Indian Caucasus, to the city of Balkh; 
along the valley of the Oxus to the neighbourhood of Samarcand, and into the city 
of Bokhara. Thence through the countries of the wandering Toorkamauns, the 
great desert of Khorassan, and by Mushiel to the shores of the Caspian Sea at 
Astrabad ; thence through Tebran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, to Bushire, in the Persian 
Gulf, where Lieut. B. embarked for Bombay. We were highly gratified with the 
clear and really eloquent manner in which the traveller described his many wander- 
ings. Every city, river, and mountain, that he named, he pointed out as he passed ; 
adding to the interest of his subject by traits of characters, and descriptions of his 
intercourse with the people. We were particularly struck with his account of the 
Vizier of Bokhara, and the happy manner in which it was told. Lieut. B, and his 
fellow-traveller, Dr. Gerard, were received and protected in that distant city by this 
good old man ; he gave them in charge of two persons to conduct them across the 
desert; he presented them each with a dress, and told them to wear it on his ac- 
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count; and, when among their friends and families, to pray for him, as he was an 
oid man and their well-wisher. The only request that he made was fora pair of 
spectacles, to enable him to read his Koran; and Lieut. B. observed, that he had 
been enabled to send these to him from Mushiel, and “he hoped he was now mag - 
nifying the Koran to his heart’s content,”’ 

‘The manner in which he painted to the Society the fate of the late Mr. Moorcroft 
was deeply interesting. He told us of his adventures, his dangers, his escapes, and 
his death ; and of his own visit to the graves of that ill-fated traveller and his com- 
panions, Mr. Trebeck and Mr, Guthrie. Ile then spoke in very favourable terms of 
his own fellow-traveller, Dr. Gerard, whose health, we were sorry to hear, bad 
suflered on the journey. Lieut. B, separated from him at Mushiel; the latter in 
tending to return by the route of Feerat and Candahar to India, while Lieut, 1, 
proceeded by Persia, as above mentioned, 

Lieut. B. pointed out to the Society how much he, and he might add the Society, 
were indebted to Lord William Bentinck, the governor-general of India, under 
whose sanction and auspices he had performed such a journey. He also informed 
the Society that in the earlier part of his undertaking he had been stimulated and 
encouraged by Sir John Malcolm, whose name would long be linked with the illus- 
tration of Asiatic geography ; and concluded by bearing testimony to the correct- 
ness and accuracy of the accounts given by Mr. Elphinstone and Mr, Fraser, where 
he had crossed their routes. 

Mr. Barrow expressed in a warm and feeling manner the thanks of the Society, 
and the great gratification which they had derived from Lieut. b.’s luminous and 
interesting account. He then intimated, as we understood him, a hope that the 
result of it would soon be given to the world, as it could not but be looked forward 
to with great anxiety. Lieut. B. replied, that he expected, at an early opportunity, 
to receive the sanction of the Court of Directors to publish; and expressed his 
thanks for the permission which had been granted by them to appear before the 
Geographical Society, and for their liberality in giving to the world geographical in 
formation that had been acquired at their expense. It is worthy of notice, that in 
the route which Lieut. b. followed, he retraced the steps of Alexander. — Ie 
mentioned to the Society that he possessed various coins, Grecian and Bactrian, 
which he had collected in the course of his journey. He also noted some singular 
coincidences which he had observed between the ancient and modern geography. 


Royan Society or Lirenaturne.—Dec. 4. Some extracts of a letter from Italy, 
written by Sir William Gell, were read by Mr. Hamilton, Sir William gives an 
account of the recent discovery of the hedd of Raphael in his tomb in the 
Pantheon; by which is decided the question of the spuriousness of the cranium 
so long exhibited in the academy of St. Luke, as having belonged to that great 
artist. he remains are in good preservation, aud have been deposited in a cedar 
case, to be placed in a sarcophagus of marble, presented for that purpose by the 
Pope. It is known that Raphael commenced a series of architectural designs, in- 
tended to represent a complete restoration of ancient Rome, These designs, Si; 
W. Gell writes, have been subjects of earnest inquiry at Rome, where a behef pre- 
vails that they are preserved somewhere in England. It was communicated to the 
meeting by Mr. Hamilton, that the Society possesses a document, presented to it 
by the late W. Roscoe, Esq., in which they are described as existing in the manu- 
script library at Holkham. 

The secretary read a memoir “on the royal names and titles on the sarcophagus 
in the British Museum, formerly called the Tomb of Alexander,” by the Rev, G. 
Tomlinson, The hypothesis maintained by the late Dr. Edward Clarke, which as- 
signs this splendid sarcophagus to Alexander the Great, has long been refuted ; and 
it is now universally allowed, that its original tenant was one of the ancient 
Pharaohs. From an examination of the shields inscribed on the tomb, and on the 
other monuments remaining of him, published by the Society, Mr. Tomlinson has 
ascertained that Horus, or, more correctly, Hor, was the name of this king; and he 
has no hesitation in placing him among the Bubastic kings of the twenty-second 
dynasty, in which he stands as the immediate successor ot ‘Sbishouk the First. His 
mei thevelene. cannot be of a later date than about the middle of the tenth century 
before the Christian era. Mr. Tomlinson has satisfactorily cleared up several diffi- 
culties which hierologists have hitherto been obliged to leave unexplained, in relu- 
tion to the legend of this king, in which he is styled, ‘the victorious of the land of 
Heb; and to his prenomen, as it appears on the monument. By Heb, he sup- 
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poses, with Rossellini, is meant the Greater Oasis. In the preanomen, as given by 
Rossellini, this prince is called son of Neith: instead of which, the present writer 
proposes to read * son of Pascht,” the tutelary deity of the city of Bubastis, and 
of the Bubastic kings. The long hieroglyphical inscriptions with which the tomb 
is covered within and without, relate to the funeral rites of the Egyptians, in con- 
nexion with their peculiar notions respecting the transmigration of souls in the case 
of their kings. ‘The readings concluded with a further portion of M. Schlegel’s me- 
moir on the origin of the Hindoos. The usual business of proposing and electiny 
members, and announcing presents, followed. The books presented were numerous 
and valuable.—Lit. Gaz. 


CAVALRY. 

5th Dragoon Guards—Capt. Loraine has gone on leave; Lieut. and Adjut. Lin- 
skill have joined from leave. 

Mh Lancers—Paymaster Knight has returned to head-quarters. 

10th Hussars—Lieut. Hilliard has joined leave. ‘This regiment has at present on 
its establishment but three cornets. 

14th Light Dragoons—Lieut.-Col. Townsend and Capt. Congreve have gone ou 
leave. 

INFANTRY. 

10th—Lieut.-Col. Freer and Ensign Cane passed through Rome the latter end of 
last month, to join their regiments at Corfu. 

i2th—Lient. Dunne has returned from Gibraltar on leave, 

2oth—Capt. Hemmings has joined the depot at Drogheda. 

28th—The ist division of this regiment left Limerick on the 16th inst. for Dublin, 
where they are to arrive on 24th inst. This regiment will proceed immediately to 
Manchester, to relieve the 85th foot, ordered to Ireland. 

30th—-The head-quarters, with five companies, are stationed at Galway, under 
the command of Major Robinson ; the remaiming companies are detached as follow : 

“Two companies at Castlebar, under Major Ormond, one ditto at Loughrea, under 
Capt. Geddes; one ditto at Westport, under Capt. Atkinson ; and one ditto at 
Ballina, under Capt. Dickson. 

send—tton, Capt. Edwards has joined from leave, at Templemore. 

$oth—Capt. Barton commands a detachment at hillaloe ; En-Pilgrim ditto at 
Newport, county Tipperary. 

7the-A company is vacant (18th Dec.) by the death of Capt. Campbell of this 
regiment, 

o0th—( Rifles—2nd batt.) Capt. Hamilton has gone on leave. 

67th Depét—Capt. Whyte commands detachment at Thurles; Lieut. Davie at 
Tipperary. 

72nd—TVhe Depot has arrived at Dundee from Perth. 

74ith—have not received any intimation that they are to be removed from Ireland. 

both—Major Grove has joined from leave of absence. 

%0th——Capt, Cuming has gone on leave; Lord Charles L. Kerr had been appointed 
to Sir John Keane's Staff. 

%th—The Depot of this regiment were embarked on Friday last, on board the 
Marguis of Huntley transport, and wall sail for Cork as soon as the weather will 
permit; the Dee, steamer, which brought them from Portsmouth not having bad 
her damages made good, which she received in a gale of wind, 

Oth Depot—is still at New Bridge. 

Commission signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Bedford.—Lord C, 
J, F. Russell to be Deputy Lieutenant, Dec. 14. 

NAVAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieutenants—Horatio Jauncey to the Endymion ; Joseph Gill, to be Superinten- 
dent of the New Police to be established at Devonport dockyard; P. Chetwode to 
the Belvidera, 

Master—G, Millard to the Canopus. 

Surgeons—Mr. C. Nutt to the Lyra packet ; Mr. W. Thompson to the Rolla: 
Mr. D. Campbell to the Saracen; Mr. W. Fall to the Belvidera; and Mr. W. lding- 
ton to the Ringdove. 

Purser—Mr. J.C. Sabben to the Belvidera. 

Clerks—Byrth to the Canopus ; Joiner to the Belvidera; Perison, of Sheerness 
dockyard, to be clerk at the Royal Clarence Yard. 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Mr. Anorew Picken. 


The sudden death of this gentleman is not only a great calamity to his numerous 
young family, but an event of no ordinary interest to the readers of fiction in 
general, It was exclusively to this line his attention was directed ; and he is justly 
entitled to be classed with those who endeavour to make mere imaginations assume 
the actions and characters of men and women in real life. To the readers of ro- 
mance this particular merit is perhaps not obvious: they accustom themselves, as it 
were, to a theatric exhibition of manners ; and are apt to think that such portraiture 
as Mr. Picken cultivated is too common to be interesting: but his merit is not the 
less distinguished, especially by those who consider the passing history of literature 
as illustrative of the progress of the human mind. The age of romance composi- 
tions of a high character is over, and a new and more simple taste is fast coming 
into fashion; but it is not till time shall have in some degree given the charm of age 
to such pictures as Mr. Picken has drawn, that their full excellence can be properly 
appreciated, The public must cease to see around the sort of characters that he has 
depicted ; ‘* the age and pressure ’’ must have become obsolete, before it can be as 
susceptible to their poetry as it is at present to their homeliness, which, by the by, 
is an acknowledgement of their truth. 

It has been observed, we think by Mr. Jeffrey of Edinburgh, that there is a cu- 
rious resemblance in the distinctness of the mintage of the very lowest and the 
highest orders of society ; leaving it to be inferred that the middle classes are less 
emphatically impressed than the two others. In this we agree with the writer, 
whoever he may be. But he is unquestionably mistaken in supposing that there is 
any resemblance in the markings of the others; for although character is equally 
obvious in each, yet it is most essentially different, There is among the higher 
classes, undoubtedly, a delicacy for the feelings of others which in vain may be 
sought for among those at the bottom of the scale; but there is the same quickness 
of obedience to feeling which causes the similarity supposed. Mr, Picken was one 
of those who seem to have remarked the difference with very considerable acumen ; 
and in his novels may be traced, advantageously to his own genius, the correctness 
of his observation of the peculiarities of a class that has only recently been brought 
into literary notice. 

In the Secturian we see something of this ; but in the Dominie’s Legacy it is deve- 
loped with remarkable acuteness, insomuch that he gave the promise by that work of 
reaching great eminence. 

Mr. Picken was a native of Scotland, and, we fear, like too many of his brethren, 
suffered long sorrow and many disappointments from having forsaken his pursuits 
as a teacher for a precarious life of literature. His last production, founded on 
family histories, was reviewed by usa few weeks ago; and he, whom nothing in this 
world can now hurt more, looked hopingly forward to its continuatiou as a promising 
means of providing for the wants of life. / 

We understand that be has left a finished novel, and several impressive papers ; 
and that Mr, Galt has undertaken to see the novel through the press, when Mr, John 
Picken, his son, shall have been able to dispose of it, in order to aid him in raising 
a little capital for the assistance of his mother and young sisters. We are convinced 
that the public will gladly patronise this filial effort. 

We are not acquainted with the age of Mr. Picken ; but we should imagine, from 
what had been his appearance, that he has fallen a premature victim to the climac- 
teric diseases, brought on by constancy of application to his sedent ary pursuits, and 
much anxiety about his literary employments, to maintain himself and his family. 
His death has occasioned sincere sorrow among his friends.— Lit. Gaz. 


Mr. AtFrep NicnoLson. 


We have to record the death of Mr. Alfred Nicholson, a landscape-painter in 
water-colours, of considerable reputation and practice, the son of Nicholson, the 
celebrated and now veteran artist, who, in his eighty-first year, we are happy to 
say, is in the full enjoyment of his mental and bodily powers, and whose recent 
works are perhaps his best performances. 
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Early in life Mr. Altred Nicholson entered the Royal Navy, on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Berwick, and saw some service on the coasts of Holland and Portugal, 
where he was, we believe, wounded ; but after a few years, the sea, as a profession, 
was abandoned by him for the arts. In 1813, he was induced to visit lreland, in 
which country he subsequently resided for three or four years; and during this pe- 
riod he accumulated a large collection of elaborate sketches of Irish scenery, parti- 
cularly in the counties of Sligo, Kerry, Cork, Limerick, Wicklow, and Dublin. 
About the year 1818, he became permanently resident in London, and was almost 
exclusively occupied by the instruction of pupils. In 1821, he made a short ex- 
cursion through Ireland and North Wales, considerably enriching his collection of 
sketches; and in subsequent summer excursions he visited the Islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and his native county of Yorkshire, where his pencil was assidu- 
ously employed. 

The drawings of Mr. Alfred Nicholson are chiefly remarkable for a graceful and 
delicate touch, combined with the force and vigour of general effect which distin- 
guish those of his father, after whom his style was naturally modelled. In his 
sketches, neatness and freedom are singularly combined. Mr. Nicholson in private 
life maintained the highest character. He was an excellent companion, and some- 
what of a humorist, fond of the society of his friends, full of whim and repartee ; 
and the generally agreeable and genuine eccentricity of manner which he imbibed 
in early life from the naval service, appears never to have left him. For the last 
three or four years he suffered severely from ill health. He died at his house, Char- 
lotte Street, Portland Place, in the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving a widow and 
two infant children,—Lit. Gas. 


Prince Nicnouas Esternazy pe GALANTHA, 


The death of Prince Nicholas Esterhazy de Galantha, (father of the Austrian 
Ambassador,) took place on the 25th of November, at Vienna, in his sixty-eighth 
year. This event was not wholly unexpected. ‘The late Prince, at one period one 
of the richest subjects in Europe, was descended from an illustrious Hungarian 
family. Buolas d’Estoros obtained, in 1421, the Lordship of Galantha, in Pres- 
burg, by ordinances of the Emperor Sigismund. Francis, his great grandson, was 
the common ancestor of the Esterhazy family. Count Paul, Palatine of Hungary, 
was created by the Emperor Leopold I., the 7th of December, 1687, Prince of the 
Empire ; and by diploma of July 11, 1783, this dignity was extended to the de- 
scendants of his grandson, Nicholas. The honours of the late Prince Nicholas were 
those of Prince d’Este, Count d’Edelstetten, Hereditary Prince of Forchtenstein, 
Privy Councillor to his Imperial Majesty, Field Marshal and Colonel-in-Chief of 
the 32nd regiment of Hungarian infantry, and Captain of the Garde Royale. The 
choice Tokay wine is made from the fruitful principality of Prince Esterhazy, upon 
whose estates are the largest flocks of sheep in Europe. 











Married.—At St.John the Baptist, Savoy, 
the Rev. John Downes, B.A. of Christ College, 
Cambridge, to Lacy, daughter of J. Todd, Esq. 
of Lancaster Place. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, the Rev. 
Gustavus Andrew Barnaby, of Hazlebeach Hall, 
Northamptonshire, to Harriet, third daughter 
of Henry Villebois, Esq. of Gloucester Place, 
and Marham House, Norfolk. 

In Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel Murray, the eldest 
son of Baron Sir Patrick Murray, of Ochtertyre, 
Bart., to Miss Keith, of Danotar and Ravelston, 
Knight Marshal of Scotland. This lady is said 
to have a fortune of 10,000/. a-year. 

At St. James's Church, Charies Henry Pigot, 
Esq., of Great Marlborough Street, to Leonora, 
second daughter of Sir W. Russell, Bort., of 
York Place, Portman Square. 

’ At Corabie, Capt. Horatio, son of the late 
General Sir W. Stewart, to Sophia, daughter 
of the Hon. Montgomerie Stewart. 

At Doddington, Gloucestershire, Henry Lan- 
noy Hunter, Esq., jun., of Beach Hill, Berks., 
to Charlotte Octavia, daughter of Sir Bethel 
Vodrington, Bart., and the Hon. Lady Bethel! 
Codrington, 


Died.—At Well House, after a painful illness 
of more than a year’s duration, Professor 
Millar. 

At East Hill, Wandsworth, the Right Rev. 
John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Lime- 
rick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 

At Whitefoord House, Sir W. Macleod Ban 
natyne, in his 9lst year. 

In Wilton Crescent, Count John Charles Ben 
tinck, in his 71st year. ’ 

At Paington, Devon, W. Harvey Hooper, Esq. 
Secretary to Greenwich Hospital. 

At Chelsea, Philip Reinagle, R.A., in bis 85th 

ear. 
‘ At Walcot Place, Lambeth, the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Kingsland, Baron Turvey. 

At Fremilly, M. Augustin Perier, brother to 
the late M. Casimir Perier, in the 59th year of 
his age. 

After an illness of eight days, of the scarlet 
fever, Viscount Exmouth, in his 47th year. 

At Penzance, aged 19, Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of Colonel W. Napier. At 

At Lees, near Coldstream, aged 39, Sir e 
Majoribanks, Bart., and M.P. fer the county © 
Berwick. 





